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HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
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. CHAPTKE I. 

liiat diwt iiupu^ 

M'rtl anfl youth, «ndi. warm de»iro; 

Wofthydrfwiite, ■ 
aad dott boMt thy blaaiiug.' 
n™ we aaluto thee ^Hth our ea^a*. 

.And welcome ibee. axul trinTi 'Miltok 

witlioirt its little faiqt trf |p)asi,,^i^iiii^ the^^’iieSs •' 1 !^^^^ 2t*s * 


3 “ OLD LONDON BBIDOS. 

• r . f , 

From the upper windows, apprentice boys, who hud not been allowed 
to go a-inaying, seemed to be hanging out to dry, so far did their bodies 

reach down, in 
endeavouring 
to get within 
earshot of the 
wondrous con- 
jectures utter- 
ed by those 
beneath. 

Around one 
of the doors 
stood a rather 
larger crowd 
than theothers 
— 'above their 

heads swung a tremendous sign — called ** The Bag of Wool, and the Golden 
Fleece,”* and over the shop to which this sign belonged, was written, in 
large u ell-formed letters — 

“ William Hewet, Clotqwobksb and Merchant.” 

“ Well,” said John Catchemayde, the bowyer from next door— “ What 
does honest neighbour Hewet say ? 1"11 wager the best bow in my shop, 
and may the curse of ILobin Hood light upon every yew twig I toko 
in hand, if 1 don’t moke good my wage, but that k Master Hewet— 
now mark me, friends — I say, that if Master Hewet do but open hij 
luouth, and speak his mind aloud, we shall hear something'* This did 
not appear to be a verv hazardous wager, but Catchemayde looked around 
at those who listened to I'^m, with that peculiar expression of countenance^ 
half bullying, half feanng, which men at times put on when they have a 
misgiving of having gone a little too far, and tremble for the con- 
sequences ; but a knowing twitch of the head, and a slight wink from 
all the bystanders, as much as to say, Old birds are not caught with 
chaif,” soon relieved him of his doubt; and Dick Checklocke, the 
smith, after a rather long and appropriate oath, observed — No, no, 
friend Catchemayde, you don’t catch us — ^we know Master Hewet 
as well as you do ; and well we know that what Master Hewet does 
say — he does say ; and what blaster Hewet doesn’t say — he doesn’t ! 
An’t I right, neighbours? — to be sure I am.” Then in accordance 
with the fashion of the time, he sent forth another long oath, 

* Tills sign had evidently not been painted by the great Hans Holbein, who dwelt 
hard by, but by some limner, who, to convoy an idea of the happine.'S derivable 
from a golden fleece, had adopted a most extraordiaary method of doing so, for ho 
had painted a most wretched, mehmeholy, cadaverous looking sheep, dancing about 
on its hind legs, and which appeared to be wot'ully afflicted with the yoUow jaun- 
dice, for. in truth, it was one unshaded mass of yellow ochre. This was no doubt 
intended to represent gold : but how the largo square piece of, what seemed to be, 
stone, with iour great iron knobs at the oonien, looking as rigid and hard as either 
of those substances, could by any sCtetch of the imagination be mistaken for the soft 
and pliant bag of wool, it is lieyond our power to divine. This effort uf genius 
provM one thing— that in those days there were no George Morelands going ^hout 
painting signs for a few nights* lodging^ that in after times would fetch their 
weight in gold. 
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somethinff about the; Beard of Vulcan,’* ori he added, “by that, ' 
or any other Baint that had ever been a bbuksmith^he’d take Master 
Hewet’s vord, ay, that he ev^; before that of hia own hither 

confessor,"' 

Such a wicked assertion made every one in.tUo crowd shudder to the 
very back bone, which Oheelkl^ke 'observing, he crossed himself devoutly 
in a most extravagant manner, and set his lips off at full gaiUop, but uttered 
no sound, so that hoi appeared to be making hu»8 at dl who looked at him. 
At the conclusion of his inward confession, he called aloud upon “the 
eleven thousand virgins of Cologne, and ,Si^t Vmula to boot, to bear 
wdtness that he meant no harm.*’ \ . 

“ But I repeat it,**^ di]med in John Cd^emaydo; Yes, I repeat it, 
what does Master Hewet say ^ ' ^ 

The person thus called upd^ . Ws regarded as the very oracle of 
London Bridge, One of the greatest prow of the profound wisdom of 
Master Hewet might: be. found in the fact of this honest clothworker 
never having once got himself into trouble with the state, notwithstand- 
ing his repute*d wedth. He was a tall handsome man of middle age, 
with a countenance whose expression bespoke more of sedateness 
and steadiness of thought,^ than of aught approaching to brilliancy of 
imagination. . , 

His doublet and sleeves were of fine brown broadcloth, as were also 
Ills upper and nether stocks, or, in modern phraseology, his smallclothes 
and his stockings, which, being sewn together above the knee, appeared 
almost>a8 one. But the portion of his dress, which* af once bespoke him 
a man of substance, was bis black cloak being well furred with martens’ 
skin^the gold chdn, too, which hung around his neck, also betokened 
one of no mean wedth ; for martens' fur, and omsonents of gold, such as 
chains or bracelets, or collars, could be worn by none but su^ as enjoyed 
a good clear income of at least two himdred marks a year, A pouch, 
somewhat after the fashion of a ladyV reticule of our day, hung by a 
double silver chain from his girdle, answering dl the purposes of a pocket. 

A square low cap adorned, his head, and enonnously broad- toed shoes 
were on his feet. His handsome visage was close shaven, dl but the 
chin, from which a neatly-tnmmed beard was permitted to . grow. A 
small flat white shirt coUar, turned, down about the neck, and a short 
dagger at his side, completed the appearance of honest Master Hewet. 

Those by whom lie was addressed (this being a holiday; were habited 
somewhat in like style ; but their clothes were made of coarser materials, 
and no gold, nor silver, nor even a gilt button, was to be seen upon 
their jerkins or their cloaks ; and even the fur they wore, was merely 
that of the lamb. The different kinds of fur then in wear, formed 
very distinctive marks as to tne various grades of society. 

Master Hewet, who, up to this time, had been paying much more 
attention to the piles of velvets and satins, and cloths of gold, and of 
silver, and damasks, which hod but recently arrived from Italy, than he 
did to the gossiping babble of his inquiring neighbours, now finding 
himself hard press^ raised, his eyes from off the tablet, upon which he 
had been setting down memoranda concerning the. treasures which then 
lay around him, and looking steadily for an instant into the faces of 
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» O t 

* r’atchemayde^ Ohecklocke, and the ot!u»ni, who all stood before the open 
•hop {^nt, with moutha almost as wide open, qmte ready to devour every 
word he should utter — ^he heaved a — ^then shaking his head, again 
commenced writing upon the tablet. 

The bye-Btandera closed their months slowly as they bejan to'loolc 
at each other in evi lent consternation, and one pf them burst out with— 
**• Quite enough, quite enough 1 Let but Master Hewet shake his 
head, and we aU know what that means.'* 

Ay, ay ; more trouble, moi*e trouble, my mastera 1" bawled out 
Catcliemayde ; apd'oply to think of it l.cii)|iming upon May -day too, 
when we all wanted to be so happy and merry." 

As for myself," said Checklocke, 111 have a dance on Mary 
Ovorie/ green to-day, though they should make me dance upon nothing 
to-nioriow. They may hung me if they like — I dare say it's not so bad 
when one’s used to it ; and, by St. Thomas of the Bridge, we are pretty 
used to it now -o' -days." 

“ And shall be more so yet ! ho, ho! ha, ha ! he, he !" the last “ he, 
he !" sounding almost like a whistle, as it was screeched out by an 
u^rly Clippie, whose voice made all who hoard it start suddimly aside, 
leaving him in an open Sj^>aoe exactly before the shop of the Golden 
Fleece. ♦ 

Tills cripple was a young man, but whose head was nevi.rthcless 
nearly bald; nature had from the^rst denied fertility to the soil upon 

* This sceiio of oxcitement had porchanoe scarcely over been suipnased since 
l)a\i<l do liinih'4TC, SSari of Crawford, a Scottish knight in 1390, ovoitbicw the 
Loid John do ^^^•^cs, of England, in a^nst, upon this selfsame bridge of London. 
They had met to nnhold the honour of their respective countries, and so chi\ ah oiisly 
(lid th(* noble llavid bear himself upon that proud day Ibr Scotland, that wl on, 
upon the thud eiicountcri the Lord de Welles lay prostrate before hU valorous foe, 
iiiotoad of vantage takii g, and striking his dagger into the throat of the vanquihlKd 
lord, he threw himbcdi in kind embrace a|on the neck of the wounded anight, 
exclaiming — ** Live, Sir Knight I 1 fought without anger, and but for glory of my 
nativo land.*’ 

Since Old London Br’dge is to become the very heart of our romance, we 
will give the reader bomu idea of its appearance about the middle of tho sixteenth 
century, a** it then stood, the “ Pride of our Pioud City, and Wonder of the World.'^ 

This high- sounding title was^ rt the time we speiu of, lithly deserved, and was 
not unfre quently used in oldon times, particularly by foroigners, who, having visited 
OUT metropolis, to barter their Milan^stcel for our strong Engli^ bows, or bring our 
kings snmo young and beauteous princess as a bride, would write (the f w who 
could write} to their fi lends in the most distant quarters of the then known globe, 
extolling, as ** this world's wonder," our fomous London Bridge. 

Old London Bridge, our old London Bridge, was begun as long ago as 1 176, and after 
thirty-three yean of labour, was finished in 1209. Peter of CoTedkurch, the pricst- 
aii hitr ct, who built it, although oltcn blamed in our dav for his lack of engineering 
knowledge, must have laid his found itions pretty sure, for the arches he then raised 
were tho some that, in 1831, w<*re pulled down upon tho completion of the piesent 
structui p. having lasted no le8'< than 622 yean, in spite of the eeastdess torient of the 
mighty Thames. 

There were orimnally twenty arches, or rather spaces, between the piers— for one 
was covered, not by an arch, but J>y a drawbridge, to wow of riiips passing to the 
more western furt of tho city. 

Upon the upper platform, or roadway, which was forty feet wide there stood two 
towen, one on either 8>de of the eighteenth arch, eloBe to the Southwark end ; and 
in tho centre of the bridge a beautiful ihapel was erected, whidi chapel was dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas k Becket^ and thence called — " St Thomas of the J^ge.'^ 

Kow, as the English, who, evorsiiice thov have borne thatname, have been— and 
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which the hair should have mwn, and thus the head of age seemed 
by mistake to have been fixra upon the neck of youth. The few hairs 
which were found there were p^ectly white^ but so stubborn in their 
nature that they stuck up on end, like so tpuny needles in a cushion ; 
his scanty moustaches grew in a most remarkable manner from the two 
extremities of the upp^ lip* the centre of which being entirely bare, 
gave them the eifect of a couple of overgrown ha^iy moles ; habit had 
so long been digging deep lines in every portion of his face, by an un- 
ceasing nervous grin^ that even the placid spirit of sleep could not for a 
moment fill them up again. He wore the badgo of servitude upon his 
left arm, and that badge bespoke him a servant of the bndge ; his crip- 
pled leg made it necessary to walk, or hobble* by the assistance of a 
long Staff, which, notwithstanding his lameness, he was known full oft 
to use, and that tc good purpose too, upon the heads of those who dared 
offend liim. 

How often do we find that where Nature^ appearing to have been out 
of temper when moulding intb form some luckless lump of human clay, 
and in her spite has sent forth a thing to show what power she has even 
to disgust as well as charm, that in these sad examples Pity has staid 
her himd before the unsightly work was ushered to the world, and, as in 
Pandora*B box, we ever find relenting nature has left at least one little 
spark of Hope, the mind to claim command — the poet's turn of 
thought— the music of the tongue > or ^ome such charm shines forth so 
briiliantly, that our sense becomes dazzled, our eyt]^ are blinded to the 
rough mounting, we only see the sparkling gem within Tims it was 
with the Cripple of the Bridge : his form was crooked, his arms had 
been cast in two odd moulds, eyes were set so deeply in his head. 

Heaven grant they may long remain so, for it speaks of. industry, pea<‘c, and 
wealth — nation of snopkeepeis,*' soon diflcoverc^ that such a thorouglifare as 
the bridge must inevitably become, might easily be ti ansfonned into a mine of wealth, 
so, almost immediately upon its completion, did they begin to build shops then'on. 

Tll^^o shops, or rather sheds — for at first they u’ere biit little more — day by day 
incrca<ied in value, then in numbers, and ore long took tlie niori> diguifitnl form and 
naico of lioubes, soon having the addition of a sleoj ing-room behind them ; and, in 
consequence of the narrowness of tbe bridge, which, as we have said, was only 
forty feet wide, these extra rooms were mado to 6vei hang the aides of the bridge, 
in many instances to on awful and truly dangerous extent. 

The trafidc of the bridge, and oonscqilbnUy the trade, increasing rapidly, more 
commodious biuldinn arose; many of them reaching to four and oven five btoties 
in height. To hold together the two sides of the Bridge Street — for snih it 
had now become, and such it was now called many of the grander buildings 
cxti^nded entirely aoros«, thus binding together, and keeping the overhanging dwidl- 
ings drum falling outwards into tho river. Beneath these last*notici'd stupendous 
struotuies was u wide and loft/' archway, under which the main road passed. This 
road was twenty feet aide intmost parts, hut in others it was reduced tu the very 
nan ow limits of four yards. 

'W^hm the reader recalls to mind the style of nrchitoclurc so greatly ndmin'd 
in those days, and pictures to himseli^iho houses «ith every story prnjtc*ting some 
feet beyond the one beneath, he will easily conceive the pioximity i£ the iip'tr 
windows on tho two sides of this narrow way indeed, m ^onle cases tlicy aln.oht 
touched, rendering the street beneath dark, dingy, close, and unwholesfime. I'o 
obviate, ss fnr as possible, this diawi>ack to health and comfort, three wide 
openings weie left unbuilt upon, fron^ which a splendid view might be obtained 
both up and down tiio riven These opstgiiigs actfd, also, as safeguoi'da to foot* 
poRRcngors, who could here find infection when the road w'as imonvonicntly 
thronged witli carts and carriages. • The greatest of these threo openings was that uf 
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that they ever seemed to be searching the inward man, to find those los^ 
beauties of which the exterior stood so much in need. 

It was strange that one, whose laugh and sound of speech resembled 
more the peacock's screech, or howlet's cry, than that of human breath, 
should, if lie sang, possess a voice of heavenly sweetness : but so it was ; 
let him but sing, and all his deformities, even all his spite, and he 
carried within chis mind a heavy l<md of it, were, by the power of that 
1^11, forgotten. 

Yes, ye dainty pets of mother nature I*' he exclaimed, ye straight- 
limbed fools, who, because ye can walk upright through the woild, 
believe your souls as upright as your bodies, ye shall be more and more 
used to hanging, and burning doo, or I know not the inward spirit of 
your master — ^your master 1 hear ye that ? that master whom Heaven, 
as we are told, hath placed over you; yes, Heaven, however your 
wicked fancies may make you think ^ devoted love of flames should 
indicate a different paternity :** and again his chuckling screech came 
forth, as though he thought he had uttered a witticism almost too pun- 
gent to be endured: then continuing — “And there, too,* stands hand- 
Bome Master Hewet, whose beauty alone is quite enough to keep him 
warm, and counteract all earthly troubles. Who, with such a form us ' 
that, could ever once look sad ? How different to mine I But we shall s<‘o 
—we shall — ^lia, ha ! ho, ho ! he, he I I shall boil his head yet !~ 1 
shall boil his head yet I And mark me, brother HeWet — " and as he 
uddr<‘sscd the menhant, his whole countenance changed ; the grin 
was there, for tKat' never left his features, but it was now the grin 
of utter malevolence, as he went on — “ Ves, brother Hewet, I shall 
boil your head yet! and, by the blue sky above us, I swear that 
when I do, III drink, and fatten on the bmth — ^ha. lia ! ho, ho ! ho, 
lie ! — 111 fatten on the broth." Saying this, the cripple began to move 
away ; but still, as he went, he continued to mutter, “ Yes, yes ; I shall 
boil his head yet — shall boil his head yet 1" 

“ Well," said Catchemayde,' but not until the cripple was quite out oi 
hearing, “ Master Hewet must be a sweeter-minded man them I am, to 

till dr and wa^ fifty wide, forming an admirable standing-place upon 

da) 8 of aquat c pag< ants for those menr-making citizens who ever loved to see «uch 
8i;i;uts aiid yet lacking the advantage of lining acquainted wiUi the wealthy ttadois of 
the bndge, who were enabled to get a peep at too show moie commodioubly fiom 
the windows *»f the houses. Another mi tliod of tying, as it wei*e, tho opposite sides 
ot‘ the sticet together, was by enormous ao‘>deh beams extending mim roof to 
Tool, and also by tranverso narrow bridges : ir )m most of these swung evor-crcak Ing 
signs of most faneitul doviee. Here floated in the breeze ** The Lock of Hair,” — 
tlnvo “ 'I'ho Three Bibles ; ” — here the tempting “ Sugar Loaf,** and there “ The 
Ti'imb and Breeches ** But os we shall, in all probability, have to conver^o with 
some of tho owners of these pictorial show-cards, we will fur the present pat>s 
them by. 

Of tho exterior aprearanre of Old London Bridge we need say but little, the illui- 
trati n, by our artist, of tho easV side, as shen whm coming up from Greenwich, 
and displ iVing one- half of the hundred houses then upon thu bridge, giving a far 
more vivid idea of its general effi ct than could possibly he conveyed in words Yct^ 
picturesque as all representations of this unrivulled stxucture uiidoubt^y arc, 
there is one point, which adds so groiUy to the picturesque, in which every attt mpt 
of the limiiGi cannot hut fail — wo mean the impossibiliiy of t onveying a just idea of 
the ra ud motion of tho angry flood, and ^t deafening roar, tliat ceaseless noi e of 
Lllii'.g waters. Every passage between the piers was so reduced by the great thick- 
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bear the insolence of such a cripple ; had he addressed me thus, I would 
have brained the villain.'* 

“ Like enough, like enough,** taii Checklocke, **that is, if his hands 
had been tied, and his staff in your own ; but you know, as well as 
most of us, that Willy of the Bridge-gate Tower u no trifling playmate 
when one comes to handy««uffs.'* 

“ You would ceaEte to be angry," said Master Hewet, now placing his 
tablet in the pouch by his side, ^^as 1 have long since been, and would 
feel as much pity for that poor afflicted soul as 1 do, were you but as 
well acquainted with his story as I am.** > 

"‘What story?** exclaimed every voice at once, now forgetting all 
their previous anxiety caused by the strange circumstance which had just 
occurred at the opening of the chapter, showing how easily the attention 
of a crowd may be diverted by a more diance Word, or even the pointing 
of a Anger, fiom its most chen^ed pursuit. 

Checklocke's bravado concerning his not caring about being hanged, was 
allowed to sink into oblivion, and every man became a diild ; for "" men 

neea of the piers *ilieiiiselve^ and by toe various rows of piles driven around tkuio 
for their protection, and called the Sterlings,*' that at certain hours of tlio tide this 
liver of eight hundred feet in width had to loioe itself through narrow ways that, in 
nil, (lid not amount to one quarter of that space ; so that, at times, the flood was no 
liss than six feet higher on the one side of the bridge than on the other, forming a 
teorful c.itaract beneath every arch, leading to certain death tiie miscrablu wietch 
wlm w(i ) dmwn within its refustless power. 

On tho night of Sunday, July 6th, 1460, Jiok Cade being then in Smthwark, 
the city ciptamsithe mayor, aldormon and commonalty of Lor don, mounted euard 
,upon the flndge. ‘<Tho rcbeUes," says Hall in his Chronicle, “which neuver 
soundly slepte, for fearo of soda^no chaunces, hearing the Bridge to be kept and 
manned, lan with gioat haste to open the passage, where betwenc bothe partes was 
a leic(* andciucU encounter. Matthew Gough, more expertp in martiall mates than 
the other Cheuetoynes of tho Citie, perceiuing the Kentisbmon better to stand to 
their tacklying than his ymagination ciqiootod, adnised his companv no feithor to 
OToeedo towaid Southwarke, till the day appered; to tho enlen^ that the Ciiizons 
hearing where the place of tho ioopa^de rented, might secure their enemies and 
roloue thoir frondes and companions. But this eounsoil came to smal effect : for tho 
multitude of tho lobellos dravothe Citizens fiom tho stoulpes,**— wooden piles,— 
at the Budge-foote, to the Drawe-bridge, and began to set fyro in diuers houses. 
ALu . wimt joww it was to behold that mUerablo ohaunce : for some desyringe to 
eschew the fyre lopt on his enemies weapon, and'so died: foarfull women, with 
ch> Idron in their annes. amused and appalled, lept into the riuor ; other, doubtiiifie 
ht>w to sane them self bct>»ene fyre, ^tor, and swourii, wore in their houses 
Buftoo ito ^d smoldOTcd ; ytt the Caplayii^ nothvug regarding these ohaune s, 
lought on this Drew-Bndge all the nyghte valeauntly ; but in co^uaion tlu' rebi Ih s 
git the Urawo-Bndge and drowned many, and slew John Sutton, AblLruun. and 
Bobeit Uujr'.ando, ahardy Citizen, with many other, bosyde Mitthow Gough, a mm 
of mat* wit much experience in fuates of choaualne, the which in coutmual warrea 
had v.deauntty ‘.orued tho :5ing, and his fethcr, in the parted beyond the sea. But 
It lb often scao, that ho which many tymea hath vanquyshed his enemies in straungo 
countroys, and leturncd again as a conqueror, hath of his owne nation afterward 
bteu shamfiilly muHeied and brought to oonftision. This hard and sore conflict 
eiidu^on the Budge till ix. of the elocke in tho mornynge in doubtful chaunce 
wd Fortu^ 8 bala^'O : for some timo the Londoners were bet back to tbo stiilpes 
at Saina ^a^es Comer; and sodaynly agaynd the rebelles were repuLcd and 
dnueri b^ to the stulpea in Southwarke, so that both partes beynre faynte, 
very, and Iktygate, agr^ to desist from flght, and to leue battyll tfll the next 
toy, upon ooiiditom that ncyther Londoners should pass into Southwarke, noi the 
Kentibhmen mto London.” 
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are but children of a lariger growth then arranging themselveB in true 
childish manner before the window of Master lie wet's shop, they became 
all ears. 

It is now some years since,'* began the honest merchant, when — '* 

**Eh ! what's that;" exclaimed Harry Silkworm, the stringer. “Egad, 
they're coming at lost. Husza ! huzaa I Tlnsy 're coming, they're com* 
ing at last I" • 

Every eye and every ear was now suddenly turned towards the 
northern end of the bridge, whence arose a loud murmuring, and ever 
and anon, amidst distsyit shouts, the sweeter sounds of music. 

The crowd thought no more of Master Hewet, nor of the Cripple's tale, 
but hurried off, shouting and lauglung like mad, to meet the coming 
throng. 

The cavalcade and vast procession announced by the distant sounds 
which had so suddenly put a stop to the, no doubt, interesting history ot 
the Cripple, was that of the anxiously-awaited Maypole for St. Moiy 
Overies’ Green. 

It had been expected many hours before, but in consequence of the 
groat rains which had lately fallen, the roads, if roads they could be 
called, were in such wretched state, that at times great fears were enter- 
tained whether or not the Maypole would arrive until it had become a 
pole of some other month. 

Great interest had been exerted in the highest quarters, even with the 
King, to obtain a reversal of tRe cruel sentence which had doomed to 
exile the greatest 'pride of the City, the lofty Maypole, that had formerly 
every year reared its proud head upon Coinhill, but which had not beui 
used for now some eighteen years ; no, never since the unlucky “ Evil 
May-day" of 1517. *80 great a riot had then occurred, that the future 
raising of this mighty shaft was by command prohibited. It w^as of 
such gigantic proportions, that it far o’ertopped the steeple of the neigh- 
bouring church, and caused that church henceforth to be denominated 
St. Andrew Undershaft. 

Now, although the fate of that poor Maypole could not he reversed, 
yet permission had been obtmned to raise another on the green of St. 
hlary Overies, a lovely spot; not far removed from southern end of 
Old London Bridge. , 

Great indeed h^ been the preparations for bringing in from Highgate 
the envied shaft ; and great indeed had been the heart-burnings engen- 
dered between the “ Lads of Southwark ' and “ The city boys." The good 
£)lk of the Bridge cared little which side got the day ; they were a kind of 
go-betvreen, a sort of peace-maker, or, rather, peace-keeper, for if high 
words on either side of the Thames appeared to be but the prologue to 
hard blows, they at once raised their drawbridge, and thus kept the 
hot bloods apart until a little cooled, pnd rende^ capable of flowing 
calmly in^the diannels of disefetion. 

It was in consequence of the ^at honour conferred upon the Bridge, 
by the new Maypole condescending to pass across it, that every house 
was now decorated from top to bottom, with green boughs and sweet 
May flowers. Festoons and garlands hung from side to side, and every 
Sign was in like manner adorned. 
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As the shouts increased, and thus announced the nearer approach 
of the darling Maypole, all the ladies of the Bridge began to wave 
kerchiefs of every colour of the rainbow ; for although colours, in those 
days, were settled by law, yet that law embraced a pretty many shades; 
we are plainly told, that scarlet, red, crimson, murrey, brown, blues, 
black, greens, yellows, ofange, tawney, russet, marblegrey, with sheep's 
colour, and lion's colour, and motley, or iron-grey, as \fcll as puke, the 
sadnew colour, and asewer, and watchett, were all right lawful tints ; 
then what were the \mlawful ones ? — ^no one ever thought of asking that 
question, so the answer cannot be found. * 

The head of the procession was led on by a noted band of morris, or 
morei^que^ dancers, whose wild antics, and jingling bells that hung about 
their legs, gave infinite delight to all who were fortunate enough to 
witness the display. 

In one hand, each of these dancers held a shortish stick, highly 
adorned with streaming ribbons of varied hues ; and in the other, the 
comer of a bright scarlet handkerchief : these they continually w'aved 
about, first up, then down, then sideways, then around their heads, but 
all* the time dancing with tlieir feet in a fashion perfectly their own. 

Wherever a smUing female face appeared at any of the windows, of 
rather fairer features than the rest, they all at once pointed their staves 
towards the spot, making the lovely face more lovely still, by the deep 
blush their notice had called up ; and then they sang — 

** Fiom Mooribh lands we come, fair SuiiS, 

'I'o seek out BeautyV Queen ; 

** But <ill our toil is now repaid, 

** Sin^ thy sweet foce we've seen.^' 

Then they all laughed at the confusion they had caused to the fair 
object of their praises, and springing up, as if te fly in at the window, 
all kissed their hands to the beauty, and, with another merry laugh, 
moved on to repeat their gallantry a few doors off. 

The first fair dame they had thus singled out, was Alyce Hewet, 
wife to our honest merchant ; and well had. they proved the goodness ot 
their taste, for seldom had a fairer face been seen than that of lovely 
Alyce Hewet ; and, yet, beside her stood one, who, although but tnen a 
child, gave promise of future loveliness that would, if ever she arrived at 
womanhood, throw into shade even the sweet features of Dame Alyce, 
the admitted beauty of the Bridge. 

This angelic child was the only daughter of merchant Hewet, and 
not a little proud did he feel upon that day, as standing on the other 
side of this, his darling offepring, and supporting her upon the window- 
sill, while her little arms were playing around her mother's neck, to 
observe that not a soul passed b^ but n^e some remark to those most 
near at hand, evidently in adnuration of yvhat they saw at *the case- 
ment of the Golden Fleece. 

Next to the morris dancers came the city trumpeters, decked out m 
their golden coats of state ; to these, succeeded the loud-sounding kettle 
drums ; the city arms most richly worked in gold and silk and silver, 
hung down feom every instrument. Each p^r of drums was slung 
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upon the back of a sturdy clown who walked before the drummer, or 
as he was then called drumslade, and grinned and laughed as much at 
the crowd, as the crowd grinned and laughed at him, for these funny 
wags of drumslades, would every now and fiien, just to raise the mirth 
and solace the standers by, pretend to miss the drumhead and hit the 
head of the luckless wight instead ; but it was dll holiday fun, so a good 
knock could be given, and taken too, with no worse result than a hearty 
laugh. 

Then came some hundreds of apprentice boys, dressed all in their 
best — their cloaks were* new, and blue, for the summer months were 
coming. Their white slops, or breeches, were round and somewhat 
loose ; not so their nether hose, the tightly-fitting broad cloth stock- 
ings, which reaching half way up the leg, were sewn to the slops, and 
being also white, seemed all in one. Each wore a ribbon of the favo- 
rite colour of the ward in which their master lived ; their flat caps were 
all adorned with a sprig of May, and on their shoulders rested the far- 
famed “ Prentice Club.” 

Close to their heels cdhie the Southwark band of musicians playing 
upon s/ilamsy and other instruments bearing equally euphonious nam^s, 
besides a number of rebecs (fiddles with three strings), supposed to 
have been, like the morris dance, the invention of &e Moors ; then 
followed half a dozen bagpipers, the effect of whose screaming music 
was greatly heightened by the sherill comets, crooked like goats’ horns, 
the trumps and sagbutts, these gave wonderful delight, for our ancestors 
w^ere wondrously fond of noise ; the next portion might have given 
pleasure even to “ modem ears polite," for this consisted of a laige party 
of singing girls, whojse voices were well sustained by the pleasing ac- 
companiment of flutes and recorders, that is laige flageolets with 
theorbos and smaller lutes. After the musicians came a large company 
of the ** Southwark lads,” as a guard of honour to the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Ralpli Waren, who, with the Lady Mayoress mounted behind him on a 
pillion, rode upon a noble, cream-coloured charger, whose gallant bearing, 
and tossing of whose head, evinced his consciousness of the worthy lot^ 
he bore. The Mayor and his ^ood lady, whose natal day it happened to 
be, had condescended upon this auspicious occasion to become the Lord 
and Lady of the May. To do full honour to this worthy knight and his 
fair dame, the sheriffs, and all the aldermen of the various wards, cams 
mounted in like manner, each with his spouse, his sister, or his fait 
daughter riding behind him, dressed out in all the pomp of civic gran- 
deur. At this moment the sun, as if to smile upon this goodly show of 
wealth and beauty, shone forth with redoubled splendour, and caused 
tlie crowd to burst out into an universal shout of heartfelt admiration. 
Not only the riders, but the splendid chafers too, were fiuicifully be- 
decked with May flowers of every sort. • 

Immediately after these capie the gem of gems, the glory of the day, 
the gorgeous Maypole ! 

No less than thirty oxen were employed, two by two, to drag this 
monstrous shaft. The ropes by which they were attached to the machine 
wdiereon the Maypole lay, were covered with flowers of every kind then 
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in bloom ; to each hom of the ox was attached a nosegay of sweet herbs 
and sweeter flowers. 

The Maypole itself, large as the mast of a ship, was painted in twisted 
hands of yarious colours. At several parts enonnous hoops hung around 
the shaft, suspended by variegated ribbons, and thickly covered with 
hawthorn boughs and sweetest eglantine, mixed up with roses. Tiiese 
hoops were made to move easily around the pole, and^from them hung 
down long lines of Flora's choicest gifts. 

The two firat oxen, perfect beauties in their way, were entirely white, 
and had the honour of being led with golden cliaiifs fastened to their horns, 
by the two wardens of the bridge ; the rest were guided by the servants 
of the Lord Mayor, in their state Uveries. 

The rear of this long and magnificent procession was guarded by two 
enonnous giants, dressed after the fashion of Gog and Magog in Guildhall, 
and a joyous, wide-mouthed, waggle-tailed dragon, who ever and anon 
threw out flery squibs and crackers amongst the crowd, which Ctauseil 
even more laughter than did the score of merry jesters in their caps and 
bells, and paUy-coloured jerkins, whose greatest piece of wit appeared 
to consist in jumping upon each other's shoulders, and then falling 
headlong over amongst the crowd ; this they generally did wherever they 
saw a little knot of pretty, smiling girls, around half a dozen of whose 
necks the falling jester would cling at once for support, and mostly re- 
turned his thanks in a dozen hearty an^ks upon their ruby lips. 

Next to this great feat of fun, was that pf |ill the jesters to- 
gether pulling at the dragon's tail, which being made to give way, 
whenever the man inside liked to let go the string, they all fell down back- 
wards in a heap. The dragon then would turn indignantly around, 
and puff a quantity of flower from his nostrils, right into the face of any 
country clown, who, open-mouthed, might be laughing loudest at the fun- 

Thus, then, moved on the Maypole merry crowd, who, then, as usual 
upon all holiday occasions, seemed to forget for a brief space that they 
lived in a reign of tyranny, deceit, of Are and of blood. 

The moment the eyes of the good folk of the Bridge were opened to 
the splendid delights preparing fer them oigi Saint Mary Overics' Gretm, 
it was deemed incumbent upon them to close at once their shops, for 
who could attend to business at such a time? This shutting of the 
Bridge shops was soon done ; for most of the shutters were merely large 
flaps, hung on hinges to the top of the open shop fronts, and when 
turned up, mostly exhibited the name and calling of the inhabitant, 
painted in large letters thereon. 

These shutter flaps were now being quickly lowered — ^tlie bolts passed 
through — ^then the master and his dame, maids, apprentices and all were 
seen issuing from the dwellings, and last of all, the careful master, 
having closed and locked the putward door, was hurrying after his 
family, whose anxious haste could brook no delay. • 

Almost the last of those who left the Bridge was Master William 
Hewet. On his arm hung his sweet and loving dame, wearing her 
newest fashioned kirtle of Stamel red, which shewed full bravely from be- 
neath her open-fronted gown of lion colour. . On her head she wore the 
French hood which became her mightily. Behind her walked her 
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pretty serving maid, with head uncovered, but whose luxuriant hair, 
plaited in a most coquettish style, was amply adorned with various knots 
of ribbon, that made her look provokingly agreeable. In her hand she 
held the lovely child, whom we noticed at the casement of the Golden 
Fleece ; and ^er them followed the two apprentice lads. 

These youths were both tall — ^both slim — but both strongly framed. 

The one as %ir as day, whose ingenuous open countenance bespoke 
nought but honour and straightforward truth — ^iiis name was Edward 
Osborne. 

The other, Henry, W Harry Horton, was proud of his raven locks, 
and in spite of all commands, would let them grow much longer than 
the law prescribed, or than were ventured to be worn by any other 
apprentice of their ward. His eyes were sparkling bright, and black as 
jet ; and, altogether, in spite of the apprentice garb, the blue cloth 
cloak, with slops and hose of white, stood out a truly handsome lad. 

The manners of these two youths were as unlike as were their 
features. .Osborne, as they walked slowly to the Southwark Green, was 
ever trying to amuse his master's child, by all the little acts of kindness 
or of childish sport his youthful fancy could devise. Not so, Harry 
Horton — all his attention was directed towards the Hebe of a maid, the 
pretty Flora Gray, who seemed, by sundry side glances, and by the 
manner in which she received his slily-whispcred words, to be upon a 
footing of vastly good understanding. 

At the momentth/>y arrived upon St Mary Overies' Green, a thousand 
arrows, with whistling heads, were shot straight up into the air; this 
was in honour of the fixing the Maypole, which had that instant been 
accomplished. The trumpets sounded, the drums were beaten, wooden 
cannons, hooped round with iron, were discharged, to add their voices of 
thunder to the glorious noise. 

Maidens, almost buried in flowers, had seized the long hanging floral 
cords which depended from the Maypole hoops, and now were dancing 
round and round, singing a new May -day verse, written for the occasion 
by Sir Filbut Fussy, and in which, at stated times, all the bystanders 
joined, by way of chorus ; and thus it was they sang— 

Maidsnt — Which is the sweetest month in all the year P” 

ByzUinder^ — Why, the merry, merry, merry, merry, merry month of May I" 
Maidens — ^ When ^ the buds* notes sweetest on the ear ?** 

Bystanders — In the merry, meiry, merry, merry, merry month of May !** 

Upon this, twelve young girls advanced towards the seat upon which 
the Lord and Lady of the May were enthroned, and as they strewed 
May-flowers and rosea before them, they also sang— 

" If May be &irest — ^if May be sweetest— 

^ If May be bii th-time of hope, oh ! then say. 

Which of the ironths in the twelve is the mcetest 
To father our fair Udy*s own natal day ?*' 

Then it was that the whole assembly thundered out and danced 
aoout like mad, as they exclaimed — 

^ Why, the meiiy, merry, meiry, mc|fry, merry month of May, 
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Oh, hovr merrily did they sing it — and how merrily did they dance 
it 5 — and how right merrily did Master Harry Horton appear to foot it 
away with the poor simple girl. Dame Hewet's maiden, Flora Gray ; 
while Edward Osborne delighted the good merchant, by dancing and 
playing with his darling child, the lovely little Anne. 

We shall not draw too*heavily upon the patience of the gentle reader, 
by detailing all the good haps, nor all the mishaps, which' happened 
upon this happy day ; nor how the men in the legs «of the giants 
became tired of their load, and getting from underneath, left the poor 
giants without a leg to stand, on ; nor how the dfagon, by mistake, let 
off a quantity of squibs in his own inside, and made the place too hot 
to hold him — nor how he then tore off his own head, and walked about 
all the rest of the day without one-^nor how the Duke of Shoreditch, 
King Henry's mock Duke of Archers, with all his mock Marquises, 
and Counts, and Earls, and merry men all, challenged the Fringe 
Arthur, another mock, but formally-acknowl^ged, dignatory, with alL 
his Knights of the round table, who had come from Mile End gorgeously 
attired. This* band was formed of the rival archers to those of the Duke 
of Shoreditch ; but they were merry men all, and the very best of friends ; 
so, to show the different styles of drawing the long bow, for the solace 
of the crowd, the Duke' of Shoreditch's party were to represent the 
English bowmen, while that of Prince Arthur, the archers of France. 

Great merriment was caused by the wn endeavours the Frenchmen 
made to bend the strong English bow, for they pretended not to know 
the knack of the craft ; so, standing bolt upright, according to the fo- 
reign fancy, their arrows all fell wofully short of the mark. Not so the 
English side — ^they, according to their country's style, all threw them- 
selves forward a step, and thus added the whole weight of their bodies 
to the bending of their bows, which being done to the full extent, sent 
forth the arrow with unerring aim right home to the mark, at a dis- 
tance of upwards of a thousand feet. 

The law compelling all masters to teach their apprentices the bow- 
man's art, a trial of skill now took place amongst these young tyros ; 
but of this we shall give no further account,, than to state how Harry 
Horton missed the butt every shot, and that Edward Osborne hit it no 
less than four times out of five ; and perhaps he would have hit it the 
last shot, but just as he let loose his fifth shaft, a disturbance arose 
that had nearly put an unpleasant end to all the day's sports. 

The cry of— A witch ! a witch !" resounded from a crowd of un- 
feeling lads hard by, who were quickly headed and encouraged by 
Harry Horton, to hunt a poor old woman. Useless were her feeble en- 
deavours to escape : pushed from side to side, she screamed, and cried 
for mercy ; but die more hopeless her state, the more the shouts and 
laughter increased ; they bade her#** run foy her life, or she should bo 
ducked till she drowned.” Harry Horton cried out-^‘* Tie her by the 
legs, and drag her to the pond.” ^ 

At this moment Edw^ Osborne dashed into the middle of the crowd, 
club in hand, and stflnding over the poor old woman, who had sunk 
upon the earth, he, with about three swings of his formidable weapon, 
in an instant cleared a space of some yar^ around him.—** You 
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cowardly curs !*' exclaimed young Edward, his mild eyes now flashing 
lire as ne spoke ; “ is an old woman the only game you have the 
courage to hunt ? Now, mark me, all of you — but one dare advwce 
a single step, until I have raised this poor old soul, and put her in a 
place of safety, by my master’s honour, and that's my own, I'll fell him 
to the ground I” 

“ Hollo ! young champion of the young and fair^* roared out Harry 
Horton, lau^iing aloud, and then added, in a savage tone, “ let her 
alone, or w^et not you alone, or if you must have a bout at fisty-cuifs, 
have at you." Saying this, he, with two others, who appeared to possess 
more courage than the rest, and who were now armed with their clubs, 
rushed forward upon Edward, as he was at the moment stooping down 
to assist the wretched woman. What' might have been his fate, thus 
taken at disadvantage, we know not, but just, in the very nick of time, 
up sprang two new friends to the weaker side, and in a moment more, 
Horton and his valiant pals found themselves grovelling in the dust. 

One of the new comers turned out to be our ncwly-n^e acquaintance, 
the Crpple of the Bridge, whose staff, as we have before hinted, was a 
trifle much more likely to make a man cry than laugh. 

The other was a ragged youth, who having dexterously disarmed 
Hany Horton, kocked him down with his own club : the Cripple had 
settled the other two. 

Come, mother, come," said the ragged lad, 1 knowed you'd get 
into trouble if you corned here.^ 

“ Take her away quickly," said Edward ; ‘‘ remove her while she is 
safe, and I, and our sturdy friend here, will keep the rabble back." 

The menacing attitude of Edward and his unexpected ally, were not 
required to stay the fray. Now the three most daring had for a time 
been rendered powerless, the rest seemed little disposed to take the 
quarrel upon themselves ; nor was the cry of A witdi, a witch I" 
once again repeated. 

‘‘ Give me your hand," said the Cripple, addressing Edward Osborne, 

I'll shake hands with you — ^but it's not every hand I would shake— 
but you are a brave lad, and a kind — you have a heart, and that is 
more than we can find in every breast; yes, you have a heart, for 
you will befriend the old— even .the ug/y. 1 would that you had a 
better master." 

“ Where shall we find one ?" replied Edward ; his equal does not 
exist in London town." 

Good as you think him," said the Cripple, chuckling, I shall boil 
his head yet," and again he laughed. 

“ Why," retorted Edward, shewing some di^ust at what he heard, 

why, 1 say, do you never come near my good master, nor ever hear 
his name, but you must utter those offensive words ?" 

Time will shew, lad, time will shew," said the Cripple. But 
mark me, 1 am your friend /" and theii came forth his horrid screech- 
ing laugh ; there's an honour for you, lad — think of that — Willy, the 
Ckipple of the Bridge-gate Tower, has condescended to call you friend^ 
ha, ha I ho, ho ! he, he— 1" and the Cripple went hobbling off. 

As Edward turned about to rejoin his master, he was accosted by the 
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poor ragged lad, who having found a shelter for the old woman, now 
returned to offer his simple, but heartfelt thanks. 

After making a thousand bows and scrapes, he said — I vish I vos 
a gentleman born and bred — for then I would ask to take your hand, 
and if 1 did, 1 think I sliould squeeze a part of my heart into it, I am 
so grateful for what you* have done to-day. That poor old woman, 
Master Edward, for 1 knows who you are vel enough, is ufy old mother, 
and I love her more tlian my life, for a kindcrer hearted, blesseder 
creature, I don't think even Heaven itself ever made." 

“ Well, then," said Edward, smiling, “ if you jAromisc not to squeeze 
your heart into it— there are two reasons why I will give you my 
hand; first, because a lad who loves his mother, as you seem to do, 
cannot be a bad fellow at bottom ; the second, because I owe you much 
more thanks than you do me. 1 know the spite of my scowling brother 
apprentice there, who has just sneaked off, and who is now whispering 
to those two ill-looking fellows. Had he but had his way whil^ his 
rage was up, 1 doubt me little but he would have solved that dubious 
point in natural histoxy, of whether I have, or have not, any brains in 
my stupid head ; for he’d have cracked it or his own club. I'll swear. I 
know him, and I know, too, that I have given him mortal offence by my 
good luck with the long bow. But I fear him not ; for he knows 1 've 
shown him more than once whose arm is the stronger. But tell me, 
who and what are you, since you know who I am ?" 

“Vy,” replied the lad, *‘I'm not exactly a prince .as you may see 
with half an eye, nor am 1 a beggar; that is, not a licensed one. Oh 
no ! a poor devil like me has no interest vith the Court to get such a 
blessing as a King's varrant for begging ; so, if I does try the trade now 
and then just a lectle, I'm oblig^ to do it on tlie sly, in a sort of 
smuggling way. I keeps open house at the foot of Old Swan Lane, and 
the more fiiends that comes to see me, the better 1 likes it, and lots of 
lords, and ladies, and nobles does come to see me, I can tell you, and 
takes me by the arm. Vy, I've been the support of hundreds on 'em." 

** Speak more plainly, there's a good fellow," said Edward, not at all 
comprehending what tho lad could possibly mean. 

“ Vy, you see, how they owes their support to me is this — I keeps 
a board for 'em to valk on from the shore to their boats." 

^^Oh, I understand you now," said Edward ; ‘^you are a Jack-in-the 
water." 

“*Yes," replied the other, “I'm a Jack-m-the-vorter, but I'm a 
Villiam out on it." 

“Then your name, I suppose, is William," inquired Osborne; “but 
have you no other?" 

“ To be sure I have ; I’ve three names altogether," replied the lad ; 
“I’m Jack — I'm Villiam — and •I'm Billy the Bbidoe-shootbr !" 
The iMt he uttered with evident feelings of pride. * 

“Billy the Bridge-shooter! that's an odd name," observed Edward ; 
“how came you by that ?" 

“You see," said the other, “almost all men in this vorld excels in 
summut, only it's not alvays found out vot that summut is; — ^now in?* 
sumniut vos found out almost as joon as 1 vos born." 
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Indeed ! and pray *what might it be f ” 

“ Vy, I VOS bom corky/’ j* 

What !” exclaimed Edward, completely taken by surprise. 

*‘Vot! vy, corky. You knows vot a cork is, I . suppose? Veil, 
then, I VOS bom corky— that is, I'm so uncommon light, that if you 
throws me into the- vorter, old Nick himself can’t make me sink." 

Your defhiition of the term," said Edward, smiling, as v^ell he 
might, *‘is perfectly satis&ctory; although, 1 must confess, without 
your elucidation, 'J should never have guessed at the meaning : but may , 
1 ask you," and Edward again smiled, may I ask how your corkinesa 
was first discovered; for surely you. did not, as yovir words would 
almost imply, go swimming the moment you were bom ?” 

Did’nt I, though ! but indeed 1 did — ^that is, afore I vos a veek old. 
I’ll tell you how it happened; and, my viskers! — only I haven't got 
none — ^if I hadn't been bom corky, I Wouldn't a been here now to tell 
^ou tvot I’m going to tell you, 1 can tell you. Veil then — smother vos 
m in bed, and fast asleep. Father ves a blind man, but uncommon 
dever in household concerns, and alvays looked arter — nh, I don’t mean 
that ; for if he vos blind, you know, he couldn’t look arter nothing ; 
but he used to attend to the cooking — and such a cook he vos — ^’’ 

But if he were blind," said Edward, how could he see which 
things he wanted?" 

Oh, that vos easy enough !, he used to stick his finger into all the 
things vun arter the other, and suck it, until he corned to the vun he 
vanted. Now, lie "and mother were dotingly-fond of boiled sucking- 
pig ; and on the day I’m speaking on, father, who had been drinking a 
leetle more than he ought to have done, and had made me drink a leetlc 
drop too, just to keep me quiet while he vos at his cooking, laid me 
down dead asleep on the table, by the side of the pig : off he goes — 
back he comes vith the only saucepan ve had, vhich vos- an uncommon 
laige 'un — ^fills it half full of vorter — pops it on the fire — ^pops me into - 
it, instead of the pig, and then pops on the lid. As 1 happened ta go 
in flat on my back, there I floated safe enough, for nothing can make 
me sink. By-and-by, as. you may suppose, the vorter began to get 
rather too vorm to be pleasant; and then, oh, my viskers! didn’t I 
begin to bawl, and kick about?. Off vent the lid — splash vent the 
vorter— mother b^an to scream out that the devil vos in the pot — in 
rushed the neighbours to lam the cause of such alarm ; vhen, fortunately, 
vun on ’em, happening to be a priest, who didn't care for the devil or 
all his imps, volked boldly up to the saucepan, and took me out, to the 
astonishment of all. It vos soon settled, that 1 had been bevitched, 
and changed, for a time, into a pig — ^the real vun the priest took avay 
vith him to his own house, declaring that — * He vould first roast the 
evil fiend,’ as he called the pig, * aqd then dewour it ;’ and ve have 
eveiy reason to believe hejdid. And now, master Edward, do you 
think I am wrong in saying'I vos bom corky. It's because I’m corky, 
I'm called the Bridge-shooter. Ven a boatman’s afrmd to go through 
by himself, vy, I shoots through vith him. If 1 happens to slioot him 
into the vorter, vy, I shoots in arter him, and picks him up, for nothing 
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can make me sink. By-the-by, a thought has just struck me — can you 
Bvim ?" 

“ Not like a fish I" said Edward ; unless, indeed, it be like a flat 
one^ which is generally found at the bottom of the river. No, I have 
often tried, but always U> but little purpose." 

“ That," replied Billy tfte Bridge-shooter, is because you have 
never been properly teacheJ. Now, vill you make me downright 
happy ?" 

How can I do that ?" said young Osborne. * 

“ Vy, let me lam you to keep your head above vortcr — it’s an un- 
common useful hart. You have saved my old mother’s life, and do, now, 
let me teach you to save your own, and, may be, a hundred others. It 
is not much a poor fellow like me can do, to the like o'you, to show his 
gratitude ; but, poor as 1 am in all else, if you comes to the svimming. 
I'm richer than any Lord 1 knows, lu a single veck, you sliall be as 
corky as I am.” 

“ Well, I ‘must confess,” said Edward, “that is a temptation fSot 
easily to be withstood ; and, upon one condition, I accept your offer— 
you must let me pay you for it.” 

“ You’ve paid me afore hand all I means to take,” replied the other. 
** No, no, svim for love ; and pay me, if you likes, for any other little 
artful dot I may teach you." 

The expression, “ dot" he evidently used in the manner we, now- 
adays, employ that elegant little word, “ dod^e y” 1)uC we have no doubt 
that, to the “ gents" of those days, it was equally expressive and in- 
telligible. 

Kdward Osborne, who felt a pity for the poor ragged lad, on account 
of the filial affection he had so strongly evinced, and fancying he could 
discover beneath the dense soil of ignorance, a seed or two, that might, 
bya little culture, grow up into good, suddenly took into his head the 
romantic idea of adopting the outcast as his son, notwithstanding the said 
outcast was at Ic^st a couple of years older than himself. But at the 
romantic age at which Edward Osborne then found himself, what 
wildness of fancy could be loo extravagant to be seized upon as tlie 
otlspring of tlie profoundest wisdon^? 

For ourselves, we love romance ; it is the bright star of our life — the 
child of hope that takes us by the hand, and leads our steps as sweetly 
on through this world’s bleak and barren patlis, as though tliey wero 
formed on velvet moss, and lay midst beds of roses. 

Having the romantic fit strongly upon us at this instant, we do not 
find it at all difficult to forgive young Osborne, for the folly, as the ice- 
bound intellects of common-sense people would call it, of the plan ho 
had just formed. He had thoi^ht of a way to repay his new protigi 
for any trouble he might give him, whichihe hoped, and full^ expected, 
would prove of more real service to thiff Jack-in-the- water, than even 
money itself. The fate of all these grand schemes will be seen as we 
proceed ; at present, we shall merely inform our gentle readers, that it 
was soon arranged, to the great delight and perfect satisfaction of Billy 
the Bridge-shooter, that, every morning at daybreak, young Osborne 
sliould take his swimming lesson. • 
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With this understanding, they separated ; Jack*^’-^e-water was soon 
lost in the crowd, and Edward hastened to rejoin his master and mistress* 
The moment he came witliin sight of them, he j^rceived that some- 
thing had gone amiss ; his master looked angrily — ^his mistress snatched 
back the child, who had made a movement, as if to run and meet her 
playmate — an<b as to Flora Gray, she tossed her nose up^ in the air, at 
least a yard, when he offered her his arm, and, turning her back 
suddenly upon him, said — ‘‘ Go to your villains I— we want none of your 
company here !" And then, with another toss of the head, and another 
turn up of the nose, away she walked. 

Poor Osborne, who, in roite of all his endeavours, h^d never yet been 
able to ingratiate himself nilly into the good favour of his mistress, saw, 
now, by her looks, that he was, from some cause or other, lower than 
ever in her estimation. 

The truth was, that Harry Horton* had becn^ beforehand, and made 
own stoiy good, by reversing the whole facts of the^ case. Tears 
actually came into Horton's eyes, as he related Osborne's cruel turn of 
mind, that could feel delight in afflicting the aged and infirm : but what, 
he said, made his heart quite bleed, was, to see so respectable a youth, 
as young Osborne had formerly been, now falling into the lowest 
degradation, by associating with the vilest of the vile. Why docs 
he not," he continued, do as \ do ? — why does he not associate more 
with the good father of St. Thomas-of-the-Bridge, instead of always 
being with such thieves as that lad who attends the boats at the Swan- 
stairs? they are always together-— always I ^And only to think, now, 
as if it w'ere just to prove my words — ^look there, yonder, in the distance, 
you can see them bath — but, alas! they are always together. Good 
heavens !" he ejaculated, as if a sudden thought had seized him ; and, 
then continuing, as though ^ he had been merely thinking aloud — But, 

no, no ! that cannot be ! — and, yet " 

“ Yet, what ?■' exclaimed Alyce, with anxiety, “ speak plainly ; for 
myself, I have always doubted the sincerity of young Osborne ; the 
more so since our saintly ffither, Brassinjaw, first pointed out to me 
that such unceasing propriety of conduct and such unvarying attention 
to his every duty, formed an unerring proof of inward hypocrisy !*' 

If that be the case, dear Alyce," said the merchant, who hod a fur 
less exalted opinion of the saintly father, Brassinjaw, than 'his wife 
had, if that be the case, I suppose that impropriety of conduct, and 
fiirattention to ones every duty l^spcak the saint— is this the reason 
father Brassinjaw is so irery saintly V* 

Such difficult questions, husband, we must leave to the wise and 
learned ; sinful creatures like ourselves, should never meddle with such 
deep matters," replied the truly-good ebut simple-minded .Alyce. “ I 
fear me often, William, that|the new and dangerous opinions, which, 
however I try to close my ears to, will still at times force themselves 
upon me, have found a grateful soil in your unguarded mind. If once I 
thought that that arch fiend, as saintly fiither Brassinjaw rightly calls 
blartin Luthe r — — ' 

For mercy sake, Alyce, do let Martin Luthe. oe still ■ and tell me. 
Hairy, what are your fears ?*' Tliis the poor merchant said merely to 
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change the thoughts and stop the tongue of Dame Alyce upon the 
interminable subject of Martin Luther. 

“ Why/' said Harry Horton, “ it suddenly flashed across my mind, 
seeing what 1 have just > witnessed-— but Heaven grant I may be wrong 
—but, I say, it suddenly flashed across my mind that it was within the 
pale of possibility, that Bdward and that ragged ru^an might be 
found to know more of the robbety at my good master's house, and for 
which a poor fellow, whom I sincerely believe to be as innocent as I am, 
is now in jail, and should the trial go against him, will be hanged. 
You know," he continued, that it was Edward who first discovered 
the robbery, which had b^n so ingeniously contrived, that little short 
of inspiration, or previous knowledge of what was to be done, could 
have detected it. He was ever the enemy of the poor fellow now in 
prison, and the sworn friend of the only witness upon whose evidence 
the life of the accused will hang. Now, putting this and that together, 
it strikes me that much 'truth , might be elicited — " here his countenance 
assumed a truly demoniacal expression, but it vanished almost as soon 
as seen, as he said, could you obtain permission but for a few minutes 
to put him to the rack ?" 

Heaven forbid I" exclaimed the merchant, indignantly. “ What ! 
give the son of my oldest and best of friends to the torture, for the sake 
of a paltry piece or two of cloth of gold ? Rather would 1 toss the whole 
contents of the Golden Fleece into the Thames !" 

And why?" retorted Dame Alyce ; as saintly* Father Brassinjaw 
truly says— all means should be tned to bring a sinner to repentance." 

1 only spoke for the best, master," said Horton ; and 1 am sorry, 
now, 1 have spoken at all ; forget what I have s^id— I dare say 1 am 
wrong — and no doubt a friendly squeeze of the hand means any thing 
but familiarity." As he said this, he pointed rather insolently towards 
the distance, exactly at the moment Edward was giving his hand to the 
grateful ragged lad. ** I shall live an enviable life when he sliall come 
to know all 1 have said." 

But he shall know nothing of what you have said," replied Alyce ; 
“ you are a good youth and a worthy, and* shall not ha exposed to the 
ill will of any one^ You know I ^am always your friend ; and your 
master will not gainsay my pleasure, 1 am certain ; so do not fear him, 
for not a word shall he hear from cither of us ; but we will keep ^a 
watchful eye upon him, be assured. Now, Henry, go and join the 
merry-makers." 

No, mistress," he replied ; I will home to my Rttle room, and 
nrepare myself for to-morrow’s confession." 

As he retired, he looked first at *Aiyce, then sighed gently, an^ 
casting his eyes up to heaven, he looked once more, then wended his 
way towards the bridge. Whaf he intended by the look, the sigh, and 
the upturning of his eyes, we for the present can only guess } but that 
there was something strange in his manner of doing it, might be 
inferred from the involuntary, but transient blush which suddenly 
suffused the lovely fece of Alyce— so slight, indeed, had been the cause 
which made the rose to bloom where the lily had been planted, that 
she herself was still unconsciaus of the fleeting change. 
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Poor Flora Gray looked after him in vain : lie seemed to have for- 
gotten that such a person had ever existed ; she blushed too, but her 
blush was felt, was understood, and with it came a frown, for she was 
angered at his neglect ; this it was, perhaps, which greatly heightened 
the asperity of manner she had evinced towards Edward, when he had 
approached witji a heart overflowing with kindness and goodwill towards 
all human beings. 

As Harry Horton hurried along, he let loose to his ill feelings in low 
murmurings. . “ So, sq!” said he; “ I think I have sown some seeds 
this day in Master Osborne’s path, that shall ere long grow up and bear 
a plenteous harvest of poisonous thorns. He seems bom to be my 
rock-a-head. Although years younger than I am,' he is still the stronger. 
In all things he ever takes the lead ; but 1 may have my revenge yet. 
One month more, and I am no longer an apprentice : if I can but ont;e 
get a footing in partnership with Master Hewet, I'll work his heart out. 
1 have found out the length of our mistress’s foot, thanks to the glut- 
tony and licentiousness of saintly Father^Brassinjaw, who, when the wine 
is in, would, for an extra flagon of Rhenish, or a yard of our master's 
cloth of gold to'givc to some fair sinner he would sanctify, tell me all the 
secrets of all the wives in Christendom, did he but know them. 
There is not a failing of either Hewet or his sweet-eyed dame that are 
not in my keeping ; and it is upon the failings, not the virtues of man- 
kind, the crafty work their will; 'How lovely Alyce looked to-day ! but 
she has too much Of the saint, and too little of the woman about her at 
present ; but they say a reformation is at hand, so who knows !” and 
then he laughed at his own thoughts. ‘‘ I wish,” he went on, “ that 
simpleton, Flora Gray, would be less fond. I only flirted with her be- 
cause I thought she could worm out her mistress's secrets ; and now, 
forsooth, she thinks I'm over head and ears in love with her, and looks 
to be my wife — ^ha, ha ! a pretty wife for Harry Horton ! I want no 
wife — at least of my own. No, no 1 I want fame and fortune ; and I'll 
have th^m, or the gallows.” 

As the sable wings of night began to flutter over the gay and glitter- 
ing scene on Mary Overics’ Green, pre;^arations commenced for the more 
wild and reckless sports by the flicl^ering and varying light of innume- 
rable bonfires. All along the road from the Green, and down the High- 
street of Southwark, as far as the eye could reach, these ancient demon- 
strations of holiday delight might bo seen blazing ; barrels 6f pitch, and 
indeed every combustible material the crowd could conveniently lay their 
hands on, were heaped upon these burning signs of merry-making. 

^ The High-street of Southwark was at that time composed principally 
of large inns, capable of accommodating hundreds of guests ; both man 
and horse found shelter there. The most notorious was the Tabard, 
opposite St. Margaret’s Hill, the well-known inn at which Chaucer and 
his pilgrims to Canterbury slept the night before t^ey started on their 
holy journey. It was before this inn now burned the largest bonfire of the 
whole, and around it danced the biggest crowd of madcap maids and boys. 

As time flew on, the more sober-minded citizens, one by one, with 
their dames and children, left this wild but highly picturesque scene of 
frantic revelry. c 
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Then the moon arose, but, as if ashamed of what she saw, jessed on 
majestically, and soon was lost to mortal sight. The Spirit of Fatigue 
next sent forth her enervating breath' across the plain ; the strongest, 
however reluctantly, were soon subdued, .and laggingly strolled 
homeward to their welcome beds. The fires themselves seemed tired 
out at the roaring life they had led, and sinking by decrees became, 
what all things that have lived must become— dust. A few poor worn 
out wretches, too poor to own a home, huddled themselves around the 
dying embers, and soon, by sleep's great alchemy,^came the lords and 
princes of the earth. Thus ended that merry May-day on Mary Overies' 
lovely Green. 


CHAPTER II. 

^ere taw I firat the dark Imagining 
Of Felony— and all the eompaiusing ; 

The cruel ire, red as any gl^e ; 

The pick-piirse, and eke the pale dredo 
Conteke with bloody knife, and sharp mendcc; 

All full of chirking was that aorry place. — C h Aoesn. 

After the moon had descended on the night of our May-day, thick 
clouds overspread the heavens, and all around was dark and drear. The 
cataracts beneath the bridge, were «t their greatest fall, and came down 
thundering and raging, as though Old Father Thames was struggling to 
dash in pieces the mighty chain which Peter of Cojechurch had thrown 
across him, and which now was chafing him to madness. There are few 
sounds more appalling to mortal ears than that of raging waters heard 
in darkness, it seems like tjie voice of Desolation calling upon Death ! 

The old bell of St. Paurs had just proclaimed that the twelfth hour of 
night was dead and had passed away for ever, when a little glimmering 
light might be perceived issuing from the small opening to be found in 
the basement of Master Hewet’s house, which stood exactly over the 
fifth arch, counting from the right-hand side of our large plate of Old 
London Bridge — then for a moment it was obscured — then it shone forth 
again : and now might be faintly discerned the shadowy form of a man 
descending by a rope upon the sterling beneath — it was Harry Horton ! 

Taking from his breast a small silver tube, he placed it to his lips and 
sent forth one long shrill whistle ; but, loud as it was, it could scarcely be 
heard above the falling waters, that seemed to be laughing in derision at 
the puny effort ; and yet it must have reached the intended ear, for in- 
stantly a window over the centre of the sixth arch opeiied, and another 
rope was let down, at the end of Vhich was fastened a small ship lantern ; 
this was wavered from side to side, further ind further, until it rSached the 
hand of Horton, wh^ twisting the end of the rope round his wrist, with a 
detei-mined bound swung across the flood, and landed upon the opposite 
sterling. From this sterling a rude ladder, led to the house above. Be- 
fore he mounted, he said to the man who was looking dora upon 
him — “ Has he come ?" n 
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Not yet,” was the reply ; “ but he cannot noVr be long. There 
are some half dozen merry blades here ; so up, and be as merry as 
they." 

Horton ascended, and once more found himself in the well-known 
lower drinking-room of the Cardinal’s Hat," the public of worst 
repute upon the bridge. 

Amongst fhe half dozen ill-looking fellows who sat around a laige 
flaggon of sweet ale, mixed with ardent spirits, was one, who had better, 
for his own credit, have been elsewhere — ^it was no less a personage than 
the saintly Father B/assinjaw I This right reverend gentleman generally 
found some excuse for passing a few hours every night in this receptacle 
of vice — ^but, he said, “ it was his duty to seek out the vicious — ^the 
good could take care of themselves : where vice was, he would ever be 
found." And he might have added, that where he was found, vice 
surely was. 

It was at these midnight meetings that Horton used to gather from 
this drunken priest the secrets of all his neighbours, and which he treasured 
up, intending, as time should serve, to turn them to his own account. 

The excuse father Brassinjaw made for being there this evening, was 
that he had seen the newsman come in ; and that he, like all the 
dwellers on the bridge, was anxious to learn the real cause of their 
recent alarm. 

Before newspapers were invented, there were certain men who 
made it their sole employ to go about collecting news, which, for a 
very small consideration they retai]^ out to the curiously inclined. 
The more respectable of the order, and who could write, gained a very 
fair living by sending news-sheets to the castles and country mansions 
of such as they coulU get to be their regular customers — ^the poorer sort, 
like the one now in the Cardinal’s Hat, merely ran from pot-house to 
pot-house, repeating what tliey had heard during the day — and some 
times mu^ which they had not heard. 

Just as Horton entered, the newsman, a ragged, unwashed fellow^ 
was standing in the midst of the dirty room, relating what was pretty 
nearly the truth — ^that — ^how he had just come from Greenwich, where 
there had been a tournament — and how that the King's Highness was 
there, and Nan Bullen too (for so the common people usually called the 
Queen), and how her brother Lord Rochford and Harry Norris fought^ 
and that how Nan dropped her kerchief, and how Norris took it up and 
kissed it, pretending to wipe his face — and how the King, swearing a 
dreadful oath, jumped up, and mounting his horse, galloped off to London, 
attended only by six gentlemen — and how Rochford, and Norris, and 
Sir Francis Western were all arrested— and that how Nan Bullen 
fainted, and how it was said that was a planned thing against Nan, 
because the King had a likii^ for Jeimy Seymour — and that how she 
would be^ Queen, and Nan bu burnt to death* 

And serve her right" roared out Brassinjaw, iiArather an unsteady 
voice she's a heretic, and deserves to be burnt ; and so I would have 
told the King to his face, had 1 seen him go by." 

Neither you, nor any man living, had dared to wag a tongue," said 
fl^e hpstji **had you seen him. As bla^k as thunder is virgin snow 
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compared to his look ; and he came upon us, too, so unawares, that not 
a soul upon the bridge, save Master Hewet, who's always sure to be on 
the right side of the hedge — ^no, not one of us flopped down upon our 
knees as he went past. 1 hope the not bending of our knees may not 
prove the breaking of our : 5 >ecks." 

The discourse was here put an end to, as far as Horton was concerned, 
by the entrance of the man he had been so anxiously awaiting ; tllb 
man took no notice of any one there save Horton, to whom he made a 
sign, and lifting up the trap-door, they both descended to the sterling 
beneath the arch of the bridge. * 

“ Well,” Said Horton, “ have you seen him ?” 

I have," replied the other, “ a white livered cur, as he is ! Why, 
he has no more pluck than a linnet; he's crying and blubbering in 
his cell, and swears rather than die, he’ll hang us all — a nice friend 
that, is'nt he ? So beautifully as you had planned the robbery too, it 
must have fallen upon Osborne ; and then for that bungling fool to get 
us all into thisrniess — I could hardly keep my paws quiet as I looked 
at him." 

It is useless railing thus— what is to be done ?” said Horton : I 
thought that if he wore once executed, we were all safe enough ; but if 
he means to peach—” 

‘‘ Why, they'll hang us up like rats," said the other ; “ there have 
been too many robberies of late, for *ent to let one of us escape. Now, 
his plan is this —he swears that he will not speak out until the last 
moment — so that if we put Wallace, the weaver, ^»out of the way — ^in 
short he means murder him-^there is no other evidence that can scrag 
our cowardly friend : Osborne ought not to appear, but his evidence 
does not carry death with it, and it is death only that Miles so 
fears." 

“ I will provide for Osborne, somehow or other," said Horton : 

but as to murdering the vreaver, 1 don't like it — a man’s blood 
they say never dries up— and it’s an awkward sight to be always seeing 
the red spot dancing before one’s eyes." 

“ Necessity, even the priests confess, has no law," retorted the other ; 

and besides, if we do take one life, we save another, so that strikes 
the balance— doesn’t it ? and 111 anWer for it, that Father Brassinjaw 
won't be over hard upon us, at confession, if we do the handsome. 
You keep your word about young Osborne, and I’ll manage all else so 
gently that the weaver shall never say who hurt him. hlithcr he, or wo 
must die; that’s an aigument that doesn't require much debating. If 
we do kill him, where can be the sin ? we do it to save ourselves — and 
self-preservation is the first law of nature—^ fast bind, fast find,’ re- 
member that." 

After several plans had been j^roposed by Horton, short of murder, 
and rejected by his companion, they fiartedt Horton, as a sort of 
excuse to his own conscience, continuing up to the last to affirm, that 
he would never assent to the taking of life, but inwardly hoping all 
the while, that his own safety might yet be secured, by the other resting 
upon his own head the whole weight and guilt of shedding innocent blood. 

A few minutes more, and Morton had again twisted the rope round 
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his wrist— agun had leaped the raging torrent, and once more had crept 
in through the window of his sleeping-roorn. Being there he began at 
once to carry out his quickly-formed plan regarding Osborne. In this 
unhallowed work we will Jeave him awhile, and glance into the chamber 
of his fellow apprentice. , 

Poor Osborne, who until this night had never known what it was ,to 
liV awake scarcely a moment after his head had been placed upon his 
pillow, for his mind had ever been at peace, now found himself restk ss 
and uneasy. Sleep Red his couch that night— or if she came near, it 
was but to mock him* with her shadow, and then pass away. 

Osborne could in no way account for the strange coolness of his master, 
and the undisguised displeasure of his mistress — even the smiling 
Flora Gray had now no smile for him. 

“ Why should I worry myself,” he said — “ why annoy myself thus 
about a circumstance of wl lich I cannot even guess the cause ? In the morn - 
ing I will ask my master openly what 1 have done to offend him. And 

only to think now, all my clever plans about diving, swimming, and 

for a moment the shadow of sleep flitted before his eyes in forms fantastic. 
He felt that he was not asleep — and yet, strange dreamings seized upon 
his senses. Now he fancied he was the greatest swimmer in the world- 
now he was floating upon the surface of the flood, gazing up into the 
bright sunny heavens — there he saw his master's lovely child — ^then a 
hand seemed to seize and drag him to the bottom of the river — ^licre old 
Father Thames accosting him as his own son, told him to care for 
nought on earth but to trust in him !” . Then taking him by the hand, 
he shewed the vast treasures he had been hoarding up for centuries— 
there were gold, an(| silver, and sparkling jewels ; and in the midst he 
again saw his master's child — then she vanished, but the treasure re- 
mained, and Father Thames said, All these, my son, 1 will give to thee — 

but thou must love me — ^must !” The vision was no more. Osborne 

again finding himself tossing and tiuming about on his uneasy couch, said, 
“ I wonder why our master has this night, for the first time, taken the keys 
of the outer door into his own room ; at all events it shews he no longer 
intends to let his apprentices go in and out as early as they like. The 
Bridge -shooter will wait in vain in Southwark for his pupil — well, I 
cannot help it — I will at once abandon the idea altogether — many a 
man — has — ^lived long enough — ^who — could — ^not — sw — ^im." He was 
again in a doze, and again was his former vision floating through his 
troubled brain. 

It was strange, but at the very moment he had thus given up all 
thoughts of being able to meet the Bridge-shooter, other agents were uncon- 
sciously at work to bring about that very meeting. Osborne had this time 
slept BO long that Aurora was preparing to set her foot upon the threshold 
of the day — when just as he was dreaifiing for the hundredth time, that 
Father Thames was taking hmi by the hand, he seemed made suddenly 
conscious that a real hand was on his shoulder; he felt himself 
violentl;^ shaken, and opening his eyes he started up in his bed, 
bewilde^ and astonished, for there he beheld his master with a lamp 
in his hand standing by his bedside. 

Hush said the merchant, placing his Anger upon liis lip ; ‘^get up 
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quickly, but silently. 1 have an affair r^u|xiiig haete, vmi secrecy* 
Take this letter to \diere it is^ addressed — .this money, too, for you 
must hire a boat. Your further instructions will be giyeii .you at the 
end of your jouxiiey. There is the key of the outward door. The 
moment you are dmsed, begone — ^but mmd you iBake no noise ; I would 
have none here, not even* my vdfe, know of your going until you be 
fiurly gone.'* Saying this the merchant eatingui^ed the ]Amp;;and then 
left the room. Osborne listened almost breathlessly, as he Heard the 
merchant descending stealthily down the" stairs : in a moment all was 
still as death. . . • 

“ Well," said Edward, almost in a whii^r, as if fearing to' break the 
spell, ^‘this is the strangest dream of idl-^for I could swear tiiat I am 
awake;" he rubbed his eyes as he said, **and yet this is certainly m^ 
room — ^there is the window thibti^h which the grey tint of mom is 
peeping. But these," he continued^ and hO looked with astonishment, 
for in his hands he could see the letter and the key, and before him on 
the bed lay the purse of money. ^ No, no, it is no dream : but 
what can it all mean? No matter — it is my duty to obey, not 
trouble myself about my master'sf motives — ^ quickly and silently,* he 
said — ^he shall be obeyed A mouse sliall xnake more noise thanT-^ 
a swallow travel less quickly." 

A few, a ver]ufew minutes saw Osborne fully prepared. Ho placed 
the letter and the purine carefully in His pouch, and with the key in 
one hand and his riioes iri tlie other, that his footifal^ riiould make no 
noise, the apprentice now descended the stairs as stealthily as the 
merchant had done a few minutes before. 

Although Osborne placed the key in the lock with all the care of a 
professed housebr^ker, yet the lock Would creak, ahd the liinges of the 
door seemed to say — Where there is secrecy there h guilt.** At all 
events Osborne felt uncomfortable for the moment, nor did he quite 
recover his composure until he had hurried on nearly half across the 
bridge. Every house was dosed, and the heavy dewdrops hung like 
tears upon the gay flowers of yesterday, and now we^ed down their 
heads, as if in grief at the day of sorrow about to break upon one, tlie 
fairest of the land. All looked cold, dark, and wretdied. As he ap- 
proached the Southwark end of tlra bridge, he fancied he heard the sound 
of a lute, as if descending from thb skies ; but his head was so full of his 
late fantastic dream, and the strange visit of his master, that he «t first 
believed it to be but the creation of an overheated imagination— but 
no 1 at every step the sound increased. He had nowgain^ the opening 
of the Bridee-gate Tower, adorned* as it then was by the Withering heads , 
of those who hod Men, aaorificed to the hate or vengeance of a blood- 
thirsty tyrant. 

The sound of the lute suddenly ceased, and Osborne started in actual 
fdiright ; for in the uncertain light of the c<!ming day, he hmeied he saw 
one of the heaft descend fiom the tall spike on whidl it had stood, and 
then gaze down upon him from the parapet of that tower of death. 
In a moment more^ and the sound of his own name struck upon his 
car. It is well," said the voice from the tower, it is Well ; but whither^ 
goest thou i/iiii way 
4 
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£dward for an instant stood spell-bound, but was soon relieved from 
his flight by hearing the well-known screeching laugh of the Cripple of 
the Biidge. ^^Be not afraid, lad — it is I, ihy friend^ here snug at 
home, surrounded by my children," and he pointed up to the ghastly 
heads ; they are poor quiet souls now, and give but little trouble to 
any one. But tell me, whither goest thou ?" 

I know net, Willy," replied Osborne, at once recovering himself, and 
now remembering that in his hurry to obey his master's commas, 
he had taken the worst of all methods of doing so, for he had foigOTteii 
to read the address upon the lotter; he drew it forth, and was about to 
answer the Cripple's question, when his master's injunction recurred to 
him: quickly and he murmured; then aloud he said— -*^1 

cannot tell thee, Willy— that is, I mtt^ nof— so &re thee well." 

Ha, hd ! ho, ho ! he, he — I" laughed the Cripple. Right, boy, 
right, do as the world does ; turn your back upon your friends whon 
you don't want them." Os^me had turned to retrace his steps, finding 
his orders indicated an opposite direction. 

Go thy way in peace," said the Cripple ; ^ thou hast' my blessing- 
all is ready for thee ; he has been waiting an hour past ; if you would 
be safe, be quick " 

Osborne, scarcely heeding what the other said, started at a run, nor 
did he cease his rapid course until he found himself nt the Old Swan 
Stairs. Now he was more astonished than ever, for Aere stood Billy- 
the-bridge-shooter, anxiously waiting in one of the best boats, and ready 
to push off at a nionient’s notice. Be quick. Master Edward," said the 
lad ; it is broad daylight, and we should have been a couple of miles 
above bridge ere this." 

Edward jumped into the boot ; the Bridge-shooter pushed off into the 
middle of the stream, then seizing the oars, plied them so effectually, 
that in a minute more they were well upon their course. 

Osborne looked back upon the bridge, and there plainly saw the Ciipple 
running from one to the other, shaking all the tall poles with thiir 
ghastly heads upon them, as if in token of his approval at Edwaid's 
departure. ** It vill be a, heavy pull, Master Edward," said the lad, 
vhen the tide tarns ; for it's more nor a mile, I guess, to Putney, isn't it 

“Putney 1" said Osborne, surprised; “how knew you I was thither 
hound ?" 

“ Vy, didn't you tell me so^" replied the other ; “ that is, the boy 
you sent vith the money, did." 

“ I sent no boy, nor money either 1" 

“ Didn't you, though t Veil, then,, how could I a hired this boat, do 
you think, if you had not? And how could 1 a guessed that 1 vos to 
be at the Swan-stairs, instead of the Southwark side, as ve settled ; and 
VOS then to row you to Putney ?” , 

“ As you seem to know ipore of my affairs than I do myself," said 
Osborne, “ perhaps, too, you can tell me to whom I am going ?" 

“ To be sure 1 can," was the reply ; “ ve're a gdng to old daddy 
Cromvell, Lord Thomas's father— the blaOksmith that vos— the brewer 
vet is, and precious nice ale he does brew — ^there’s no pizen in that ; no, 
no ; all pure malt— no hops there ; no, nor no brimstone neither." 
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Tt appears almost incredible that a time could ever have been when 
hops highly yalued now, so carefully trained and cultured in our 
days, for the sole purpose of adding value to our &r-famed London porter, 
were considered a vile adulteration, and laws were actually passed 
making it a heavy crime for brewers to mix either hopt fst brimstone 
with their malt. * 

It was evident to Osborne, although inexplicable howit could have, 
or %]iy it had, occurred, that a messenger had been sent to his new ac- 
quaintance, and by some one who appeared to know both his move- 
ments, as well as the intentions and wishes of hit master. Expecting 
that some of the mysteiy would be cleared up when he should have 
reached Putney, he, for the present, determined to dismiss the perplexing 
subject from his mind. 

The sun was now shining out magnificently, and as Billy-the-bridge- 
shooter, had already had a good pull, Osborne, who was him<<clf no bad 
waterman, now insisted upon taking his turn at the oars. His attempt 
gained great praise from his companion, who declared, that if he 
would but feather his oars a leeiJLe more, there were few commoners" (by 
which he meant not proioitsed watermen) “ who could beat him.*' 

Praise is ever sweet, coma from what quarter it may, and ever 
proves, although the gentlest, still the strongest goad to exertion, men- 
tally or bodily ; so Edward, being praised, pulled away harder than ever, 
and soon they found themselves at ChsJsea, opposite the old church, 
which is still standing near the present Battersea bridge then a ferry. 

It now struck them, for the firtt time, that they had had no break- 
fast ; but Billy had not forgotten what they might want, so steering to 
the Battersea side, they landed in the fields, and were soon seated upon 
the luxuriant grass, discussing the contents of a* certain basket the 
Bridge-shooter had drawn from the stem of the boat. They rested here 
noaily an hour ; and it was here that the Bridge-shooter acquainted 
(icbomo with his old mother's peculiar fancy for being considered a witch 
— It was a dangerdus &ncy in those days. — But," as he said, all 
human beings have their veek pints, and this is hern. It makes her 
happy, poor old soul, so I lets her have her vay ; but it costa me an un- 
common deal of trouble to keep her out of harm But don't think, 
Master Edward, that she's a real witch ; Lord bless you, no 1 she's no 
more a witch than I'm a conjuror, and I don't think I'm much of that." 

After they had thoroughly rested themselves, nothing would satisfy 
William, as Osborne now called the Bridge-shooter, but he must give 
the apprentice some idea of what swimming was. In a few minutes 
more, and he was in Adam's native garb, and floating like a fish upon 
the silver Thames. First he swam on one side, then on the other — 
then he turned over head and heels, and performed a thousand strange 
antics ; now liis'hcad was above the water, now his heels— and now he 
disa|>peared altogether. At last he said — Master Edward, pick up a 
stone that you will know again, and chuck it as far as ever you can 
into the vortcr." 

Osborne did as he was directed, and having a strong arm, the stone 
flew ail enormous distance before it fell into the stream. 
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William kept his eye steadily fixed upon the spot where it liad 
descended, and swimming there, disappeared beneath the tide. 

So long did he remain voider the water, that Osborne at last became 
dreadfiilly alarmed ; he hurried to the boat, not knowing what to do for 
the best, when, just as he was putting his foot upon it — not more than 
three yards from him, up rose Uie lad, with the laxge stone held between 
his teeth. r 

There, Master Edward, you see I can srim as veil vith my head 
under Yorter as aboye it. You see 1 yent down there, and I corned up 
here ; tliat’s yot I calls syimming : and you shall do all that too, in less 
nor a yeek, or my name's not VSliam.” 

The Bridge-shooter now insisted upon Osborne commencing his lessons 
that yery hour; and while he was prepturing, he said — ** Remember, all 
men are much more corky than they thinks ; and it's not so easy to sink, 
as yun imagines. To keep your head aboye yorter, keep your arms 
under it. Yen you yont to dive, stick your chin into your <&est ; and 
yen you yonts to come up agmn, ^row your h^ back, and up you pops. 
Strike yell out yith your arms, your legs, and feet, all at yunce, and neyer 
be afraid — it's fear yot drowns a man, not the yorter. Now, I'll lead 
you gently out into deep yorter ; turn your lace right up to ^e skies, 
and you yill see how easy it is to float as upright as a dari.** 

So much confidence had Edward in his instructor, that he obeyed him 
implicitly ; and, to his infinite satisfaction, he found all the lad had told 
him come to pass. Before they quitted the water, Osborne had made 
such progress, that he now could not only keep himself afloat, but also 
felt, that that element which had formerly been his greatest diead, would, 
by this newly-acquired art, ere long, bei^me one of his chief delights. 

So pleased was Osborne with the adyance he had made, and so 
channed was the instructor with his own cleyemess in teaching, and his 
pupil's aptness in learning, that both entered their boat in the highest 
state of mutual satisfaction. 

Haying safely conyeyed them to Putney, where old Walter Cromwell 
received Edwa^ with a hearty welcome, telling him, that all his old 
friend Hewet desired in his letter should be done ; and having given 
ordt rs to make Edward's humble friend comfortable for that night, we 
must there leave them for awhile, and return once more to Old London 
Baidob. 


CHAPTER III. 

What needeth it^ therefore, to sermon more f 
For right, Of ibej had cast hb death before. 

Rights 10 they hm Unaalain^— C haucbr. 

Morb than a week had now passed away, and young Osborne's absence 
had scarcely been noticed in the house of Master Hewet. There seemed 
to be an implied understanding that his name was not to be mentioned. 
The merchant had told fiis dame that he had sent him upon a little 
husiness^ and it would have been unbecoming in a dutiful wife, like 
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Alyce Hewet, to have ventured further question. Horton chuckled at 
his own supposed cleverness, believing he knew, even bitter than the 
merchant, where Edward really was, so never broached the subject. 
The little Anne was the only one who evinced any sorrow at his long 
absence ; but she was easily pacified, when her &ther foretold her play* 
mate's speedy return. • • 

As the day for the trial of Miles, the robber, drew Aear, Horton 
became more and more nervous : he thought, that if Wallace, the weaver, 
had been found miaaing^ which his guilty soul translated, murdered! his 
master must have been apprised of it, ere thi8,«and could not have 
kept such a circumstance a secret ; nor, indeed, would there have been 
any cause, on his part, for secrecy. 

For several nights past Hairy Horton had waited for hours in the 
lower drinfcing-room of me ** Cardinal's Hat," but the man with whom he 
there met before, came not. On the last night but one befoie the trial, 
his anxiety had reached a pitch of the greatest mental suffering. His 
lips had become ashy pale*— the skin peeled off with fever. He 
scarcely spoke 'a word while in this den of viee^ but kept his eyes 
riveted upon the door. Every time a new comer entered, he started 
up ; then finding himself again disappointed, he sat down more moodily 
than ever, biting his fevered lips until they bled. Continually did he 
keep muttering to himself— Something must be wrong — something 
must be wrong." Hour after hour passed away ; the great bell of St. 
Paul continued to tell how fleeting were \he minutes of man's life — ^it 
seemed to his excited, nund to be ever striking — andT ySt ho came not. 
At last a heavy foot was heard descending the stairs — ^the door flew 
open, and there the long-expected villain stood. The name this worthy 
bore amongst his pals was Blare-eyed Bully ; he had gained this inele- 
gant, but truly appropriate appellation, from his reckless bearing, and 
from the circumstance of his eyes protruding to a truly frightful and un- 
natuial extent. 

“ What, in the devil's name," said Horton, unable, at the moment, 
to go\cin his temper, has kept you so long away ?" 

“ W hat, in the devil's name," retorted the other, caused you to 
stnd your bloodhounds on a wrong scent ? *But this is no place to talk 
of our affaiis." Not waiting a reply, he lifted the trapdoor, and, fol* 
lo\\ed by Horton, descended to their former place of cooference. 

** Did you not tell me, that in the letter you were to place mysteri- 
ously in your mester's way, to alarm him for Osborne's safety, you 
would pTO{ ose, as the best place to send the boy for security, would be 
to the hou 3 of his uncle at Woolwich, where we could easily secure 
him, and place him under hatches, aboard ot our smuggling boat V' 

I did ! and the boy is gone." 

“ And the boy has never been Jhere," said the other, sneeringly. 

Not there ! then where is he ?" exclaimed Horton, with, evident 
surprise. 

That's what I've come to ask of you," rejoined the other ; and then 
uent on in a more sa\<ige tone, 1 hate half measures: if you bite, 
1 ite to the bone ! I like not your mincing morsels. If he was to be 
put out of our way, why, put liim out at once, sa^ I. The weaver toc^ 
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thanks to your notable scheme of alarming the merchant. Why, iiliot 
that you are, if Hewet became fearful for the safety of one Avitness, did 
it not follow, that he would be equally so for that of the other? and so 
he was : and that cursed weaver had nearly escaped us — ^lie, too, had 
been sent away to a place of security, as they thought it; but the 
Blare-eyed Bully was not to be tricked so easily — ^no, no, we traced him 
out, an d - — 

You've murdered him V* exclaimed Horton, trembling. 

That’s my business,” rejoined the other : what I promise to do, 
I do. You undertook to look after OslH>me — do it! for I wash my 
hands of him. Go into court with a bold face : all will go well, if you 
but keep your word about Osborne. I shall be there to enjoy the joke ; 
and a glorious joke it will be to hear the fools calling for their witnesses-— 
ha, ha ! nice witnesses they'll find. 1 never saw a dead man yet give 
evidence in a court of justice. Ob ! it will be a glorious joke ; but, 
remember, you may spoil all, unless you find Osborne." 

I have still one hope of doing so,” said Horton. If Dame Alyce 
know where he is hid, her saintly father Brassinjaw shVdl get it fiom 
her, and then the secret's mine. But even if Edward should appear, 
he corld do but little harm : the weaver is the one we have to fear, but 
he, you say, is safe. Farewell, until we meet on the morning after 
to-morrow, in the court. Tell Miles, I've ordered a famous feast for him 
here, after his acquittal — ^farew^ll.” 

Although Horton assumed a bold air as they separated, he no sooner 
found himself alone in his own chamber, than he gave way to 
all his fears. “ Man,” he said, ** is a fool, when he thinks he can 
direct his own fate. I fear 1 have fallen into the trap I myself 
had laid. I am certain Master Hewet had the letter I placed under the 
outward door, otherwise, why have sent Osborne hence ; but if he took 
the warning, as from a friend, why not have carried out that unknown 
friend’s advice in full ? The Bully must have sought him in the wrong 
dii*ection — my search shall prove more certain.” 

Old Walter Cromwell, the brewer, of Putney, under whose care the 
merchant hod placed Edward, had acquaintt^d the youth ivith the true 
cause of his exile from the Diidge: this had greatly relieved young 
Osborne's mind ; and now, having mought to do but to amuse himself 
he gave way entirely to his newly-born passion for the water. Billy- 
the-brldge-shooter had so thoroughly instilled into his pupil’s mind the 
true principles of the swimmer's art, that nothing but practice was now 
required to enable him to reach perfection — and certainly practise he 
did. Morning, noon, and night, saw him emulating his sire, as he had 
called old Father T^mes, ever since the night of his water-wonder 
dream. 

Old Walter Cromwell had taken ^ great fancy to young Osborne, 
and often did they stroll together into the country around. On the 
morning of the day he was to start for London, the old man and he were 
out together, when the former stopped before a very humble cottage, 
lying west of the highway, leading from Putney to the upper gate. It 
was called the Smith's shop above the door was the sign of the 
anchor, and within was heard the clinking of an anvil. The old mao 
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heaved a sigh^ as he said — ** Many is the happy hour I've passed in that 
old cottage ; hut then I was young, and to the young, every thing seems 
liappinesB ; and my boy Tom was happy, too, before he ran away into 
foreign parts, and became a soldier, and the Lord knows what. I doubt 
me whether he is happier now he is called the ^reat Lord Cromwell, 
than when ho was but poor honest Tom, the smith. He wants me to 
go up to London, and says he'll make me a Lord ; the Lord forbid ! No, 
no, an old blacksmith, or an old brewer, is but ill-suited to a gilded 
court ; so here I intend to live, and here I hope to die." 

When Edward started for his master's home, tha old man gave him a 
kind adieu, and then his blessing. When he reached the ferry at 
Battersea, he could not resist the temptation of a bath at the very spot 
where he had taken his first lesson in the art he now so much loved. He 
had scarcely prepared himself for the plunge, when violent screams and 
cries were heard from the opposite shore. He there saw a party of 
youths who had been bathing, but one of them had apparently floated 
out of his depth, and was evidently struggling for his life. EdAvard 
dashed into theVater, and, swimming manfully, with the hope of rescuing 
the unfortunate youth, roached the spot just as the poor boy sank. In 
on instant more, and Edward was also ^ne. Now the screaming and 
cries for help along the shore wer^ redoumed ; but in a minute more, and 
all was changed to frantic shouts of delight, for they saw Osborne again 
come to the surface, bringing with him the senseless form of the youth. 

Take him," he said, now almost es&iausted, os he landed upon the 
shore, take him quickly to the hostelrie, in the Fane by the church, 
there you will get proper aid ; fear nothing, he is not dead — his heart 
still beats." 

The lads on the shore, wha were evidently of the better order, were 
so bewildered, so confused, that they never thought of thanking Osbonie 
for the noble action he had peiform^, liut hurried away with their death- 
like burden, while he, jumping into the ferry-l oat which had come to 
lend assistance, returned to the opposite side, where he had left his own 
boat and his clothes. Having dressed himself, and feeling fatigued, he 
threw himself upon the grass, and in a few minutes, his senses were 
wrapped in a profound slumber. 

When he again awoke, he was astonished to find that tho moon 
had already lisen high in the heavens ; so, getting quickly into tlie skifi^ 
he launched her into tlie middle of the stream, and was once more on 
his solitary way. His mind was full of his recent exploit ; but he now 
regretted much that he had not asked the name of the youth he had saved. 
How little could he then have guessed, that in after life, not only 
would he know that name, but that the bare sound of it would be as a 
dagger thrust through the ear into his very heart — but we must not 
anticipate. 

** Come," said he, 1 have not learnt to swim for nothing he who 
saves a fellow-creature, has done that, which, though no more than his 
duty, may still make him feel an honest pride for the rest of his life. 
And I do feel proud — and I now bless the hour I met with that poor 
ragged lad ; but he shall not go unrewarded — ^no, no, Edward Osborne 
is not one to make a friend, and break with him in the same instant : 
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if he be the lad T take him for, we are bound together for life. T shall 
first teach him to read and write — yes, this shall be the first service I 
will render him; and may Heaven grant that my boon to. him may be 
as productive of good as his has been to me. Onward he rowed, and 
onward rolled the busy clouds above his head — one moment all was 
brightness — ^thenext was deepest gloom. He was now fast approaching 
the Liunbeth* Alarshes, whereon no house then stood — all here looked 
desolate. As he drew near tlie solitary tree which grew upon the point 
of land, at the bend.of the liver, he fancied he saw the forms of men as 
if struggling together^ and dragging something towards the water's edge. 
The moon at this moment shone out so brightly that he could clearly 
discern four men— three of them fiircing the fourth along, whose head 
and shoulders were entirely covered with some thick cloth, as if to 
prevent his cries from being heard ; they dragged him into a boat and 
hastened to the centre of the river. Here the struggle appeared to be 
renewed, and the poor wretch, having for a moment freed his head, 
screamed out murder,*^ and franticly cried aloud for help. Osborne for* 
getting at once the danger he might run, stmined every nerve, and made his 
skiff* dy through the water towards the murderers ; just when he reached 
them he saw the tallest ruffian raise a large hammer, and dash it wjjbh 
all his might upon the head of their victim. Osborne's heart turned 
sick at the sound of that deadly blow. The body they cast overboard, 
but as it fell, it nearly carried ,with it the murderer, for the poor wretch 
had seized, in the death struggle, so firmly upoU the acsiissin, that had 
not his coat given way, they had both sunk together into eternity, 
Thc*y now furiously attacked young Osborne — and in a moment his bout 
was turned keel upwards, and he was gone ! 

As the tide w&s running down rapidly, the murderers watched 
anxiously in the direction of the flood, and Blared^eyed Bully, for it was 
he who had just murdered the poor weaver, said, Take this hammer. 
Bill, and if he comes to the surface again, use it as I did. Good fortune, 
like misfortune never comes single. Who could have expected such luck 
as to have met with our other man, the stripling Osborne, in such a 
place, and at such, a time tpo ! He and the weaver may go together and 
give their evidence to the fishes — ^they'll tell no tales of us to-morrow. 
I'll swear. What's that ?" and he pointed to something in the water ; 
thinking that it might be Osborne they dashed the hammer at it, but 
soon found it to be merely dn old b^ket floating by. They looked 
around in every direction ; not a ripple was on the bright face of the 
water; so feeling now secure, the three wretches rowed on towards 
Old London Bridge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

For aa the lamb toward his death is brought. 

So stands this innocent before the King : 

This false knight, that hath this treason wrought, 

Beareth her in hand, that she hath done this thing ; 

But nathcless there was great murmuring 
Among the people, and say they cannot guess* 

That she had done so great a wickedness. — Cuauckr. 

The day on which Edward Osborne had been rowed by Billy-thc* 
bridge-shooter up to Putney, proved a day of little less excitement to 
the good folk of the Bridge, than the day before (May-day) had been. 
All London soon became fully aware of the strange scene which had 
taken place during the tournament at Greenwich, and every house upon 
the eastern sidc.of the old bridge, had its windows, and in many places 
its roof also, crowded with persons anxiously awaiting the return of those 
fatal barges, which seldom left the Tower but to revisit it, bearing some 
doomed victim of Henry's vengeance. It is true, the people of the city 
had for a long time past become so used to the shedding of blood, that, 
upon most occasions, an execution caused but little interest to any one, 
and passed by almost unnoticed ; exceptingf indeed, when a dash of novelty 
as regarded the style of performance was thrown in, give a zest to the 
tragic scene — as in the case of the execution of the Bishop of Rochester's 
cook, which brought a great concourse into Smithficld — ^for it was not 
every day the horror-loving populace could feast their eyes with such a 
sight, as that of seeing a human being cast into a raging cauldron, and 
boiled to death. 

The powerful interest now evinced by the worthy citizens, arose 
principally from the exalted station of the victim, whom every one 
plainly saw was already doomed to be immolated on the altar of Henry's 
lust. 

“ It’s not every day," as Catchemayde .observed, “ that we can 
see a Queen burnt alive, and I am told, if she's found guilty, she will be.” 

“ I wish I was a King," said Checklocke, who was looking out of the 
same window of the Cardinal's Hat, I wish I was a King ; it must be 
so prime to get rid of one's wife, whenever one sees a gal one likes better. 
If I only had a set of honourable, upright. Lords and Commons, and 
Judges and Juries, as Fatty has, who would bum their own fathers if 
he only held up his finger, would'nt I have a bran new wife ? ay— 
that I would, by the holy tongs of Smnt Dunstan ! and that wife should 
be Flora Gray, dame Hewet's pretty maiden, who's now looking over 
the balcony yonder and then kiesing his hand to her, called out, a 
right good morrow, pretty one.” « 

“ Don't be a fool,” said Catchemayde; “ you'll have young Horton 
upon your back, for she says he's going to marry her.” 

“ SAe says ! — but what does /le say ? there are generally tt0o words 
to a wedding, and though she may say yea, he may say nay ; for a man 
may say what he likes before marriage, though his wife wont let him 
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afterwards. No, no; if l*m aught of a conjuror, master Horton looks 
for something a little adove her.” 

Whether or not Checklocke meant his last words to carry a double 
meaning we cannot say, but certidnly they might be so construed, for 
at that instant, Harry Horton, who was wit^ Flora Gray in the lower 
balcony of t{ie merchant’s house, was casting an anxious glance to the 
one above, over the front of which was leaning, the lovely Alyce, 
her husband, and a young man magnificently attired. This young spark 
was an “ exquisite^" of the sixteenth century. Had it not been for the 
carefully -trained small moustache, discoverable upon the upper lip, his 
sex might have been doubted, for his dress consisted of a long kirtle, 
or petticoat, of the richest white damask silk, fastened in at the waist 
by a costly zone of jewels — the body was open in front, but laced across 
with cords of gold forming a stomacher, after the female fashion, through 
which was seen a chemisette of tlie finest foreign linen, embroidered 
richly with threads of Venice gold. Upon his head he wore a cap, or 
bonnet of white velvet bordered, and surmounted with splendid feathers ; 
this covering for the head was jauntily placed very much on one side, 
purposely to show the caul, or netting of gold work, which enclosed his 
hair. Kings of precious stones adorned his fingers ; and in his left hand 
he bore a silver scenter, or bottle highly chased, containing the most 
valued perfumes from Arabia. In his case, as in that of some we could 
point out of our own day, th« “ dandy" was permitted by nature to be 
the twin of geniiks. He was a poet! Now if a man but attempt 
poetry, he must of necessity be one who, at least thinks a litUe^ and 
therefore elevates his own mind, although it may be but a triiie, above 
that of the common herd of nobodies. 

Our dandy poet was called Sir Filbut Fussy. He was a young 
gentleman who always wanted to be doing something else — was very 
youthful, very handsome, very good natured, and very rich. Now a^ 
youth possessing all these advantages, and a turn for poetry and for 
music, was calculated to become a great favourite with the generality 
of the fair sex, and a great favourite Sir Filbut Fussy was. There was 
a gentleness in his manner, and a seeming sincerity in his attentions, 
that proved very dangerous to the female heart ; not but some would 
have admired him more, had he put on a more manly bearing ; but then 
they would have trusted him the less, and his great aim was to disarm 
them of all fear, and thus to make them weak by their own fancied 
security. 

Sir Filbut Fussy, who had travelled much, was now entertaining 
the merchant's lovely wife with a description of an Italian meal, and 
raised her wonder, and a slight feeling of disgust, at the aftectation of 
these Italians, whom she now learnt, for the first time, actually ate 
their dinners with a fork^ instead of their fingers. 

“ Yes,” said fir Filbut, I can assure you such is the fact ; and I 
do hope to see the day, affected as I own it must at first appear, yes, I 
hope to see the day when Italian forks, instead of alabaster fingers, 
will be employed by all my countrywomen, to raise the luscious 
morsel from their platters, to their heavenly lips.” 

«« You really make me laugh, Sir Filbut,” said Alyce ; only picture 
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to yourself, husband, a v^hole party of us seated round the board using 
such childish toys, it is really too ridiculous. And did you ever use 
one. Sir Filbut ?” 

I always do,” was his reply; “I own I get greatly laughed at 
wherever I attend a banquet, when I draw forth this little case,” saying 
which, he produced a small velvet casket, whence he took aovery diminu- 
tive fork, made of Milan steel. I believe,” he said I am the first who 
ever used a fork in England.” 

“ And I hope you will be the last,” said Hewet ^ “ we have already 
too many foreign fancies brought here : since it has become the feshion 
of finishing a youth's education by sending him abroad, all our good 
plain old English ways are becoming subjects of ridicule and contempt 
with the rising generation.” 

” I wonder,” observed fair Alyce, “ our Queen, who, when plain 
Anne Boleyn was so much in foreign lands, has never yet rendered 
this affectation of the fork fashionable.” 

“ That is easily accounted for,” replied Sir Filbut ; “ the using of a 
fork would too much expose the sixth finger on her left hand ; and we 
know her deformities are subjects she likes to keep concealed, witness 
the collar-band she wears about her neck, to hide the strawberry growing 
there.” 

If all the reports be true,” observed the merchant, “ it will grow 
there but little longer ; yet I cannot brin^ my mind to credit half the 
vile tales now circulating through the town, such wholesale depravity they 
accuse her with ! Why, even her own brother is already a prisoner in the 
Tower ; and Alyce's poor music-master, Smeaton, too, he little thought, 
poor fellow, on the day he came to tell us of his great good fortune, as 
he then thought it, in being called at court the favourite minstrel of the 
Queen, how dangerous a post his talents had raised him to.” 

“ But, still,” said Alyce, “ so good and great a. King as Henry is, 
would never act like this without some fair cause for doing so.” 

“ You are right, sweet Alyce,” said Sir Filbut, forgetting for a 
moment that her husband stood so near ; he fortunately did not hear 
the tender expression, nor did he see the blush that suffused her angelic 
face — Sir Filbut marked it, but pretepding not do so, continued, “ quite 
right, it is a fair, a right fair cause, and that /air cause is fair Jane Sey- 
mour !” 

“ Why, Jane Seymour is one of the Queen's own maids of honour,” 
observed Hewet. 

“ And was not Anne Boleyn one of Queen Catherine's own maids 
of honour ?” replied Sir Filbut ; if she supplanted good Queen Cathe- 
rine, she pointed out the way for others to supplant herself ; she lacketh 
wisdom, or she never would have had so fair a maid as Jane within the 
reach of one so quickly touched beauty as is her own dear lord. 
He always had a penchant for maids of honour, although 1 fear *me, not 
alway honourable maids.” 

Great crowds of boats now appeared in the distance, and then began 
loud shouts, and yells, and hootings, which continued until the barge 
containing Anne Boleyn, her uncle the Duke of Norfolk, her deadly foe 
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t}ie Duke of Suffolk, Cromwell, and others of the Council, reached the 
water-gate of the Tower. 

The moment the boats had appeared in sight. Sir Filbut Fussy, who, 
as we have before said, always wanted to be doing something else, now 
took his leave, saying he would just go round •to the Tow^er, see the 
Queen land, rnd having collected all the news he could, he would return 
at their evening meal to relate what he should have learnt, and give 
Alyce a lesson in the use of the Italian fork, and, if he might be allow- 
ed so great a happinoss (here he slightly sighed), present her with one he 
had at his lodging, made of Venetian gold. 

As Sir Filbut descended the dark stairs, he met Harry Horton, who, 
whispering, said — “ How speeds your cause, good sir ?” 

“ But indifferently well,*’ the other answered : “ that dolt, her husband, 
never left us for a moment. I ventured once to say sweet Alyce ; she 
blushed, but took it kindly — at least, she frowned not.” 

“ Few fair ones frown upon Sir Filbut, I would swear,” said Harry. 

“ Not many, truly,” said the Knight. “ Oh, no, where'er Sir Filbut 
Fussy goes, he’s ever smiled at.” 

“ And laughed at, too,” thought Horton, within himself. “ But, 
good Sir Filbut, have you thought further about the diamond you spoke 
of? There's nothing wins a woman half so soon as diamonds.” 

I ’faith, I have, and here it is ; take it, good Horton, but, prithee, 
be careful of it, for it is a costfy gem, and w^orth a dozen other women ; 
but Alyce, pretty Alyce, is worth a dozen gems like that.” 

“ And the purse for Flora ?” said Horton ; “ she's an avaricious 
jade, and said her services must be but lightly valued, if weighed by 
such a purse as that you sent her last. I wish, to my very heart, we 
could have done without her ; but, as she was determined to use her 
eyes, I thought it best to fasten a golden chain about her tongue \ at all 
events. I've kept her quiet ; even you, yourself, would never guess that 
she knew ought of what was passing.” 

“ You are, indeed, a friend,” observed Sir Filbut, taking Horton's 
hand ; “ but how do you propose to give sweet Alyce the diamond 
bauble, so as not to raise suspicion ?” 

“ Leave that to me,” was Hortpn's reply. “ If once you see her wear 
it on her neck, you’ll know it has been received right kindly. But, 
pray be cautious, Sir Filbut, and remember, it is gratitude alone that 
makes me act the part I do ; but you have ever bound me to your 
service, by aiding to save me from the fangs of that vile Jew. Alas ! 
alas ! that I should have ever been so weak ; perhaps, with years, I 
may become as wise as you. Sir Filbut, and escape the snares so often 
laid for youth. I know not how to ask it — ^but — ^no, you have done too 
much already for my service — and yet, if he should take me for that 
debt, wl^o then could be your friend iit this affair ? I fear, for your sake, 

I must speak out — yes — ^yes, I must ” 

** You alarm me !” said Sir Filbut. Speak quickly, then, be 
whate'er it may." 

^ He swears he'll have ms, or another hundred marks !” 

^ Is that all !” replied Sir Filbut, breathing more freely — the 
money's yours.” 
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“ Too generous man !” replied Horton, with a voice almost stifled by 
overflowing gratitude, as he received this second purse ; “ but remember, 
it is but a loan. I keep a strict account, I can assure you, sir,— this 
makes the fifth hundred I have had." 

“ And you shall have five hundred more, if Alyce will but fly with 
me to Italy.” . 

“ Hush, hush ! walla they say have ears. I have fortunately got 
rid of my prying brother apprentice, and all for your good, service. 
Hark, I hear a footstep ; farewell, and may good^ortune smile upon so 
generous a friend.” 

Saying this, he re-entered the room he had come from, slamming the 
door suddenly, almost against the nose of poor Sir Filbut Fussy, who 
was about to make reply. Sir Filbut looked at the door for a moment 
with a gaze of intense meaning, as if about to ask it some question ; 
but, we suppose, not expecting to get any answer, he turned away and 
proceeded towards the Tower. 

“ Any one would tliink, my dear,” stiid the merchant to his fair 
dame, “ you were half in love with Sir Filbut. I see but little in bis 
poetry, tliat you extol so highly, and much less in himself to be admiivd.” 

“ He must see enough in you to admire, William,” Alyce replied ; 
“ for he is ever seeking your society.” 

“Any man who has a pretty wife, my dear, is seldom without some 
dozen butterfly attendants, fluttering dbout the sweet flower he has 
gathered to adorn his own breast with. Although t wftl not pay myself 
so ill a compliment, nor offer such an insult to my wife, as to be fearful 
of Sir Filbut, yet I had rather he stayed away a little more, or gazed at 
you a little less.” , 

“ Now you are jealous, my dearest husband, I am sure you are ; and 
I am not sorry that you be ; for it proves that Alyce is, in your dear 
eyes, still woith the guarding. Only be kind and true yourself, dear 
husband, and then you need fear nor sir, nor lord, nor duke 1 Believe 
me, that kindness and truth on a husband's part will seldom fail to prove 
the surest lock and key to secure a wife’s affections.” 

Hovv much longer this dove-like lete-ii-tcte would have continued, 
Cupid alone can tell, but it was npw put a stop to by the renewed 
shoutings and hootings which ascended from those upon the river. The 
bai'gcs stopped at the Tower, and it was at this moment, as history 
informs us, that the doomed Anne Boleyn fell upon her knees in the 
barge, exclaiming, “ Oh, Lord, help me, as I am guiltless of that whereof 
I am accused !” 

“ It’s a sad sight," said Alyce to her husband, “and brings with it 
the sad reflection of how transient is man’s love. It is but three years, 
this very month, that I stood here to behold the gorgeous pageant of 
bringing that same Queen in triufnph, and from Greenwich, too, whence 
now she comes in such sad plight — three little years, and all is*changed. 
The adored, the madly-beloved, Anne Boleyn, is now the despised Queen 
Anne. Yesterday was an evil May-day for her, poor soul ! It is strange, 
but how many dreadful things have occurred in May. It was on the 
19th of May " 

“ That we were married,” said Hewet. 
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“Now, that’s unkind, William ; do you consider that a dreadful 
thing ?” inquired Dame Alyce. 

“ No, no, my love ; I didn’t mean that — and Heaven grant it may 
never prove so ! Yet it is true that in that fatal month we joined our 
hands, and hearts too, I hope. It was in M^y that Rome was sacked 
and Bourbon Jcilled; it was in May the dreadful sweating sickness 
seized on London ; we were courting then ; how anxiously I used to 
watch and pray for you, dear Alyce ! Queen Catherine was tried in 
May ; and it was in May, too, that good Sir Thomas More’s misfor- 
tunes first commenced ; and was it only last year in May, that John 
Houghton, the worthy prior of the Charter-House, with Webster, 
Lawrence, Reynolds, and John Hailes, were all drawn, hanged, and 
quartered ?” 

“ But you forget,” said Alyce, “ the darkest day of all, that happened 
nineteen years ago — ^the dreadful ^ Evil May-day.” 

“ Forget it, never ! for on that day I first saw you — it was an evil 
May-day !” 

Poor Hewet seemed to be very unfortunate in his manner of placing 
certain recollections ; but not being aware himself of his apparent want 
of gallantry, he continued — “ Ah J Alyce, you were a child then, like 
our own sweet Anne, and little did I think that evil day would fix my 
after fate.” 

The Queen being now safely^ lodged in the Tower, the crowds began 
to disperse ; the voofs and windows were soon deserted ; the inhabitants 
oftlie bridge resumed their usual occupations ; and all the stream of 
life seemed to be again flowing on, as if no strange event had just 
occurred, or that tbere were no forebodings of troubles soon to come, 
worth one serious thought. 

Being anxious to explain several circumstances which happened soon 
after the dreadful miirder of the weaver, and the loss of Edward Os- 
borne, we shall touch but lightly upon the promised return of Sir Filbut 
Fussy at the good merchant’s evening meal ; yet we must not omit to 
mention that, be the cause what it might, whether it were done to charm 
her husband, or flatter Sir Filbut Fussy, or only arose from female 
anxiety ever to be admired, it is certain that Alyce Hewet, on the 
evening in question, had bestowed more than common pains upon her 
personal attire. Her whole costume had been changed for one of richer 
style, and one that set off her lovely figure to the greatest advantage. 
The floor of the room, too, was newly strewn with fresh rushes, and 
that rather uncommon commodity in those days, the Turkish carpet, 
was brought out, not to be trodden under foot, but to be employed by 
way of a table-cover. This circumstance leads us to believe that the 
first carpets introduced into England were the small prayer-carpets used 
by all good Mussulmen. We, ourselves, have seen a Persian prayer- 
caipet employed in this way ; and a very elegant table covering it makes 
to the eye, but is rather too thick and stiff for comfort to the touch. 

When Sir Filbut Fussy did arrive, he had nearly swooned with 
ecstatic delight, on perceiving his splendid diamond adorning the fair 
neck of Alyce. So overpowering was its effect upon his nervous tem- 
perament, that now, instead of wishing, •as was his wont, to be doing 
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something else, he now wanted to be doing eveiything at once. He 
soon delivered himself of all the load of information he had gathered at 
the Tower, of how Anne Boleyn, for he said — “ Already she ceases to 
be called the Queen,” was not to go into a dungeon, as many thought 
she should have done, birt was to be a prisoner in the same apartment 
she slept in the night berore her coronation ; but that her two greatest 
enemies, her own relation,^ Lady Boleyn, and Mistress CoSyns, were to 
hold her under the most insulting espionage : that, although her five 
accomplices were not yet tried, and by most considered innocent, it was 
still perfectly understood, that Smeaton, the muslbian, would first be 
racked, then hanged — ^the others beheaded. The only doubt,” he said, 
“ lay in the fate of Anne Boleyn ; but about her there was certainly 
a doubt !” 

“ Then the poor soul,” said Alyce, with all a woman's pity for her 
sex in son*ow, “ she may yet be saved ?” 

“ Saved !” replied Sir Filbut, slightly smiling at so preposterous a 
thought. Saved ! oh, no ! the only doubt is whether she be sent to 
the block, or to the flames ; knowing, as I do, the King's tender nature, 
1 should say the latter : much will depend on what Jane Seymour wish. 
It was to please Anne Boleyn he beheaded Moore, so now he may, 
perchance, behead herself to please her rival, for he is wondrously 
obliging to the fair ; however, wc soon shall see, for Henry, we know, 
is far too good to keep his subjects in si^pense. ‘ A little longer, and 
Nan's a little shorter,' 1 heard a smith facetiously ^ob^erve, as 1 came 
by, and, perhaps, the smith was nght ; ^ but what matter is it to us~ 
a burning, or decapitation, will each alike be cause of holiday,* so say 
the people. By Apollo's self, fair Alyce, what a lovely lute !*' 

Sir Filbut sprang forward to examine a beautiful ihstrument the. . 7 
chant's wife had just taken up, but in doing which, unfortunately, 
lie trod upon the tail of her favourite little dog, who yelping, snapped 
so furiously at Sir Filbut's ankles, that taken off his guard, he kicked 
the animal nearly through the wall. Now, if there be aught on earth, 
more likely than aught else, to put a sudden frustration to a lover's 
hopes, it is the accidental treading on a favourite poodle's tail — ^no 
matter what the love before, depend upon it, you are hated thcn~ 
hated ? — despised ! 

Sir Filbut Fussy felt all this, and hurried to redeem the ground he had 
lost, by flying to caress the “ little dear ;” but here again a new disaster 
befel Sir Filbut, of scarce less magnitude than the first, for not perceiv- 
ing the lute which Alyce had let fall when springing to her darling pet, 
he literally “ put his foot in it," and as the strings became entangled 
in his broad reseats, he danced about in vain endeavours to kick off this 
overgrown unnatural-looking wooden shoe. 

Now, the ladies of the olden ti^ie being more accustomed to chines of 
beef and nut brown ale than are the fair one's of our own day, Alyce 
let slip the finest opportunity of shewing off her proficiency in the faint- 
ing art that may occur once in a hundred years — ^no, there was then, we 
believe, more nature, therefore less hysterics, than is thought fashionable 
at present, so Alyce merely let fall a tear or two for her Juno's suffer- 
ings, and then began to smile at Sir Filbut Fussy's perplexing situa- 
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tion. There were, however, one or two redeeming points about this un-^ 
fortimate contretems in favour of Sir Filbut, for it enabled him to shew 
his tenderness of disposition by gently wiping the little dog*s tear-filled 
eyes, and kindly kissing the little dog’s wounded tail, which he did un- 
til he completely won, not only the forgiveness .of the little dog, but of 
its mistress too. The affair of the lute was much more speedily ar- 
ranged. for Sir Filbut sent one of his serving men in waiting, at once, to 
his lodging to fetch his own costly theorbo, which was a lute of larger dimen- 
sions than the common instrument, and which he now prayed, as he said, 

on bended knee,” find had her husband not been present, there is little 
doubt, but he would have prayed of her in that position, to accept it as 
token of her forgiveness.” His prayer as well as his theorbo being re- 
ceived, they all sat down to the evening meal with great good will. 
Sir Filbut insisted, in spite of all remonstrance from Dame Alyce, or her 
spouse, that little Juno should lie upon his lap, and be fed with the 
choicest morsels. 

A gentleman of Sir Filbut Fussy’s rank being present, the table was 
laid out with holiday attention. Not a wooden platter was to be seen, 
as on common days, but all were polished pewter. The winter six 
months having ended at April, the salted viands, which always consti- 
tuted the daily food, for half the year, of our good ancestors, now had 
given place to fresh meat, and to fowl, not that the feathered tribe were 
often seen but upon the tables tof the upper classes. But our merchant, 
William Hewet, i^s^as a thriving man, and a rich, and could well 
afford vegetables when he would, as well as dainty birds, such as capons 
of Greece, although they cost a shilling and two groats a-piecc, while 
common capons cost but sixpence each, and common cocks but threepence. 

-.tVithstandiflg He wet was so prosperous and wealthy, he com- 
plained bitterly, as people always do, of the high price that food had 
reached. “ He could not," he declared, “ buy a whole sheep of any 
‘ flesher,’ no, not even if he went as far as butcher-row, without the 
walls, for less than two andtenpencei and hogs,” he said, “ were just 
as dear ; three and eightpence was now the common charge ; and even 
sucking-pigs would cost you sixpence ; the common pullet was, perhaps, 
the cheapest thing at twopence^ but if you wanted very good, they'd 
make you add another ha’penny : mid as to eggs !” here the merchant 
really raised his eyes in horror — ‘‘ yes, eggs ! for tenpence, you could 
only get a hundred /” 

I wonder what our London market people would say, in these our 
days, to such high prices ! 

The little golden fork was not forgotten ; and Harry Horton, being 
the youngest there, having, as was his duty, carved the meat for his 
mistress in her platter, she almost choked herself with laughing at her 
own absurd attempt to use it as elegantly as did Sir Filbut. 

What a moment of happiness and hope was this for Sir Filbut Fussy ! 
He had to guide her sweet hand to her sweeter lips ; in doing so, it 
could not be wondered at, if he found it necessary to squeeze her delicate 
lingers slightly, which, we must confess. Sir Filbut did ; but Alyce was 
too highly amused with what she herself was doing, to notice any little 
unnecessary pressure, which, no doubt, only arose from his anxiety, that 
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she should hold the Italian fork in a manner not to let it drop. Now, 
the most apt scholar there turned out to be little Juno, for whenever 
Sir Filbut had loaded his own fork with a delicious morsel, and turned 
his head but for a moment to attend to his fair pupil, Juno quietly 
took it off and ate it. fh^s had occurred more than once to the uncon- 
scious Sir Filbut Fussy, whose mind was lost in wandering about in 
fancy's fairest garden. He saw but one object — he felt but one 
sensation : it seemed to him, as if Hope herself were holding to his eyo 
a magnifying glass, through which but one bright star appeared — that 
star was Alyce He wet. This delightful little scenc*of innocent flirtation 
might have lasted, we know not how long, had not Juno suddenly put a 
stop to it, by yelping horridly, as though he were in the act of strangu- 
lation. Imagine Alyce's horror, on looking at her favourite, whose eyes 
seemed starting from its head, to find Sir Filbut's fork nearly half way 
down its throat. The little animal had so much admired his new style 
of being fed, and observing a larger piece than usual, as he thought 
politely offered to him, made such a determined bite at it, that he had 
nearly swallowed fork and all. He was, however, soon relieved ; but 
Darne Alyce declared, that from that moment, so dangerous an instru- 
ment should never again come within its reach. She took the dog into 
her own charge, then calling for her horn spoon, she, with that, aided 
by the use of the fingers of her left hand, finished her evening repast. 
She accepted of the golden fork, for she regarded it as a great curiosity ; 
and she asked her husband, if he did not think it might be employed, 
very becomingly, as an ornament for the hair ? After the sumap, or 
small upper tablecloth had been removed with the dishes, and a few 
of the scanty supply of fruits then to be obtained having been placed 
upon the table, accompanied by some flasks of those delicious sweet 
wines, Malmsey and Romney sacks, which then cost a shilling a gallon, 
the child — the lovely little Anne, was brought into the chamber. 

Sir Filbut Fussy, who knew full well, that next to a lady liking her- 
self to be admired, generally feels pleasure in hearing her oflspring 
praised, now threw himself into perfect raptures with the ‘‘ little angel.” 
As there was no doubt about the exquisite beauty of Anne, Sir Filbut 
declared he never beheld two countenances so exactly alike as those of 
Dame Alyce and her child ; he scanncid and compared every feature, one 
by one ; but when he came to the comparison of the eyes, * Sir Filbut 
Fussy looked so languishingly into those of Alyce, and put on such a 
ridiculous expression of annihilating tenderness, that the good dame 
could no longer resist a smile, so feeling confused, she turned away, and 
proposed that they should have a little music. 

“ Ay, do, sweet one,” said the merchant kindly to his wife, “ and 
then I think Sir Filbut will in truth wish you had not got a husband.” 

Sir Filbut did, but this he kept io himself ; and honest Master Hewet 
went on — “ Yes, Sir Filbut, when you have heard her, I am sure 
you will confess there is not in London town a prettier toucher of the 
virginals than Alyce Hewet.” 

Sir Filbut ventured to say — lie did not think there could be a prettier 
anything in the whole world than Alyce Hewet ; saying which he made 
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tion. There were, however, one or two redeeming points about this un- 
fortunate contretems in favour of Sir Filbut, for it enabled him to shew 
his tenderness of disposition by gently wiping the little dog’s tear-fillcd 
eyes, and kindly kissing the little dog's wounded tail, which he did un- 
til he completely won, not only the foigiveness.of the little dog, but of 
its mistress too. The affair of the lute was much more speedily ar- 
ranged, for Sir Filbut sent one of his serving men in waiting, at once, to 
his lodging to fetch his own costly theorbo, which was a lute of larger dimen- 
sions than the common instrument, and which he now prayed, as he said, 

on bended knee," knd had her husband not been present, there is little 
doubt, but he would have prayed of her in that position, to accept it as 
token of her forgiveness." His prayer as well as his theorbo being re- 
ceived, they all sat down to the evening meal with great good will. 
Sir Filbut insisted, in spite of all remonstrance from Dame Alyce, or her 
spouse, that little Juno should lie upon his lap, and be fed with the 
choicest morsels. 

A gentleman of Sir Filbut Fussy’s rank being present, the table was 
laid out with holiday attention. Not a wooden platter was to be seen, 
as on common days, but all were polished pewter. The winter six 
months having ended at April, the salted viands, which always consti- 
tuted the daily food, for half the year, of our good ancestors, now had 
given place to fresh meat, and to fowl, not that the feathered tribe were 
oflen seen but upon the tables f of the upper classes. But our merchant, 
William Hewet, ^ thriving man, and a rich, and could well 
afford vegetables when he would, as well as dainty birds, such as capons 
of Greece, although they cost a shilling and two groats a-piece, while 
common capons cost but sixpence each, and common cocks but threepence. 
1^“*' . i-VithstandiAg Hewet ivas so prosperous and wealthy, he com- 

plained bitterly, as people always do, of the high price that food had 
reached. He could not," he declared, “ buy a whole sheep of any 
* flesher,' no, not even if he went as far as butchcr-row, without the 
walls, for less than two and tenpence s and hogs," he said, were just 
as dear ; three and eightpence was now the common charge ; and even 
sucking-pigs would cost you sixpence ; the common pullet was, perhaps, 
the cheapest thing at twopence^ but if you wanted very good, they'd 
make you add another ha'penny : nnd as to eggs !" here the merchant 
really raised his eyes in horror — “ yes, eggs ! for tenpence, you could 
only get a hundred /" 

I wonder what our London market people would say, in these our 
days, to such }dgh prices ! 

The little golden fork was not forgotten ; and Harry Horton, being 
the youngest there, having, as was his duty, carved the meat for his 
mistress in her platter, she almost choked herself with laughing at her 
own absurd attempt to use it as elegantly as did Sir Filbut. 

What a moment of happiness and hope was this for Sir Filbut Fussy ! 
He had to guide her sweet hand to her sweeter lips ; in doing so, it 
could not be wondered at, if he found it necessary to squeeze her delicate 
fingers slightly, which, we must confess. Sir Filbut did ; but Alyce was 
too highly amused with what she herself was doing, to notice any little 
unnecessary pressure, which, no doubt, only arose from his anxiety, that 
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she should hold the Italian fork in a manner not to let it drop. Now, 
the most apt scholar there turned out to be little Juno, for whenever 
Sir Filbut had loaded his own fork with a delicious morsel, and turned 
his head but for a moment to attend to his fair pupil, Juno quietly 
took it off and ate it. '(his had occurred more than once to the uncon- 
scious Sir Filbut Fussy, whose mind was lost in wandering about in 
fancy's fairest garden. He saw but one object — he felt but one 
sensation : it seemed to him, as if Hope herself were holding to his eye 
a magnifying glass, through which but one bright star appeared — that 
star was Alyce Hewet. This delightful little scene* of innocent flirtation 
might have lasted, we know not how long, had not Juno suddenly put a 
stop to it, by yelping horridly, as though he were in the act of strangu- 
lation. Imagine Alycc's horror, on looking at her favourite, whose eyes 
seemed starting from its head, to find Sir Filbut's fork nearly half way 
down its throat. The little animal had so much admired his new stylo 
of being fed, and observing a larger piece than usual, as he thought 
politely offered to him, made such a determined bite at it, that he had 
nearly swallowed fork and all. He was, however, soon relieved ; but 
Dame Alyce declared, that from that moment, so dangerous an instru- 
ment should never again come within its reach. She took the dog into 
her own charge, then calling for her horn spoon, she, with that, aided 
by the use of the fingers of her left hand, finished her evening repast. 
She accepted of the golden fork, for she rtgarded it as a groat curiosity ; 
and she asked her husband, if he did not think it might be employed, 
very becomingly, as an ornament for the hair ? After the sumap, or 
small upper tablecloth had been removed with the dishes, and a few 
of the scanty supply of fruits then to be obtained having been placed 
upon the table, accompanied by some flasks of those delicious sweet 
W'ines, Malmsey and Jlornney sacks, which then cost a shilling a gallon, 
the child — the lovely little Anne, was brought into the chamber. 

Sir Filbut Fussy, who knew full well, that next to a lady liking her- 
self to be admired, generally feels pleasure in hearing her offspring 
praised, now threw himself into perfect raptures with the “ little angel." 
As there was no doubt about the exquisite beauty of Anne, Sir Filbut 
declared he never beheld two countenances so exactly alike as those of 
Dame Alyce and her child ; he scannefd and compared every feature, one 
by one ; but when he came to the comparison of the eyes, * Sir Filbut 
Fussy looked so languishingly into those of Alyce, and put on such a 
ridiculous expression of annihilating tenderness, that the good dame 
could no longer resist a smile, so feeling confused, she turned away, and 
proposed that they should have a little music. 

“ Ay, do, sweet one,” said the merchant kindly to his wife, “ and 
then I think Sir Filbut will in truth wish you had not got a husband.” 

Sir Filbut did, but this he kept ^o himself ; and honest Master Hewet 
went on — Yes, Sir Filbut, when you have heard her, I am sure 
you will confess there is not in London town a prettier toucher of the 
virginals than Alyce Hewet.” 

Sir Filbut ventured to say — ^lie did not think there could be a prettier 
anything in the whole world than Alyce Hewet ; saying which he made 
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a profound bow to the lady, who, smiling, seated herself at the virgi- 
nals, a sort of spinet, from which our modem pianoforte is derived. 

Sir Filbut seized upon the theorbo he had just presented to Alyce ; 
the merchant, without being asked to do so, at once began to tune his 
rebeck, or three-stringed fiddle ; Harry Horton took up a flute ; and 
Flora Gray, who was really a very pretty singer, was desired to be the 
leader of the* vocals. Now, at all amateur concerts, the greatest diffi- 
culty to be overcome, is getting the various instmments in tune one 
with the other. There is generally a great diversity of opinion in the 
cars of amateuriy and so it proved upon the present occasion. Now, 
there is another remarkable circumstance, and that is, should there be a 
husband present, that husband is sure to be the one most blamed. 
This also was exemplified upon the present occasion, for do what Master 
Hewet would, whether he turned tlie pegs up, or whether he turned the 
pegs down, he was always wrong. 

Flora Gray, who, perhaps, saw something more than pleased her, ven- 
tured to advise her master to be “ a little sharper but this had a con- 
trary effect to what she had intended, for it made her mistress “ a little 
sharper,” who pettishly desired Flora to be still, observing, that not 
only now, but whenever any gentleman played with her, and her hus- 
band accompanied them, she always found him a great deal too sharp.” 

It now became the turn of Harry Horton and Sir Filbut Fussy to 
tune their instruments togethen^ but here there was more jarring than 
ever ; Harry declared that “ he was in perfect accord with nis mistress,” 
at which Flora nodded her head, as much as to say, she thought so too ; 
‘‘ and,” said Harry, “ that being the case. Sir Filbut, you must follow 
my advice, and be sharper — sharper — sharper — ^sharper.” Poor Sir Fil- 
but screw^ed, and screwed, but do what he would, he could not get to be 
so sharp as Ilarry Horton. By degrees, Sir Filbut finding himself closer 
and closer to the lovely Alyce, and Flora Gray having received a kind 
look from Horton, and placed her ami unseen by any one, through his, 
and the merchant having turned his back upon the whole party, in order 
to look more easily at his music, they all suddenly discovered that they 
vrere perfectly in tune, and so the concert began. 

Grand was the crash, as the reader may suppose, when so many fine 
performers stmek up together. Away they played for dear life. What did 
it matter to them whether they came in at the right place or not ? 
Sir Filbut and Flora Gray felt that Uiey were in the right place, so that 
was a good way towards things going on smoothly. The poor husband, 
as usual, came in for a sharpish reprimand, for when all else had left 
off, he kept on playing by himself for at least a dozen bars. This he 
accounted for by having turned over two leaves instead of one, so that 
he had all through been fiddling the accompaniment of a perfectly differ- 
ent piece of music, and in a different Jcey too. 

As a«punishment, his wife desired him to sing a song, forgetting at 
the moment that the punishment would be theirs, not his — ^for Master 
Hewet never sang but one song in his life, and that was “Simon Frisell,” 
a very ancient ballad, even three hunted years ago. As our gentle 
readers might like to know what really pure English was in those days, 
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we will insert one verse of Master Hewet’s ten verse infliction ; thus 
it ran 


He rldoth thouith the eite as J tdl may. 

With gomen and with solas that wos here play. 

To londoned)ni^gge hee nome the way ; 

Moni was yi^cb the chil'that Uier on loketh a day, ^ 

And seide, alas ! 

That he was ibore — and so viUiche forlore 
So feir mon as he wos ! 

Now stout the heued above the tubrogge. 

Fast bi Waleis soth for to sugge. 

The sound is certainly pleasing to modem cars, but means neither 
more nor less, than that — ^he rides through the city, amidst the rejoicings 
of his enemies, and that his head stands on the town bridge, close by 
that of William Wallace. The heads of Sir William Wallace and of 
Sir Simon Frisell — or Fraser, are supposed to have been the first ever 
placed above the Traitor's Gate, on Old London Bridge. 

After this the pretty Flora sang a ballad, every verse ending with 
something about “ Naughty Harry of the Hill.” The words told a story 
that had often been told before, and has often been told since, that how 
a poor young girl loved a rich young man, much better than a rich 
young man loved a poor young girl ; and that how she ultimately had to 
repent having^ listened to “ Naughty Hairy of the Hill.” 

'i'lien Sir Filbut sang a song of his own authorship,, and his own com- 
position, but this was of a rather better order, for, with all his vanity 
and folly, Sir Filbut Fussy possessed many of the attributes of a real 
poet, and of the genius of a musician ; we shall by-and-by, have a more 
fitting opportunity of criticising his poetical and musical capabilities, and 
shall, therefore, now pass him by with this general remark, that every 
word he sang was of love, and every line he sang with pointed em- 
phasis towards the beautiful Alyce. 

The entertainments of this charming evening, were wound up by a 
sort of round or chorus, each singing a verse, and the symphony was 
taken up by all the instruments, somewhat after the fashion of the 
modem Ethiopian Screnaders. 

The words have been old for some hflndrcds of years, and in those days 
were universally admired, therefore there was no difficulty in each person 
present taking a verse. Like all really Old English Ballads, it was of 
an almost interminable length ; but we shall only insert a few verses. 
It was a most appropriate ditty (the locality considered), for the words 
were as follow : — 

The first verse was chanted by little Anne, and began— 

London Bridge j § broken down, 

Dance o'er my Lady Lea ; 

London Bridge is broken down. 

With a gay La-dee. 

“ Then she must have been uncommonly heavy,” observed Master 
Hewet, who was beginning to get a little tired of the concert, and was 
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about to state so, when Horton joined in, laying a strong emphasis upon 
the word “ we^* as he looked at Sir Filbut : — 

Then we must set a man to watch, 

Dance o'er my Lady Lea ; 

Then we must set a man to wutch. 

With a gay La-dee, 

Suppose the man should fall asleep ? (Sang Alyce. 

Dance o'er my Lady Lea ; 

Suppose the man should fall asleep. 

With a gay La-dee ? 

Here Hewet gave a very loud snore, which proved that although not 
• v>iVi a gay La-dee^** the man had fallen fast asleep. At this Flora 
sang, at the very top of her voice — 

Suppose the dog should ran away ? 

Dance o'er my Lady Lea ; 

Suppose the dog should run away^ 

With a gay La-d(*c ? 

“ What*s that — what’s that !” exclaimed Hewet, waking up with a 
start ; and then, like a man who is suddenly called from his sleep to 
fulfil some important duty, he hurriedly bawled out — 

Then we Vhust chain him to a post, 

* Dance o’er my Lady Lea ; 

Then we must chain him to a post. 

With a gay La-dee. 

“ And, damn 'em — ^thrash 'cm both within an inch of their lives !" 
We beg to apologise for swearing, but it was a very common habit in 
the sixteenth century. Even Queen Elizabeth was not exempt from 
that vice of the day, so we hope, as faithful chroniclers, to be pardoned. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Alyce, “ what ails you ?” She was really 
alarmed, for Master Hewet still stood in the centre of the room quite 
bewildered. 

“ A thousand pardons, my dear Alyce,” at last he said ; “ but I must 
have been dreaming ; I’ve had ^ch horrid visions flying through my 
brain, and mixing themselves up with that silly song. I'm afira,id I've 
made myself more silly than the song itself." 

The party now broke up, and each went their way. 

Sir Filbut, as may be supposed, was in ecstacy at the progress he was 
sure he had made in the good graces of that queen of every grace, fair 
Alyce Hewet. 

“ Could any man on earth," he said, as he strolled homewards, 
“haying so few opportunities of making himself agreeable to the fair, as 
he hitherto had had with Alyce, havb done so much, in so little time, 
as he ? * No !” he exclaimed, proudly, as if there could be any cause for 
pride, in succeeding in any act of villany. “ She has kept my diamond — 
how beautiful it looked on her fair neck ! she has kept my lute — ^how 
lovely it will sound beneath her &ir hand ! And she haa kept my 
golden fork—" Here he stopped, for he could not bring his mind to feel 
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how lovely it would look as an ornament to her fair hair ; not but at 
that moment he thought her so right in everything, that had she told 
him to stick it through his own nose, and wear it there for her sake, we 
verily believe he would have done so. 

As he passed beneath Uie Traitor’s Gate, he started ; for a voice, as if 
issuing from the veiy stones of the wall, sang pointedly, but oh ! so 
sweetly — * 

Then teelnust set a man to watch. 

Dance o’er my Lady Lea ; 

Then we must set a man to watch 
AV’ith a gay La-dee. 

Ha, ha ! oh, oh ! he, he !” screeched out the Cripple of the 

Bridge-gate Tower, for it was he who had thrust his misshapen head 
out through a little window in the wall, close to Sir Filbut’s ear, and 
had thus startled him. 

“ Why, Willy,” said Sir Filbut, “ you are like a ghost ; at every 
turn you haunt one. Why are you not up amongst your darling 
traitors ?” 

“ Because,” replied the other, ‘‘ I have a spike to spare, and came 
down to look for one darling traitor more.” 

“ And have you found one ?” asked Sir Filbut, laughing. 

“ Perhaps you can tell me,” was the Cripple's reply. 

If you mean me, certainly not. I’n^too loyal ever to war against 
my King.” , . 

“ Oh ! there are other traitors,” replied the Cripple, than those 
who compass a king’s death ; for instance, he who secretly wars against 
a man’s good name — he is a traitor ! and he who \vars against a maid’s 
good fame — he is a traitor ! and * 

“ Enough, good Cripple, say no more ; you're far too quick for me to 
argue with. But I marvel not at your wisdom, seeing how many wise 
heads you always have at your command.” 

“ Mind I do not place a fool's amongst them, by way of variety,” 
said the Cripple, as he slammed to the casement. 

Sir Filbut could not help laughing at the Cripple’s retort, and having 
called out to him a loud “ good night,” continued his way towards his 
home. The Cripple was heard repeating the verse he had just sung, 
but now he altered the last line ; for he said — 

We must set a man to watch. 

Dance o'er my Lady Lea ; 

We must set a man to watch 
For thie poor La-^ee, 
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CHAPTER V 

(i 

1 will myselven with you ride 

Right at miue owen cost, and be your guide.^CHAUCKR. 

The reader will doubtless remember that at the close of the third 
chapter we described the manner in which the Blear-eyed Bully, with 
his two assistant murderers, had disposed of the unfortunate weaver and 
Edward Osborne. This happened in the night preceding the day oil 
which the robber Miles was to be tried for his life. During the whole 
of that evening Master Hewet had felt so much anxiety concerning the 
non-appearance of Edward, that he could no longer resist telling his wife 
and Harry Horton the course he had pursued to ensure the safety of his 
apprentice. “ Alas !” he said, I fear I have fallen into a deep-laid 
snare, and have perchance become the innocent cause of some dreadful 
misfortune to the youth. Why was I in such haste to follow the advice 
of any anonymous informer ? I believe that both the letters ” 

“ Both the letters !” exclaimed Horton, taken off his guard. 

“Yes, two letters reached me; but I have every reason to believe 
that the second was forwarded merely to raise my confidence in the 
advice offered in tlje first ; for in that I was told another would be placed 
within my reach, and so there was, and exactly in the manner de- 
scribed." 

Horton was now taken completely aback. Could the Blear-eyed 
Bully have betrayed him ? But why should he ? He was the only 
one to whom Horton had divulged his scheme ; but, then, the Bully's 
safety was as much at stake as his own. 

Dame Alyce, to whom all this seemed like a romance, became greatly 
interested ; for she, equally with the merchant, felt convinced that there 
was a plot laid, either for good or ill, so asked her husband a thousand 
questions, every one of which Horton himself would have liked to have 
put, but felt he dared not. How anxiously did he list to every word 
the merchant uttered in answer to Alyce's inquiries, hoping therefrom to 
find some clue to the mystery. 

It appeared, that not an hour after the dead of night, the merchant 
was disturbed by a strange noise at the window of the room next to his 
dormitory, looking on to the bridge ; indeed, it was the same casement 
at which they had stood the day before to witness the procession of the 
Maypole. As this noise, a sort of tapping, continued, the merchant at 
last arose to learn the cause ; and on looking out, he saw a boy beneath, 
who, the moment the casement opened, raised on the end of a long 
willow •wand a letter, which the merchant having taken, the boy ran 
swiftly away towards the City. So truthfully was this letter written, 
that Master Hewet acted upon its advice immediately, and sent off Ed- 
ward in the manner the reader is already aware of. The merchant, on 
descending in the morning, found Horton's letter forced imder the outer 
door ; he had placed it there only a few, minutes after Osborne had de- 
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parted. The merchant said, that although the finding the second letter 
confirmed, in some degree, the truth of the first, yet it had perplexed 
him much, for it proposed a place of safety directly opposite to that in 
which he had placed Edward. “ But,” he continued, ‘‘ whatever mis- 
fortune, if any has happened, must have occurred this day; for he 
was safe with my old friend at Putney as late as yesterday ; this I 
know.” * 

“ And is safe, yet, you may depend,” said Alyce. “ He knows full 
well the hour he will be wanted, and, no doubt, will be at Westminster 
to-morrow, by the time you reach the court. You know how pressing 
Walter Cromwell is to all who visit him ; and to that over-kindness 
you may, believe me, attribute this delay. But Osborne ever was a 
thoughtless boy, and, doubtless, was glad of any plea to spend another 
day of idleness ; for, as the saintly father Brassinjaw has often said 

“ Yes, yes, my dear, I know, I know exactly what the saintly 
Father has often said,” observed the merchant, “ so let us retire to rest, 
for the thought of that man always makes me feel sleepy, without even 
hearing what he says.” 

“ Oh, husband, I*m shocked ! but, yet, I hope we both may live to 
see the day that you will think as highly of that saintly creature 
as I do.” 

“ I hope, with all my soul, we may,” replied the merchant, “ for 
then we shall never die !” • 

This was far too shocking to be replied to, so Alyce took up the lamp, 
and shaking her head sadly, left the room, followed by her husband. 

Horton went to his chamber, but it was useless to attempt sleep : he 
was bewildered quite. He said he must have been a fool not to have 
thought of CromwcH's ; but how could he have guessed that any one 
could have proposed that place— and how could any one have learnt 
his plans. It was too late, now, to start for Putney, and he had, 
unfortunately, no appointment with the Bully until after the trial; 
but, still, so anxious and restless did he feel, that he determined to visit 
the “ Cardinal's hat,” thinking it might, by some chance, so happen 
that his murderous friend should be there upon other affairs. 

We have already stated, that after the murder, the three wretches took 
their way towards the Bridge, so, thaf, by mere accident, it did turn out 
exactly as Horton had hoped ; for, soon after he had entered, these 
blood-stained worthies also came in. 

Horton was upon the point of telling the Bully all he had that night 
learnt ; but was silenced, and made almost to sink with fear, as the 
Blear-eyed Bully whispered in his ear the horrors they had just committed. 
— Here, milksop !” he said, pushing a jug of hot liquor towards Hor- 
ton, who had turned deadly pale, ‘‘ take some of this spirit, for you have 
but little of your own, and then go home to bed — ^that’s the best place 
for boys : sleep off‘ your fears, and, in the morning, when we meet in the 
court, look well at mcy and learn the proper bearing of a man.” 

We will not attempt to follow the workings of Horton’s mind during 
the dark hours of that night. At every turn he &>ncied he saw the 
weaver and Osborne bleeding at his bedside ; and waking, found him- 
self continually crying out, thal^it was not he who had miudered them. 
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The moment it was light, he arose, and bathing his head and face again 
and again in cold water, he tried to shake off his fears, and to a degree 
succeeded. He felt, that although the crime had been committed, no * 
one could accuse him ; and now, both the witnesses against Miles being 
gone, the robber would doubtless put on a nv^re courageous bearing, and 
keep his tongue between his teeth. What seemed to relieve Horton’s 
mind most elfcctually, was a virtuous determination he had formed, in 
the darkness of the night, that, should he but escape the present danger, 
henceforth he would enter upon a better course. Poor youth ! he had 
yet to learn, how seldom are the good intentions formed in darkness, 
ever allowed to live through the light ot even a single day. 

When the time for departure of the merchant, and tliose who wero 
to attend the court, had amved. Sir Filbut Fussy, who had now become 
a frequent visitor at the house of merchant Hewet, made his appearance. 
He was mounted on a beautiful horse, and followed by a number of 
others, led by his men, bearing upon their left arms his badge of 
servitude. Alyce, having expressed a wish to hear the trial, it had 
been settled, at the earnest solicitation of Sir Filbut, that the whole 
party should go by land, instead of by water, as was the usual method, 
and that he should be allowed the honour of supplying the horses from 
his own stables. Another reason Sir Filbut offered for proposing this 
arrangement, was, his desire to have the advice of the merchant, re- 
garding an open plot of ground- lying in the Strand, which he had a wish 
to purchase for the, purpose of erecting a mansion upon it. — “ This they 
could,” he said, “ examine on their way to Westminster ; and ho 
should, by the present arrangement, have the advantage of consulting 
the exquisite taste of the merchant’s wife.” 

A splendid charger had been provided for Master Hewet, with a pillion 
behind for the accommodation of his lair spouse. A mule was placed at 
the disposal of Horton, and another, upon which was a kind of double 
leathern chair, very like those used in the present day for children, 
when they ride in pairs upon donkeys in the park — ^this was for the 
use of Flora Gray and the little Anne, for Dame Hewet seldom took 
pleasure away from home, where she could not be accompanied by her 
handmaiden and her darling child. After all were mounted, there still 
remained one mule without a rider ; this had been provided for Osborne, 
for up to the last moment, they still expected his arrival. When all 
was ready, two running footmen took the lead, two more, one on each 
side the head of the horse, which bore the merchant and his wife, 
attended by Sir Filbut Fussy, then came Flora with the little Anne, 
and at her side, the worthless, but by her admired, Harry Horton. 
The rear was brought up by several mounted serving-men, all in the 
livery of Sir Filbut Fussy. 

The narrowness of the bridge, renc^red it incumbent on those who 
met the cavalcade, occasionally to vanish into the shop door-ways, or 
to stand aside, in the open spaces looking upon the waters. Here and 
there, the houses approached so close together, that only one rider could 
pass comfortably along without endangering the pedestrians, whom they 
sliould chance to meet. 

Just before quitting the Bridge, when in one of the narrowest parts 
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the merchant’s horse, from some cause or other, shied, and had nearly 
done great harm to a passer-by, who, striking the horse across the head 
'with his staff, exclaimed — Curses on ye, upstarts ! What, oh ! bro- 

tlier Hewet, is it thou ? Ha, ha ! ho, ho ! he, he ! But I shall boil 

your head yet ! I shall hoik your head yet !” 

Out of the way. Cripple !” said Horton, savagely stpking at him 
with a heavy whip, which the Cripple parried with his staff, and merely 
uttering a contemptuous Pish !” hobbled on towards the Bridge-gate 
Tower, humming, as he went— 

" Wc must set a nan to wafeb. 

Dance oVr my Lady Lea — 

We must set a man to watch 
For this poor Lthdee*"^ 

When the party quitted the Bridge, they turned to the left, and 
passed along Thames Street, then one of the best Streets, but still very 
straggling in its form. By-and-by they turned up Paul’s Chain, into 
Paul’s Church Yard, and thence quitting the City by the Ludgate, 
descended Ludgate Hill, then called Fleete Hyll ; passed over Fleete 
Bridge, for, at the time we speak of, the River Thames received a 
smaller river, where Blackfriars Bridge now stands, which river was 
called the River of Fleete ; it was broad and deep, and was of great 
use for merchant-vessels. This river afterwards became partially tilled 
up, and then bore the less ostentatious appellation of Fleet Ditch. 
Many years elapsed, and it was covered in, and noV 'what remains of 
it is hid beqeath Bridge Street, and that magnificent opening, Farringdon 
Street, at the extremity of which, formerly stood another bridge, cross- 
ing the same River of Fleete, called Oldboum, or Holbom Bridge. 

An observation, which fell from the lips of merchant Hewet, as they 
crossed Fleete Bridge, clearly shews that, at that early period of his 
career, he must, as’ we have before stated, have been a merchant well to 
do, for ho said, answering a question of his wife— “ No, love, not on the 
left, but yonder, to the right ; the whole of that range of vessels, which, 
even you, a female, may perceive, are better appointed than the rest, 
those are the vessels belonging to your adoring husband, William 
Hewet.” 

A little beyond Temple Bar, the noble horse upon which the 
merchant rode, and which had previously, more than once, shewn a 
restive disposition, became almost unmanageable, and Alyce was so 
alarmed, that she dared not, she said, remain upon so fiery a steed ; 
but Sir Filbut Fussy declared, that this horse was the one he always 
rode, and was mildness itself when he was upon its back ; as a proof of 
the soothness of his words, he begged the merchant to alight, and change 
horses. This the merchant did, and Sir Filbut, having placed himself 
before the lovely Alyce, and havinl begged of her to hold fast by him, 
and fear nothing, made the animal go though his various paces with all 
the docility of a lamb. Sir Filbut's spirits now rose to an amazing 
height, for he had, at last, brought about what he had expected long 
before ; but he had miscalculated the good horsemanship of our city 
merchant. The truth was, that Sir Filbut’s charger was so well schooled 
to the peculiar manage of his master, that, hitherto, few had ever been 
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able to keep their seats but himself ; and it had annoyed him terribly, 
to find that Hewet knew so well the temper of a horse, as to be able, thus 
long, to keep him in control. 

They had now reached the Strand, at that time a very ill-formed road, 
for it was but three years before that the. real line of way could be 
said to have been fairly marked out ; before that, it is true, the land 
traffic, the little which took place, passed this way from the City of 
London to that of Westminster, the principal conveyance, both of 
merchandize as welj^ as of passengers, being that of boats. As a proof 
of the enormous importance the Thames then enjoyed, it is said, that no 
less than forty thousand watermen were at one time enrolled upon the 
lists of their fraternity. 

The new road, for it might be called new at the time we speak of, 
having, as we have just said, but been ccmplcted three years before, 
namely, 1533, was scarcely used but to approach the northern entrances 
of the grounds belonging to the various noble mansions built some distance 
from the Strand, and overlooking the bright and busy Thames. From 
all the gardens belonging to these mansions, houses, and castles of the 
great, there was, from each, a stair,'* or, as frequently called, a 

bridge” by our modem writers, who seem to regard the ternfiS as 
synonymous ; but, upon this point, we must be allowed to differ. The 

stairs” were, as their name implies, merely steps leading down to 
the water ; but the bridge," as the “ Queen's Bridge,” “ Privy 
Bridge,” and others, were well-built stmetures, erected for the pur- 
pose of commodious embarkation, and at the end of which were steps, 
also descending to the water, to be used when the tide was low ; but tho 
main portion was, literally a bridge, extending, in many cases, far into 
the river, and built upon several arches. # 

The whole of the north side of the Strand, at this time, was open 
country, and it was here that Sir Filbut pointed out a spot of ground, 
not far from where the Adelphi Theatre now stands, as the site of his 
new mansion. He said — “ I -shall build a tower high enough to over- 
look all the fields yonder ; the Convent Garden (now Co vent Garden 
Market), the little village of St. Giles, and, indeed, far beyond.” Tho 
merchant pronounced it to be an^ admirably-formed conceit ; and Alyce 
admired the locality as being so superbly open.” 

It now seems almost beyond our belief, when casting an eye up any 
of the several courts, to imagine that that spot could have ever been 
pronoimced as “ superbly open yet so it then was ; and even thirty 
years later, we find but a single row of dwellings alon'g that line, and 
all beyond green open country. 

The party soon after arrived at the court of justice. Sir Filbut 
Fussy, with Alyce and her maiden, obtained accommodation in the 
gallery above, while Hewet and Horti^n hurried about, in vain endeavour, 
to .find *£dward Osborne and the other witness, Wallace the weaver, 
ii^on was not yet so inured to crime, as to be able to hear, with com- 
jj^Sire, even the names of those whose dreadful fates he knew full well. 
Horton had another reason for his present seeming activity in his 
mastei^B cause, and that was, the hope of learning from the Bully, if 
possible, how Miles was likely to act, new there was every chance, nay. 
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certainty, of his acquittal. His mind was set completely at rest, when 
at last he encountered this worthy, for he assured Horton, that Miles 
was ‘^staunch to the backbone, now there could be no danger; but 
he*s a cowardly cur," he said ; ** and lucky it is for us that they are 
both dead, or we should ^awe swung for it, as sure as we have necks to 
hang by. Bl\^ hark ! they are calling on the cause." Jbey entered 
the court by different ways, just as Miles was put to the bar. 

The merchant had proposed to his man of law to throw up the case, 
and let Miles be discharged at once ; but the man«of law, having pre- 
pared a most eloquent speech, not feeling inclined that the world should 
lose so great a treasure, insisted upon going on at all events, until they 
had to call their witnesses— “ For," as he said, it is not impossible 
that both Osborne, as well as Wallace, may yet arrive." Every time 
he came to the words, which we shall be able to prove by our wit- 
nesses," Horton saw a sneer of contempt and triumph pass across the 
features of the Bully. At last, the counsel having exhausted all his 
beauties of speech, as well as his breath, sat down ; and the crier called 
upon Edward Osborne to come into court ; but no Edward Osborne 
answered : this having been done three times, the opposing counsel was 
heard to say, in an undertone of voice, but quite loud enough to reach 
every ear — “ Exactly what I expected, exactly what I expected.” Then 
came great nodding of heads together, and smiles, and a whispered 
witticism or two at the expense of brothef Whistlepipe, Master Hewet's 
leading counsel. Then the crier called three times updh the next wit- 
ness, Wallace, the weaver, to appear, but with no better result than in 
the case of Osborne. Upon this second failure, up started Sergeant Thun- 
derdown, brimful of that virtuous indignation which counsel can at all 
times call up from the very bottom of their too sensitive hearts. He 
said— The insult’ to the Court was almost too great to be borne, and 
were it not for the respect he felt for the learned judge before him, he 

should be tempted to tell his learned brother, Whistlepipe but, no, 

no ; he would, for this time, swallow the gall of his indignation, and 
stifle in its birth the child of his resentment. Besides," he said, there 
was another reason for his determination to say but little, and that was^ 
his wish to ease the feelings of that popr innocent creature there," (here 
he pointed to the prisoner, who really appeared to be the very imperson- 
ation of villany), “ look at his face — ^there you will see the very index 
of a book of innocence, that a babe might read with advantage." He 
appealed to the judge, he appealed to the jury, he appealed to all who 
he^ him— had there ever been such a trumpery, such a contemptible, 
such an insulting case, as the one now brought before them ? Here was 
a poor, worthy, hard-working, honest, religious creature, accused of 
robbery, kept in prison for weeks and months— he was gmng to saj 
years, for every week in prison, tO the innocent, is as a year — ^he is 
to be tried fl>r his life, and when it comes to the proof, the witnesses dare 
not look innocence in the face, and therefore abscond— yes, abscond ! 
Now, although his injured client must of necessity be acquitted, yet, to 
shew the world how worthy a man had been placed in that dreadful 
position, he would call one, only one, although he had a hundred wit- 
nesses ready to speak to character. He called Captain Bully. 
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Horton rose up actually with astoniahment when he saw the Blear- 
eyed Bully most unconcernedly take his place in the witness-box. Had 
but one hundredth part of what Captain Bully said been true, Miles 
would have been one of the most celestial beings heaven had ever per- 
mitted to visit this earth — ^there was not a« virtue of nian, woman, or 
child, that Miles did not possess, at least, so said the noble Captain. 
The Bully became so warmed by his subject, so enthusiastic in his eulo- 
giums, so eloquent in his praises, that MUes actually blushed at hearing 
himself thus painted in all the colours of the purest virtue, religion, 
equity, and honour ! There is scarcely any knowing how long the Bully 
would have continued, had not he been stopped suddenly, just as he was 
calling upon Heaven to send, if such an one could be fbund, a single 
human being, who would dare to accuse his innocent friend. He had 
just finished this sentence, when a cry was raised by those without, oi 

He’s here ! he’s here !” followed by loud shouts ; in another moment, 
a party of Hewet’s w'orkmen hurried in, bringing with them Edward 
Osborne. 

Had a ghost really appeared, the effect could have been but little 
greater upon the prisoner and the witness. Miles became deadly pale, 
his teeth chattered in his head, and he had nearly fallen to the ground ; 
the Blear-eyed Bully stood aghast, but being a man of iron nerves, 
suddenly recovered his self-possession, and immediately attempted 
unseen to leave the court. 

“ llemain !” bxclaimed the Judge, who had observed the intention of 
the Bully. The crowd that stood around the witness-box forced him 
back again, and then came^orth all the wretch’s reckless audacity. He 
in a loud voice addr^essed the. Judge, saying — My Lord, why am I de 
tained ? I have given my evidence. 1 am a witness, not a prisoner !” 

“ Oh, God ! that voice !” exclaimed Edward, who, turning saw the 
.Bully ; “ that form — ^it is — ^it is the murderer !” 

As may be supposed, this sudden accusation caused an immense sensa- 
tion in the Court. Edward was called upon to explain his meaning, and 
listened to with breathless attention, as he related all that he had wit- 
nessed the night before. As he proceeded in his narrative, at every step 
the interest became more and more intense ; and a shudder ran through 
the whole court, as he described the death-struggle of the victim with 
his murderer ; every eye was fixed on the Blear-eyed Bully, as Edward 
pointing to him, exclaimed, and as God shall prove my words, that 
man is the murderer 1” 

There was little doubt now, that if what Osborne had stated were true, 
the murdered man was the unfortunate weaver. The Bully was placed 
in the dock with Miles, and called upon to answer, if he could, the ac- 
cusation against him. 

As he took his place by Miles, Le looked down upon him with a 
withering sneer of utter contempt, for IVIiles was almost sinking from in- 
tense agitation. Harry Horton was scarcely less alarmed, and kept his 
eyes rivetted imploringly upon the Bully, who said in a deep under 
tone, I am no blab !” Horton felt his meaning, and for a moment 
breathed more freely. 

See, see,” said Osborne, again pointing to the accused, 1 had for- 
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gotten to say, that as the body, to the feet of which a huge stone was 
tied, fell heavily from the boat, the murdered victim had seized so 
tightly upon his assassin, that in sinking down, he bore with him a 
portion of the murderer's coat, to which he had clung ; and see, the jerkin 
of that man is -rent, and part is tom away.” 

“ Ha, ha, a pretty ‘witness this to swear a man's life away !” ex- 
claimed the Bully, who first examines a poor devil’s clothes, and because 
they are not so prim and new as his own, turns one’s poverty to account, 
and ” 

Here he was intermpted by Miles, who no Idhger able to bear his 
mental suffering, cried out-— “ Mercy, mercy ! only save my life, and 1 will 
tell all ” 

“ Silence !” roared out the Blear-eyed Bully. At the same time 
Harry Horton rose, knowing not what he did. 

1 will not be silent !" said the other ; “ only promise me my life- 
only promise me my life — and 1 will tell all : there are more here who 
know ” 

Silence, hell-dog !’* exclaimed the Bully, foaming with rage. 

I will speak, I will speak ” 

Then damn you !” he cried, in a voice of thunder ; and with a giant's 
power gave the poor wretch such a deadly blow upon the temple with 
his clenched fist, that the blood flew about in all directions, and Miles 
lay dead at his feet. • 

But this was not yet the climax of the horrid scene ; shouts of 
execration were heard, the large doors opposite to where the pri- 
soner stood suddenly flew open, and there was seen a crowd, 
headed by the Bridge-shooter, bearing in the dead body of the 
murdered weaver, in whose hand was still clenched the damning 
evidence against his assassin. The Blear-eyed Bully’s whole face 
swelled up luitil scarcely a feature could be distinguished; his eyes 
seemed bursting finom their sockets ; the women screamed ; Alyce 
fainted ; and the whole court became a scene of fright, bewilderment, 
confusion and of horror. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Say forth thy tale, and iairy not the time.— Chaucer. 

Alycb being too indisposed to ride home, Sir Filbut Fussy flew to 
the Palace Stairs, and hired one of the most commodious barges there 
in this she was placed, supported by cushions, and sat reclining between 
her husband and Sir FilW : on one side of the boat was Flora Gray, 
on the other little Anne, with hes favourite, Edward Osborne, and in 
the centre, but at a respectful distance, Billy-the-bridge-shodter was 
seated on the floor, for Edward had already ac^^nted the good 
merchant with quite enough of the late strange occurrences to raira 
his curiosity, and create a desire to know more. They had searched in 
vain for Harry Horton— he had left the court unseen, immediately after 
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the murdeier had been committed. They felt no alarm on his account, 
fer just as the merchant was placing his foot upon the barge, an ill- 
looking fellow handed him a letter ; this was from Horton, excusing his 
absence, under the plea of having been sent for, to attend, what, he said 
he feared, would prove the death-bed of his beloved father. Not one 
word of this was truth ; but he found himself ill such a state of fear for 
his own safety, which now rested upon the breath of the Blear-eyed 
Bully, that it was impossible he could endure the restraint, under 
which he would be compelled to keep his dreadful anxiety, were he 
beneath his master*^ roof. The letter could scarcely be read, from 
the trembling of his hand, which Alyce attributed to “that good young 
man’s over-wrought filial anxiety.” 

As may be supposed, they had scarcely been seated before the wonder- 
ful scene they had just left became the all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation, and now Edward explained those parts in which he was con- 
cerned. and which he had omitted when in court, as being useless at 
that time. 

“ But to what miracle,” said the merchant, “ 6ii you owe the preser- 
vation of your own life ?” 

“ To that miracle !” replied Edward, pointing and looking kindly at 
Billy-the-bridge-shooter ; “ it is to him I owe my life, through God's 
help, and to him alone!” he seized the lad’s hand and shook it heartily ; 
would that I knew how to thank him enough !” 

“ Kiss him,” said the child i “ that’s the way you always thank me 
when I please you.' 

“ But perhaps. Anne,” said the merchant, smiling at the child’s 
innocence, “ but perhaps he would prefer being thanked by some fine 
lady — will Flora, perchance ** 

“ Indeed, master, but Flora won’t,” said the maid, tossing up her 
nose. 

“ Then I will,” and throwing her arms round the lad’s neck, the child 
kissed the Bridge-shooter, whose face became scarlet with confusion. A 
hearty laugh was sent forth at his expense, as he said, “ Thank’y, my 
lady, but vot 1 a’ done for him an’t worth half of that — ^it an’t indeed, 
my lady ; he was kind to my poor old mother, you secs, my lady; and I 
teached him to sviin — I only teached him to svim — ^that’s all — and I 
hope my lord and my lady, and you, honord sir, I an’t done no harm ; if I 
has, I humbly craves your pardon.” Having said this he looked all manner 
of ways, he felt so terribly ashamed. Edward to relieve him of his embar- 
rassment, drew all the attention towards himself, by explaining how (hav- 
ing, by the able instruction of his humble friend, become a most able 
and expert swimmer, since he had left his master's home), he had been 
enabled to baffle the murderous intention of his assailants the night 
before. It appeared, fortunately for himself, his presence of mind never 
for a mojnent forsook him, notwithstahding the danger he was in, and 
the agitation caused by witnessing the dreadful murder. The moment 
he was precipitated into the water, he felt that were he again to be seen 
by those wretches, his death was certain, so calculating (which proved to 
be exactly the case), that as the stream was running swiftly down, they 
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would naturally first watch in that direction, in order to complete his 
destruction should he again appear, he, whilst under the water, laboured 
to swim for a time against the stream, and remembering that he had 
seen a single baige at some distance off, he turned his course, as well as 
he could guess, in thqijb direction ; fortune befriended him, for when 
compelled again to come to the surface to take breathy he perceived 
himself tp be just on the further side of it ; this for a time screened him 
from their view, but fancying they were turning their boat to that point, 
he once again dived under, and coming up as seldom as his now-foiling 
strength would permit, he at last gained the shore. * So completely worn 
out was he, that he found it impossible to rise from the ground upon 
which he now lay. The night had become bitter cold — ^his senses 
were gradually leaving him — strange fiincies flitted through his brain 
—he felt that he was dying — ^when, just as his eyes were closing, and 
ho had given up all hopes of life, he felt a hand placed upon his 
shoulder. The sudden thought that the murderers had seized him, gave 
him for a moment the strength of despair ; he turned, when over him 
he saw, by the moon's light, the kneeling figure of an aged woman. 

Come," she said, come, 1 am sent to fetch you. Ha, ha ! my son 
will own Tm a witch now, I’m thinking : were I not a witch, how had 
I known you were here. Whoever you may be rise and follow me ; but 
first take this— it is a magic draught that always gives me strength." 
She placed to his lips an antique wooden bottle, curiously carved ; the 
spirit it contained acted powerfully upon his frame,» it •glowed like fire 
through his veins. The old woman again urging him to follow her, he 
made another effort to rise, which, by her aid, proved successful. In a 
few minutes they reached a hut of the humblest kind ; it stood alone in 
the midst of the marshes near Lambeth, then a blealc and desolate spot ; 
but his heart was cheered by the sight of a blazing fire, and his wonder 
raised to the highest pitch, for there by its welcome light he saw the 
Bridge-shooter comfortably seated. 

But I was more astonished nor him," said the lad, to sec Master 
Edward walk in with my old mother. But don’t believe, good gentle 
folks, that she is a vitch — she isn’t — ^indeed she isn’t; although she 
does at times make vun doubt vun’s seven senses." 

Edward soon concluded his narrativb, by stating that, completely over- 
come with fatigue*, horror, and anxiety, it was useless to attempt reaching 
the merchant’s that night, and it was late in the morning belbre a boat 
could be procured. The Bridge-shooter had not accompanied him, for 
he said he had a little secret business of his own to perform that morn- 
ing, but burned Edward away straight to the Court. Of all that sub- 
sequently happened there, the reader is fully aware. Alyce and Flora 
had been so interested in Edward as he told his tale of wonder, that 
they began to regard him with a very different feeling to that which 
they had experienced towards the poor youth on May-day, at Mary 
Overies’ Green. Billy-the-bridge-^ooter now became the centre of 
attraction to all the party, as he took up the thread of the discourse, 
saying— Indeed, I vos astonished to see Master Edward come in vith 
my mother ! And didn’t she rate me soundly for my disbelief of her 
being a vitch? * What,' said Ei];ie, yen Master Edward vos asleep, and 
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we were a votching on him — * what/ said she, * should have told me all 
that has come to pass, if I am not a witch ? Is it nothing, think you, 
that three several times to-night a coal should have flown out of the 
fire, and every time of a different shape V ‘ It vould a been much more 
vunderful, mother,' said I, * if their shapes had a been all alike/ Then 
she vent on — * The first was like a coffin, an^ so fairly made, that I 
knew it was for speedy use ; that spoke of coming death — and has not 
a man been murdered ? The next was like but half a coffin ; a death 
but half performed — and has not Master Edward, as you call him, been 
within an inch of death ? The last that came, was like a large full 
purse !* — ‘ Veil, mother/ said I, Uhat's not corned at all events/ * But 
it will, boy — it will,' she replied : and I vish it may 

“ And so it shall," interrupted Master Hewet; “ but, proceed." 

There, now, I think you thinks 1 thinks about the money," said 
the lad, “ and that's vot made me tell you vot mother said ; but I 
doesn’t — ^indeed I doesn't I Veil, ven Master Edward vos fairly off, 
says I to mother, ‘ to prove a murder, you vonts a vitness ; now, there 
can't be no vitness half so good of a man's being murdered, as to make 
a vitness out o’ the man himself. Mother agreed vith vot I said, for 
she's clever at times ; so off I started to the vorter. Scaley Bill, the salmon 
fisher, was close in ashore. I told him all about it, and off we pushed to 
the spot Master Edward had pointed out : down I dives, and there, 
sure enough, I found the bedy — ^it was bolt upright, as if trying 
to rise to tell the world of the misdeed. I'm not afraid of dead men 
— not I, nor much of living vuns neither ; so I undid the stone that 
VOS fastened by a slipknot round his legs, and vith my horrid load, 
swam to the light o’ day. Scaley Bill vos monstrous frightened ven 
he saw me come up* and crossed himself, I don't know how many times, 
and said I don't know how many prayers, afore he’d let me get into the 
boat. Lots of other boats now came about ; ve soon landed*— and all 
the rest your honors knows." 

But,” enquired Edward, who possessed, as all else did in those 
days, a degree of superstition, “ but, if your mother were not a witch, 
how came she to find me at that hour of the night, and in such a place ? 
and what did she mean by saying she was sent to fetch me ?" 

“ I axed that myself," said the lad ; “ and she saiJ — ‘ Do you think 
it's nothing,' for she generally begins her clevernesses by asking if it's 
nothing — and it very oft'en is — ^ do you think it's nothing to see a 
spider creeping, and creeping, from under your petticoats 

Ah !” screamed Flora, at the same time catching up her own all 
round her legs, and shewing a very pretty little pair of ankles, as though 
one had been creeping, and creeping, f(om under her own ; then blushing 
at her fears, she carefully covered her feet, and the lad went on. 

1 watched it,' said mother, * all across the floor, and it went on, and 
on, unti> it came to some water I had spilt, and there it stopped ; by 
that I knew it was at the water's brink, that what I was to find would 
no where else be found : so off I trudged, and didn't I find the youth ; 
and now, silly boy, will you still say I'm not a witch !' I know mother '11 
be burnt, 1 know she will ; I keeps her in the marshes out of the way, on 
purpose that no one may hear her nonsense." 
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All the party agreed, however, that it was very strange, a very won- 
derful coincidence, a very extraordinary agreeing of facts, &c. &c . ; but 
everybody laughed at the idea of believing in witchcraft, yet, inwardly 
every soul there determined privately to pay a visit to the witch of the 
marshes. No other incident occurred until they arrived at the mer- 
chant’s, excepting that iKlly-the-bridge-shooter, at his most earnest 
entreaty, was allowed to shoot the boat through Old LOndon Bridge, 
instead of landing the party at the Swan sturs, and this he did in so mas- 
terly a manner, that all allowed the honourable name he bore was most 
meritoriously bestowed. Sir Filbut placed a piece df gold in his hand, 
and desired to know the address of his mother in the marshes, as he 
might, perchance, pay her a visit of charity. As the lad described the 
spot, not only were Flora’s ears strained wide open to catch every word, 
but also those of the lovely Alyce ; and it must be owned that Master 
Hcwet, too, made up his mind not to foiget the direction of the cunning 
woman of the marsh. 

Such horrible murders as that of the weaver on the river, and of 
Miles in the open court, combined with the strange, nay, almost miracu- 
lous, discovery of the perpetrator, naturally became the topic of univer- 
sal conversation. Every running newsman reaped a plentiful harvest, 
by retailing all the most minute particulars of how deep the wound was 
in the weaver’s head«— and how far the blood of Miles had flown, and 
how tne greater part of it had spirted righ^ over Harry Horton, Master 
Hewet’s apprentice. Indeed, but it did,” said thQ newsman of the 
Cardinal’s Hat ; ** I ought to know, for I was there, I imagine.” Now 
he, like all his fraternity, was sure to have been at every scene he 
described, although fifty might have been going on at once, in fifty 
different places. — Indeed, but it did, and it took* such an effect on 
Master Horton, that he's gone home ill to his father’s.”— But who 
is the murderer ?” said Checklocke the smith, for this dialogue took place 
in the upper, or more* respectable room of the wine house, and was now 
filled by the traders and smaller merchants of the^ Bridge. Oh ! 
replied the newsman, knowing his business too well to injure the respect- 
ability of the Cardinal’s Hat, by owning he had seen him there, 
oh, a fellow from some distant port— no one seems to know him further 
than that they coll him the Blear-eyedr Bully ; he's as tough as iron, for 
when he was put to the rack he only laughed, and told them ‘ to save 
their trouble, for that they might tear his flesh into a hundred mouths, 
but all the racks the fiends could muster, should not put a tongue into 
one of them ; and he has kept his word ; although it is well known ho 
had accomplices, he has not betrayed a single name.” 

No, nor will he,” said saintly father Brossinjaw, who now looked 
smug and trim, and it being midday, was perfectly sober, and was now 
drinking a little sweetened water no, they will wring nothing from 
him. 1 have visited him night and day, at the intercession aof that 
good young man, Harry Horton, who, although too ill himself to come 
to his master’s, has not forgotten the spiritual welfare of that poor lost 
creature.” 

In part this was true, for Horton had employed his friend the priest 
to act as the go-between for hirq to the Bully, who laughed at Horton’s 
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fears, and sent him word to ** Come to his execution, and seehow amait 
could die.*" 

But what other news have you, good Master Knowy ?** inquired 
Catchemayde ; how goes on the tri^ of the Queen ?** 

Oh, her affeir’s so stale, it’s scarcely worth the mentioning ; but it 
will be a rather pretty.eRecution or, the 17ih,' when her five lovers arc 
to die ; Smeaton'^.to hahged— ^the othera lo^p; -heads. That’s 
all well enough ; but.U is .yastly ,lBce phiyiiig wi& tH^ people’s patience, 
methinks — first to g^ye but thst.we :weie .to have.a bonfire, made of a 
retl ric^t loHeM Quces^ .end toooth,ito be put off jn.this way, 
ydth a mem • 

. ' «« What r* said Siftw^Etn,.^ linger ; is she onl^ to have h^ head 
jpuioff, after all? then I sbW v^n^t/take the tumble to go and see it, 1 
eau tell *em." . t' i. ;i 

. Nor shall I,” add^ : 

And I’m sum 1 wt^l^^-iiil^ed in Catchemayde* 

** And Vtq sure,” sail me;;ji# 9 ttion, you’m all right if you don’t go, 
fer^you' wouldn’t see it if jrou didL Why, bless you 1 fio tender-hearted 
is our good, dear, sweet Kmg Hany, t^t not only hfui he refused to let 
her be bumt to death, for he was to do as he liked with .her— which, by 
the by, hegenerbliy.dooo,^''^ people; b^t iR.case she might be 
put to the blush, swestr:|pi|OG^^ folks Jooking at her, it’s all 

to he done within the i^la Tower, and no})bdy is to know the 
time : but 1 knpw the dayT^umi:: the 19th— but keoj^ithat snug ; and 
now .listen to this, *my nia 9 ten^i{.:ll|i 8 a 'bit of iSii^ouritism, 1 don't 

know what is. Why? bleis«ydu» ^ -;,afinid is.^the Kmgl.that his dear 
Nanny should ho. tlwt^he . has sent alL tile to Calais for tlie 

Fseoch headsman*; vTo^ he .sRie, we all .kipw thrifp^unteer^a a.pmtty 
workman, ayexy pretty workman; and I believe rit’q tixat no 

one whose head heduls oxioo ,cut off has ever aftes:b^n hea^ to complain 
of his method." ' . , 

: *f;No!’’exelaim^ a]} present*. 

. «« NeverJ jot lea^ I’ye, heard- sOi. Pa^d that’s. saying a great deal for 
one who has;had it in his.powcsr/tP hurt the feelings ofso many.” 

Here the saintly father, Braasinjaw, pving the newsman a* sly wink, 
and bedcpning ik^ forwu^^. whispered into his ear — Good Master 
Nnowy, c^st thouTnot; iii'aQ &y budget, scrape up a little morsel of— 
of innoeent! scandal,? hush— .mum-«rit gives a piquant seasoning to thy 
discour8e,;|Eend;Nnowy.” 

^ The nqwamaii, catching at the hint,, .saidi^*‘ By-the-by, were I but 
sure that it would go no further, l>could give you, fnends, a rare bit of 
tittle-tattle ; but, no» I'd better keep it to . mys^ fer were it known 
that I had set it floating—” 

The iin»nienihe tiirew in adfuh-ormys that moment did every 
one present denre to leaiii;mqre. , V 

** And, besides, it were cruel to draw an honest neighbour into ridi- 
cule.** 

I love to laugh at my neighbours," said Silkworm. 

And I’d rather laugh than cry at any time, or at any thing,” added 
Catchemayde. 
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Here Biassmjaw began to snore, and pretended to go fast asleep. 

Come, Master Knowy, speidc out, man,'* said Checklocke ; we love 
a bit of scandal, particularly about our own dear fnends ; and see, Brass- 
injaw is fast asleep, so you need fear to offend no one here.’* 

“ Well then,” said Knowy, ** it*a about a certain person, not a hun- 
dred miles from this verf Ubuse.” 

Not Driggles,” exclaimed one, *^the lantern maker, whSse wife broke 
his head with a ladle 

Or Bunks, the buttoner, who coold^not get up^ for his wife had run 
a^vay with his slops, and his hose ?” said ano&er* * 

Nearer than that,” replied the newsman, and his name begins 
withH” 

It can’t be Master Hewet ? No, you don’t mean it ?” and then 
they all got closer round the newsmi^ and Brassiniaw snored louder 
than ever; and then they all declazed^hey would give a sound silver 
penny ^ach of them, ay, that they wod^ if they could only get one 
good laugh at Master- Hewet. 

« Well then, my friends, ^6^. me but the silver pennies, and I’ll 
give you the laugh,” spying thfs^he held round his cap, into which they 
threw broken pieces of money ; for the penny was then coined with a 
deeply indented cross upon it, which, if broken^ one way, made two kal^ 
pennies^ if broken a^n the other way, it formed four or 

as we now say fartliwgs. ^ / 

Having received a ^oodround ^,fhr scandal was a; high in the market 
then, as it has been since, he bq^^by saying, “ Now, remember, I say 
nothing, I know nothing, and therefore can tell nothing, but it is odd, 
isn’t it ?” They all nodded their heads, not that tiiiey had heard any- 
thing very odd yet, but. they assented by anticipation, knowing that 
Master Knowy was no duper, but a true man and an honest. 

But it is odd, isn’t it,’’ said he, that Master Hewet should have 
such a pretty wife ?”' 

“ Oh ! come,” said Catchemayd,^ that won’t do at all— 'UO^ no^ 
there’s nothing of scandal there, I'd be sworn.’’ 

“ I didn’t say there was — only said it was odd — and it is odd, that 
twenty times a week, a dapper little page, moilj^ splendidly dressed 
than'dapper little page was ever dressed before, should call on honest 
Master Hewet — I say on honest Master Hewet, and with him always 
brings some costly fruits from over seaa»or else some lovely flowers.— Dame 
Alyce, so the story goes, is wondrously fond of fruits and flowers— 
now it's odd, but mind, I say nothing farther than it is odd, that Master 
Hewet’s lovely wife is now no longer satisfied with a good pillion behind 
her loving lord, but needs must learn to ride upon a noble steed herself.” 

Well, that is odd, 1 own,” said Catchemayde. 

^ And it’s odd, methinks, that Ijie very horse she learns to ride upon 
belongs to the master of the dapper little page—” • 

“ And who is he ?*’ exclaim^ more than one. 

“ I say not who, but only that it is odd — ^that on the left arm of this 
same page, the arms should there be found of young Sir Filbut Fussy I” 

** No f” ejaculated a dozen at the least. 

** And odder still it is, that hc^who teaches the merchant’s lovely wife 
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to ride, is rich Sir Filbut Fussy's self! But not a word, not a breath of 
what I've told you as being odd, for it's only odd, and nothing more, 
depend upon it. And now a right good day to you fdl, my worthy sirs." 
On this the newsman made his exit, determining, in Ids own mind, that 
now he had found out how well scandal was paid for, he would hence- 
forth publicly announce himself as Master Knowy, the knowing scandal 
newsman. * 

The rest of the party, after making their seyeral comments upon what 
they had heard, and uttering a lew jokes at the expense of Master Hewet, 
determined to go p4st the merchant’s in a body, and if the page, or Sir 
Filbut Fussy, should be there, to set up a horse laugh, and then run 
away. Fortunately for all parties, they were disappointed in their kind 
intention* The moment they had all left the room, Brassinjaw opened 
his eyes— but they had been pretty well opened by the newsman, and in 
a manner he had little expected : he was. evidently greatly annoyed, and 
frowned prodi^ously. He got up, put on his bonnet, and left the place 
muttering as he went — She shall do a pretty penance for this, in purse 
as well as person. 1*11 not leave a bit of skin on her knees, nor a silver 
penny in her purse. I'm not angry with her for disliking her husband, 
for who can like the fellow — I have hated him ever since he refused to 
be one of my flock. Nor am I angry that she should discover be'autiea 
in the rich fool. Sir Filbut Fusly ; no, for all this I might find absolution; 
but I'll never foigive her keefrng the secret so snug from me. Why, 
properly used, it would have been a little fortune to me ; but it may not 
yet be too late to do something in the matter." A short time after this, 
the saintly fiither Brassinjaw might be seen seated upon a little ftit 
long-eared mule, that trotted along the road up Chancery Lane, then a 
lovely lane bordere'd by green hedges clothed in May's most tempting 
lively. The truth is that in a lonely cottage in the fields near Holboume, 
Hony Horton had taken up his quarters, the whole tale of his own, or his 
father's illness being a mere subterfuge, an excuse for remaining away 
from his master's abode, until he saw how matters were likely to turn. 
Here he could unnoticed by any one cany on his schemes, and it was here 
that Sir Filbut Fussy was m^e to pay rather dearly for the assistance 
and advice of Horllbn in the conspiracy, carrying on against honest 
Master Hewet and his simple-minded lovely spouse. Brassinjaw 
was not so great a fool as to imagine that Harry Horton was not aware 
of all that had been going on under his master's roof, and was now on 
his way to come to an explanation, and to settle upon what terms he 
was either to speak out or to hold liis peace ; the scheme of villany 
concocted between them at this interview we must leave the incidents 
themselves to elucidate. But this much we may here relate, that Sir' 
Filbut— the rich Sir Filbut — ^became one of the saintly &ther Brassin- 
jaw's flock, and it occurred strangelyccnough, that father Brassinjaw's 
memory* became suddenly so bad, that he was for ever appointing the 
same day, and the very same hour, for receiving the confessions both of Sir 
Filbut and the lovely Alyce, by which it naturally occurred that they were 
for ever meeting In the chapel of Saint Thomas of the Bridge, for as the 
reader may have perceived, Alyce was rather given to holy views, 
and Sir Filbut now became prodigiously^religious. 
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It was Friday, the 19th of May, when, about the middle of the day, 
a single gun was heard to boom loudly from the Tower walls ; at that 
moment, the head of the once madly-adored Queen of Henry the Eighth, 
the lovely. Anne Boleyn, had fallen beneath the sword of the Calais ex- 
ecutioner. So unexpect^ sound naturally drew the inhabitants of 
Old London Bridge to the casements which looked towards the east. 
The hour of the Queen's execution had been kept a profound secret from 
the public, so that the awful scene was witnessed but by few. There 
were two circumstances connected with the death of this unfortunate 
creature, which, perhaps, as much as any, speak the* heartless and cruel 
. nature of her tyrant lord ; the one was placing her as a prisoner in the 
very same apartments in the Tower in which she had slept the night 
before her coronation, when she had arrived from Greenwich in all the 
pomp that the wealth of this most wealthy city could lavish upon the 
aquatic pageant, to show devotion to thd favourite of a King ; the other 
was in fixing on the 19th of May for her death, that very day being 
the anniversary of her coming to the Tower. She arrived there on the 
19th of May 1533, in all the pride of royalty, to ascend a throne — she 
left the Tower on the 19th of May 1536, in all the horrors of despair, to 
mount a scaffold. 

The gun the citizens had heard was the signal to tell King Henry, 
who had gone hunting, that he was now a widower ; andjt is said, that 
when the anxiously-expected but welcome •sound reached the heartless 
miscreant’s ear, he ordered his attendants then to ^^slip the dogs, and 
let the chase begin." 

Now, although the good citizens had been prevented enjoying so rare 
a sight as that of gazing upon the first female blood that had ever flowed 
in England to stain a public scaffold, they had been, for some hours 
previously, feasting their eyes upon a different kind of death, which, 
from its lingering nature, the imagination can scarcely conceive aught 
more horrible — it was the execution of the Blear-eyed Bully. Crowds of 
boats, of all shapes and colours, covered the Thames below bridge, for 
the scene now taking place was one of rare occurrence, and consequently 
had drawn together an immense concourse of people. 

The trial of the Blear-eyed Bully, as might be expected, was but a 
short affair ; the evidence concerning ttib murder of the weaver was too 
powerful to admit of a moment's doubt ; and the second murder, within 
the Court, could not for an instant be denied ; indeed, the Bully knew 
himself to be so utterly lost, that he would not answer a single ques- 
tion, until put to the rock ; and then he only gave the answer which we 
have already put into the mouth of the newsman. As the first crime 
had been committed upon the river, the sentence passed upon him was 
that he should die the death of water, that is, he should be chained to 
a pile, driven into the bed of the Qver at low wpter, and there remain 
until he had had three tides rise over him. • 

The spot appointed for the horrid exhibition was off the stairs at 
Billings^te, as being a part of the river most frequented by the reck- 
less portion of the city, and therefore well adapted to so striking an 
example. As early as six in the morning the preparations had began. 
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The water-bailiffs had arranged a semicircle of boats, containing their 
officers, all fully armed, at some distance around the &tal pile to which 
the poor wretch was to be bound, thus keeping an open space about the 
culprit, and at the same time prerenting any chance of a rescue ; for in 
those days such violent attempts were not ii^fr^quent, the inhabitants of 
the Clink, or of Alsasia, seldom allowing one of their body to be taken, 
or, if taken,* to be executed, without at least a struggle for his freedom. 
The Blear-eyed Bully appeared to have no friends of this sort, for all 
who were present seemed to del^t in the dreadful agonies they hoped 
the murderer wouldThave to endure. 

It had fallen to the lot of Checklocke, the smith, to be employed in 
fixing the staples and the chains to the strong pile. This gave him an 
opportunity of affording such a treat to his two sworn friends, Gatche- 
mayde and Silkworm, that they had never before known the like of. 
They acted as Checklocke's assistants, and held the boat steady, as he 
laboured away at his, to them all, most pleasing duty. In case that 
the struggles of so powerful a man as thjO Blear-eyed Bully should draw 
a staple, or otherwise damage the work, l)ke smith's boat was ordered to 
remain close to the prisoner, so that they would be able to mark every 
change of feature: and didn't they make up their minds to enjoy 
themselves ? 

About an hour after the turn of tide, such a yelling, and shouting, 
and huzzaing, was heard, that it was not difficult to guess that the 
prisoner was on his way to death. Several got a good ducking in their 
eagerness to catch a glimpse of the Bully ; for, in standing up suddenly, 
they overbalanced themselves, and upset their boats. Thei'c were, as 
may be supposed, jiot many of the windows of the Bridge-houses un- 
occupied, and all was noise, movement, and conftision. . From the Bridge 
an excellent view was obtained, for the Bailiffs' boats keeping the space 
quite clear, everything close to the pile could be clearly distinguished. 
Presently, two boats put off ; in the one sat the Blear-eyed Bully, 
strongly bound, and securely guarded ; in the other, were the priests of 
St. Thomas of the Bridge, amongst them our saintly ffither Brassinjaw. 
To the front side of the pile had been affixed a sort of table to support 
the feet of the murderer ; but this was now out of sight, the water 
having risen nearly two feet abofe it. A deafening shout burst forth 
as the Bully took his place upon the spot appointed, the water now 
reaching to his knees. A chain was then bound about his body and the 
pile, like a serpent, beginning at his feet, and coiling round and round 
upwards, till it finished by being passed twice around his neck, and 
fastened by a strong staple to the back of the pile : this was Checklocke's 
affair, and strongly enough did he drive the staple home, and then, 
looking insultingly into the &ce of the doomed man, asked him how 
he liked it The only notice the Blear-eyed Bully took of hun, was, 
to spit tight in his eye, which dreadfully insulted Checklocke, and caused 
shouts of applause and laughter from those around. 

Before the preparations were completed, the poor wretch could clearly 
feel the waters rising, and rising, slowly, it is true, but surely : what 
must have been the reflections of man in such a situation ? — it is dread- 
ful to contemplate I The guilt of murder on his soul—- the ghosts of his 
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victimB shewing again in memory's fearful glass, like lAadowy but 
bloody sentinels, watching until the moment when life's great commander, 
Death, should give the word to guard that soul into the prison-house 
of never-ending woe — ^to hear the iii^things of 'airn^ted nature made 
subjects of disgusting^ ribaldiy iai^ V^tarjest l- ^e 'Slear-eyed IBally 
bore his fate as though his aoiil had been wrought in sted. At eVery 
rising wave, thb only change' that even the priests, who never ceased to 
pray, to cliont, and then exhort - the dying man to vepent, while yet it 
was time, could pexce^, a stronger compression of the lip, and aiinnek 

fixing of the eye. ^is hands were i^tened in the attitude of prayer, and 
between them was boniM d crucifix. In this horrid situation, he had to be 
exposed for hours, to him, death came too slowly, that comes so 
quickly to all whO' the breath of hope^but ms only hope was 

death ! As the speCtotory grew tired^ some moved away, and others 
rowed then nearer, to g^t a better view of the doomed murderer. So 
passed away thb first dreadful ho^<->-s6 the next ; and on, and on, time 
sped his never vafyitig ccairto ai^ high^^Still up heaved the monster 
river, but, oh ! so gently, was scarcely felt or 

seen — ^like the hhna upon a only told by having 

reached a spot, that not long before we knew to be at a distance. 

The people of thelBridge had almost vanished^ for the monotony was 
tiresome ; but still ‘the Waters rose ; thef' crucifix that rested against his 
breast was now 'half hidden by the floods and' still the waters rose. 
Master Hewet and Edward Offbomb kept their rooms that* day, for they 
felt that in a degree they weie^'mlxed up with the wretched man who 
was then undergoing tbe drea^fuVexpiation of all his crimes; the truth 
had been carefully coiu^ed from Alyce, and the mcrq]iant had hitherto 
succeeded in keeping hef to trie front of their dwelling ; not so Flora 
Gray ; although shemkd been commwded not to go out upon the balcony, 
peep she would, and let little Anne ]mp too, and more than peep, for 
she stood the child Upon the upper edge of the balcony, and holding her 
fast, pointed out to her all that was moving upon the flood beneath. 

The waters had' tioW risen up' to the very mouth of the murderer — 
the boats tried to get nearer and nearer, and even as frr as the Bridge, 
which was again crowded, the murmur might be heard— See, see, a 
few minutes, and’ it's all oter with £he wretch." The Blear-eyed 
Bully's eyes now protruded farther and farther, as despair seemed to 
take possession of his soul ; he held back his head as far as tlie firm 
manner in which it had been placed, permitted, in the vain endeavour to 
raise his lips above the stieanf ; this was indeed a moment frought with 
death, for it was at that instant the gun was fired from the Tower. 

The sudden sound of cannon made Alyce run into the lower balcony, 
thinking some pageant vroB passing by, when, who can paint her horror, 
as from the balcony above, Aie saw her only child fall headlong into the 
raging cataracts beneath ! Her screams were frightful, as were thbsc of 
Flora, who, startled at the sound of the cannon, had let loose her hold 
—the child was gone 1 

Of all the crowd of boats, not one dared shoot the Bridge to attempt 
the rescue of the child. But, oh, what a shout was heaid, as !IE!dward 
Osborne was seen to leap from the balcony's upper roof into the raging 
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flood! Did we say no boat dared attempt the falls? Yes, there was 
one, and only one ; it had in it a single rower — ^that rower was the 
ragged lad, the fearless Shooter-of-the-bridge. In an instant he had 
brought his boat into the power of the resistless current ; tlien turning to 
face the danger, he fixed his feet firmly agtyngt the board in front, threw 
back his body until it nearly lay upon the seats behind, and like an 
arrow shot through the Bridge, and down the fatal fall. The waters 
had done their dread vengeance upon the wretched murderer; the 
stream flowed sm^thly o'er his guilty head, and all was over. The 
excitement now took a different turn ; every boat hastened to the shores, 
the people landing hurried to the other side of the Bridge, to learn the 
fate of the merchant's lovely child, and that of the pliant Edward 
Osborne ; these, after they had passed the falls of the Bridge, were seen 
tossed over and over by the rushing waves ; and then came dashing through 
the no-less-^ant Bridge-shooter. Never were the instructions of a 
great master in any art more fully rewarded by success, than in the case 
of Edward Osborne. He buffetted tKe waves until he mastered their 
power sufficiently to allow him to caQ in the energies of his mind to 
direct his course; at last a loud peal of triumph rent the air, as the 
beholders saw, to their astonishment, the youth floating on the surface, 
and with one hand upholding his master's child. But there was one 
more to share his glory, the worthy master of such a pupil. Billy-the- 
bridge-shooter had that verymnoment proved his right to the title he so 
nobly bore, and bis was the first boat that reached the almost-exhausted 
youth. Osborne, with the child still held close to his breast, was soon 
landed, and the mother and sire both kneeling in thankfulness at 
his feet. . 

Before we close this strange and eventful chapter, we are compelled to 
add one incident more, scarcely less strange, and certainly not less 
eventful to our coming tale, than those that have preceded it. 

The day was passing rapidly away, when the changeling tide having 
done its worst upon the murderer, had long since been hurrying to the 
ocean to tell its tale of horror, and now was at its lowest. There still 
was seen the dead body chained to the fatal pile, for the law enacted that 
three tides should cover it. At this moment, a boat was seen coming up 
the river, in which a solitaiy ^senger, with trunks and other things 
bespeaking the traveller, was ^ing rowed towards the landing-place of 
Billingsgate. Before the stranger came very near the shore, he was 
horror-stricken at seeing the awful spectre, that seemed to be rising from 
out the flood. The waterman explained to him all that had occurred, 
when he no longer felt pity for such a wretch ; but curiosity impelled 
him to make the man row as close as possible to the executed criminal. 
Indeed, so close had the man brought the boat, that when the stranger 
who was standing up in it turned round, his face came almost in contact 
with tliat of the dead man. He gave one horrid shriek, and falling back- 
ward, exclaimed — Oh God, it is my brother 1" 
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CiHAPTER VIL 

• j • AIm! 

For in the ttanrk, €l«arer than is glan^ 
la written, Ood wot, whoso could it mod. 

The death of every man withouten drede. 

* * hnt mennM untt^a be so dull. 

That no w^nt dan well read it at the full.-«<lHAfrciB. 

Night's azure mantle^ spangled o'er with stars, seemed heaven-upheld 
to canopy the earth, and screen day's glaring light from off the sleeping 
world, as on the summit of that tower of death, the Traitor's Gate, the 
Cripple sate and mused. Then, all absorbed, his fingers gently strayed 
from string to string o'er that poor friendly lute, which oft before hud 
solaced weary hours, and made the gall of disappointed nature flow for 
a time in kindliness to man. I He'gi^ed up in the heavens, and paused 
to think — ^what wondrous tales ^of joy, of sorrow, virtue, and of vice, 
those stars might tell, were they but once to speak. Then fancy, 
flitting through his wandering brainC seemed, in each orb, fo fi3» a living 
voice, and to his questions answered, as thus, unconsciously, the Cripple 
sang — ' ' * 

THE SONG OF THE SrAES. 

Starry usCIn of the fakies. 

Ye who are bright heaveu'e eyes 
Look DOW on thia world, and aay, 

What may chance ero come the dayf 
Whether weal or woe it he. 

Sisters, tell me nil yo see I 

Hoik ! 4he stars, in htavenly qulre^ 

Answer to ray hold desiie ; 

Singing softly jn minfe ear 
All thai'ti pobsiiig hir «uid near. 

Yonder sits a lair one weeping. 

On her hieast a hahe lies sleeping ; 

But the wretch who caused her soiiow. 

Doomed is he to know no*inonow. 

See, he flics ! reinorbe, pursuing. 

Drives him to his own undoing . 

Now he steeps his hands in blood — 

Now be dies beneath the flood 

Thus, the Staib, in hoasqply quire. 

Answer to m/ hold desue ; 

Singing softly in mine car 
All that's passing for and near. 

Merrily roar yon hla^ng fires — 

Merrily lauga yon duping fiiors ; 
fjaiigh, they may, foi they've possession 
Of a poor old maid'b confession. 

Now th^ count their glittering gold. 

Gained for pardons they have sold ; 

Deep in vice their senses steeping, 

0nii^ with wine, they now be sleeping* 
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Thus tlie stars, in heavenly quires 
Answer to my bold desire ; 

Singing softly in 'mine ear 
All thnt*s passing far and near. 

In the East the plagnc is raging— 

In the West fierce war is waging— 

In the North a king lies dying — 

In the South ore rebels flying. 

ICast, West, North, or South — the game 
This world piiys, is e*er the same. 

And day by day the like shall be 
Repeated to eternity. 

Thus the stars, in heavenly quire. 

Answer to my bold desire ; 

Singing softly in mine car 
All that's pissing fiir and near. 

Whoo-oo-oop! whoo-oo-oop! whoo-oo-oop! “What, singing too* 
my own swcetlieart,” said tlio Cripple, turning and smiling upon an 
old grey owl that stood perched upon a part of the tower near him ; 
“ we have had many a night-song together, sweet one, have we not 
Whoo-oo-oop! hooted again the owl," as if answering his inquiry. 
“And many we'll liav«3 yet, I hope," he added, tenderly stroking his 
hand down the feathers of the bird. “ What, you like it, do you* 
Fairy V But I’m sure you do, or your wings had not been thus out- 
spread. Do you know, Fair 3 % I have often wondered which of us twain 
be the most lovelys—you or f ? we are marvellously handsome, both of 
us. Ha, ha ! ho, ho ! lie, he— I" and the poor Cripple laughed at his 
own conceit until the tears came into his eyes. But the w^orst of you, 
old wife, is that you never laugh. I never yet have seen a feature of 
your pretty face smile once. Why not do as I do ? — the world laughs at 
me for my lack of beauty — T laugh at the world for it’s lack of SL-n.'e ; 
but you and I have the best of it, depend upon it, for^^ou'll ever fiuii 
the book of folly bound up in the most costly casing ; while the true 
diamond, wisdom, is mostly found in rough, unsightly clods of cartli. 
Lau^li, then, pretty one — laugh, an’ you love me, dear !" Saying this, 
the Cripple playfully tapped his forefinger upon the bill of the owl, w'lio 
Jbr a time endured this freedom with stoic gravity ; but apparently 
thinking lie was going a little too far, spread out her wings, and was 
soon perched above on one of the mouldering heads that stood upon tlio 
loftiest of the pikes. “What, my old wife run a^vay ? like the world — like 
the world I Spoil your wife and lose your wife — it was always so, and al- 
ways w'ill be so. Come back, you silly thing ; for if King Harry sees the 
company you've flowm to, he'll swear you’re a popish bird, and hang 
you. Why, that's the liead of John Houghton, the Prior of Charter- 
House, you fool ! 1 stuck it up there a year ago ; and all around you are 
his brother Carthusian monks ; you* cannot be in company more dan- 
gerous T Come back, and prove you hate the Pope, by taking the oath of 
Hal's supremacy directly, or I shall have a pretty job of work ; think if 
1 have to stick my own old wife's head up as a traitor ! Ha, ha ! ho, 
ho ! he, he- ' ■ - 1" And he chuckled at the idea. Then again seizing the 
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lute, and easting a melancholy look towards the bird of the night, the 
Cripple sang, in a plaintive strain— 

Death is here, and death is there. 

And death is round us every where | 

Then do not let us quarrel more. 

For, oh ! BO few the hours of bliss, 

Tliaf bloom upon life's baircn shore, 

'Twerc madness not to tiOtMuie this 

Sure esery ninmenSioF this lile. 

Should be the p'ltent of n smile. 

Not wasted thus in angry strife— * 

Soch were God's go<^ncss to revile. 

Then let our fiiftirc life be past, 

Encircled by lo\e'8 holiest spell. 

As though wo deemed each hour the last — 

Our last it may be ! — who can tell ? 

For death is here, and death is there. 

And death is round u« e\ery where. 

The owl made a movement as if relenting, and about to descend upon 
the outstretched arm of the Cripple, but was checked by the sound of n 
voice. So unexpected was it, that the Cripple starting grasped his 
staff, and stood upon his guard. A figure appeared within the tiuret 
dobrway. A moment more, and the Cripple dropping his trusty 
weapon, sent forth his well-known screeching laugh, for he recognised 
the comer— rit was Edward Osborne ! * • • 

“ Well,” said he, “ this is indeed an honour the Cripple of the Bridge- 
gate Tower could little dream of. Why, boy ! you are the only living 
mortal that has ventured here, besides myself, for I know not how many 
a-day. So few that do get up here, ever get down again, that I'm not 
over postered by calling friends. What ails you ? — you tremble, boy !” 

“ I do,” replied Edward, “ I own I do, not only at finding myself thus 
suddenly surrounded by all these ghastly evidences of violence and death 
— but I have had my nerves unstrung— have had my reason made to 
totter, my eyes to doubt their power of vision — or seeing, see not what 
they seem to see. Willy ! you professed, unasked, to be my friend ; I 
now demand fulfilment of such profession. You are the last in all this 
mighty city that most would come to, craving a kindly favour; you 
are the first I have ever asked a favour from.” 

« Why, boy, you overpower me with your flattery !” said tho poor 
Cripple, who smiled with evident pleasure at finding at last one soul on 
earth, who thought him worthy of his confidence. “ What can so 
humble, so poor, so ttgly a wretch as I am, do to pleasure one whom 
nature has stamped as her own especial favourite.” 

Willy, they tell me you have a beauty in your mind, which far 
outweighs in others, their bcaiiteoifSness of form.” 

“Ha, ha! ho, ho! he, he ! And pray, boy, what may my great*beauty 

be ? Wonders will never cease ; the Cripple of the Bridge-gate Tower 
will no doubt yet be found Adonis in disguise. But, tell me, lad, and 
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tell me quickly, for I cannot too soon knovr my chaims, what may my 
wondrous beauty be ?" 

“ Truth I" replied Osborne. 

“ Truth !” echoed the Cripple ; “ and is Truth, ^en, in your eyes, so 
dazzling bright, that it blinds you to all else around ? But in bestow^ 
ing on me that gem, you raise me to the very thione of Solomon ; yot 
make me the king of wisdom; for believe me it is only the really 
wise, who all/ays act by truth : your liars and your rogues, and these 
are terms synonymous, for a lig can lie in deed as well as word, are 
ever fools — they always in the end, by their deceit, lose tenfold what 
they gain — ^mark that through life, and that you’ll find’s^ a sterling 
truth. Now, lad, although I cannot claim the high distinction you 
would honour me withal, I promise one thing, for I ant your friend, ^at 
what I say to you shall team with nought but truth.” 

It is feeling that,” said Osborne, which now has made me seek 
you. I heard you singing from the tower ; I waited awhile in the dark 
below, until I conjured up such frightful visions that I dared no longer 
stay alone, so mounted up the dismal winding stairs, made still moio 
dismal as the light of night stole through the loop-holes, and caused 
fantastic shapes like spectres against the wall. But let us descend, for 
this is an awful place to put the question I w’ould ask your truth to 
answer.” 

Fear not,” said tjie Cnpplc, ** these are my children, and never tell 
tales of what their father sayaor does. What is the question ?” 

‘‘ Willy,” replied Osborne, drawing nearer to the Cripple, and almost 
w hispenng his words, doT you brieve the dead ever again can walk 
this earth-— oan q9me agipfi so palpable to sight, that to doubt your 
eyes would be fo douH jour reason I — do you believe in ghosts ?" He 
had scarcely,iitt«r^i**^© wbfd, when he had nearly fellen over the para- 
pet fiom fear^'' fo^ the aw^ flying down* as it uttered its melancholy cry, 
fixed itself upon his head. 

The laugh of the Cripple rather added^ at that moment, to Osborne’s 
teiror, than allayed it ; but the owl having been invited by the Crip- 
ple, half flew, half wralked, or fluttered, along his extended arm, and 
settled itself upon his shoulder 

The youth, .who was no coward but in affairs of superstition, and su- 
perstition was the governing pow^r of that age, soon rallied ; and the 
piipple, to relieve young Osborne of mb fear, having consented to de- 
scend, Edward led the way, having no msh to be left alone in such a 
melancholy spot, while his mind was still so much excited. 

As he crept down the dark wihding sWrs, he heard the Cripple 
above bidding a kind good night to alt his children, and admonishing 
them to watch, and not fall downnslecp,’ as sometimes they did. The 
Cripple, then closing the turret door, followed Osborne to the lodge* 
below. • 

Although it was the month of May, and warm too for that time of 
year, % blazing fire was burning. A lamp was soon lighted, when the 
owl be^ to whoop ; but being kissed b^ the Cripple, and tossed up, it 
flew upon the top oCan old-oaken press, in a comer deep in diade, and 
there pexdied itself for the night in melancholy dignity. 
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The Cripple then, hununing an air, hobbled about ; he first hung up 
a thick sort of curtain over the little casement, through which he had 
thrust his head on tlie night he addressed Sir Filbut Fussy— For,'* 
said he, the good folk of the Bridge are mighty curious, and arc for 
ever prying into my domestic habits — what do they expect to sec ? be- 
lieve me„ there are many.a stnini^er scene to be witnessed in houses I 
could name, and on the Bridge too, than ever passed within tiie Bridge- 
gate Tower.'* • 

He next brought forth three trenchers, on one of which was a piece 
of salted beef, the usual food of the humbler class for more than half the 
year, with bread and salt, and a flagon of sweet ale ; tlien drawing a 
laige pot, or saucepan, that stood upon the hob, further on to the fire, he 
seated himself, and looked into O&bome's face ; then pointing to the 
food, said—** No^v you'are more at your ease, repeat your question, ?iid 
1*11 answer it — ^that is, If it please me so to do, for 1 am rather wa^ - 
ward, and speak, or hold my tongue, by fits and starts : but warm your- 
self, and drink, for I know of no power to exorcise or lay your midnight 
spectres, half so certain as a blazing fire and a flagon of bright strong 

Young Osborne, who had come with a mind predisposed to believe 
every word ^ the Cripple uttered, to^k a right good draught of ale ; tlien 
seeing his Mentor draw forth ills {pidle-knife, a sort of dagger, he did 
the same, and each, with his left hand; Befzing uppn the opposite sides 
of the salted beef — they at once sever^n slice a-piece, and placed it 
upon their trenchers. * . . • • 

Osborne felt little inclination to eat; 'for his.mind was full of the 
strange things he >vished to lay open" to .tbec6rippk;^ so, placing his 
hand, still holding the knife, upon the table,^ be l^^^ross towards his 
companion, and said — *‘If ever tluj dead wdre permitted', tpr revisit this 
our earth — the dead has appeared* to me !'* ' . - \ 

So solemnly did Osborne pronounce* this awful conviction of his mind, 
that the Cripple paused from (lio wprk he was upon, and gazed in 
wonder at the youth. 

** Y ou know the wretch whose death I was the cause of, though 
justly ? . Upon liis sentence being passed, he made all who heard him 
shudder by calling loudly upon the 6euds of hell to permit hU daik 
spirit to follow me and mine, through lile. He .bade me guard well my 
midnight couch by prayer, or I should see him as sure as the clock* 
should strike the dead hour of -night. ' Now, Willv, although I know 
tliat Heaven's power can easily keep in check the fiends of darkness, yet, 

I must own, that such a denunciation, after all the horrors I had wit- 
nessed, followed too by the dreadful death he sufterod, made so deep an 
impression upon my mind, that when night came, I listened to the 
“tolling of St. Paul’s great bell with fear and horror. I liave wrought 
my mind to such a pitch of nervous droad, that 1 cannot close my eyes 
of nights until the fatal hour be passed. Not knowing what to do, and 
seeing my mistress's confessor, the father Brassinjaw, lea\iiig our house, 

I fooHshly entreated him to advise me. Instead of comtbiting, he has 
taken from me even the hope 1 liad, and tells me that all I sufier is a 
iust punishment ibr not before becoming one of his flock. He has 
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ordered me to attend the midnight prayers in the chapel of St. Thomas^ 
of-thc-Bridge ; last night I did.'* 

Here he was interrupted, and made to start, by the sudden boiling 
over of the pot, upon the fire — the irightened owl, too, gave a scream, 
and flew to another dark comer of the room ; trifles as these were, they 
added not a little to liis fear. The Ciipple, Jimghing, pushed the sauce* 
p 111 off the fire, lifted the lid, and stirring *thc contents round with a 
\\«»oden spoon, again covered them, and desired Osborne to proceed. 

Ohbomc, drawing a deep hreatli, continued — “ Yes, Willy, last night 
I attended at the api'ointcd prayers ; few persons were there beside** 
tlie priests, and wKen the seriico wvs ended, I fell upon my knees to 
pray for ease of mind, and becoming so absorbed in the feivnir of my 
devotions, 1 did not perceive all else had left the place, save one m ui, 
nbo was extinguishing the lights uiion the altar. As I rose to quit 
tho chapel, I was atailled by seeing the figure of a man standing in a 
t(1«)oniy corner ; he was enveloped in a dark mantle, anil motionless as 

alh. I had to pars that spot. I k<'pt my eyes fixed upon the figure — 
I I new not why ; when, just within arms reach, it suddenly threw opvn 
the mantle, and there I beheld, if e'er my eyes saw truly, the ghost of 
liini who had so lately suffered for his crimes. He stood befoie me in 
the very habit in which he died, I covered niy eyes for an instant with 
my hands, for I feared to look upon it, and when I had gained coiirag > 
to do so, the figure was gone, ])ut in its place I fou id this written pap( r. 
Ill stooping to seize it, 1 fantied I again saw the shadow gliding down 
the steps leadings to the crypt below. A sudden feeling of couiago 
animated my soul, and I would have followod, but was preventod by 
father Brassuijaw, who, at that moment, ascended by those very stejis. 
I exclaimed— ‘ L^t me pass ! let me pass ! — 'tis there ! 'tis there !' lio 
held me back, and when I explained what 1 had seen, he smiled at iny 
credulity, and shewed me how impossible it was that ought could l.a\ 
descended to the crypt, and he not see it. He told me to hasten hoin >, 
and, for the future, to be obedient to whatever commands he might lay 
upon me, as the only means of relieving myself from the po\\ cr of evil 
spirits, who certainly then po'-sessed me. I did return home, but not to 
sleep, but to ponder over and over (he contents of this paper, which 1 
had, unconsciously, brought from the chapel, held with convulsive powei'* 
wdthin my grasp. It is evidently written in blood ; look at it — ^look at 
it, Willy, and tell me what you think ?” 

The Cripple took the paper, and read it aloud — If you ^couli avoid 
the mieerabfe faU the fiends have doomed you to, seeh the right road^ by 
conautcing the witch of the maish. To-morrow nighty at teriy the woon is 
at the full; he thercy but be aUme — rernemhevy he ahnOy or a more dread- 
fid doom awaits youy than that of the shadCy whichy from the giavcy now 
warns you. No mortal must know what you this night have s'*en^ 
•^emember /" • 

« Were I to say," observed the Cripple of the Bridge, “ that there were 
no speh things as ghosts or witches in this world, I should assert that, w'hich 
neither you, nor wiser men tlian you, would credit. There must be witclaf^, 
we kno>v,or the good priests would never condemn so many poor old w^omeii 
to be burnt alive for witchcraft ; and as to ghosts, I never met with man, 
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or woman, or child, who would dare deny them. ^ The only point wbith 
staggers my reason is, why should that spirit which, while yet it was the 
habitant of mortal clay, called for curses upon your head, now visit the 
earth, not to fulfil those curses, but to warn you how to avoid their ma- 
lignant power. But these are matters far too subtle for mortal ken— we 
must, like other miracles^roceive them, nor seek to leant the power by 
which they arc worked." * 

But how would you have me act 1" inquired Osborne.* 

“ Go, and go unfearingly," said the Cripple ; the spiiit means no 
harm, or it had chosen some other witch ; she is, if^ 1 mistake not, the 
mother of your new-made friend ; therefore, if she have power to raise 
up devils, she will have power, too, to prevent their hurting him who 
fought to save her. Where is her son ?" 

^*Oh, far away," replied Osborne. ‘^Ever sinbe we saved my 
master's child, the merchant has befriended the poor Bridge-shooter, 
and has now sent him, as a safeguard to the merchandize they are ship- 
ping, some miles down the river." 

And Hewet, where is he ?" 

^^Thc meichant and Hoxton are both at Hampton Court; for, by 
Cromwell's intcicession, Master Hewet is now one of King Henry's 
mercliants ; he has gone to take orders from his Highness for stuBs for 
our new Queen's coronation." 

**Then his wife is left alone; she must be very dull," said the 
Cripple. • 

*‘She would be,” replied Osborne, “but for tbb kindness of Sir 
Filbut Fussy, who sometimes comes and reads and sings, to amuse her, 
for hours together." 

“ Indeed," said the Cripple, “he is wondrously kind 1" Then again 
stiiring the saucepan, he hummed-^ 

Wo iQUbt let a man to watch. 

Dance o'er my Lady Lea s 
Wo muat Bet a man to watch 
For this poor La-dcc.” 

“Then you advise me, Willy, to go to the maishcs to^moiiow night 
at the tenth hour," said Osborne, “and alone ?" 

“I do; for who knows what the stars may poitend?" icplicd tlie 
Clippie. “ And now home to rest ; for it must be on the stroke of mid< 
night.” 

Osborne turned suddenly pale, prayed to be allowed to remain until 
after that dreaded hour had passed. “ I should be less fearful," said he, 
“ if even my master were at home." 

“Your master! curse him!" said theCiipple; “but I shall boil 
his head yet — I shall boil his head yet 1" and then ho chuckled again, 
^ and began to stir round the smokinl^ cauldron. 

“ What do you mean," said Osborne, by that disgusting phrae you 
are so frequently repeating?" 

“ What do I mean ?" replied the Cripple, still chuckling and stirring 
the steaming pot ; “ what do I mean ?"— the deep sound of St. Paul's 
bell began to toll the twelfth hour, as he continued— “this is what 1 
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mean/* ami saying which, he thrust a hook into the cauldron, and drew 
tlienco a human head ! 

Horror !*' exclaimed Osborne, trembling all over ; for in the foatures 
he recognised those of the Blear-eyed Bully 1 

“Ho, ho! ha, ha! he, he! foolish boy,” swd the Cripple, “ fear 

it not ; but I had forgotten at the moment •wSiose head it was. It was 
brought this aflemoon for me to prepare for being hung up upon a gibbet 
to-morrow, as a warning to all those dear, kind creatures, who take de- 
light in committing murders upon ^he Thames. There, there it is in 
again, and the lid on, so calm your fears. This is the second head I have 
boiled to-day, the other was of a ver^ different mould ; it was that of a 
poor monk they executed this morning, because he would not forswear 
his conscience, and take an oath tliat the Pope was Anti-Christ, and 
that King Henry was so pure, that he ought to be supreme head of our 
Holy Church. The poor creature would have been saved ; but your 
master's sweet friend, the blacksmith minister, the great Cromwell, 
who they say is soon to be a lord, swore that if the jury did not find 
him guilty, and hang him up, he'd hang them up instead." 

Cromwell was ever a bitter enemy to the poor monks ; they w'ere 
executed by luindreds, and the statement of the Cripple is no fancy 
sketch, but a fact of history, and clearly shews how little chance there 
WMS of justice in those days ; for if the jury might be thus threatened, 
it was not likely the judges, who were mom immediately within the 
King's power, would be left fo their own free will in pronouncing judg- 
ment. WhdfcveV the King willed was lawful ; for no matter how 
atrocious the crime to be committed; — whether the mere cutting off the 
head of one wife that he Inight marry some favoured mistress — or buni- 
ing a poor wretclrbt^causc he had a conscience (a dangerous article in 
thos^ days), and adding to the last agonies of that man's dreadful death, 
by bringing the wife Imd children to the pile, that while he burnt he 
iniglit w'itness their sufferings at his awful fate ; but such was the case, 
hut the King' willed it, therefore it was lawful ; or, if not, there were 
jdinty of miscreants basking in the royal favour, to pass new acts 
making it so. Ther^ never was, perhaps, in any one reign since the 
w'oild began, so much law and so little justice, as during the latter part 
of that of the hcaitlcss tyrant, H<»nvy the Eighth. And yet never was 
the truth, “ that out of evil coineth good," more fully exemplified ; for 
it was to his \ery vices we owe the glorious reformation of our Church. 
Had he never discovered his marriage with widow of his brother 
A rtliiir to have been unlawful, which, strange to say, he did not until 
after he had falUn madly in love with one of his wife's maids of honour, 
Anne Bolcyn, this kingdom had still remained in thraldom to the Pope 
of Home. ^ But how was it, that after eighteen years of marriage, this 
most icligious King happened to make so notable a discovery ? Did it 
arise fr^ni some sudden inspiration sent by Heaven to point out the sin- 
ful life he had been so long living with a most virtuous princess ? No ; 
but from her handmaiden proving more virtuous than he had expected ! 
With a heartless wretch, like Henry, impediments but added fuel to the 
fire of his desires, which bursting forth with renewed vigour after every 
check, in the end consumed all that cape within its annihilatiiig influ- 
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ence : the power of the Pope (the laH but greatest), ibr six years had 
held eTen the temper of Henry in subjection. When, at last, the King 
found that truckling to the Roman Pontiff availed him nothing, and that 
after all the weary delay that he had endured, his haven of bliss seemed 
as far off as ever, he took the weapon into his own hands, and with one 
bold^and determined 8trolSe,*8ever^ for ever the Gordian knot which had 
for ages tied the fetters of Rome upon our English Kings, and made them 
slaves to priestcraft. The first a^ of his own liberty was to destroy all 
liberty around him. He proclaimed himself the supreme head of the 
Church in England ; but what anomalies did his acts produce ! He 
professed to be a Roman Catholic, yet denied the power of Rome ; he 
worshipped the body of that Church, but tore out its heart, for the Pope 
is in verity the heart of that ancient faith, for througli him its whole 
blood flows — his cardinals and his piie<(t9 are the arteries and the veins 
conveying the life-blood to the remotest members of the body throughout 
the world. Such a blow came with but an ill-grace from one like 
Homy, who had formerly so manfully stood up the clmmpion of Rome 
against the great reformer, Martin Luther, whose voice was now thnn- 
dering through the world. Indeed, so highly had the Pope approved of 
Henry’s woik, in answer to Luther, that he bestowed upon him the 
high-sounding title of ** Defender of the Faith,” which, oddly enough, 
has been retained by all succeeding Protestant English monarchs. 

Having throw n off the shackles of th^ see of Rome, it was an easy 
matter to find Bishops and* colleges but too anxiou| to jarovc their de- 
votion to the new head of the Anglo- Roman Church, by granting his 
heart’s gmat desiro, a divorce from Catherine of Arragon, and performing 
the holy lites of mairiage between him and* his late Queen’s maid of 
Honour, the fair Anne Boleyn. She being a favourer of the new doc- 
trine, Wolsey, Fisher, and More, were Soon brought ^o ruin or the block. 
The Bible was now not only printed in the English language, but hiidi 
and low were commanded to read and study the holy work ; and th it 
theie might be no excuse for ne^^ecting such a duty, a law was |).is«!( •! 
compelling the head of every church to provide a copy, to be chains ' i » 
a desk within the sacred pile, for genexm use. Those of the liuiiiuld* 
classes who could read, were invited to do so aloud to tlieir more igiio 
rant neighbours ; and thus it was that*the word of God first took root in 
the hearts of the English people. This was the second greatest stop 
towards Protestantism, but that it should prove so, was not the intention 
of Henry. Now Henry, having cut oil the head of the pontifical power, 
found the limbs but inciimbmnces, so began to lop them off one hv one, 
and occasionally in greater numbers ; but the thne for their total annihi- 
lation had’ not yet arrived. The great delight of Henry seemed to be in 
burning those who refused to fdllow the Romish religion, and in hanging 
those who followed it too closely, clf they denied his supremacy in holy 
matteis, it was qf little consequence which persuasion they foRowedT; 
there were but two roads to go, the one led to the fiames, the other to 
file gibbet. 

It was, as the Cripple said, the head of one of these poor conscientious, 
though, perhaps, mistaken creatures, that he had that evening been 
fixing upon the tower, just befoib Osborne visited him there. 

. 10 
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Osljoine, fiLlhi^ not only lion or, but dismtst^ to see the nnconccmed 
manner in which the Cripple fuMlled his mreodful duty, bade his com« 
patiion a hearty good night, and hurried away. 

There were few places in London more melancholy in appearance, 
tlian the road across Old London Bridge at midnight, the over-hanging 
buildings, in manv places, nearly shuiring out the little light the stars 
might wish fb lend ; and then the irregular line of houses, here projecting, 
liere receding ; now a deep dark recess, os if made purposely for the 
concealment of some lurking robber, would startle the Way&rer, making 
him instinctively fly to the other side for safety ; now the long tunnel- 
like archways w'ould seem as portals to the realms of darkness ; and, 
hark ! what sound was that ? nought but the cver-roaiing waters 
passing with angry speed beneath the Bridge. 

Edward Osborne, whose mind, as the reader may imagine, wras at this 
moment painfully alive to all external influences, was presently startled 
by hearing, at no great distance from him, sounds of sw^ecto&t mus>c. 
lie stopped — ^he listened ; tlien aeeping onwards with noiseless tread, 
and taking advantage of one of those deep recesses we have just noticed, 
he was enabled to watch, unseen, a party of dark figuros, enveloped is 
cloaks and masks, wrho were performing beneath tno windtiw, as he 
thought, of •his master's house. He had approached so close, that not a 
sellable escaped his car; and thus he heard the midnight minstrels 
Sing— • 

• t the stars are bilglit, are bright indeed. 

But no know sometMng blighter still | 

*I IS not the deW'be^ngled me.id, 

Nor moonlight dancing on the rill ; 

JTik not the northern tnclcoi't. light, 

Nor glowwoim's tiny lamp so clear ; 

*1 •> not the diamond, spiikling hrght— 

But tis the eye of Aljce, dear. 

Then wake, dear Ahcc, wake, we pray— 

And let thino ejes change night to day. 

Sweet is the breath of eaily mora. 

But we know something sweeter &r ; 

Tis not the mellow-sounduig horn 
That lolls to re^t the la&t pale star ; 

Tis not the violet, nor the rose. 

Nor that sweet hour when day-light dies, 

Like infant, rinking In repose— 

But ’its the sunlight oi those eyes. 

7*Iien nakc, dear Ahce, wake, we pray, 

And let thine eyes change night to da>. 

DM his cm s deceive him? Ho, the name of Alyce floated on the 
eni\]>turi.d bieezo, and echo, holding up her glass, reflected again the 
g ntle sound. He could not be mistaken. But who would dare to sing 
thus oj^cnly the praises of his lovely mutre s ? 'Tis true, that another 
Alycc, and with bright eyes too, dwelt on the opposite side ; and she 
was known to use those bright eyes for other purposes than reading 
prayers, unless indeed such prayers as love a)one can write wdthin the 
volume of imploring looks. 

Such were the thoughts of Edwar<f, dimng the pause between the 
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verses ; but, as the second strain began, he fancied lie must be dreaming, 
for surely he saw tho figure of a female, half conceal^) standing by the , 
casement of his master's room ; and, presently, a white hand stole gent- 
ly to tho latch that held the window close, and then the lattice slightly 
moved, as if to admit the sound more clearly ; but all was evidently 
done with greatest caution, that those without sliould know not that 
their flattery was listenedT td. 

The screnaders having finished their task, or fimoying they heard the 
night-watch coming, moved l\way- As they passed the spot where Os- 
borne stood coui'calcd, one or two of the voices sounded familiar to his 
ear ; the only words he could disiinguibh, for the party moved rapidly 

along, were— :■** Be not afrdid, success is certain ; Alyce All else 

died away, amidst the confused noise of the falling waters. 

Osborne, tho moment they were past, hurried to the spot they had 
left, and gazed, not at his master's house, he could not bring his 
mind to believe that Alyco Hewet, the angelic Alyce Hewet, could pos- 
sibly be tho subject of any lover's midnight adoration, but his eye was 
dii'c'cted to the opposite dwelling : all there was still. He looked, and 
loob‘d, till fancy half pictured the fonn of Alyce Vaughan, their young 
and pretty neighbour, flitting by her latticed window. 

Having now quite satisfied his mind that it must bo slie, whose charms 
had called forth the pruis« s he hod heard, ho opened his own door ; but, 
as bo entered, he thought ho saw another figure issuing from a recess, 
like tlip one he liad hinioilf occupied, and#stealthily creep along in the 
same direction tho soronaders hod taken. , • 

His thoughts suddenly leverting to the shadowy form he had seen in 
the cUapd, he hastily entered and closed tho door, 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Dut li'iwii on kiiesf went every ma iner 

^iid thanked him with all their heaitce ini;j;ht. — C uaucbR. 

“ Goi)*s bloo'^I, m III ! what do you feor ? Am I so terrible a monster, 
that the very sight of mo shotiid make^ou tremble like a love -sick girl 
as she first coidlB«'os her naughty passion, before her frowning priest? 
Arise, and spo-ik out luldly v/hat you have to siy." 

Tliese worJs were addn'^Jod by the giant, Henry the Eighth, Kiiiirof 
I'higland, to Master WiUh.m Ikwet, who humbly knelt before his 
Highness, in the hoaiititnl gaixlens of Hampton Court. At some little 
distance behind Maxtor Hewet, was Harry Horton, also kneeling. 

At the King's coimnund they both arose, but kept their eyes most 
modestljj^ fixed upon the earth, as if dreading tho refulgent rays that 
needs nnut encircle a royal brow, and which might blind them with 
their dazzling lustre. 

“You owe me no thanks," Siud the King; “take them ail to our 
trusty and well-beloved Cromwell ; 'tis he to whom they are justly due. 
Now, merchant, shew me thy stuffs and wares.”* 
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Upon this Horton advanced, for in his charge were all the aamplea 
they had brought, and sinking upon one knee he held up the various 
coses, that Henry might Bee to what wondrous perfection the looms 
and handy -works of various nations had been brought. 

Fo> such variety, Master Hewet,” said the King, you must have 
ransacked half the world : hast thou many s^iif s ?*' 

Thanks ^o your Highness for teaching us how to build them, and 
the loyal encouragement ever held out to all who would advance the 
knowledge of the sea, 1 have many — and such as would do the King's 
Highness good service, were a foreign foe to threaten his now thnee 
happy shores.” 

^^Well spoken, merchant; but we think while bluff King Hid— - 
ha, ha, you blush, do you, for you see I know how the villains of the 
city profane our royal name — ^no, no, while bluff King Hal shall reign, 
we need fear no foreign foe ; send thy slups whither thou wilt in peace : 
to what lands do they mainly siul ?” ^ ^ 

Master Hewet was so delighted at the King's affability, and feeling 
himself addiessed upon a subject in which his soul delighted, started off, 
almost forgetful of the royal presence. They sail, youi Highness, prin* 
cipaliy to Brazil and Guinea ; to Sicily, Candia, and Chio, Cyprus and 
Tripoli, and even to Barutti in Syria.” 

And cany away all your poor King's gold, I suppose t** 

^^Not so, your Highness; We take out woollen cloths and calf skins, and 
ill exchange b^ing silks and camblets, rhubarb, malmsey, muscddel, 
and other wines, oils, cotton, wool, nch Turkey carpets, galls, and 
spices—” 

“ Tut, tut, tut, man !” exclaimed the King, ‘‘ we want not the 
ledger of our Cuttom-house rehcarsetl ; pay but the duties, and I'll 
foigiVe the items.” He then again looked over every article, asking 
iiinumeiable questions ; then tuiumg id a page who waited at a distance 
— made a sign which appeared to peitectiy undeistood, for the page 
liuiiied away towards a gay and noble party, then enjoying the shade 
of a wide spreading avenue of majestic trees. The whole assemblage 
was inagnihcent in the extreme, and seemed to be attending upon one 
lovely cieature, with perfect adulation. This beauty might, with but 
little stretch of the imagination^ have been mistaken for Venus’s self, 
paying a visit to Floia’s bower. The instant the page approached, she 
made a slight, but gracious courtesy to all around, left them, and hastened 
towaids the King. 

Come hither, sweetheart,” said Henry as she approached; then taking 
her hand he placed it within his own arm, and smiling at her, Now, 
Jane,” said he, ^^let me see if thou bo a thrifty housewife, or a careless 

{ adc, as 1 have known some to become, when made mistress of their 
lusband's purse, as well as heart. Jry thy skill at bating down this 
unconscionable jew of a merchant, who, did he have his wa^, would 
fidve our exchequer as bare as the Pope would have done, had 1 not 
clipped iiis flails, or rather, 1 should say, cut off his hands, and thus 
m^e hiiif 'give up his hold upon ou£ land.” 

Queen Jane, for it was she, the late Jane Seymour, servant to the 
Queen just dead| but now herself Qiwen of England, appeared at once 
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to have gained right royal ideas of extravagant inagniflccnce ; nothing 
was too costly, nothing was too splendid ; but she had such a meek, 
and humble way of expressing her desires, that the enraptured King 
felt himself to be the delinquent, in giving way to such wicked extra- 
vagance as they were then pursuing. 

You are tired, love," |ai^ the King, looking anxiously into thebkie 
eyes of his newly-made wife, ** we will choose no more to*day ; to-rtorro w, 
He^vet, we will dismiss you. 1 hope my people have caftd for you 
while you have been at the court?" Hewet bowed, as did Huiton, 
who now catching the eye of the King, Henry said — Stand forth, 
young Sir ; are you my mercliant^s apprentice, Henry Horton ?" 

Doth Horton and Hewet could not disguise their surprise at s .ch a 
question coming from the King, who, laughing, added, You sec, fib'iul 
Hewet, a King has eyes and ears*, that extend far beyond the walls of his 
palace. 1 know more Of you and yours than you dream of ; foi instance, 
you have a pioiistrous pretty wifoi Don't be jealous, Jane ! But 1 must 
see her, Hewet ; I must call and see her — I’m loud of pic tty wive^ I" 

Hewet and Horton felt that it required no ghost to tell them jthat ; 
but touching the King’s .threatened \isit to his wifo, the ineiihant 
thought it was an honour he could very well dispense with. 

Is she musical ?” said the King ; I love music, although Tni but 
an indifferent musician." 

Hewet, who knew human nature well enough, to be quite aware that no 
one, be he*King or pedlar, was ever yet offftided at being praised, and 
now, having a legitimate opportunity of offering his limubto mite of in- 
cense, on the altar of Henryks talents, boldly exclaimed — 

Upon that point. I miist venture to tell the King’s Highness, that 
not only I, but all the woild, diffor from him. The voice of nations haa 
proclaimed those two great works, the masses, composed by your High- 
ness, to be wonderful pioductions of insjiired genius." This asseitioii 
of Master Hewet's was not far fiom the tnith ; for Henry was not only 
an excellent poifoimei upon seveiol musical instiuincnts, but the com- 
poser of two full masses, besides many other smaller pieces, po&scbb- 
ing much merit. 

Hewet, you are a traitor," said the King, evidently pleased with 
the merchant’s well-timed flattery, are a traitor, to deny tlic 

word of your King; and, God’s blood, man ! you shall die the death, unless 
you can gain fkvour in this fair lady’s eyes to intercede for you : well, 
well, Jane, let him live« But you liavc not yet answered my question. 
*ny trusty meichant of the bridge. Is your pretty wife fond of music i** 

Hewet assured the King that die doated on the sweet science. 

Then take good heed, kfaster Hewet, for see her I will. But whom 
did she study under ?" 

If the King had rqjised the ponderous battleoxe. or double-handed 
sword, with which he usually foughf at the tournaments, nnd had let 
.them fall upon poor Howet’s heacC he would net have /clt more stunned, 
nor bewildered, than he did upon hearing this simplo question. 

Wellman, hast thbu nO tongue?" said the King; ^^isHcniyto 
ommand twice before he be obeyed ?’* 
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The trcmblmg lutrchaiit dropping his eyes upon, the earth, said, in a 
&ltcnng voice, “ His name, dre^ sire, was— ^ — Mark Smeatonl” 

It was now the King's turn to feel awkward. The Queen was 
evidently confused ; and a dark scowl came over Henry’s features as hd 
said — Indeed ! then as you have a pretty wih), be thankful that I have 
hanged the worthless dog." ^ 

Hewct and Hoilon remained motionless, aot did they venture to raise 
fheir oycs,Q«iitil they felt that Uie King and Queen had moved far 
away. . ^ \ 

They now escaped as quickly as possible from the vicinage of the 
royal party, and walking into the most secluded portion of the grounds, 
seated themselves upon a bank, and gave way ‘to their uncomfortable 
rcllcctions : they were silent for at least half an hour, when at last 
Horton said, almost to himself — How could the King's Highness' have 
known my name Horton liks all human beings, thought of his own 
uHairs first, nor troubled himself much at the awkward plight his master 
had got into. 

'/‘How could the King’s Highness,” replied the merchant, “have 
f h'ouj^Oit of asking me such a question ? It seems* that pretty wives 
are ahyays getting tlicir husbands into trouble. Tve offwnided t!ic King, 
I shall be dismissed with disgrace, be laughed at in the city, and perhaps 
t brawn into a dungeon : was there ever such an unfortunate wretch as 
I ? . Vv'’fiat*fcan I do ? — what can I say ? — ^how shall I act ?” 

Be dumb 1” said a voice^ close to where they sat ; but it was a voire 
which made them start to.theirfect, and then fall on tjicir knCbs — ^it was 
■ tiiiit ‘of the King.* “ Be dumb upon what has ha[>pened,” he said, ail- 
vaiicing, and fear nothing. You did bul obey niy commamls ; always 
^do’that, and I will Ibigivc even a greater ofTence than the one you havd 
* n.oV,c6n_iinitted.”? Tlreii motioning Horton to retire out of hearing, he 
. continued — “ If you are to be my city moi-chant, as Ci-omwell desires 
yoii should'be, remember, I do not merely .bny your stuffs, but your eyes, 
ybuf to^igue, your ears, nfty, your very soul. I require a trusty agent 
in tlie city, who is W’ell approved by his neighbours, and I have chosen 
Master Ifewet The knaves are growing too wealthy, and perhaps I 
may require you to tell them so ; but all such matters will come through 
Cromw'clL" 

l\Iaster Ilewet began to understand,* that Kings' favours are not al- 
ways granted for nothing ; and he had already a slight misgiving that 
lio should, in one way or the other, have to pay pretty dearly for tlic 
J)oi!our of being styled .the roj'al merchant ; but it was tod late to recede ; 
so he kept conlinually bowing .hi§ approval of every design propounded 
by the King. 

This mute, but ready acquiescence to all lus wishes, brought Henry 
once more into boisterous good-humotir; and having told the merchant 
to call “ the lad," he. surprised them both by saying — Hprton's tiino 
of senjice is nearly expired— is it not ?” 

Botli master and man here bowed. 

‘‘ Have you any objection,” he said, chuckling at his own. intended 
wit, “ to transfer his indentures to one Harry Tudor, a worthy, 
able, hard-iyorkuig man,* in iiis vocation P he is a largo nianiifacturer pf 
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titles, and mends lioles in great men’s estates^ by patching them uj) witli 
heiresses ; he also deals in coronets, and often gets cheated by his cus- 
tomers, vrho seldom make good their promised payments ; he deals in a 
wholesale way at times, and h^ vast stores in many ports, os well as in 
London — ^know you such a dealer ?*’ 

Hewet and Horton were too much delighted at finding ^he King in 
sucli good humour not to chime in with his conceit, so pift on looks of 
pci feet innocence, as if they found it impossible to guess v/hom the 
King could really mean. 

Well then.” said Hcinry, “ if you recognise him not by the name 
of Harry Tudor, I’ll warrant ye, yc scurvv city knaves, that you know- 
him well enough if I call him bluff King Hal — he wants an ajtprcntice, 
and proposes to take Horton off you'r hands ; ivhat say you ?” 

The merchant knew not what to say, doubting liow much the King 
meant as a jokc^ how much- for earnest. . * 

Observing Ilewet'ji embarrassment, and perceiving the Queen witji 
her ladies apprwching, Henry told them to wait upon Cromwell, who 
should explain all liia wishes. 

So bowing, and receding backwards as tney bowed, they managed ' to 
retreat into a friendly avenue, and then turning, pursued . thfii: way 
toward the palace, in high glee at the imcxpected happy tei^iiination of 
their second interview with the King. ' 

They had scarcely ended their midday meal, when a gage,, entering 
their apartment, delivered the commands of the Qu6en, that Masfer 
Hewet should attend her pleasure in her own cliamber; and imbtlier 
message from Thomas Cromwell, that Henry Horton should forthwith 
repair to his private apartments, and be honoured by an interview with 
that great favourite of fortune, as lie then 'appeared to be, and ^ 
through him, Uie pleasure of the King. 

Horton followed the and, as he ha^ to remain some tin^ in 
the anti-room, ho could not resist n feeling of disgust, at witncssiiig ‘ 
tlie cringing servility of lords and nobles, churchmen, and men high in 
tlie law, to all those who assumed the power, for few really possessed it, 
of opening, or keeping closed to them, the door tp the audience chamber of 
this second most powerful man in the whole realm. 

Thomas Cromwell was> as the reader already knows, the son of 
Walter Cromwell, now a brewer, formerly a blacksmith, at Putney, and 
liad raised himself, by his own talents, to the exalted pitch he had now 
attained. When a lad, he had 'run away from home ; was aflerwards a 
cleric in an English factory at Antwerp-; .then .entered the anny, under 
Prince Charles, Duke of Bourbon, and, it is said, was at the sacking of 
Home, in 1527. After acting as a trooper in, the Italian, wars, he once 
more resumed the character of a mercantile man in Venice, tboii . 
retnniing to England, took to the* study of the law, was nppgintod 
Folii itor to the groat Cardinal Wolsey, after whose fall, he solicited an 
audience of tlie King, and proposed such bold steps of defiance towards 
the Pope,* who still refused to sanction the divorce of the King from 
Catherine, and his union with his then bdoved Anne Boleyn, that Henry 
at once took him into his confidenge, made liim one of lus council, the 
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head of which he very soon became, and next to the King liimself, 
Bwayed the whole power of the realm. 

Henry, from being one of the richest monarchs in the world, which 
he was at his acccs:<ion, had been so prodigal with his wealth, that he 
now found himself at times v^ry straitened in his means ; but here 
again the boundless resources of Cromweir-s fhind in discovering expedi- 
ents once more shone forth. He had been the instrument of severing 
for ever the power of Rome irom this land ; he now was busily maturing 
a scheme lyhich for greatness of conception, and we may add, villany, 
had perhaps never been equalled, we mean the total suppression of the 
monasteries and religious houses all over the kingdom. This determi- 
nation was not yet fully promulgated ; the people were not at this 
early season of the coming Reformation, prepared for such a violent 
change from all the old habits of slavish veneration for everything held 
up as sacred by their pastors. 

It was therefore necessary, in the first instance, to undermine the 
po^vers these pastors possessed over the minds of their devotees, by 
proving the vicious lives they led, to lay bare to the world the 
ingenious machineiy by which they worked their miracles, and indeed, 
to bring into contempt all that had hitherto been most revered. 

Fortunately for the success of Cromwell's newly-formed scheme, and 
unfortunately in an equal degree, &r those against whom he was about 
to wage war, the whole fabric of the church in England, had from ages of 
corruption, descended to such a depth of degradation, that the difficulty did 
not lie in finding ample specimens of the rottenness of the system, but, 
amongst so many weeds of noxious growth, the labour was to discover 
the virtuous exceptions. Doubtless there were many, and many ; but it 
was impossible to sift the good seeds from the chaff, as when a lin\b, by 
mortifying, must suffer amputation, to preserve the rest of the body, 
a portion of the wholesome flesh invariably dies with it, the exact line 
of demarcation between the healthy and the diseased portions is impos- 
sible to hit. 

Had Henry been as rich now as he had found himself upon coming 
to the throne, this gi-eat war against the. monasteries had, perhaps, never 
taken place, at least in his reign ; but his necessities made- him listen 
with a greedy ear to any plafl which was likely to replenish his ex- 
hausted coffers ; and what could do this half so effectually as, at once, 
seizing upon the enormous wealth, in lands, and gold, and jewels, ' 
possessed by tlie overgrown, overbearing, monastic powers ? As an 
instance of the wealth of religious houses, it is said that at one dime 
the Templars alone possessed no less than sixteen thousand manors. 

To. bring about the degradation of the monks, the friars, and general 
priesthood, Cromwell .required agents, who knew no virtue but that ot 
obedience to his will. It was on ti^is account he had fixed upon Horton 
as a fitting tool, for he had spies in all dii'ections, to And out who and * 
what men were. 

Presently the gentleman in waiting called the name of Master Henry 
Horton. Horton, who felt that now or never was his chahee, arose 
from the seat on which he had been resting, and from which he had been 
studying another chapter in the book •of human nature; but it was an 
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easy chapter, and required as little conning then, as it does at this day. 
Tlie whole interest of that chapter, might he suiniiied up in one word, 
Sklf ! He had loamt it now by heart, so entered the audicncc- 
chamher of tlie great Tlionias Cromwell, armed at every point to gain 
the jnizo lie coveted — advancement. 

The room into which 1ft Vas ushered was small, and displayed no 
great magnificence of ajipointments. Cromwell was seated, writing ; 
he did not condescend to raise his head, nor did he cease from his occu- 
pation, but as lie wrote, he said— “ Your name is Horton, Henry 
Horton — ^you knew a man they called the T31ear-cyed Bully 

Horton, more than once in his life, wliich was, it must be owned, but 
yet a short one, had been surprised at what he had heard ; hut to say 
that he was now surj/t ised^ would ho to use a teim of unmeaning weak- 
ness — he was paralyzed ! Could he have commanded the invention of 
inspiration, to have combined a certain number of words as i\n: most un- 
likely salutatioTi that could have met his car upon the present occasion, 
it would have been the one now uttered by the King’s great fiivourite. 

Horton, having hesitated for a moment or two, was about to offer 
something after tlie fashion of an excuse for his unfortunate knowledge 
of such a character ; hut he was internipted by Cromwell, saying — “ I 
require no answer ; I merely put the question to show Henry Horton 
tliat I know him. Possessing, as he now is aware I do, his real charac- 
ter, he has merely to sfiy — will he serve* the King’s llighness, or will 
ha not ?” , • 

Horton, upon whom the few words uttered by Cromwell had all the 
effect iiitondod, felt that to heat about the hush with such a man was 
to lose the game altogether, answered boldly — “ With heart, and body, 
and soul !” and then stood, silently awaiting his new patron’s pleasure 
to speak. 

Cromwt‘11 now, for the first time, raised his eyes towards the youth, 
and, hy the expression of his own countenance, read something in that 
of the otlier, which pleased him much. 

Bo seated,” said Cromwell ; then looking him full in the face, he 
conlimied — “ You know something of ecclesiastical life, though a mere 
cloth worker’s apprentice — do you not ?” 

I do,” was Horton’s answer; “ arfd more than I should say was 
holy.”^ 

“ Who taught you ? the saintly father Brassinjaw, of St. Thomas’s 
chapel, on the Bridge — ay V” 

‘‘ Ho has tauglit mo somewhat of priestly rogueries ; hut my own 
observation has taught me more.” 

“ Then you think, young as you are, you could detect a flaw, if there 
wore one, in the lives of either abbot, or monk, or even in that of a 
pretty nun ?” , 

“ In the last I’m sure I could,” he said, smiling. • 

“ You see, young sir, that the whole world has become so wicked, 
that now there is even an outcry against those to whom we have hitherto 
always looked for examples of virtue and of piety. Now, to save the 
King’s realms from utter ruin, and the wrath of Heaven, it has become 
iiiciinihciit upon us, who arc th(» humble instruments by which either 

G 
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the weal or woe of this great kingdom is to be brought about, to insti- 
tute siicli rigorous investigations, that the guilty shall not escape, nor 
shall the innocent be made to suffer for others* crimes. A commission is 
about to bo issued, to examine into the lives and habits of every member 
of the religious houses that now are covering and devouring the land. 
It is upon that commission you will be cmffloycd ; your duty is to find 
out vices ; f«)m what I have heard, I imagine you know the meaning of 
the word, so that there needs no further explanation. You will receive 
an order upon the King’s treasurer for your proper appointments ; lx^ 
vigilant, and remember that it is vice, and only vice, that you are to 
ferret out wherever you are commanded to appear. Take this dispatch 
to my house in Throgmorton Street, and there await further instructions. 
I w’ill make all arrangements with your former master. You are now 
in the service of Thomas Cromwell.” 

Horton took the dispatch, and bowing profoundly, left the presence 
chamber. 

A. groom was already in waiting to conduct him to the various offices 
he had to pass through ; and, without having seen master Hewet, he soon 
found himself mounted on one of the King’s horses, hurrying towards 
London. 

Had the whole bagfull of Fortune’s chances been sorted out, and 
had Horton been allowed to choose his own, he could not have fixed upon 
one more after his inmost hc^art than the appointment he had thus un- 
expectedly receivjpd. He was quite old enough in iniquity to compre- 
hend the full extent to which lie was expected to go, when the com- 
mission should once be set in motion. He was to find out errors in the 
priesthood, and if he could not find them, lie was to make them ; that he 
clearly saw, and fully adequate he felt himself to be to carry out the 
grand intentions of his employers. When he arrived in London, which 
he did in an incredibly short space of time, for his impatience would not 
allow liim to loiter upon the road, the first person lie went to was his 
late master’s tailor, for he thought that would be as likely a way as any 
to spread the report of his advancement ; and, besides, he felt that tlie 
blue and white livery of the apprentice was but ill-becoming to one of the 
King’s Highness’s commissioners, which he knew he was soon to be. He 
stopped at a small tailor’s shoj) near Aldgate. Within, upon a work- 
board, were seated an old man and a lanky, mild-faced boy. The old 
man had spectacles upon his nose, and was, at the moment Horton 
stopped, admonishing his son for neglect of duty, by being ever employed 
in reading, when he should be working. ‘‘ But I’m not, father,” said 
the boy, indeed I'm not ; I do more work in the day, than any journey- 
man I know..” 

“ But that only proves,” said the old man, “ how much more you 
might do, but for those stupid book%. I’m of the same opinion with that 
good creature. Father Brassinjaw, who says ho has little doubt of printing 
having been the invention of the devil, in order to injure the Pope, and 
all his loving subjects.” 

“ Talking of the Pope,” said the boy, ** puts me in mind of the Pope’s 
head on Comhill. I can’t discover anywhere what that house could 
have been ; it must have pertained fei olden time, to some great estate, 
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or rather to the King of this realm, as may be inferred both from the 
largeness thereof, and by the arms, to wit, three leopards passant, 
gardent, which were the whole arms of England, before the reign of 
Edward the III. that quartered them with the arms of France, three 
fleur-de-lis- ■ 

“ Boy, boy, you driv# the mad,** exclaimed the old tailor ; “one 
can never mention a single word, but it calls forth your nwisense about 
some old place in London. There, you’ve got a book under your legs 
now.** 

“ I know I have, father ; for when I am winding thread, or doing 
anything that does not require my eyes, I always read between my legs, 
and Tm sure that can do no harm to any one.** 

And who was this boy ? It was one who was laying the foundation 
of an unostentatious immortality; it was the kind-hearted, simple- 
minded, industrious John Stow — ^the beloved of all the later historians 
of our land, the indefatigable searcher after truth, the “ Old," the 
“ Venerable Stow.** So accustomed are we to hear one of those 
epithets pronounced in conjunction with the name of Stow, that it 
seems to us of the present day next to impossible, that “ Old Stow** 
could ever have been “ young Stow ;*' but after what we have said, we 
do expect that even antiquarians, and they are not people to be easily 
drawn from an opinion, will believe, with us, that he was once actually 
a f)oy / , 

“ Come here,** said Horton, in an authoritative tone, “ and hold my 
horse ; do you hear ?*' 

Young Stow looked up, as did the old man from over his spectacles 
and botli evinced great astonishment at seeing the apprentice, Harry 
Horton, alighting from a superb horse. Young Stow /an out to hold the 
bridle, and Horton entered the tailor*s dwelling. 

“ Why, master Harry,** said the old man, “ what want ye, lad ? 
Doth thy slops still cut thee at the knee ? or does your master require my 
attendance ?** 

“ What master ?*' enquired Horton, as a sort of leading question, to 
enable him to touch upon the change in his condition. 

“ Why, marry, good Master Hewet ; what other master wouldst thou 
have ?** 

“ Hewet, bah ! he may do full well to commune with, for dyers, or 
weavers, or botchers like thyself, but not for us of the King's service.** 

“ Art thou mad, boy ?** said the tailor, laughing heartily ; “ what 
means the lad ?*' ' 

“ It means, that if you would hold my custom, you must hold a more 
beseeming tongue ; and that you may do so, know that the favourite 
Cromwell is now my patron. Out with thy measures, and thy pattern 
book, for I have no time to waste \^th prick-louse knaves.’* 

“ Then hie thee to thy patron’s tailor, puffed up frog !** said the man 
of thread and patches, with wounded pride, for prick-louse knave was 
the most degrading epithet that could be then applied to any one of his 
calling ; “ I want none of your custom ; fools are ever fortune's favourites, 
so thou'lt be rich, depend on't ; thou'lt be rich, depend on*t ! And if 
that rogue, Cromwell, be thy patron, tell him from me, he'll have none of 
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my garden, either for love or money." Saying which, the old tailor, 
boiling with rage, returned to his shop-board, and set to work with a 
vigour, that made him break his thread at every other stitch. 

Horton, with enormous dignity, mounted his horse, and pursued his 
way towards his patron’s dwelling, os young John Stow turned his mind 
in the same direction, and immediately beg^tn to study the History of 
Throgmortoni-street. 

The injustice which arose from this interview between Horton and 
the elder Stow — for we cannot bring our pen to commit the sacrilege of 
calling any but one, “ Old Stow," the “ Venerable Stow” after- 
wards recorded in his Survey of London, and of which, we may by 
and by, have occasion to speak. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The mother was an rlf by Adventure 
Ycome, by charmes or by sorcery. — Chattcbr. 

Thebe always appears to be, amongst the wonderful ingredients of 
which a human mind is composed, one little seed, or germ of superstition, 
which requires only to be watered by the cold dewdrops that fall from 
the brow of fear, fanned by the breath of falsehood, and then wormed by 
the heat of imagination, to grow, to bud, to bloom, and in its turn bear seed, 
to propagate its kind in other minds. Ignorance is now well known to 
be its native soil, and there it flourishes to an extent, almost miraculous 
in its power. By superstition, the giant becomes a child ; the poor weak 
maid, whose trembling eyelids scarcely dared to rise, fearing to meet an 
unkind look, rushes undaunted to the field of blood, and with her single 
arm, makes armies fly before her ! 

Again it rises in another form, and takes the deepest root in minds 
that think themselves religious ; it is here its fruit is bitterest, bloodiest, 
and its branches spread the farthest. To this fell tree, we owe our own 
dread word, assassin. The Assassins were a religious eastern sect, who 
wandered secretly about the earth, to murder all their misthought holy 
chief denounced, their superstitious minds being taught that such 
vile acts were passports sure to heaven. It is to superstition we owe 
millions of cold-blooded murders by fire, and sword — by tortures, whose 
mere relation makes our own flesh creep upon our bones. How many a 
poor old wretch has been tom limb from limb, amidst the laughter of a 
mocking crowd, because some ignorant superstitious fool, who dared 
profane the livery of Him who preached but mbboy, pity, and foboive- 
NESS, pronounced her Witch ! 

Edwation has done much to eradicate from our soil this noxious weed. 
But superstition is like a cancer, you may cut off the main body, you 
may tear it out, as you believe, by the very roots, but still there will 
remain some shred, some fibre, that if but nurtured, would again spring 
forth in all its old deformity. In witness of its tenacity in the human 
mind, do we not see even in these, supposed to be enlightened days, 
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men who never pass beneath a scaffold ; others, who spilling the salt, 
cast a portion over their loft shoulder ; a third class believe they must be 
unfortunate for seven years, if they should break a lookingglass ; or 
who will dare place two knives across ? Cromwell, not the Cromwell of 
our tale, but his great grandson — the truly mighty Oliver, is supposed 
to have believed in ; Napoleon, the second Oliver Cromwell, 

is said to have ever avoided commencing any great work on a Friday ! 

We have entered into this slight dissertation upon superstition, from 
an amiable feeling towards our hero, Edward Osborne, fearing that the 
apparent tendency to superstition in his mind, might lower him in the 
estimation of our readers ; but when we remember that he lived in one 
of the most superstitious eras in English History, we may surely forgive 
him for possessing the same dread of supernatural powers, and of witch- 
craft, that haunted the minds of the then most learned and enlightened 
of our land. 

Osborne, be it remembered, had seen the ghost, or believed he had 
done so, of a man, whom he had witnessed commit two murders ! He 
had known that man to be executed, principally by his agency, in a 
manner tlie most lingering and appalling; and in his hand, he then 
beheld an invitation, written in blood, to attend some unholy rite, that 
should reveal to him his own future fate. Osborne was no coward ; nor 
was King Henry, although he trembled at the prophecies of the monkly- 
instigated impostor, the “ Holy Maid of Kent;” but still it must be 
confessed, that Edward, as the hour drew*nigh for his promised journey 
to the hut of the Witch of the Marsh, felt his heart, •in k slight degree, 
fail him. “ Was he again to meet the dead ?” 

There is something so dreadful in the thought, that we readily forgive 
the shudder that ran through his every nerve, ns he •asked himself the 
question. We have often thought, and are doing so now, literally at 
the midniglu hour^* for the clock of the same old church of St. 
Luke, which witnessed Osborne's saving tlie life of the drowning boy 
off Chelsea, is now sounding in our ear — ^yes, we have often thought 
what would be the real effect on the human mind, did a real ghost st^k 
into our room — not a vague shadow, an undefined something, we knew 
not what, which might by argument be accounted of, but one of which 
there could be no doubt. The more we reflect, the more certain we are 
that were a ghost really to appear, the sight would blast the mind — 
every feeling of nature would be frozen up, perhaps in death ; or if a 
thaw should come again, it would leave the brain one mass of madness. 
No, no ; no man that lived to tell it, has ever seen a ghost ! 

The dotiht of the possibility that such a thing could be, gave Osbome 
courage sufficient to make him fulfil his promise made to the Cripple. 

As the evening approached, Osbome was lost in an ocean of perplex- 
ities. His master and Horton being away, he felt himself more than 
ever responsible. The men empfoyed in the merchant's business being 
gone, and the shop shut up, he found himself alone in the house with 
Flora Gray. Whero could his mistress be ? she had left home in the 
morning, as usual, to take her riding-lesson with Sir Filbut Fussy, but 
had not yet returned. 

Such a circumstance had neves' occurred before, and Flora became un- 
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easy, and began to foretell all sorts of misfortunes. Perhaps her mistress 
had been thrown from her horse — ^perhaps killed ; but then, unless Sir 
Filbut had been killed with her, he would certainly have brought home 
the body, or at least come to tell of the event. Another cause of per- 
plexity took rise in the strange circumstance, that about midday a 
woman had called with a message from Dame 'Hewet, that Flora was to 
go upon som^ trifling errand, to a distant part of the city, and that this 
woman was to take the child with her to her mother, who, she said, 
was going some little distance into the country, and wished to give Anne 
a treat. The woman who came was so fair spoken, and of such a kind- 
ly, motherly style of person, that no suspicion arising in the mind of 
ii^ora, the child was sent, and she herself went upon the errand for her 
mistress, but failed to And the place she had been directed to. 

Osborne, whose mind was full of his own projects, paid much less at- 
tention to Flora's alarm than he otherwise would have done ; and, in- 
deed, he felt rather glad that his mistress was from home, as it saved 
him the necessity of inventing an excuse for quitting the house so late 
in the evening ; when he did so, he did it with reluctance, not becau^ 
he so much dreaded the business he was going upon, but that he felt it 
unkind to leave poor Flora Oray in the place alone, now she had pic-- 
tured to her mind all sorts of coming horrors. It certainly was strange 
that his mistress should not have returned long ere that late hour ; hut 
still a few minutes, no doubt, would see her and her dear child, the little 
Anne ; so leaving Flora gossipping with Alice V aughan, the lantern maker's 
pretty daughter opposite, he placed his flat cap upon his head, and arm- 
ing himself with his apprentice-club, sallied forth, under the fearful an- 
ticipation, that he was about to learn something strange, if not of dire 
import to his future fate. 

There is in the breast of every human being, a longing desire to look 
into futurity — a lingering hope that there might be found some strange 
good fortune stored up for them in the womb of time ; but it seldom 
occurs to any, that perchance appalling misfortunes might there be found 
instead. There are few living, who have not, in one way or another, 
endeavoured to cheat the future out of its secrets, some by the stars, 
some by the cards ; the palm of the hand too, is a favourite book of fate ; 
and some even now fancy, that whole lives may be found written upon 
the sybilline leaves in the bottom of a cup. If such follies still And 
votaries in this, our age, Edward Osborne may surely be excused for 
pursuing the phantom of prophecy, living as he did at a time, when 
to have denied witchcraft, would have been regarded next to insanity. 

There was one thing connected with fortune-telling which struck him 
as very odd, and that was, why did nature always pick out the most 
contemptible and ignorant of human beings, to be the repositories of her 
hidden secrets ? But still he hod he^ so many strange flilfilments of 
old wopien’s prophecies, that, although he could not prevent a rising 
doubt occasionally obtruding itself upon his mind, yet he thought it 
quite possible that the mother of the Bridge-shooter might be a real 
witch, notwithstanding her son's denial of the fact. He had himself 
been subject to a visitation of so awful a nature, which to account for 
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by any other means than those of supernatural agency, he found himself 
totally unable. 

The evening which had commenced in beauty, was changing, as ^e 
hand of night began to close the curtains of the day ; the wind which 
had hitherto been sighing, and softly kissing the roses that lay in Flora's 
lap, came now in angry gusts of sudden violence, then as suddenly 
died away ; lurid clouds, sailing for the south, were covering up the 
heavens, and Osbonie fancied that more than once, he heara a murmur- 
ing, like the whispered voice of distant thunder ; the few boats he met 
seemed to be hurrying homewards to escape the threatened hurricane ; 
not a star was to be seen, and the whole sky was now become one dark 
moss of storm-fraught clouds. 

This unexpected change in the weather, added not a little to the 
unpleasant feelings which were rapidly taking possession of his mind ; 
not a scene of horror that had lately passed, but now arose once more 
before his imagination with all the vivid colouring of a dream. Just as 
he was passing the very spot where the murder had been committed, 
the whole artillery of heaven burst over his head in one appalling clap 
of thunder, that made him pause aghast, paralyzed by the awfulness of 
the sound ; sheets of lire illumined the entire skies ; peals of thunder 
came in rapid succession ; then the clouds transforming themselves into a 
deluge, fell in torrents upon the earth. Every nerve was exerted by 
Osborne to carry his skiff quickly to the shore, but the winds were 
fierce against him, and more than once *had nearly precipitated him 
headlong into the angry flood. At last he succeeded iin driving his boat 
upon the shore, then jumping out he dragged it as far up as his unaided 
strength would permit him out of the dangerous influence of the stream. 
He secured it to a pole that stood near, and which he •found, by the aid 
of the sheets of lightning that flickered for seconds together over the 
desolate marshes, and having done so, was about to bend^ his^ steps 
towards the hut, whose fire -lighted window pointed out the direction in 
which it lay, when, turning once more to assure himself that the boat 
was well secured, he raised his eyes, and stood aghast at^ finding he had 
fastened it to the shaft of a gibbet, from the arm of which hung down 
an iron cradle, upon whose ribs the lightning played so incessantly, that 
he plainly saw within it a human head) and as it swung towards him in 
the howling wind, he recognised the dreaded features of the Bully. It 
now recurred to his memory, that the Cripple had told him it was that 
morning to be placed up the marshes, as a warning to other evil doers. 
He hurried away, and was soon tapping at the witch's door. 

« Come in, Edward Osborne," the old witch inside was heard to say ; 
and at the same moment, the latch flew up with a sharp clink, and the 
door stood open. How it came so, he was at a loss to guess, for the old 
woman was seated at some distance off, watching a pot that was 
hanging by a long hook over the fire, and had her b^k turned Upwards 
the door. Her knowledge, too, of whom it was that had sought her hut, 
at such an unlikely hour, puzzled him a good deal, but it well prepared 
his mind to believe in her supernatural gifts. “ Why have you loitered 
thus ? The death-watch has ticked the tenth hour long ago^; and think 
you that fate will tarry to suit the slothfulness of mortals ?" 
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Edward closed the door, for the storm was still raging ; then advancing 
towards the fire, he was struck by the painful expression of the old 
woman's face — the hand of fear seemed to have seized upon her whole 
frame, for she trembled in every limb — even the words she had already 
spoken had come falteringly from her tongue. 

“ Are you ill, good mother ?” inquired Edward, kindly ; “ has my 
unexpected appearance terrified you ?” 

« Thy appearance terrified mt ! Thy appearance unexpected ! No, 
no ! But I have cause for trembling, ample cause : we ask not questions 
of the white lips of death, without our own becoming blanched as well 
— we ask not the voice of the grave to speak to us, with its earthy 
breath, without our own breath faltering in its unhallowed task.” 

Here she took up a dead toad, and dropping it into the boiling pot, 
stirred it about, as her shrivelled Ups appeared to be muttering some 
mystic charm. 

Osborne's nerves were now so completely unstrung, that he had no longer 
power to reason upon what he saw or heard, but seemed to feel that he 
had unwisely placed himself entirely within the power of the beings of 
another world ; he tried to offer up a prayer, but his memory flew away 
affrighted, and all he could do, was to repeating again and again a 
parcel of unconnected words. 

After a determined effort to subdue his nervous fear, he said — ‘‘ Good 

mother, let mo at once tell you my errand here, and then 

“ You may save your breath," said the old woman, interrupting him, 

‘‘ save your breath, for you may want it ere another hour be past ; for, 
see, the toad sinks to the bottom — ^an evil sign, an evil sign ! Besides, 
your errand is far better known to me than to thyself. Think you, that 
if I have the power of satisfying your longing to look into the glass of 
fate, that I should lack the power of knowing what impelled your curi- 
osity ? No, no ! all is known to me — ^all is known to me ! The charm 
is nearly wrought ; when 'tis folly done, then ask me what you will, 
and 1 will answer.” Here she once more stirred round the boiling pot, 
and once more her lips moved, as muttering a charm. 'Tis done 1” 
she said ; then suddenly rising, placed a stick through the handle of the 
pot, and holding one end, she motioned to Edward to take the other, 
and thus between them they lifted the boiling cauldron off the hook by 
vrhich it hung, and carried it towards the side of a wretched bed, which 
stood in a recess at the further end of the room. The flickering light of 
the fire alone illumed the miserable hovel, and threw deep sh^es from 
every thing that intercepted its uncertain rays. 

Osborne started at seeing a figure moving near him— it was his own 
shadow on the wall. He blushed at his cowardice, and in a resolute 
tone expressed his impatience to learn his fate, be it good or evil. 

“ Thou wilt know it too soon, I fear. But take this egg, and from 
thine own height drop it into the boiling water — it will tell thy death.” 

Osborne would have rather learnt some more agreeable part of his 
destiny first, for it seemed to his mind unnatural to begin with the end ; 
but being anxious now to bring his interview with the witch of the 
marsh as speedily as he could to a termination, he did all he had been 
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commanded, when the old woman, advancing with a firebrand in her 
hand, desired Osborne, by its aid, to look into the cauldron. 

He did so, but started back, for the whole water had become the co- 
lour of blood. — “ What means this change ?" said Edward, in a fidter- 
ing voice. 

That thy death willl)^a bloody one ; and as the egg which held 
thy doom has burst so soon, it will be as speedy as ’tis blo(dy !” 

If Osborne did now feel his veins run chilly cold, and an icy sensa- 
tion fixing upon his heart, there could be but little wonder : he feared 
to believe her words, yet longed to prove their truth or falsity. If true, 
he knew he could not avoid his fate — if false, the sooner his mind were 
relieved the better ; so he said — Witch, or fiend, or devil — be you one 
or all, ril put your soothsaying to the proof, or 1 will swear away your 
life, and have you burnt in Smithfield, for the witch you pretend to be ! 
The cause of my coming here was a command from the dead : if you pos- 
sess, in truth, your vaunted power, call up again the vision that haunted 
me in the midnight chapel !** 

And would you dare to look upon that form again said the old 
woman, trembling. 

“ I would,” replied Osborne, “ and from his dead lips learn the truth 
or falsity of your prediction.” 

‘‘ Be warned in time !” the old -woman exclaimed. 

“ Impostor ! trifle no more !" Osbonie said, savagely. 

“ Then thus of thy blood I wash my hands.” A^sha uttered these 
words, she moved her hands about, one over the other, as if in the act of 
washing them, and then continued — “ Take that burning brand in thy 
right hand, and with thy left remove the coverlid from off yonder 
bed.” 

She had pronounced this sentence with such evident self-belief in her 
own powers, that Osborne hesitated for a moment to fulfil her injunc- 
tions ; but sneering at his own credulity, he seized the brand, and tear- 
ing the tattered clothes from off the bed, stood transfixed with horror, for 
there he saw the body of the Blear-eyed Bully, lying as though he haxl 
been again in life. 

Wilt thou ask thy fate of him demanded the old woman, in a 
voice trembling with emotion. 

No, no — I dare not !” Osborne replied, as he fell sinking to the 
earth. 

“ Then learn it unasked !” exclaimed a voice of thunder. The figure 
rose up suddenly, and in another instant Osborne found himself within the 
iron grasp of a giant. Two men, or fiends, he knew not which, rushed 
from behind the bed, and before he had the power to collect a single 
thought, they bound him hand and fl)Ot, and he was powerless ; the old 
woman had fallen dead or senseless aipon the ground. 

So suddenly had all the latter portion of this strange scene odburred, 
that Edward fancied he must be in a dream ; but he was soon made 
sensible of the reality of his awful position. 

“ Fool said the ghost, for such Osborne still found it difficult to 
persuade himself it was not ; and did a boy like you dream of playing 
with the lives of men, and tliink that none were living to avenge the 
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dead ? I am the twin-brother of him you brought to death ; and I am 
his twin in mind as well as in form and feature. When I learnt that 
it was to you and to your master the payment for his death was due, I 
formed my plans. I had, at first, intended to have followed you where- 
ever you went, in these habiliments in which my other self perished — 
to have dogged your steps at every turn, and by making your life a hell 
on earth, b^ the supposition that a dead man was ever lying in your 
path, have driven you by torturing degrees to hopeless madness : for your 
master, 1 had other schemes — ^but my plans are changed. It is now 
my intention to bind you fiice to face to the head that at this moment 
swings in the night-breeze from the gibbet by the water's edge, and there 
let you hang by the neck till you are dead." 

“Monster!” exclaimed Edward, “you will not dare to put your 
horrid threat into execution ; and if you would, these men, if men they 
be, cannot stand by and see so bloody a crime committed.” 

“ Ha, ha, poor boy !” the other replied ; “ open your eyes and gaze 
upon them well ; you have met before— the murderers of tlie weaver ; 
those who assisted then are not the most likely to withhold a helping 
hand in such a trifle as a baby's death. Gome, away with him ! Don't 
be afraid that you shall die too soon ; ‘ give and take ’ is our maxim. 
You provided a lingering death for my brother — ^his brother shall find a 
lingering one for you. You shall suffer drowning a dozen times before 
we hang you up to die.” • 

The other <tw(^ wretches now hurried with Osborne borne between 
them, struggling with all the might his bound limbs could muster ; he 
screamed out murder with all the strength despair could bring him, but 
his cries were only answered by the mocking wind and laughter of those 
who had him so completely in their power. They threw him into tlie 
water ; he struggled hard, but they held him down until they believed 
him nearly dead ; then drew him forth, and laid him on the ground until 
he should recover consciousness sufficient to endure a second death. 
They all sat down beneath the gibbet to watch him. The storm of 
thunder and lightning had passed away; the wind still howled as 
loudly as ever, but its violence broke up the clouds into large masses, 
which rolling away in awful grandeur, let in the moonlight, which, for 
the time, rendered all around clear as day. “ Do you hear him 
breathe ?” said the brother of the Bully ; to which the other answered, 
“ Who can hear anything, with such a bellowing wind as this ? I wish 
you’d let us hang him up at once, for see, he moves.” 

“Well, do as you like,” said the first speaker, “he will make a 
pretty example, and a glorious warning to other meddling apprentices, 
when he is found hanging here in the morning. Oh! it's turned 
desperately cold,” he added, as he seemed to be seized with a fit of 
ague ; “ the sooner the work be ended, the better, for 1 must get some- 
thing to warm me now. Slip this noose over his neck, and let us haul 
him up at once.” As he said this, he rose up, and threw an end of a 
rope over the arm of the gibbet, as the other men were fixing the noose 
round the neck of the affrighted Osborne, who had recovered full 
consciousness of his dreadful situation. He gave all the resistance his 
helpless state would allow, and enddhvoured again to scream aloud. 
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The bank on which he lay was very steep ; just as they had succeeded 
in fixing the rope about his neck, he drew his knees up almost to his 
chin, then, with a despairing effort, sent out his legs so suddenly, that one 
of his murderers was cast headlong down the bank into the water ; the 
other two rushed to his rescue, but the tide was so strongly running 
round the projecting point df the land, that it carried him out of his 
depth. Not being able to swim, he called aloud for help^ • 

“ Run and untie the boat,'* said the principal of the wretches ; the 
other hastened to the gibbet and did as he was told, while the~ Blear- 
eyed Bully’s twin-brother, jumping into the boat, pushed off to the rescue 
of his companion. He had scarcely accomplished the task, when the man 
at the gibbet ran frantically to the water’s edge, and madly called 
upon them to return, and take him aboard the boat. As the boat 
touched the shore, and the man placed his foot upon it, a loud shout of 
voices was heard near at hand. “ Away, away," he said, “ or we are 
lost ! See yonder crowd running hither ; pull for your lives, pull, pull !*’ 
The boat in which the murderous wretches now found means to escape, 
was the one Osborne had come in. 

Who can paint the revulsion of feelings which at this moment nearly 
overpowered the poor youth ! Despair, rushing so suddenly from his 
bursting heart, found vent in a violent flood of tears ; death seemed fly- 
ing before his eyes, chased by a new-born life. The crowd that now 
came running and shouting toward him ^was composed principally of 
peasants, some armed with sticks, spades, and brooms^ and others with 
pitchforks, upon the points of which they had hung lanterns, to hold high 
up in the air, as signals that aid was approaching. What was Osborne's 
astonishment to observe that the throng was headed by the Cripple of 
the Bridge-gate Tower, who bounded over the e£rtb like a swift 
moimtaineer, ended by his long staff. Another surprise was to observe 
the peasants’ carrying the witch upon their shoulders, and at the 
same moment to find his bonds being loosened by his fliithful, humble 
friend, Billy-the-Bridge-Shooter! The moment Edward found himself 
free, he fell upon his knees and thanked his God; then he jumped up, 
and danced, and cried, and laughed, and kept hugging every body who 
came within his reach ; then he sank once again upon the earth, and 
burst into a more violent fit of tears than ever. Numbers lined the 
edge of the water, and shouted execrations towards the wretches in the 
fast-rcceding boat. Osborne was soon conveyed back again to the hut ; 
dry clothes were put on him, which were speedily collected, part from one, 
part from another, of the bystanders, so that, as he sat by the replenished 
fire, he looked anything but the comely lad he really was. The old 
woman, too, was paid great attention to by the peasants, who really did 
believe her to be a witch, for, as they said, who was it gave them 
such good crops, if it was not her charms ?" 

An explanation of the means of Osborne’s almost miraculous de^very 
was soon entered upon, by which it appeared that the Cripple^ of the 
Bridge, who had himself too much to do with the dead to give cre- 
dence to the possibility of the grave ever again giving up its prey to walk 
the earth as unmeaning ghosts, imagined that some trick, but not of a 
serious nature, was to be playett off upon Edward, for the sake of 
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fUghtening him, and nothing more ; but not admiring these practical 
jokes, it was his intention to be present at the game, and if it turned out 
as he expected, namely, that a parcel of apprentice boys were to be the 
actors, he would frighten them in turn, and lay his staff soundly about 
their shoulders. For this purpose, he had gone to the marshes some- 
time before Osborne was to arrive there : thh night became tempestuous, 
so much so, tiiat he gave up all idea of Edward's coming ; he sheltered 
himself in a little out-house, or shed near the hut. At last he saw, by 
the lightning’s aid, Osborne at the door of the hovel. When he had 
gone in, the Cripple took his station at the casement, to which there was 
no shelter, and through which he saw all that passed. 

He said — He must own he had become intensely interested by the 
scene, up to the bursting forth of the three ruffians, when his wonder 
changed to alarm for Edward’s safety : he knew that his own' single 
power was of no avail, so that when the murderers were dragging 
Edward from the hut, he hurried away to seek for aid : not knowing 
the marshes, he lost himself amongst the ditches and dikes ; and then to Ills 
horror, found himself again near the hut ; but this was the saving of the 
youth’s life, for here he met the old woman, with feeble steps, trying 
to huny away for aid ; she pointed out the only road to tlie neigli- 
bouring village, to which, with long jumps he took with his trusty staff ; 
he soon arrived, and was immediately on his return with the whole 
village at his heels.” 

It appeared, by the old woman's account, that three ruffians had 
come to her hut, and after beating and torturing her, they swore they 
would drag out her tongue, roast it, and make her eat it ; they would 
then tear out her eyes ; and last of all, they would set her upon her own 
fire, and burn her to death, if she did not do all they commanded. 
They placed themselves in such positions, that not only could they hear 
every word she said, but also see, whether by look or sign, she should 
attempt to give Osborne the least warning of his dreadful fate. She said 
the dead to^ and the egg, that seemed to change the water to blood, 
were brought by one of the men, whom she guessed, from what fell 
from their lips, to be one of the conjurors who attended the fairs, and 
cheated the poor people out of their pence. 

‘‘ Veil, mother," said Billy-the-bridge-shooter, “ I do hope now you 
vill give up your darling vitchcraft ; you vosn't made for a vitch, you 
vosn’t ; upon my life you vosn’t; and you never can be a vitch as long 
os you lives !” 

The poor old woman hung down her head, and seemed to be 
thinking that her son was, very likely, not far from right, but said 
nothing. 

Edward Osborne’s clothes being now thoroughly dried, and he, 
finding himself wonderfully invigorated by a famous supper, which had 
been 5>rovided by the Bridge-shooter, who, having found himself pos- 
sessed of a fortune, as he called it, namely, a few shillings, received 
for his attendance at the loading of the vessels belonging to mercliant 
Hewet, had, upon arriving in town, spent the greater part in food 
and comforts for his old mother, and it was to bring them to her. 
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that he had bo opportunely arrived. Osborne determined to hurry home, 
late as it was. 

The Bridge-shooter insisted upon his mother removing at once into 
the neighbouring village ; for he was not going to have her murdered 
there, to please her, or anybody else." She did not object much, for 
she began to dread anothev visit from her three friends of that night, 
who had made anything but a favourable impression on hej; mind. 

In those days, the furniture in most houses, was of no great extent ; 
use was more studied then, than ornament. Our forefather’s feet were 
well satisfied to tread upon the plain boards ; or, if a little gentility 
must be assumed, a few rushes answered all the purposes of a modem 
velvet-piled carpet ; and as for linen, we may presume there was no 
great stock kept, that commodity being generally manufactured upon the 
premises, excepting the finer sorts, and those were imported from abroad, 
which made them rather too costly to be in common use. If the general 
run of furniture was thus simple in really decent dwellings, it will not be 
surprising that, but a few minutes sufficed for the packing of the whole 
household stuffs belonging to the witch of the marsh. 

Each of the party carrying a portion, they were soon ready ‘ to run 
away by the light of the moon,’ which they speedily did. 

The Bridge-shooter carried the old bedstead and bedding and all, 
which was no very heavy load, the old woman, the Cripple, and Edward, 
managed the rest, and thus they tmdged along towards the village. 
They had not proceeded many hundred yards, before the old woman 
started so suddenly, that the whole party l^d nearly let all the things 
fall in alarm. 

“ Heavens!” she exclaimed, “ where is my spirit-— where is my spirit? 
ril not go without my spirit.” • 

“ Vot, you're at your vitchery again, mother, are you ?” said her son. 

The old woman made no answer, but was at once turning back, when 
she was arrested by her spirit” crying mew, mew I” It turned out to 
be a large old black cat, that had followed them from the hut, and 
which the old woman sincerely believed was a spirit that could tell her 
all the wonders of the hidden world, although it must be confessed it 
had never told her anything yet, and perhaps never would. The ancient 
dame took up the old cat, who purring, nestled in her bosom, and on again 
the party trudged. The old woman was comfortably lodged in the 
village, and the other three started off towards Old London Bridge. 

As they journeyed along, the conversation naturally turned upon the 
recent occurrences, and Billy-the-bridge-shooter began to moralize upon 
the old adage, of a man that is bom to be hanged, will never be 
drowned.” That’s uncommon true,” said he ; but then the rascals 
vonted to leave you not no choice at all, for they would have hanged and 
drowned you too, if they could. Now to-night has proved to me, that 
there is a third chance left for us all — and that is — ^ven a man is J)om to 
die in his bed, he’ll never be hanged nor drowned neither.” 

“ Why, friend,” said the Cripple of the Bridge-gate-tower, you're 
quite a philosopher.” 

So mother says,” replied the lad, she often calls me a philisossifer ; 
and vy do you think she calls me by that rum name ? Vy, because I 
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BometimeB speaks a little bit of truth ! — ^vot nonsense, isn’t it ? Vy, if it 
only Yonted to tell tniths to be one on ’em, I vunders all the vurld are 
not philisossifers." 

Because," replied the Cripple, the greater part of the world finds 
it a difficult task to speak the truth." 

I think," said the Bridge-shooter, it’s a precious deal more difficulter 
to tell lies. .1 finds it so, I know. Vy, truth slips out so smooth and 
easy ; vun never has to think about that ; but yen you’ve got to tell a 
lie, my viskers ! haven’t you got to think of a lot of other things as veil, 
only to keep you from being found out." 

Edward Osborne, who had been too deeply engaged with his own 
thoughts, upon the strange web of &te that seemed to gathering around 
him, to pay much attention to the philosophical disputation between the 
Bridge-shooter and the Cripple of the Bridge-gate-tower, now inter- 
rupted their discourse, by observing — “It is evident, too evident, 
that I have at last made an enemy, who will in all likelihood 
pursue me through life to my ruin, or to my death; for this bold, 
this fiend-like attack upon mo to-night, shews that he who planned 
it, is as unrelenting as he his ferocious. And my good master, too, 
it appears, is to be persecuted as well ; and why ? because we were 
the cause of bringing a murderer to justice." 

“ If that’s it," said the Bridge-shoo^r, “ I had better look out myself, 
for I think I had a little bit of a hand in that affair ; for in diving to the 
bottom of the ^Thames, 1 happened, by good luck, to dive to the very 
bottom of all the'mystery, and brought the dead weaver and the truth 
to light at the same time. Now, Yffiy," he continued, addressing the 
Cripple, “ vot is your advice in this matter ? vot course think you will 
be the best, I mebn the safest for us all ? If ve make a stir about to- 
night's business, ve shall get the whole of Alsatia, and the Clink into 
the baigain, about our ears ; the pretty lads in them quarters are no 
boys to mince matters, or be behind hand with you, unless in the hand 
behind they hold a knife ; 1 know 'em veil. I think, as Master Ed- 
ward is safe now, the less we says about the business the better. * A 
silent tongue makes a vise head,* as an old rip that I knows always 
says, ven he don't vont you to tell of his rogueries." 

“ For the present," replied the Cripple of the Bridge-gate-tower, “ you 
are right. It is only a tool who lets the spring go, until he is sure the 
rat is in the trap. Besides, there are more wheels at work, than those 
we see ; by letting this one turn on, and watching carefully, we may 
find a way of stopping the whole at once." 

“How strangely," said Osborne, “does man’s life at times suddenly 
vary, and upon such mere chances too. Until these last few weeks, I was a 
simple plodding apprentice, with not a care to trouble me — ^not a change 
firom day to day, from week to week — nay, months and years were all the 
same V> me, one unvarying round ot monotonous existence, when all at 
once, I find myself in the centre of a whirlpool of dangers. There is 
one thing I have never yet been able to account for, and it has caused 
me many and many a weary hour of thought, of anxious conjecture-— 
that is, the mystery which has always surrounded the circumstance 
ofmy good master being warned of thadanger, which we now know was 
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no groundless fancy, that threatened me when he sent me to Putney, and 
kept me there secluded until the eye of the trial of the robber Miles.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ho, ho ! he, he——!’* screeched the Cripple; ^*how simple 
do mighty things appear, when the veil of mystery be removed ; and yet 
it seemed like &te that sent the chance to me.” 

You !” exclaimed EdWard and the Bridge-Shooter at the same time, 
as they looked inquiringly at the Cripple. • 

“ Yes,” he replied, ** it was 1 who warned your master. On the 
night of May-day, at the deadest hour of that night, I was restless, and 
wandered about the Bridge ; when, seeing two lurking figures approach- 
ing towards my tower, I entered, extinguished my lamp, and was about 
to fall upon my couch once more, when my ear caught the sound of 
voices close to the little casement in my tower wall. ^ We shall have 
him safe enough there,' said one. I started up, and placing my ear 
close to the opening of the window, heard enough to tell me the plot 
that was laid against you, and aU about the letter recommending that you 
should be sent to Woolwich. It was 1 who wrote the note which may 
be said to have saved your life ; it was I who instructed the boy to deliver 
it as he did ; and I, too, it was, who sent for the Bridge-Shooter ; but he 
knew not from whom the message and money came.” 

Osborne expressed his wonder, and also his gratitude. Little more 
occurred of any consequence until ^he^ reached the Bridge. 

When they arrived there, the Cripple ^ok out a large key from his 
pouch, and opening the door of the Bridge-gate tower, his com- 
panions a right good night, and entered, singing— * 

** Death is here, and death is there. 

And death ie round us eTerywhere.*' 

As he closed the door, Edward heard the old owl; whoo-oo-ooping 
out a welcome to her husband, as the Cripple called himself ; and then 
Osborne, with the Bridge-shooter, continued his way across the Bridge 
to the merchant’s house. Arrived there, Osborne was surprised and 
alarmed at seeing lights moving fmm room to room. He knocked loud- 
ly. The door was soon opened by Flora Gray, who was crying bitterly. 

What has happened ?” exclaimed Edwai^ whose alarm was now 
greatly increased. 

Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh !” was the onlyanswer the broken-hearted girl 
could utter. 

For Heaven’s sake, Flora, speak ! speak ! what ^ happened ?” 

** Oh ! oh ! oh !” again sobbed the poor girl, at the same time point- 
ing with her fore-finger to the rooms aTOve. 

Osborne, comprehending her meaning, started up stairs, and hurrying 
into the front apartment, where he saw a light, he was amazed to find 
his master sitting there, apparently lost in grief. — Master ! dear mas- 
ter !” exclaimed Osborne, what, in Heaven’s name, has happened 

I know not,” replied his master, taking a deep-drawn breath. 
“ My wife — ^my Alice — and my poor child !” His utterance became 
choked, and burying his &ce within his two hands, his head sank upon 
the table near which he sat. 

Osborne felt that at that moment he ought not to press his master 
upon the cause of his grief; so again hurried down, and learnt finm the 
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Bridge-Bhooter, who had succeeded in making Flora explain, by words, 
mix^ up with sobs and tears, all she knew, which, indeed, was veiy 
little, in fiict, nothing further than Osborne himself was aware of. 

No, no !’* said Flora ; I know what my own opinion is, but that 
I shall keep to myself : I’ll not let my tongue ruin any poor soul breath- 
ing — ^no, rd rather have it tom out first > 

Go(^ Ifpavens !** exclaimed Edward, his thoughts being turned into 
a new train, by what Flora had said, good Heavens ! I will never be- 
lieve that such purity ” 

“ That’s what master says,” replied Flora, sobbing. “ He believes 
she’s dead, and wont hear a word against her.” 

Osborne, whose suspicions being aroused, now called to mind many 
and many circumstances, mere IrLfies in themselves, yet all tending to 
confirm his worst fears. He at once determined to have these fears re- 
solved. He sent off the Bridge-shooter to several places, where it was 
just possible some tidings of his mistress might be obtained, while he 
himself hurried away, without hinting at where he was going, straight 
to the lodgings of Sir Filbut Fussy. 

When he arrived there, notwithstanding the day had not yet broken, 
he found persons busily employed, carrying away chests and trunks ; and 
when he inquired whether Sir Filbut was there, they told him they be- 
lieved he had gone abroad, and that pll his things, with the exception 
of the few they were then taking to the wharf, h^ sailed several days 
before for Italy. Sadly, indeed, did he return to the merchant’s house ; 
but here, if a dodbt yet lingered in his stiUp-hoping mind, he learnt that 
which annihilated doubt and hope together. 

While Osborne had been away, Flora was occupied in prying about, 
in every comer of her mistress’s room, seeking she knew not what, yet 
hoping to discover some clue to the mysterious cause of her mistress’s 
absence. At last, in the comer of the hearth, in which a fire had re- 
cently been burning, she found several pieces of a tom letter, some of 
them partially consumed, and discolound by the flames, others blotted, 
as if by tears, yet leaving sufficient words plain enough to reveal the 
real nature of the writing. These words were of the most ardent and 
passionate nature, breathing unalterable affection for her to whom they 
were addressed ; whom that might be, for some time remained imcer- 
tain, until again raking over the ashes, two more pieces, nearly consu- 
med, were found ; on one the name of Alyce” could clearly be decy- 
phered, on the other the initials F. F.” . 

Flora could not conceal her discovery for a single moment, but with 
the damning evidence, rushed into the presence of her master, just as 
Edward and the Bridge-shooter had entered. 

When the merchant was told what she had found, and he cast 
his eyes upon the &tal words, in^ characters he knew full well, he, 
with the fragments firmly clenched within his two uplifted hands, threw 
himself with violence upon his knees, and looking towards heaven, his 
lips moved, but those around heard not what he said ; was it a prayer he 
ofleied ? or was it a blighting curse he then called down from Heaven ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Ood ofr Le^e, ah» bened^ette / 
llow mSfihty and bow great a lord ia he * 

Agiinat hia luight there gaiiihn none obatadeai 
He way be 'cl^'d a Clod for bla mfrhdea» 

For he can inalce at !ua eapen gniae 

Of every beart» ae that him bat deviaer*^HAucaa 

One of them ma Uiiidy and might not aee.— Ibid. 

Day after day passed by» but still no tidings of either Alyco or of her 
child. A settled melandioly fixed upon the hei^ of the meichtint 
Hewet. All in his dwelling having b^n forbidden to speak of his un- 
natural bereavement, to a casual observer, there appealed within tluit 
house of real soiiow, but little to call forth pity or surpiise. But, 
although tlie good merchant, in external appearance, seemed but as a 
sedate and thoughtful man, there was within his breast a hidden ser- 
pent, ever gnawmg at his heart. Hewet's love for his wife had been of 
that all-absorbing nature*— that one single feeling of the soul, in which 
every other sensation of his kindly nature centm. He had had but 
one thought, one hope from the moment Ijie^r had plighted their vows, 
and that hope, that thought, was for ihe happinesii of his §dored Alyce. 
So ingeniously, with such teeming tfUHiiulness, had*she returned his 
love, that to liave allowed a doubt of tier pure foith to take birth in liis 
mind, would have seemed as saciil^geous, as to have distrusted the good- 
ness of Heaven itself. * 

In exact proportion to his former unbomlded ooitftdence, now came the 
bitterness of finding himself deceived. Every incident of his wedded 
life flitted before his heated imagination, as he, night after night, lay 
upon hiB sleepless couch ; but in na one of his wakefiil dreams, could 
he ever picture to hmiself a single look, or bring to lus lemembjmce a 
single word, that ^ ud ever passed from the eyes or lips of his adored 
Alyce, that sin 1 1 have raised a blu^ Upon her meek, or nave blanched his 
own. But the inoie these reflectionB cTbwded upon his mind, the more 
violent became his resentment against one, whose consummate ait could 
so cloak her vile feelings beneath the guise of sincerity, that no eye, bqt 
the one she wished to do so, could ever penetrate her designs. Could 
bu(h proficiency in deceit be drawn ftom a pum heart in an instant, iUB 
by a spell ? or was this , erfection of duplicity the slow growth of long 
continued habit ? He feared the latter ; and then the remembrance of his 
every act of former kindnoss to her he had loved and trusted, would 
bring ablush upon his chtek^ forh&vpig been sucha week eonfidmg dupe. 
He soon persuaded hipself, or believed he had done ^ that tli^ only 
grief he now suffeied* was for the loss of his diild. 

** Why liad the wretcli,'' he mutteied» stolen the only conso- 
lation she could have loft me I *\yaa it overpowering love a mother 
might feel for her offsprh(^? Banish the imptous thought 1 What 
mother, loviitg her child, could bring ^n that chDl&e stam of infotUy, ^ 
18 ‘ 
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that it8 parent's guilt muk stamp upon jts future life> if tliat life were to 
he passed with one, levelling in vice and shame. Oh, no 1 hatred to 
him alone could aecount for the wicked act." Aa he was about to call 
upon Heaven to blast her with its just vengeance, he raised his eyes and 
encountered the lovely innocent features of Alyce in a picture, which 
had been painted by the great Holbein, and which was regarded as one 
of the most perfect specimens of his art. Vhe sight, added^ to the recol- 
leetijn of the happiness which he believed to* have b§cn his own, when 
tliat picture was painted, completely ovorcame^him, and he w'ept aloud. 

Young Osborne, who was ever on tho watch, fearful of the turn his 
master’s grief might take, hunied into the apartment. 

‘‘ Tear it from the wall !" exclaimed 'Hewet, covering his eyes w}th 
one hand, as with the other he pointed to the portrait of his wife, ^ tear 
it from the wall— -cut it into shreds with your dagger — burn it to asUcs 
— or cast it deep into the Hood— do anything with it, so that you utterly 
destroy that lying semblance of a fiend in angel’s form !*' 

Osborn could not resist heaving a sigh, as he looked upon tlic heavenly 
features of Alyco ; but knowing that at that moment it were better not 
to coinhat tho commands of his agitated master, he hurried away with 
tlie picture, promising its immediate destruction. 

After this last paroxysm of the merchant’s despair, no mortal eye ever 
again witnessed liis distress. His whole mind was hencefoith, to all 
appearance, bound up in his worldly affairs ; but inwardly there \vas a 
pow'erful spring at work, which drew into one focus every action ; this 
was, his scciot determination to be revenged upon tho ungrateful cause 
of all his sorrow— in fact, to discover, and to kill his wife. To such a 
pitch of madness had he wrought himself, that in order tb.at his child 
should never fall as her mother had, his next intention was to bestow tho 
whole of his wealth, and it was already vast, upon some nunnery, with 
the condition that she should for ever be kept from the eyes of men. 

' Hid lie fulfil th^se insane fantasies ?-^thc book of fate is not yet opened 
to reveal. 

From all the information that hadhithei'to been obtained, it was pretty 
evident that the course the fugitives had taken, was towards Italy. 
Hew'et, therefore, under pretence of the King’s service, now he had 
become his Grace’s merchant, requiring that he should visit Milan and 
Venice, in order to select the most costly stuffs, and finest gold work that 
the world could then produce, obtained permission, and safe conducts, 
by tho King’s grace, to enable him to pass through the various states ' 
he must travel so, with speed, and tolerable security. Taking advantage 
of 'one of his own ships, at that moment about to sail for the Adriatic, 
he hurriedly prepared for his long and pDrilous journey. Osborne was 
placed in full authority at the dwelling upon the Bridge. His other 
affairs he left in eq^lly trusty hands ; thea, with a heart sustained 
a^nst an ahnost insupportable pressure of jgrief, merely by the unholy 
stimulant, a thirst for vengeance, the merchant hastened upon his 
melancholy way. 

We have often pictured to ourselves, the wonderful diversity of 
sights wo shoulii behold, liad we the power to pull down the ex- 
ternal walls of even a single street, thl inmates still remaining 
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unconscious of our iintmsivo What feoleries shoun! we not 

discover, some of our belbre-thougbt wisejst capable of enacting <—i 
wliat virtues in one place^wltat vises in the next ! A simple wall 
here dividing the most abjcet suffering from the most maddening joy ; 
the spendthrift here — ^the miser in the floor beneath. ^ Here the anxious 
moUier blessing withher«fl|st kiss the new-born child, while there, at 
th^ same moment, the affrighted lost one might be perceived concealing 
the body of her strangled babe I And yet there is an that sees all 
this, and more, flir more, than even the inventive powers of man could 
ever dream of. Were we always to keep this one simple truth before 
our own eyes, how frir less actions should we perform that we dare not let 
the eyes of others gaze at ? ' But if so much of varied interest could be 
ibund in the mere visible actions of mortal beings, while viewed without 
the actor's knowledge, what endless wonders should we not discover, 
could we but look into all human hearts at once, and there behold the 
secret workings of hope and fear, of virtue and of vice. How strangely 
should we be astounded to find that the weal or woe^the happiness or mi* 
sery of whole nations, instead of springing from tlic apparent wisdom rr 
mistaken views of sagest or- weakest counsellora, was far more likely to 
be dependent upon the mere smile or frown of some capricious wanton 
fair one ! — to hear the mitrod abbot pivaching humility, and know that 
inwardly he was revelling in the pomps and vanities of the high .station 
his hypocrisy had raised him to !~tosce the devotee robbing his children 
to build some abbey— for religion's sake*^ No ! for a monument to his 
own ostentatious \ahity. Had we this searching power^we should find, 
that scarcely one action of a man*s whole life ever sprang from the cans ^ 
proibssed ; but we should also discover that the nuiinstriiig by whicli chi* 
heait is moved, however long that string might be, Ijowcvor twistcil m 
and out, or winding through the mysterious serret craimio« of the mind, 
yet it would ever end in one car»dulJy-hiddcn spot — SELF! Perhaps 
of all the selfish feelings of liun.aii nature, the two most selfish aio those 
we deem to be tlw least so — ouin' and lovb. The most selfish iiislaiice of 
grief is that which we endure when we aie sorrowing for the loss of some 
dear iritiid, or child, or beloved partiur of our joys and cares. Do 
we really grieve because of their deaths No. It cannot he hecauso 
they have left this weary world for r|a]ms of endless joy - that w ouhl 
be impossible. Then why do we gneve i Because we oursilns have 
lost the happiness their piesence ever broiiglTt us — that is the st Ifi^h 
cause. The passion, miscalled love, is one entire mass of selfish feelings. 
Let but tlie beloved object tell us she would-be hapj ic r with aiiotlur than 
\Vith us, if we really loved, that object's happincRS would bo our only 
thought, and we should glory in resigning nil our ho| es. Is there one 
moital who ever did or ever could do this ? we fancy not. The love thak^ 
Muster Hewet had over folt for his dear Alyce, wai^ as pure and as imT 
tense as mortal was capable of feeling, and itie time had been when jpL^ 
fancied there was no sacrifice ho would not submit to for her hap]iines^4 
but then he believed she was willing to endure as great a s'uiificc 
him. Every kindness a lover bestows he tuUy^x^iects will he leturned, ^ 
and that with interest if In* find that alibis tak«.n, and nothing 
givuii, loro soon gives uor the gjipst^ or flies to some more generous ob> 
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j^ct. Master He>vet loved his Aljce to devotedly, that he would wi?* 
Itngly have laid down his life^ her^ but then he would have expected 
her to have died in consequence— lover never kills hipiself if he thinks 
his death would really pleo^ his mistress, llfius it was with the mer- 
chant ; now he thought his wife ^uld wish him dead, it never for a 
moment crossed his mind to take his own life : but having had his self- 
love cruelly wounded, he determined to take hors ; and on this, his un* 
hallowed mission, we must leave him ,for the present. 

Time, tliat imtiring old gentleman, who never will be quiet himself, nor 
let other people be so, was soberly pursuing his way at the merchant’s 
house, when suddenly an odd-loolwg little fellow flew right in his &ce. 
This odd-looking little fellow vras a chubby boy, rather saucy in appear- 
ance, and has ever been a great fa'^ouiite with the ladies ; he had a pair 
Drivings upon his shouldeis, and was armed with a bow and arrows — ^his 
name was Cupid. He was perfectly naked, which we presume is the 
ical cause why this ddd- looking little fellow is always getting into dark 
comers, and ever trying not to be seen, at all events, by more than two at 
a time. ** C<Mne, move on, move on !" said the odd-looking little fellow 
in the moht insolent manner, addressing old Thne. When I want 
roll to stay, you never will ; so move on, old one, or I'll send you a dart 
right into your heart, and that's what you won't like ; for you know 1 
oan destroy you when I will." 

Time laughed at Love, as lie had oftem done before. ** Poor silly fool," 
said the old man, you always were a fool, and always will be ; have 

still to teach «yoi\ it is Time that destroys Love, not Lovo TJme? I 
fly before you, it is true ; but that I do because I know you hate to see ino 
fly ; so, since you have come thus suddenly upon this spot, I'll huiry away 
flister than ever; for 1 always fly the Bvriflest wheiever }ou come the 
quickest." And sure enough, old Time flew olf like mad ; Cupid, to 
save trouble, sent two darts at once after him, and where these two 
darts fell we will now endeavour to discover. 

Osborne, as might be supposed, his master being away, and the whole 
weight of the concern resting upon his shoulders, had enough to do, with- 
out spending much time upon the education of Billy-thc-bridge-shootor, 
who was now regularly domesticated in the merchants’s house. But as 
Osborne was not one to form a good intention and not carry it out, he begun 
seriously to think upon some means of getting the youth a proper master, 
more particularly as the Bridge -Shooter evinced not only a desire to liavo 
his profound ignorance enlightened, but a great aptness in receiving in- 
struction. \ 

It turned out oddly enough, that the master he chose proved to bo a 
mistress. She had herself becR a pupil of Osborne, and had, for those 
days^ become a very fair scholar. She could read and write uncommonly 
well ; as to figures; she was not very great ; she seemed to "think that it 
was quite enough Ibr girU to dp to study .their own figures; and the 
only arithmetic requirw by the &tr sex was the first rule in Hymen's 
arithmetic^ Where, straiige to say, one added to pne only makes one. 
Tliis rule die had leenlt by heart, but as yel had not put it intq practice. 
The r^er Will doubtless guess, without mMch difftculty, theft the fait 
uisUuctress chosen tgf Edward Osborne for the Wdb of Bmy-the-bfidga* 
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Bhooter, in his studies, was pretty Flora Qray. For a long time did she 
despair of making any impression upon hid ‘^stupid head," as she called 
it ; and perhaps his tree of knowledge, which afterwards flourished so 
well, would have been nipped in the bud, had she. not by some unac- 
countable process, made an impression a little lower down than the 
head, — in shpit, just on {he ..left dde of his breast. The cau'se of his 
making such , slow progress 'at. the c^txiencelnent of his academical la- 
bours, arose from a feeling of at‘/5 a great )nan »>for youths think 
themselves great . itieh 'at; a-ixery ltoly 'age-^^^bdng instructed, to reaid 
and write. by a Utile yery soon began to discover, like 

Lord Bymn, that mstrr^tori .of* lai^^uages; are the very 

best. The. tW gieat atu^^il^-b^Oei^ sentence he 

attempted to utter, jfeU tuidi;.rolled abdt^t in. the confusion, 

were the W^s and the V's^l, ,5‘;No'w^;ifci8 e very 0^4‘tliing,” as Flora 
sagaciously observed, ^ that all unOdilcated i^oiild find any diffi- 
culty in pronouncing these two letters in their places^ while they 

do it with perfect ease when placed where ‘tlieyinu^t- not «to, be." . 

‘*£^ut I-ean*t, and I never ihattbeable tO over those two, horrid 
little letters," said the Bridge-shooter, with a look^ qf utter, despair. 
Nonsense," replied Flora ; ^^nby t^ — isay: water 1“ ' ; 

« Vorter I" roared out the Bridgersl^bter, 

** Now say virtue^" cpntinuM Flojfisi looktng very gravely. 

“ Wirtue !" said the p^ddgo-shpoter., 

There, you see ; you find pronouncing the letters, only 

you will put them in the .^^ngpWa : adorn your virtue rUh a V, and 
pop your W int^' the wafi^ry and we shall g^t on ewimmiingly." 

The poor Bridge-shooter screwed about his lips in all sorts of ridicu- 
lous shapes, ere he ventured to exhale brea& m^his at1;empt upon 
viBTUE, and when it did dome, the V yfas^aj^t half a.yard long; . for, 
having on'cel caught hold. of it, he seepsed-teit.Uttle inclined to relinquish 
so an acquiri^n. V , ... e— O’^e-rhirtue !" said he,, 

with a jjeric, ^d then took along-drawn brea^, os if completely overcome 
by tlie;effoithehad made,/ . •. , 

iil^ceilent, excelle^^ ,ei^eBpnt;* ind^d,'* said Flora, with .an^^T 
couraging smile. Her sii^O uf e^uia|[efi^t, at such a momenV instead 
of laughing at.hU awk^daU^p^^prevad Flora to be an iiistructrese 
of (^usummate tact — i^bse.'who j>^mC:taach must praise, never 
ridiculoii" -^.d^ighted Was ^ the ;^VjBri'dge||hopt<^ With this; his first 
conqtio^ O.Ver:BO, foe, that* ‘^ viitueV henceforth was for 

ever in His mouthy we are delighted to add, in his heart too. He 
got over the watbb with less difficulty ; here he. seemed more in 
his element, and by following the same process of elongation, wor — or— 
or — or — ter flowed on 'brilliantly, ^and he was again encouraged by 
Flora's pretty smile. After thrir Icssohsi, ..Which generally took place on 
hour before sunset, in the pretty ipon^ upper balcony,; over- 

looking the river, their convermi^on. ah^^ai rei^zted'to thO strong and 
wicked conduct ofA^Ce Hewet Ohe'^vening- William, fof now Flora 
never allowed to be called by Such a vulgar title aa Billy- 
the-bridge-shooter, observed, “ Although I knows—” 

*‘Know,” said Flora. ^ 
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‘‘ Know," said William, 

** Yes," said Flora. 

♦‘Know," said William. •^Although I that mother is not a 
vitch — I mean witch, sometimes it is weny, veiy, odd that she does 
stumble upon most extraordinary things. Now I vunder, wonder, 
whether she cbiUd by hW conjurations, as she palls them, hnd out for us 
what has really become of Dame He wet andTthe child. " Shall we go and' 
see the poor did soul, and- aat her ?” 

“ Js^her," said flora, with .a look of some little severity, for she h|id 
already corrected him upon this vulgarism at least 'a hundred times. 

“ Well then. Flora, shall we go and her? You know this is the 
eve of St. John, and you have promised that I shall take you about to see 
all the gay sights to-ni^t.” 

Poor Flora felt a sigh rising from the very bottom of her heart, for she 
remembered that another used formerly to take her out upon such occa« 
sions; but she checked it, and smiling upon her pupil said, “I never 
forget my promises, mind you remem&r yours. If you make one mis- 
take the verb you have promised to learn, dread my power." What 
this verb was, we shall by and by explain ; but he had already learnt it 
by heart ; so he felt perfectly easy upon'that scoi^.. 

The eve of St. John the Baptist, in our City's- olden time, was an 
epoch of vast interest to our forefathers. The gi'eat muster of all the 
watches of the City took place then ; feastings, bonfires, and revelries of 
all kinds ilounshed to an enormous extent ; but upon all these delightful 
subjects we sKall say but little until we find Flora Gray and William on 
their way home again. The Bridge-shooter, who, now his rags had 
vanished and a more becoming apparel substituted, was thought to l>e 
by most an uncommonly nice yoiing man, and had poor Flora never seen 
llarry Horton, there is little doubt but she had thought so too. As they 
wended their way up Fish -street -hill, they could not resist every now 
and tlien halting for a moment to gaze at the vernal decorations of the 
various liouses. Many were covered from top" to loltom with giwn 
birch, long fennel, and a prodigious quantity of St. John's wort, orpine, 
white lilies, and garlands of beautiful flowers ; the whole stn;et was 
thronged with people busily employed; some bringing out tables to place 
before their doors, others canying mggots ; many rolling tai'-barrels along 
to the apjiointed spots where those ever-beloved sources of deliglit, the 
bonfires, were to be displayed. Notwithstanding all they saw, their 
minds were too full of the subject tff their errand, to let tlicm loiter on 
their way ; so, having mutually determined to see all that could be seen, 
as they returned, they hurried along, passed up Qracechurch -street, tlien 
called Grasaechurch-street, turned into Leadenhall-strcet, and were soon 
emerging from the formidable Aldgate. From this gate, without the 
walls, or ramparts, extending to Bishopsgate, lay afrUhy ditch called,^ 
the spot is to this day, Houndsditch. • It had gained that designatiem on 
accounipof this portion of the moat having been, from time ixnmei^Vlal, 
used as a sort of public cemetery for dead dogs. A low mud wall di- 
vided it from the main-road, on the other side of ^ which were a .number 
of small cottages; with little plots of garden ground atfiichiid to them, 
all beyond being open country^ including Spitalficlds^ then a charining 
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rural Sunday walk, greatly frequ^tcd by the citizens. The whole of 
tlieso cottages were inhabited by poor bedridden people, who Were 
always to be seen lying in their beds dose to the open windows, which 
were built purposely very low^ in order that the inmates might be easily 
viewed by the passers by* On the window-sill was spread a clean ivhite 
napkin, upon which lay a gross and beads, to indicate that the afflicted 
could now do nought but pray.' It was the custom of the more affluent 
upon holidays, and many other occasions, , particularly on* Fridays, to 
stroll out tills way, and while laying in a stock of health for the body, 
by deserting for a time the too-densely built city, and breathing a little 
fresh air, to add somewhat to the soul’s health, by relieving the wants of 
their poor afflicted fellow-creatures. In consequence of the ill-usage, and 
, the dreadful fright the Bridge-shooter’s mother had experienced on the 
night wlicn the murder of Edward Osborne had been attempted, she had 
been seized by a succession of violent fits, which ended in paralysis of 
the greater portion of her body. Master Hewet'a interest had been 
exerted in her behalf, and she was now settled for the rest of her days in 
one of those charitably-bestowed, cottages. Upon the white napkin lying 
in her window, were not only the cross and beads, but, considering its 
laputation, an ,odd accompaniment to such holy gear — the old black cat 
was to bo seen seated in groat ‘ dignity. As the Bridge-shooter and 
Floti Gray entered Houndsditch from Aldgate, 'William was surprised, 
ill looking along the road towards Ms mother's cottage, to sec before her 
door a splendid retinue, composed of some? twenty gentlttcion, all in 
oright harness, and mounted on magnificent horses. Two r Aiiing pages 
were holding the bridle of a superb charger, the^ saddle of which was 
then vacant. Before he and his pretty .companion had proceeded 
many paces, a youth, gorgeously attired, came from the cottage, and 
mounting the chai^cr, led the way, followed by the twenty hoi semen. 
As they passed by, the Bridge-shooter had an opportunity of regarding 
the youth very minutely, for, on seeing Flom was a pretty girl, the 
youth kissed his hand to her, ahd seemed inclined to make a halt; which 
caused a dreadful frown from the poor Bridge-shooter. This called forth 
a laugli from the whole party, who, as they moved on, kept looking back 
and imitating their leader’s example, all kissing their hands to Flora. 
The poor Bridge-Shooter was very mucl| annoyed to observe that Flora, 
instead of being terribly angry, as he thought she ought to have been, 
raised her head higher than ever, and seemed to regard their insolence as 
anything but disagreeable. 

“ Oh, he is coming. Spirit, is he ?” said' the old woman to the cat, as 
she saw it rise lip, elevate iU tail, and arch its back, and then begin to 
walk along tlie sill, rubbing itself against the uprights, first On one side, 
then on the other, and at last against the Bridge-shooter’s shoulder, as 
he now leant into the window to kiss his mother. 

I knew you were coming, boyt I Ichew you were coming,” said 
she. . ' . • 

“ Well, but I don’t think that very wonderful, mother,” he replied, 
“ considering I come every day !” 

“ Shall I never ‘convince you that I am gifted to know every event 
before it happens ?” ' . _ 
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I should like to be convinced of that/*' said the lad, ** above all things , 
and, in fact, l*ve come to-night on purpose to put your boasted foi'esight to 
the test; but before 1 tell you \fhat I've come about, you ufiust tell me, 
if you do luiow every tiling — here ha made a motion with his hand 
bchind.him to Flora Gray to keep out of sight-*^^ just yOii tell me who 
it is I have brought with me ?" c ^ . 

Florn Gray,” replied the old woman, imhesitatingly. ^ ’ ; 

The fact tvas, that in the glass vdhdow she saw the reflection of Flora 
Gray standing behind her son ; but this little natural ajd to her magic 
she kept secret to l^erself ; but her reply had an enormous effect in 
shaking her sou's doubts regarding her supeniatural powers. 

‘‘ Hang me, if you're not right, mother," said the Bridge-shooter, 
drawing Flora forward, “and if you can tell us what we wish to Jciiow, 
as truly as you have hit upon this, I'll swear you're a witch to tlie last 
day of my life, 'though they should burn us both for saying so. But I . 
say, mother, who was that insolent stripling who just left you ?” 

“One," said the old dame, “ who has more faith in a witch's words than 
her oAvn fleshand blood has ; he has gone away in the fuUbelief of my secret . 
influence over the spirits of another World-^he came for knowledge, and 
I gave it to him — ^but let that pass — ^let that pass — 'tis useless 'to try 
to persuade a stone." Saying this she looked very angrily at her son* 

Flora softened the old dame wonderfully, by professing implicit belief 
in the power of witchcraft ; but, indeed, nearly the whole population ot 
tlie kingdoin dxad faith in it; excepting, perhaps, those who professed it. 

Had theiT Bridge-shooter not been her son, and thus too familiarly 
mixed up ivith the absurdities of the deceit, he, most likely would have 
given credit to all she said, as easily as many others did ; and even as it 
was, he, at time^ felt his disbelief terribly shaken, by the chance hits 
she was fortunate enough to make. 

As all other attempts to di8<»ver the fates of Alyce and the child, had 
failed, he thought there could be no harm, even if there were no good, 
in just pleasing his old mother so far, as to ask her aid. Flora now 
told the old woman the cause of their visit, but the old dame pretended to 
know it all beforehand, and said she had been nearly the wliole day trying 
with the cards to discover the truth. “ I have failed as yet,” she said, 

“ but the spell is working— the spell is working !” 

At this, moment they wore alTmade to start, by the sudden friskiness of 
the cat, who, jumping down, flew round the room, darted up stairs, was 
heard bounding about the loft above ; then again rushed down, again 
flew round the room, when, having’ satisfied her volatile propensity, she , 
suddenly seated herself quietly as before upon the window-sill. This 
mad kind of freak is not at all uncommon in the feline race, but the old 
woman turned it, as indeed she did almost everything else, to her own 
purpow, and exclaimed, “ Twenty times to-day has my Spirit been thus 
wonderfully moved ; she will yet biiug ine the secret slie is searching for ; 
will you not my Spirit ?” 

The cat passed over to her mistress, and began rubbing her head 
agednst the old woman's ear, for all the world as llidugh she had boon 
whispering some secret' to her. 

Flora quite trembled, for seeing thisj^^she began to have but little doubts, 
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if any at all, as to the locality whence the cat had come, and she now 
felt inclined to make her visit as short as possible, fearing that the oM 
gentleman might come to claim his imp, but the dame insisted upon 
trying the cards once more. She took up a worn-out pack, or pair, as 
Hiey were then called, and spreading them before her on the bed, said. 
Every time I open this book of fate, there do 1 find the Queen of 

Hearts, meaning dame Al^cd " 

She was indeed the Queen of Hearts, of all hearts, until this sad 
affiiir," said Flora, sighing deeply. 

Before her is a knave, and ^hind her is another ; this is the twen- 
tieth time they have fallen in the samo position — ^the Knave of Diamonds 
and the Knave of Clubs.'* ^ 

Oh," said Flora, “ the Knave of Diamonds is plain enoiigli, that 

means the wicked Sir Filbut, who has caused us all our trouble " 

“ And himself some too," said the old woman, “ for see, he/s turned 
upside down, and standing upon his head; that speaks but badly for the 
comfort of his own position : but who know you that would answer to 
the Knave of Clubs ?" 

“ If they, were ’prentice clubs," exclaimed William, I should say it 
means Harry Horton." 

Poor Flora blushed at hearing the Bridge-shooter speak thus slight- 
ingly of one she had regarded with tenderness, but even she had began to 
have her suspicions as to his true character, but she vi r.turcd to say, 
“ That it was impossible he could have had ^ught to do witjj fc'ir Filhut's 
wickedness, for there had been moments when she rgajly lUdicved that 
Harry was more than half in love with dame Alyco Himself." 

Was hoj girl?" ehquired the would-be witch ; ‘‘ yet the cards sp»^ak as 
much, and they never deceive ; but enough for one ni^ht — enough for 
one night ; but ,the spell is working — the spell is working. As you re- 
enter the city,. do so by the Postern Gate, the road to it will lead you 
past the Nunnery of the Mirioncs ; ask for tho blind girl, Eolinc, and 
give her this little wooden cross — she well knows my nieaning. I have 
seen strange things in the clouds to-day ; tell Edward Osborne, on his 
life not to be away from home to-morrow ; he is sought by those wlio 
may smooth the rough road he has to follow for many and many a year 
to come ; remember, if I am a witch, the strange visitor to Edwai'd 
Osborne, I now fortel, will visit him fo-morrow — tliere is much will 
happen soon— much, much, much !** 

“ Mother says much,” observed the Bridge-shooter to Flora, as they 
took their way back again, but we have not gained much lor our 
double." 

“ But what can she want,” said Flora, “ of the blind beauty of the 
nunnery ; surely one brought up in such a holy place, can have nothing 
in common with witchcraft." 

I don’t know that," replied the fridge -shooter, “there are strange 
stories getting about, conceniiiig all sorts of nuns, particularly tlie«nuijs 
of St. Clair. Some say they are no better then they should be, or, rather, 
not quite so good as they ought to be. But never mind such useless 
things as nuns, and if you will let me, I will just run through the verb'* 
Vou last set^ne.” 
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“ Wliat verb ?** enquired Flora ; “ I have quite forgotten whicli it 
was." 

“ I shall never forget it/' said the Bridge-shooter ; I never foun«l • 
anything half so easy to remember — ^it seemed to come quite naturally." 

‘‘ And what was it ?” again enquired Flora. 

“ Tlie verb — to love !" answered William, ,with a peculiar expression, 
though he imagined it was a verb that could be conjugated by the eyes 
alone. “ If begins, Ilooe^ and the plural is we love/ that's the present 
tense.” 

** Is it ?” said Flora ; then it must be an imperfect tense, I'm 
sure.” 

“ Indeed, it’s the presenty* said William, quite innocently. 

With you it may be,” replied the little coquette ; “but to me, it 
sounds much more like ihe future. But I had better set you a different 
lesson to learn.” 

“ You will set me none," said the youth, “ that will make half the 
impression that this one does upon my mind ; indeed, I have thought of 
nothing else since you gave it to me to learn. Oh, Flora, I wish I dared 
add one little pro — ^pro — ^noun, I think you say it is, to the present tense 
of tliat verb — and then I'd say — I — ^lovc — !*’ 

“ For shame, William,” said Fl'^ra ; “ we must give up our studios if 
you talk thus ; and know, sir, that I do not love you, nor do I ever in- 
tend to do so.” ' 

“ I know "11 that, Flora,” ^replied the Bridge-shooter, “nor do I ask you 
to do it. &1 berave, is to be allowed to love you, not because you are 
pretty, for every one could love you for that, but J)ccause you arc good 
and kind to those who require your smile and aid. I have never heard 
you say a cross word to mortal ; and even now, how often do you speak 
in kindness of that poor lost creature, the merchant's wife. I’hese, 
Flora, are the tilings that make me love you — not your pretty face or 
pretty form.” 

Now, if the poor Bridge-shooter had studied the sex for a thousand 
years, he could not have hit upon a method more likely to win the good 
esteem of her he wooed, than the one he, by nature, was pursuing. 
While denying that he loved her for her beauty, he was still covertly 
telling her how beautiful he thought her ; and yet, even that beauty was 
nought to be compared to the amiability he discovered hidden beneath 
it. Why, this was the quintessence of art ; and why ? because, as the 
ridiculous is said to be within a step of the sublime, so is the perfection 
of art within an inch of nature ; then, if consummate art can be so 
powerful, what must nature be ? why, resistless ! And as in the case 
of the poor Bridge- shooter, all being nature, the effect of his fev heart- 
felt words made more impression upon ‘the mind of Flora Gray than had 
the years of flattery bestowed upon. her. (^arms by Harry Horton. One 
thing alone was wanting to make the Bridge-shooter's success complete, 
and chance almost immediately flllcd up the measure of his hopes, for 
just after Flora’s heart had been so powerfully assailed by the youth at' 
her side, whom sliould they meet but Harry Horton, now splendidly 
attired, arm in arm with a man much older than himself, but equally 
gay in his habiliments. The elder a tall powerful mai% whose lace 
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was nearly hidden by a profusion of whiskers, ^ beard, and long mou^i 
fitache. Flora's old feelings for Horton for one instant filled her breast, 
and she made an impulsive start forward to meet her former flatterer ; 
but he, looking her full in the face, seemed not to know one so humble 
in station, and turning his head away, passed on. ■ The man of whiskers 
and of beard had started toj, hut ihffi was a start of that nature which 
we make at suddenly finding ourselves in presence of the last person we 
would have met. He fixed his dark protruding eyes upon ^he Bridge- 
shooter, and scowling fiercely upon him, vanished with Horton in the 
crowd. So astonished had the Bridge-Aooter been at seeing a perfect 
stranger, as he thought him, gaze at him thus, that he had not heeded 
the agitation which Horton's contemptuous slight of poor Flora had 
thrown her into. She looked after her false lover, and felt as though she 
could have sunk into the earth for very shame at herself, for ever having 
thought of such a worthless wretch. She said not a word, but clung tightly 
to the ann of William, and pressed it to her heart. She hoped he had not 
felt the pressure', for she feared the affection she from that moment de- 
termined to bestow upon him, might be but the offspring of revenge, and 
not the pure offering of her heart, which she wished it to be. To hide 
the mortification she really felt, she put on an air of exaggerated mirth, 
and laughed qu|te loudly at the idea of* such “a magpie," as she called 
Horton, “ strutting about in his peacock's feathers." But, poor soul I 
wh(‘n she returned to her own chaAber, she gave way to one long bitter 
Hood of tears, and Horton was tom from hef heart for ever. *> 

W’lien they had arrived at the Convent of the Minorieslv^hey learnt 
that Eoline, the blind girl, had gone to fulfil her usual evening duty, by 
rarrying small cakes and flowers from the nunnery farm to the poor bed- 
ridden people of the Houndsditch cottages. Upon these errands^ of 
rbiirity she was usually accompanied by her brother, as she called him, 
^V’ilIy, the Cripple of the Bridge-gate tower. Now, Eqline was fair — 
fair as blooming May, and the Cripple had eyes to see and feel that 
fairness; but Eoline was blind, bom blind, and could not see^ lier 
friend’s deformities ; she saw but his kindness through the eyes within 
]jer heart, and that to her was beautifed. Oft would she say, as they 
strolled along together, “ I wonder, to those who have what ^you call 
sight, what the difference can be between. ugliness and beauty ?" 

“ The difference between myself and you," the Cripple would reply ; 
“ the difference between a devil and aij angel !” 

“Hushl" said Eoline, trembling ; **know you the meaning of the 
words you utter ? No, Willy, no. The wicked spirits, they tell mo, 
are all deformity, because they are wicked ; you are all goodness, at 
least to me; you, therefore, cannot be deformed, whatever our ugly 
nuns may say — 1 call t/icni ugly because they are always unkind to me, 
and quarrel with each other — so you see I know, Willy, what ugliness 
really is, although I have no eyes ; do I not ?" 

“ Poor child !" said the Cripple, “ you will never know what real ug- 
liness is, for you will never see me." 

“ I sec you often,” was her innocent reply, “ often and often. Yol 
never sing but I see you in my ears ; and oh, you are so lovely I" 
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Oh, oh ! ha, ha ! he, he !" laughed the Cripple, at hearing 

himself thus llatlcrod. 

‘‘ Oh, do not do that !” ejaculated the blind girl, placing her hands upon 
her ears ; ‘‘ you frighten me when you do that. It seems as if another 
being .were standing by, a wicked one, scoffing at me fw my poor blind 
folly, in saying the foolish things I B^t I am blind, Willy, blind— 
and it seems to me that all wisdom lies in the eyes, not in the brain ; so 
do not scoff at me for want of wisdom — I was bom blind/' 

The poor Cripple felt that he would cut out his tongue rather than 
again utter that discordant laugh ; and although he knew he had to fight 
against all-powerful nature, yet he determined to combat till he con- 
quered — such are the wild achievements love will make mankind at- 
tempt. 

After the perusal of these last few lines, the reader will not be sur- 
prised when we state that the twin shaft which Cupid fired after old Time 
a few pages back, had fallen upon the heart of the Cripple of the Bridge- 
gate tower. He dared to love, for he knew that she whom he idolize<l 
could never see his misshapened form, and would not therefore ridicule 
him as others did. Ridicule is the death of love. 

Flora and the Bridge-shooter left the cross for Eoline with the portress 
at the convent gate, and as the night was row fast s<^ting in, they 
moved quickly forward to enter the city by the postern gate; they 
sfndlod through Tower-street, now gaily lighted up, then into ICscheppe 
( EastcheapVi gayer still, which brought them soofi once more to Fisli- 
stroet, now^j scone of perfect magnificence. The standing watch were 
taking their stations, all habited in bright harness, looking like burnislied 
men of silver, from the reflection of the bonfires, roaring at the 
corner of every street. “ Bonfire” — a word formed one half of French, 
the other Saxon, meaning ^ood fire — was lighted for two most worthy 
purposes. It was anciently at these yoorf fires the neighbours came to- 
gether, and those who had hitherto been enemies, were, by the interces- 
sion of otiiers, made to shake hands and become sworn and loving friends. 
The bonfire also had the power of purifying the air, and thus to a degree 
preventing plagues and deadly fjivers. At every door, that is, of the 
richer citizens, was placed a table, well supplied with sweet bread nml 
goodly drinks, the w’orthy owners inviting their neighbours, and strangers 
passing by, to come and sit awhile in unconstrained familiarity, to make 
merry, and praise God for the benefits he had bestowed upon tliem. Not 
only were the houses, particularly the doorways, adorned with leaves 
flowers, but glass lamps wore hung out in great profusion, and w'hich 
burnt the whole night through. In some places, huge branches of iron 
curiously wrought, were hung out, upon which hundreds lamps 
were alight at once, so that nearly the whole city, by the bonfii?}s, lamps, 
and burning cressets, became almost as light as day. But all this brilli- 
ancy was nothing to what was soon to follow, wo mean the procession of 
“ Tifts Mabchino Watch,” and a magnificent procession it certainly 
was. It passed from the little Conduit at Panic's Gate, to West 
Choape, then by the Stocks tliruigh Cornhill, hy Leadcnhall to Aldgate, 
tlien back down Fenchiirch Street, by Grasse Church, about Grusso- 
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Church Conduit, and up Grasse>Ghurch Street into Comhill, and thence 
into West Chcape again. 

To light the watch upon its way, there were no less than seven- 
hundred cresset bearers, besides the two hundred and forty city constables, 
ever^ one of whom also bore a cresset ; each cresset bearer was attended 
by a man, carrying a bag containing fuel, so that the cresset bearers and 
their fuel-men, alone amounted to nearly two thousand. The cresset 
was albrt of open-work iron basket, fixed upon the end of% long pole, 
and filled with coals, or other burning materials. 

The men wore straw hats, in the front of which was a painted badge 
according to the company to which he belonged ; besides their pay, they 
were all entitled to a breakfast in the morning. The remaining part ot 
the marching watch, contained about two thousand more per.^ons, many 
of them old soldiers, who acted as captains, sergeants, &c. ; then there 
were the whifiiers, or fifers, drummers, and standard-bearers, sword, 
players, and trumpeters, the demi-lances, mounted upon their mag- 
nificent horses ; amongst these, the Bridge- shooter and Flora recognised 
the young spark, and his twenty gaily-atlired friends ; then there were, 
as usual, the morris-dancers, and various p.ngcnnts, or shows, drawn u[ion 
wheels; next came a hundred and twenty constables all attired in bright 
harness, all of them wearing a large scarlet cloak, called a jornet, and a chain 
of gold ; then came the mayor mounted on horseback, the sword-bearer 
])oforc him, also mounted, and in ftiir armour ; these were preceded by 
the minstrels and city waits, the mayor’s officers for his guard, in 
livery of worsted, or say jackets, party-coloured. 
were his footmen and torch-bearers, and two henchmen on stiong horses 
followed close behind. 

The sheriff's watches came tjie next, but not so la^e in number as 
the mayor's, for the mayor had besides his gian.t, three pageants, while 
the sherills had but two, but they also had a giant each, with harnessed 
men, that is, men fully armed, in great numbers. 

The reader will be at little loss to picture to his imagination the 
gorgeous, but extraordinary scene, which such a moving mass of light and 
si>loinlour must have created. So monstrously expensive were tliese 
civic displays, that tliree years afterwards they were entirely put uowii 
by royal mandate. 

Many were the tables placed without *the doors, at which the Bridge- 
shooter and his fair companion were compelled to take their seats, now 
beside some princely merchant’s dame, now by a wandering friar or a 
beggar; for on St. John's eve all were supposed to be friends and equals, 
and none, without offence, could refuse the invitation proffered. 

When Flora and her new lover had completed tired themselves out, 
by seeing the procession pass at least half a dozen times, by running down 
little by-streets and alleys, in the geographical knowledge of which Billy- 
thc-bridge-shootcr had for some yeaxai been very great, and then catching 
the marching watch in a new spot, they took one more glance at 
the two principal streets, Fislf Street and Thames Street, and then 
returned towards their home upon the Bridge. The gaieties and decora- 
tions here were not to be despised, although this was no road which 
the watch would pass. Many a well-stored table stood before the open 
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door of more than one dwelling there. At one of these were seated 
Master Checklocke, and his two loving friends, Catchemayde and Silk- 
worm. Cromweira good ale had done its work so well, that now they 
not only swore they loved each other, but were in love with all the world 
this they endeavoured to prove, by insisting upon kissing Flora Gray, 
but, being a little the worse for liquor, the Bridge -shooter good humouredly 
managed to receive all their embraces, instead of the maiden, and then 
left them in a furious quarrel about whose wife she really should be. 
Flora and her swain as they entered their door, looked back, and saw 
the three friends embracing at once, and then fall over the table into the 
middle of the road. 

Edward Osborne had already returned home ; they acquainted him 
with the witch’s prophecy, that he would have a strange visitor the next 
day, and then all retired to rest. 


CHAPTER XL 

She \veen(5d never have C4)ine in such a trap, 

** Aln.<,'* quoth she, ** that ever this should hjp, 

For weaned I never by possibility 
That such a monster of iiuirvaillc might be ; 

It is against the proce&'s of nature.'* — Chaucer. 

The war against the monastic orders had now set in with overwhelming 
fury ; many monasteries had already been suppressed ; commissioners hud 
been appointed to take possession of these, and to prepare measures ft>r the 
seizure of others. The enquirers into the lives and habits of the monks 
and nuns, were let loose over the wholb land, and hunted down their 
victims in couples. The vilianies and atrocities committed hy these 
worthless wretches, employed for ’the purpose by the government, were 
in many cases too horrible to be recorded. 

Asa fair sample of the kind of persons engaged upon tliis religious 
investigation, as it was called, we may take Harry Horton and his 
coadjutor, who turned out to 1^ no other than the brother of tlio Bh‘ar- 
eyed Bully. This man had, for a long time before, been employed as 
one of Henry's foreign spies, and it was in returning from his labours in 
ferreting out some of the designs of the potentates abroad, that ho had 
discovered his dead brother, after the execution at Billingsgate. It wj;s 
impossible for Horton to have been linked to one more congenial witli his 
own feelings. They possessed tlie like dispositions for cunning villany, 
an equal disregard for eveiy virtuous or honourable sentiment, added 
to a total absence of iSL feeling for the sufferings of others. There 
vras another point upon which they were perfectly agreed, and that was 
an unalterable hatred to Edward Osborne. Horton's new ally was 
called^eltham Spikely, and it was'ne who had scowled so blackly upon 
the Biidge-shooter on St. John's hive; IJc had completely disguised his 
visage by allowing his whiskers, beard, and long moustache "to grow*, 
which they did most luxuriantly. This was more a whim on his part 
than a necessary precaution to avoid detection, for such a triiic as tor- 
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luring within an inch of death a youth humble as Osborne, was not 
likely to- he regarded in any very serious light by those in power, and 
wlio at present were in want of all the assistance they could gain from 
tools as unprincipled as was the Blear-eyed Bully's twin brother. 
Although there never can be an adequate excuse set forth for the course 
pursued by Henry the Eigltfh^ in the spoliation of the religious houses of 
this kingdom, yet it must be confessed that the still-increasing depravity 
of those whose lives should have been holy, had reached tfuch a pitch, 
that it was no longer possible to repair the rotten fobric — ^the only method 
was to pull it down altogether, and erect a new one in its stead. In 
doing this, justice was completely set aside. The King, the now supreme 
head of the church — the Pope’s own dear “ Defender of the Faith,” 
was he who laid the axe to the very root ; he willed it, and it must Le 
done. Neither he, nor those about him, cared much how that doing was 
accomplished. To tempt the heads of the various houses to resign 
quietly their lands and wealth, promises of protection and rewards weri3 
lavished upon all, but these promises were never intended to be fulfilled, 
and even protection to. the aged was but seldom accorded. All monks 
under twenty-four years of age were absolved from their vows, no pro- 
vision made for their support, but were sent ^adrift at once upon the 
world, to beg, or steal, or starve, as the chance might be. The elder 
portion were allowed to make' choice of freedom, or, if they preferred the 
monastic life, they were drafted off in small numbers into other houses, 
that might for the season be still allowed af short existence. The most 
helpless of the religious orders were the poor nuns, unused lo work, un- 
friended by the world, because the world was now being taught that the 
nuns were but so many vicious impostors. They were turned out from 
tlieir former homes to wander where they would, witl^ no further pro- 
vision “ hut a single common gown a-jpiccc." 

There was anotlier cause of great suffering, which was that arising 
from the general poor, who had formerly been relieved at the gates of the 
various monasteries and convents. Finding these sources of obtaining 
yieir daily bread suddenly cut off, the streets in every town, the roads in 
every direction, soon became thronged with these wandering starving 
beggars. Wc may easily imagine, too, what vices were enacted by these 
thousands of monks and nuns being; thrown hopelessly upon the 
world — many following vicious lives by choice, many driven to it by 
absolute despair. Temble scenes frequently took place midst riot and 
even bloodshed, when some wealthy house, more notorious than others 
for its reputation of vile practices, was thrown open to the eyes of the 
world, and all the hidden deceits laid bare, the miraculous-working 
images brought out into the main road, and after being made to go 
through their ingeniously-contrived motions, amidst the laughter and 
ridicule of the very people who, but a short time before, had viewed their 
workings with amazement and with awe, they were broken up and 
burnt. The more the crowd found they had been so long deceiv^, the 
greater was the resentment felt against the juggling contrivers of the 
cheat ; and in some instances the priests paid the forfeit of their crimes 
by being murdered on the spot. 

The nunnery whicli now earng under the especial guardianship of 
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Horton and his companion, was the Convent of the Minorlo-’. Tlie nuns 
of St. Clair had long held a rc}iutation for great beauty, and llioir eiiajn 1 
was always thronged, in consequence of the music being perfurmod in a 
manner far superiur at their religious house to that at most others, even 
of greater pretensions. One of the principal causes of tins reputation in 
music, arose from the beauty of the voices of the Cripple of the Bridge- 
gate tower and that of Eoline, “ The blind*n1hid of St. Clair,” as she was 
usually ciillcd. The Cripple, from being truly ugly and deformed, was 
regarded as a privileged being at the convent, and, although a man, was 
allowed the full range, not only of the farm attached, but also of the in- 
terior of the nunnery. He was a great favourite with the inmates, because 
he used to bring them all the news of the external world, and then Avould 
sing his sweetest songs to amuse ^ them for whole evenings together. 
Now, it is not because a human being may be bom without beauty, 
that he must be bom also without feeling. It is U*ue that, generally 
speaking, those utterly devoid of personal attraction, soon acquire so 
completely a control over their apparent passions, as ' to keep, at all 
events, from the w.'riJ's eye, their inward feelings. This arises from 
t) at all-powerful check upon man’s words and actions — the fear of ridi- 
cule. The poor Cripple would never have dared to own, even to himself, 
that he loved, had he not fancied he had found in Eoline's blindness an 
excuse for venturing to give way to the sweetest of all passions. Ho 
knew the fascination of his voice^ and he also knew that Eoline 
could hear ; a joy extreme V'as his whenever she owned she loved to hear 
it. Now, tp those even who possess the blessing of sight, the passion ot 
fove arises generally more from a contemplation of the beauties of an 
ideal being, than from those which really stand out in form material before 
tlie human eye. The maiden while alone, if she but think upon- her lover, 
'tis then he makes a far deeper impression upon her heart, than when 
he stands in form confessed before her. If this be true in the case of 
those who have the gift of sight, how much more intensely must this 
power of the ideal have acted upon one in the benighted state of Eoline. 
She had created a being, in her mind’s eye, of such perfection, that the 
most consummate of mortal beauty would have shrunk abashed from 
being placed in hopeless comparison. Her two most powerful senses were 
Uiose of hearing and of touch. Now, it so happened, that the Cripple’s 
hand was almost feminine, and when it came in contact with her own, 
its tender pressure thrilled to her heart; so did his voice when he sang. 
Thus, then, the blind and lame became sworn lovers, whose truth was 
likely to endure as long as their lives should last. She was beautiful, but 
then she had no eyes to read the admiration- her charms created. He 
was ugly, but she saw it not ; *nd that very ugliness was her safeguard 
agiunst his being tempts from his truth to her, for aU who saw him. 
loath (;d him. 

Before we enter upon the strange, occurrences which were soon to take 
place .within the Convent of the Minorics, we must cast a glance back- 
wares, as fur as that day upon which the saintly Father Brassiniaw was 
trotting along the road, mounted upon his little, fat, long-eared mule. It 
•may be remembered he was journeying to the lonely cottage in which 
Horton had ior a time taken up his abode ; and he trotted along with a 
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breast boiling over with saintly indignation against both Horton and the 
lovely Alyce, for their daring to keep from theii? confessor so great a 
secret as the one they endeavoured to hide. So well did Brassinjaw play 
his cards, that Horton was completely taken oft’ his guard, for he believed 
the priest knew much more of the truth than he really did ; for, in fact, 
he knew nothing, but he guessed a good deal. Horton soon found, that 
unless he allow^ Father Brassinjaw a good half of the spoi^ he intended 
to gather, he should have to relinquish the whole, and must himself be 
brought to a fearful reckoning. He apeed to all the father’s pretty bold 
demands, which he made, as he Baid> to show, that such duplicity as that 
of Horton was not to go unpunished by the Church’s sense of justice. 
Horton succumbed the more readily, as he required the services of Bruss- 
injaw to visit the Blear-eyed Bully, and endeavour to find out whether 
he would die without betraying his accomplices. It was settled with 
regard to Sir Filbut, that they should fleece him as thoroughly as pos-* 
sible, and that Alyce, for reasons which Horton kept to himself, should 
not bo allowed to guess that Brassinjaw ever for a moment suspected 
her. 

After the execution of the Bully, Horton came in contact with the 
Bully's second self, his twin -brother ; it was ai-ranged that they would 
all three act in concert. Spikely not only served the king as a spy, hut 
robbed him as a smuggler. He had a vessel of his own, in which he was 
ever passing backwards and forwards from and to the Continent, orders 
being given that his boat was not to be too dlosely watched, enabled him 
to export from this kingdom vast quantities of that strictly- prohibited 
article, the staple of oiirland — ^wool. The most usual method employed 
to deceive the officers of the customs, was to pack the wool in beer casks, 
and so carelessly was the duty of examination performed^ that a little 
yeast being smeared about the bunghole, was deemed precaution quite 
sufticicut to prevent detection. 

Sir Filbut Fussy was tempted to pay a large sum for this vessel to 
convey him and Alyce, and sdl his valuables, to Italy ; and as it was not 
known when the fortunate hour might arrive, it was settled that all Sir 
Filbut’s goods and chattels should be shipped degrees, and then ail 
things kept in readiness, so that the moment Sir Filbut slept his foot 
aboai-d, the sails might be set, and thus. the deeply-plotted villany con- 
summated. 

Brassinjaw agreed to the attempt to drive Osborne out of his mind by 
fright, and it was his own scheme that Spikely, being so like his dead 
brother, should buy his clothes from the executioner, and pass for the ghost 
of the Bully. The reader may remember the scene in the chapel of St. 
Thomas of the Bridge, and the supernatural disappearance, as Osborne 
at the time, believed it to be, of the ghost, as it descended the stairs to 
the crypt below, and which Brassinjaw had declared he never saw, al - 
though he ascended at the very moment. The more secure Horton 
and his companion believed themselves to be, the less did they feel in- 
clined to go shares with Brassinjaw, and they were ever trying to chouse ' 
him out of his proportion of the profits. This was a great wunt of wis- 
dom on their parts, for clever as they might doom theinsclves to be, they* 
15 
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Bhould have reinembcired that a priest in those days was not one very 
likely to sleep witlv more than one eye closed at a time ; and as to 
cunning deceit, Brassinjaw was a man who could have given either of 
them half a dozen points^ and havestiU Won the game easily. He agreed 
toevexything they dietated, but.hekept a careful watoh, and noted 
down every attempt to <%t^^ him, ihtetidins one day jto tnhke each lay 
a trap tor tj^emselves. (fliieatly was the sahitty Father , Brassinjaw per- 
plex^ to. Imow-hpw to make tha most !o£ tlie secreta he^possem^. He 
already foresaw the rdi^ods storm that wsis thi^teiiing to bursi upon the 
lie^s'of him and all of his fraternity. He had already collect a good 
round sum front his devotees, and by taking out the real jewelsitpm the 
offerings to his church, and substituting false ones in their places* His 
excuse to himself for this was, that they might .not fall into the power 
of the sacrilegious thieves, who were nOw beginidng to be sent over fhe 
country by the King, to seize upon all the valuables theyeould lay their 
hands upon. Some of hiis other schemes we shall shorty have to 
disclose , ; . 

* Horton ha4. proved himself such an adept at findbg out the ^^s 
of the poor and nuns, who feU beneath his li^ds, t^tX!lremWcQ 

bestowed on unlimited power over, all .hut the lives .of 

poor creatures Int^ded to be sacrifieed. He ' and his cp^^ 
now took the affairs of the Nunnery of the Minories into thew 
most serious consideration'; and- iiaving extorted from the sister* 
hood all th(^ could by threats or promises, they still felt convinced that 
more secrets lay hidden within the bosoms of many arthe nuns, oi^. 
that if they could but make them speak out, thelce would,, be, -at least 
glorious amusement, if not great gain for themselves in a Worldly point 
of view. diabolical idea enter^ the heod of Hortoi^ which mkde, 
Spikely roar with laughter, ^and so taken were they both with ,the 
glorious though^ that they hurried off at once to put it into 
The Abbess waa awaiy from home when they arrived ; for tbis tfey 
were rather glad, so putting on a look of mock gravity, they summoned 
the nuns before thei^ '&d' fer a time, canied on the examination in^ 
serious a tone, as th^.hiiwant determination for mischief would allow 
them to assume. iPres^ntly the grand scheme was to be. carried out, 
the wine cellars were throm open, the wiiie brought forth, and the poor 
nuns compelled to drink until they became mad from intoxicarion* Some 
laughed, Mme sang, otheis danced about, hot knowing what they did, 
encoum^. by thearolai^ and lau^ter of .the two fiends who witnessed 
this horrid scene. S<une^who were le» stUpified by the effects of the 
wine they had drunk, fell down in fits of weeping upon the floor. The 
sc^ne was now becoming too dreadful to describe, when the Abbess 
returned, leading by the hand the blind girl, Eoline.. 

Who can portray in words, the feeling of despair, of rage, of shapie, that 
Wed, the breast of the Ab^ss, as She beheld the fiendish scene* ** Ah, 
ah! my beauty]'* exclaimed Horton, as he saw for the first time the 
lovely Eoline, «coine hither, my bHght-eyed fair one,"— he knew not 
that Ae Was Mind, for ^though usually her eyes were gently closed, 
yet, wW.alaimed, the* lids uprose, and then those eyes were beautiful 
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to look at, though sightless — come hither, and sit mon my knee,** said 
he, “ and drink confusion to yon old hag, the Lady /bbess/* 

Confusion to the Lady Abbess !** exclaimed some of the nuns, who 
had been compelled to say those words a dozen times before. 

Horror !'* ejaculated the Abbess. Eoline, to your cell, to your cell, 
or fly the pljwe altogether-*-^” 

Indeed, but she docs not !" roared out Horton, she shall be my 
own particular angel — l*ve suddenly &llen in love with her.'* So say- 
ing he rose, as if to approach Eoline. 

“ Touch her not !’* exclaimed the Abbess ; “ if you lay but a finger on 
her, I wiU utter words, that, monster as you are, shall make your hand 
to wither and fall powerless.** 

Fm too much up to your miracles, my old hag, to heed the pre- 
tended power of words,- although uttered by a holy Lady Abbess. One 
kiss 1 will have, if but to put your vaunted juggling to the test.'* 

The Abbess seized his outstretched arm, and hurriedly whispered into 
his ear a few words, when suddenly he turned, and gazed upon the poor 
blind Eoline with look aghast. He stood for a second motionless, his 
eyes then wandered about, his lips moved silently, as if his memory was 
at work, and he was repeating to himself all which that mysterious agent 
of the mind, uros bringing up from her hidden stores ; at last he ex- 
claimed — If what you say be tisue, and I believe it is so, you have 
given up a secret which to me is worth hei; weight in gold. You axe 
rigid — right — she safe from me, and mind, that on your l^fe, you keep 
her safe from others. If you play me false, there's not*a limb of one of 
you, that shall not by the rack, be made to bend the wrong way easier 
than the right. If you would save the miserable roof that shelters you, 
serve me, and serve me truly. It will not be long before you know 
my determination ; but I have other things to do before I can look to this, 
in the way 1 must. Keep the secret stiU, until 1 have determined what 
course you must pursue.’* 

The two monsters now left the nunnery ; the moment they were 
gone, the few nuns who had fled from fear, upon the approach of Horton 
and iiis myrmidon, and had taken shelter in the farm belonging to the 
convent, now returned, and with kindly care took charge of the poor 
creatures, who still were acting madly iftider the influence of the intoxi- 
cating draughts they had been compelled to swallow. 

The ^bbess sat musing for a few minutes, while working her fingers 
rapidly* through her beads ; she wept for a moment, then dashing away 
the tears, started up as if a sudden determination had seized upon her 
mind. Late as 'was the hour of night, she dispatched messengers in 
various directions to find out Father Brassinjaw ; they were commanded 
to bring him straightway to her, as she must consult with him on an 
affair of the deepest import. One of the servants of the &rm was then 
sent to command the Cripple of t!ie Bridge-gate-tower not to lose a 
moment, but to hasten to the convent. 

The scenes that had just taken place, had thrown the whole estab- 
lishment into the wildest excitement. Child,** said the abbess to the 
blind girl, “ bless thy want of sight ! better, far better be without eyes, 
tlian having eyes, be forced to looF upon the sights 1 have this night 
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-witnessed r but they are but the endings of bad beginnings; years may- 
roll on — ^ycars of fain led security ; but there is an ever-invisible working 
of fate that nerer sleeps. I would confess thee to-night, child. 1 have 
deep reasons for the act. Follow me to the chapel, tind at the altar's foot, 
mind that you answer truly every question I shall put," 

The Abbess having whispered some ordeis to those about her, left the 
hall ; she bo'*e in her hand a lamp ; this was the only light within the 
chapel, and dark and melancholy ^d it look. The Abbess placed the 
lamp upon the altar, then kneeling down, murmured a long prayer. 
Tins ended, she confessed the blind girl, Eoline, whose answers appeared 
to give great comfort to the mind of the Abbess, who, at the conclusion 
of a long string of interrogatories, .kissed her forehead, saying, “ All may 
yet he well, at least for thee ; would that my passions were as cahn, as 
pure as tliine !" 

The Father Brassinjaw now hurried into the chapel, and, for a w-onder 
at so late an hour, Was sober. He was soon made acquainted with all 
that had happened, and, notwithstanding the sanctity of the spot, he let 
loose, to his feelings, and called down a good round curse upon the head of 
Harry Hqrton,' for daring to violate a region he regarded as peculiarly his 
own. The Abbess, leaving Eoline praying at the altar, retired with the 
reverend hypocrite to a distant part of the chapel, to consult with him on 
her intended project. They debated the subject wannly, but in the end 
the saintly Father Brassinjaw fell entirely into the views of the Abbess, 
who, ringing her little silver bell, summoned the inmates of the sacred 
pile to prayer. 'Eoline was ordered to retire, and do whatever she -was 
bidden. Those whose duty it was, immediately commenced lighting up 
the chapel, w'hich, in an incredibly short space of time, changed from that 
of gloom to brightest splendour. The candles upon the altar, ranging 
from the length of a few inches to that of several feet, were all igiiitt'd, 
and gave a peculiar beauty to the midnight scene ; not a lamp was left 
un lighted. The incense sent forth its peculiar holy vapour throughout the 
sacred aisles, and all the appliances of the gorgeous style of worship con- 
nected with the Roman Catholic Church, were called into requisition. Fa* 
ther Bmssinjaw put on his sacred robes, and had just performed his first 
genuflection before the altar, when Willy the Cripple of the Bridge-gate- 
tewer entered the holy precincts. He was about to take his usual place 
as a singer, w'hen he was astonished at being beckoned by the Abbess to 
approach her, and still more so, when he heard her thus address him. 

Be not suiprised at this unusual call, or rather^ let not -surprise (for 
surprised you must be) so bind up the free’ will cf your brain, that you 
repent to morrow of the act you are called upon to perform to-night, 
that is, if your inclination jump with the chance that this life's strange 
adventures now present you. Long have I known, that notw:ithstand- 
ing your hopelessness in such a case, that you have loved !" The Cripple 
was ipdeed astonished, for though ne could not disguise the truth from 
hknself, he had studiously done so, as he thought, from the eyes of the 
scoffing world; but he was still more astonished as the Abbess proceeded 
in her address. “ The. object of your love,", she said, *"is Eoline!" 
Here all ]>rescnt, excepting the speaker and the priest, appeared as sur* 
prised as did the poor Cripple; but when she added, Will you con* 
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sent to marry her?** he knew not whether he lired or was in another 
world, or whether all he saw and heard was the straAgely-bom offspring 
of a dream. He rubbed his eyes, his ears; he looiced around in wild 
amaze ; then falling upon his knees, exclaimed, Oh ! holy, holy saints, 
have pity, have pity upon a wretch, and free him from the witchcraft 
that now surrounds him 1 fpeak, speak to my soul, and tell me what 
whis means !'* 

The Abbess, taking him by the hand, said calmly, It meahs nor more 
nor less than what my words import. Are you willing, from your own 
free agency, unbidden, unconstrained, to t^e to wife the blind girl, 
Eolinc r 

** How can such a deformed, degraded thing as I, say yes ? And yet 
were I but like to other men, and she could love me, nor racks, nor tor- 
tures, nor seeing of death itself, should make my lips say no !*' 

1 knew as much,'* replied the Abbess ; then again sounding her little 
silver bell, all the servants of the nunnery farm entered the chapel, and, 
amidst several nuns, the Cripple beheld the fair star of all his heart’s most 
secret hopes, enter the chapel. She was now attired in white, and over 
her head, reaching to the ground, hung down a superb veil. She an- 
swered as warmly to the questions put to her, as he had done, regarding 
her free acceptance of the Cripple for her husband. Upon this the Abbess 
lay glreat stress, and called all present to witness that no force had been 
employed. Not an act that could render the marriage la^ul and indis- 
soluble, Avas omitted ; every one present either signed their names, or 
made their crosses, as witnesses to the holy contract ; •an<F thus to the 
heart’s joy, but surprise unfathomable of both, did the Cripple of the 
Bridge-gate-tower and the lovely blind girl, Eoline, find themselves sud- 
denly man and wife. • 

For reasons well known to ourself, and our holy Father Brassinjaw/* 
said the Abbess, it is requisite this marriage, for a season, be kept a 
profound secret.” 

The Cripple was rather relieved than annoyed at hearing this ; for, 
so completely by surprise had he been taken, that although he had a 
wife, he had no idea of where he was to take her, or how he was to pro- 
vide for her. The only boon he craved, and that he did secretly of the 
Abbess, was for permission to divulge t]^ truth to one friend — and that 
friend was Edward Osborne. This permission being granted, the as- 
semblage dispersed. Father Brassinjaw remained for some time in 
secret inference with the Abbess upon their future plans ; and the 
Cripple, taking a kind adieu of his sweet young wife, strolled towards the 
Bridge. 

The farther he receded from the nunnery, the more and more did the 
bright vision seem to vanish from his view, until at last, as he placed the 
key in the tower door, and heard the welcome of the old owl, he really 
began to ima^ne that he rather dreiAnt, or was the sport of fairies. If 
this be tme, in very deed, old wife,** he said, addressing the owt, 1 
must become another Harry, and 4^v6rce you, or cut off your head. 
Ha, ha ! ho, ho 1 he, he ! curses on that laugh 1 1 have sworn to con- 

quer it ; and 1 will, or tear my tongue out.** 

We must now leave the Cripple in his sea of dreamy wonder. He 
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knew not what to think— -was he married ? It is a thing that few men 
ever doubt of, if on^ they try it ; but his marriage had been so like a 
tale of wild remand, that a doubt would still arise; and in his dreams 
tliat night he dreamt it was a dmam. 


CHAPTER XIL 

Behold my bloody wounddii deep and vida 

CUAOCBR. 

Hrwet, notwithstanding the alternate quai^ls Kihg Henry was always 
having, first with the King of France, then with the Emperor of Ger- 
many, then with the Pope, this day l^ing their friend, the next their 
bitterest enemy, arrived safely in Italy. He wandered from place to 
place, inquiring wherever he had heard Sir Filbut Fussy had friend or 
relation,, about the parties he was seeking ; but he could learn nothing 
likely to throw a light upon the strange elopement. It is true, he heard 
in Milan that Sir Filbut had written to announce his intended journey ; 
but he had not arrived, nor had any of his acquaintances lately heard 
from or of him. As Queen Jane was now ill, and the King having de- 
termined that no coronation should take place, the ostensible purpose for 
which the merchant had travelled* so far, was useless, and Master 
Hewet received orders to letum with all dispatch to England. The 
vessel arrived in the Channel, and landed him on the Sussex coast, for 
it was Master Hewet’s wish to pay a mercantile visit to a town that 
lay hard by. Having accomplished the end he had in view, he started 
on his homewqrd journey, riding post, and attended by a country 
guide. 

The guide proved a loquacious clown, whose tongue ran on much 
faster than his horses. . I make bold to guess your honour be from 
foreign parts V* observed the guide. 

Hewet nodded a slight assent. . 

Ah ! they be strange places, I have heered. The Frenchmen, they 
says, can live on nothin, and the Italians eats their wittles by the yard. 
Why don't they live on beef imd puddin as we do ? It's our beef and 
puddin that makes us thrash 'em as we always does.". 

Master Hewet, finding he must listen to his guide, whether he 
wished it or not, endeavoured, by a leading question or two, to elicit, if 
possible, a little of the flying news of the day. 

“ News !" said the guide, “ oh, hoiy ! there be plenty of news, only it’s 
all old ; that is, it's the same thing over and over again. We know that 
if we are told that Queen Anne's an angel to-day, we shall hear that 
she’s a devil to-morrow ; and if the King's got a new wife this week, 
he'll have a newerer one next. !• wish he'd take a fancy to my old 
woman, for I'm plaguy tired on her!" 

‘‘ But," said Hewet, “is there nothing stirring in these parts 

“ Stirrin I" replied the guide, oh, hoiy ! there be plenty a stirrin 
hereabouts. There have been two chaps down here stirrin up the old 
nuns like new 'uns. One was called poster Spike, 1 thinks, and a sharp 
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chap he was ; the other — ^but he was a precious had, *ttn amongst the 
nuns, T heered — was called Master Harry Hortoiu” / ' 

Horton ?” said Hewet. ; 

Oh, hoiy ! Hoi'ton, that ^vas t^ worst ’uns name ; !but they're gone 
to Lunnun town, and a pood riddance to bad rubbish, saj^s^ I/* 

The road through which journeyed being fully: exposed to. the 
burning sun, became intolerably oppressive. The guide! pergeiving that 
the merchant coi^ld not bear the heat so well as he c^uld, said, 
you'd take a fool's advice, just jump down here, get ov^r that stile, and 
walk through the wood. I ll t^e the horses round to the other side, two 
miles off ; you'll find it a lovely shady grove to stroll through, and you'll 
come out as cool and fresh as a daisy^. 1 see that youi are well armed, 
not that there's much to be afeared on. 1 hav'nt hewed of a robbery 
there for a good many days past, and I don't think a^y one has bcei 
killed there for these six months." } 

This off-hand manner of the country clown, in speaUng of the dangei 
froni robbers or murderers, should not be regaled by me reader as far- 
fetched, or unlikely to be pretty near the usual way iif which desperate 
acts were then spoken of ; for so brutalized had all Hasses become by 
habit (we speak of their appreciation of the horrime), that to hear 
of a murder having been committed, was to li^n to something 
scarcely worthy of a second thoyght ; and as to r|>bberics, we may 
easily imagine to what extent they were carried, fwhen we find it 
on record, that during the reign of Bluff lAng Hal,'| in the olden time 
of “ Merrie England” — ^lieigho 1 no less than upwards of Seventy 
TWO Thousand of “ great thieves, of petty thieves, iind rogues" were 
hanged ! King Henry reigned thirty-eiglit years, sp that there were, 
taking them at a round average, per year, one thov^and nine hundred, 
or rather more than , five executions for every during the whole 
reign. If it were taken into account the executions (in many cases 
murders) for alleged treason, or heresy, the numljiers would become 
more like seven for every twenty-four hours, duringjthirty-.eight years. 

When we reflect upon these things, strong doubts will obtrude on our 
mind, whether, notwithstanding all our boasted civilisation, it be possible 
to discover in the annals of any Eastern, despotic, barbaric state, a more 
appalling disregard of human fife ; for, let it be remembered, that those 
executions did not form any part of martial retalia^on in time of war, 
or of massacres in a time of revolt, but were cold-bl^ed, judicial, pre- 
meditated acts. ^ 

Having made this slight digression, the reader Will, we trust, not 
feel surprised at the countryman appearing to think it veiy'^recommcn- 
datory of the locality, to assert that ^he had not .heard of a robbery 
there for a good many dage poet ; and not of a no, not for at 

least six months 1" ! 

Although this high pnuse re^ardii^ the safety of tbe road through the 
wood, might not be quite satisfactory to some, yet tbe merchant felt so 
oppressed and overcome by the heat, that he at once followed the guide’s 
advice ; and receiving very minute directions with inspect to the way he 
was to go, and also a large whistle, that the declared could be 
heard at least five miles off (thi^was in case he diould be attacked) 
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Master Hewet crossed the stile and entered the wood ; for some way 
he could hear the ^ide singing a country ditty, in an accent as broad as 
his own shoulders : the rustic's ditty ran something alter this fashion 

Tho* meny wag beards in the stately ball. 

Yet merry wag tails on tbe rustic green ; 

Tho* maids of tbe green wear nor coil^ nor caul. 

And dames of the hall sport their silken sheen— 

Pray which be the happier life oS the two ?' 

Why, fool ! can't you tell I ? — then why should I you ? 

Fol de rol, de rol, lul de rol, fol de red lol ! 

In most of our olden ditties we find this style of ending a verse — we 
mean with “ Fol de rol, de rol,” — greatly in vogue ; and as poets gene- 
rally kept their most pungent witticisms to the last, we have ^no doul>t 
there is some hidden meaning in these concluding syllables, well worthy 
the attention of our most recondite and laborious antiquarians ; would 
that we had time and talent to discover it i But hark ! the voice of 
the A ustio has not yet died away — 

*ris useless to try, men, to mark out the beat, 

For God makes as happy,a dog as a cat.' 

*Ti8 like to him blessing — ^and him that is blest. 

The pleasure's the same-— depend upon that. < 

So which be the happier life of the two ? 

Why, fool I can't you tell I ? — then why should I you ? 

Fol de tol, de rol, lol de rol, fol de rol lol ! 

As their roads lay almost at fight angles to each other, the distance between 
them at every Btep increasing, the sound of the countryman's voice in tlie 
same proportion diminished ; it became fainter and fainter, and as Collins 
would have said, had he then lived, was ** by distance made more sweet." 
The last sound had died away, and all was still as death. The merchant 
found the coolness of the shade refreshing in a powerful degree ; not a 
leaf rustled in the air, not even a bird's sweet note was heard to change 
tlie monotony of the silence which reigned around. Now the trees closed 
in so thickly over the narrow path, that night appeared suddenly to have 
usurped the hours of day — sometimes a spot, sometimes a streak of light, 
ivould steal through here and there, and then a wide green open space 
appear, but still no sound. The merchant had again entered the path* 
way, on the other side of one of those open spaces, and was mending 
his pace, for the stillness became oppressively monotonous. He almost 
started at the sound of his own breathing, so loud did it seem to his ear, 
made doubly sensitive by straining to catch a sound that never came. 
He was just reflecting upon the truism, that how different are the same 
things under different circumstances — ^the jargon of the country clown he 
had just before thought almost unbearable, he would now have welcomed 
as sweetest music. He was half tempted to try the effect of 
the loud whistle he carried in his hand, but feared that they who 
heard it might think it cowardi^i that had prompted him to use it. 

It now occurred to him, might not the guide be an accomplice of the 
very robbers he had mentioned as sometimes paying visits to these woods, 
and have given him that whistle, to call them to the spot to murder him ? 
The merchant, although no coward, had by degrees brought his mind 
into so nervous a state, that he had nearly sunk upon the earth, as a 
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sound resembling a groan suddenly struck upon his ear ; he paused, 
and held his breath, until laige drops of perspir^ion burst from his 
forehead ; he had almost convinced himself that it Vaa but the effect of 
Imagination, when he heard the groan repeated, and now so audibly, 
that no longer doubt ' remained. He drew his sword, and standing on 
his guard, listened to diseqy^ the direction whence the sound proceeded. 
Ere long a d^p-drawn sigh too plainly pointed out the spOt ; it was one 
ho had just passed. He retraced his way for a few paces, \^ich brought 
him again to the edge of the light open space. A faint voice now en- 
deavoured to call for help, and pushing aside some underwood, the 
merchant discovered the body of a man ; he drew it forth, and kneeling 
down, raised up the dying man's head upon his arm, when, what was his 
horror, to discover the features of the blighter of all his hopes. Sir 
Filbut's eyes met his ; he uttered alow shriek and fainted. 

A thousand feelings hurried across the mind of Hewet ; at one moment 
he had raised his sword to take the little life that yet remained. Should 
he leave him there to rot like^a dog, as a just punisliment for the wrongs 
he had inflicted ? He knew not what to do ; revenge, hate, pity, all 
contended at once within the merchant's breast ; as he still gazed upon 
him, lost in doubt, the eyes of the wounded man again opened, and he 
strove to speak. So weak was he from loss of blood, that his lips moved 
several times without uttering a sound ; at last he said, os a smile passed 
over his features, She — she — is innocent !" and then sank back again 
exhausted. ' * 

The merchant for a moment felt his heart rise into hts very throat — 
he seemed choking. “ Oh, Heaven !" at last he exclaimed, “ make but 
that appear, and I will willingly lay down my life where now you lie ; 
speak — speak — for mercy sake speak those woras once more." 

Sir Filbut did not move, and.Hewct believed that all was ended ; yet, 
one effort might be made ; he placed the whistle to his lips, the shrill 
sound of which had scarcely died away, when it was answered by another, 
and in a few minutes Hewet saw his country guide hurrying towards 
liim, attended by three or four other country clowns. 

They did not appear at all astonislied at What they saw, their only 
surprise was, that tlieir quarteMtaveB were not i^uired to protect the 
merchant. A few (branches were soon • laid across each other, and a 
quantity of grass placed upon them, and then the wounded knight ; in 
lliis manner he was soon borne out of the wood. 

The iherchant's anxiety was now so great, fearing that he would die 
cre he had made that clear, which was at present hid in the deepest 
mystery, that he tempted the men, by promises of high reward, 
to continue their road as quickly as possible towards London, where 
proper assistance could be obtained. 

Edward Osborne had been apprised, that on that day he might pro- 
bably see his good master return homb, so he made up his mind^that 
the merchant's confing would be the fialfilniLent of the witch's prophecy ; 
but in this he was mistaken, for a very different visitor called upon, him 
at the house upon the Bridge. 

Flora and the Bridge-shooter being both at the front window, and sedmg 
a splendid retinue approaching* putnheiy heads still further forward, but 
Vi 
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tho Bridge-shooter popped his o\vii in» and drew Flora from the wiiultw 
too, for he recognia^l in the loader of tho party, tho handsomo youth 
who had noticed Flhra, and kissed his hand to lier ; they were watcljing 
at u diiitanco from tho window until tho party should have passed, when 
what n'us the poor Bridge-shooter's eonsteniatioii, to see the handsome 
youth draw up at the door, alight, and then^enter his master's house. 

The man in the shop, believing Edward bsbome to be in the first fioor, 
shewed the 'stranger into the very room in which Flora and William 
were ; to attempt escape was useless, so the Bridge-shooter stood looking 
vastly silly, and poor Flora bluslied enormously, 

“ What !” said the youth, “ is it indeed you, my pretty maid ? Why, 
I have been dreaming about you all night ; but it was not to seek you 
I am now here, but one Edward Osborne.** 

At this moment Edward entered : “ That is Master Edward,” said 
Flora, again blushing, and with William was aliout to retire. 

Nay, stay 1" said the youth ; ‘‘ the more who bear what I now say 
to Edward Osborne, tlio more shall I bo pleased.” He then went to- 
wards Edward and frankly taking him by the hand, said, “ Sir, I owe 
you a debt,” Edward stared with surprise, “a debt that at this moment 
I am unable to pay, but one I wish to acknowledge : Edward Osborne, 
I owe you my life ! Ho you not remember saving a youth, who was 
drowning up by Chelsea ? — I am he. Do not think me ungrateful tliat 
I have not been to thank you before, but I know not until yesterday 
the name of my preserver. Those who were with mo, when they saw 
that I was 5nfef sought you, but in vain ; you were gone, no one knew 
whither. After all other enquiries had failed, as a mere we visitt-d 
a certain cunning woman at Houndsditch, and would you, or any on.; be- 
lieve it, by her magic art, she instantly told me your naino, and where you 
c-ould be ibund.” To the three whom he addressed, this did not p.'em very 
wonderful; but he continued, ‘‘Henceforth I shall never doui t witth- 
mill again. I come, not only in my own name, but in that <.f my 
father also, to tell you, that througliout your life, if citla,!* ol‘ us ever eau 
be r^f service to you, command, and you shall Jiot find us wanfing. I 
am called George Tallx^t — ^my father is the I’kwl of tihivMvfsbury.” 

ICdwrard Osborne said a Jiun<in*d pretty things lilted to tlio occasion, 
and, as usual, whenever swimniing was mentioned, he always gave the 
whole cmdit of his own accomplishment tolas humble friend, tlie worthy 
Bridge-shooter. Upon tliig, \ViIliaiii had a real Eiiil’s son slinke lilm 
by the hand, w'ho repeated to him tho same promise he had jnad.; to 
Osborne. He placed a very valuable ring upon the finger of Etlwunl, as 
he once more took him by the hand at parting ; then turning to the Bridge- 
shooter, he said, smiling, and glancing towards Flora, “ The liown 
you gave me when last we mot, told me pretty plainly in what quarter 
yoitr heart lies ; so, remember, when you two marry, I will give away 
the bride. Farewell, and believcFine, the promises a Talbot makes he 
keeps!” 

Osborne attended the youth to the door, and after another smile and 
another shake of the hand, George Talbot, with his gfiy companions, 
passed across the Bridge. 

** flow, is not this like all motherb witchcraft ?” said William; “you 
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have hut to wait for four-and-twenty hours, and you find it’s all moonahiiie. 
Why couldn’t she have told us yesterday who was ^ming, and what he 
wanted, instead of making such a mystery about* it? But then it 
wouldn't have appeared like magic. The spell is -working, tlie spell 
is working,” he said, imitating the manner and tone of the old woman. 

Well, if it makes hcrhjppy, aiid doesn't do her any harm, pel•Ilap^ 3 , 
it’s as Avcll to let her have her way, poor old soul.” 

“ 'J’lie Earl of Shrewsbury,” said Osborne, musing ; ” h% is high in 
the favour of the King, a great soldier, and of a most noble line. You 
ec<', AVilliani, what fine friends your instructions have brought me. 
But, hoj)ing I may never stand in need of Ids favours, I am still glad to 
find that the great have memories for little services received. J have 
ever been taught the contrary.” 

‘‘ And what a handsome young man he is,” said Flora; “ and what 
a sweet smile ho has ; and ” 

“ And lio said he’d give you away ; that’s more than I’d do,” said 
tile Bridge-shofiter, “ only let us once bo married.” 

Married, pooh !” said pretty Flora, tossing up her head ; “ you 
don’t think JM many a hoy that’s still learning his letters,” 

Newr mlntl my letters,” replied William ; “ 1 knows — I mean 
know — yes, I know tlio verb to love better than you do, with all your 
laming,” 

*’• Learning said Flora, with* ga^at gravity. ‘‘ Correct speaking 
always proves gentility of connections.” • 

‘•Are all things in readiness for our good master, if he rcfturft to-night ?” 
inquired Edw'ard. 

Oh, yes, Master Edward,” replied Flora. “ Ileigho, heigho ! wouM 
that \vc Jiad more comfort to give him wdien hd mines ; -but his house is 
desolate. Hark ! what murmuring sound is that ?” 

Flora and the Bridge-shooter ran to the window, and looking 
towards the entrances of the Bridge, they perceived a crowd approucliing. 
As it came nearer, they were surprised to see in the midst of it the good 
merchant, Masti-r ITewet. They all instantly hniTieddown to the front 
door, and purprised imleed they w^oro, wdicii tl»e country men who carried 
llie wounded knight, now hidden from the gaze of tlie crow^d liy a large 
ci(kak, brought their burden into the merchant’s shop. The crowd, who 
had gathered a ftwv partieiilars from the country-guide, were awar»* tliat 
llio liltir iiore a wounded man, but whom they knew not.” 

‘‘I winder not at your surprise,” said Hewet to those in his liou.-i*, 

“ at seeing me arrive thus accompanied ; hut your astonishment wdll 
]<c increased a hundred fold w'hon you look upon fhe features of him 
wlio lies thoie, as I fear, dying. "Wait not to ask questions, hut prepare a 
couch whereon he may lie at case.” 

“ Tliis way,” said Osborne, opening the door of the room behind 
the shop, which, during the merchant*s absence, he had made his sleep- 
ing room, that he might the better guard his master’s property. When 
tlie dying mrin Avas lifted upon the couch, and the cloak removed, Os - 
home’s astouishmciit was indeed extreme. The physician whom lh:% 
merchant had summoned to attend, as they came along, now examined 
the Avoiinds ; they were five in nEuiber, and as he regarded them, he 
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shook his head in a manner that augured but little hope. Having dressed 
the wounds, and administered a restorative, the physician retired, pro- 
mising to come again, but at the same time whispering to tho merdiant 
that “ he believed it would be merely to look upon a corse.” 

The merchant, as they sat watching the dying man, in a low voice 
acquainted Osborne with tho manner in ^which he had discovered the 
knight, and^the blessed words, the only ones he had yet uttered, wliich 
told of Alyce's innocence. This made Flora weep tears of joy, for she 
loved her mistress dearly. 

Sir Filbut moved uneasily upon his couch ; they ran to him, when 
looking around him, he said, Am 1 indeed beneath this roof? It is 
but justice — ^justice — that I should die here. 1 have but a brief space 
left to render all the reparation now within my power : pray Heaven 
may grant me suiheient strength to say all 1 would have you know. But 
first, bear witness that here 1 swear, before Heaven and man, that Alyce 
is as an angel innocent. My vanity, and the plottings of a fiend, have 
wrought this misery. You remember the day that Alyce left tliis roof? 
I waited her coming with all the mad vanity of a fool ; she came, but 
instead of her eyes beaming with love, as I had hoped, and indeed ex- 
pected, they were red with weeping. A look of shame and indignation 
overspread her features as she said, * I have taken a bold step, but one 
my heart tells me my injured pride will justify. Tell me, tell me,' she 
exclaimed, bursting into tears, ^ what have 1 ever done to call from you 
this deadliest insult an hohbst wife can e'er receive — the words of love 
from any but*lier husband?' ^ Alyce,' I said, astounded at what I 
heard, ^ you cannot, Alyce, pretend to be ignorant, after the letters you 
have received.* ‘ Letters,* she replied, ‘ I have received no letters but 
the one I found in my room last night, and that 1 tore and burnt, after 
drowning it in tears of shame.*' 

Here the merchant and Flora looked at each other, for they remem- 
bered the fragments of the letter they had found, and wliich had seemed 
so thoroughly to have proved her guilt. 

“ No letters !* I exclaimed, ‘ why, Flora has given you at least 
twenty." 

“ Oh, heavens 1'* exclaimed Flora. 

“ Do not interrupt me,” said the knight. I know now that you 
were faultless. I then explained to her how Horton, your apprentice, 
working upon my vanity, had first told me that she had confessed to 
Flora her love for me. 1 paid him heavily to buy up Flora's silence, and 
to tempt her to give my letters secretly to her mistress. He pretended 
to bring back messages of kindness and affection. All circumstances 
combined to lead me on in my madness. One night, during your ab- 
sence, while singing beneath her window, I saw a female form watching 
at the casement — ^the window gently opened ” 

‘‘.Oh, dear! oh, dear I” exclaimed Flora; ‘‘some of the mischief, then, 
I did really cause. It was I who opened the casement, to listen '^to a 
serenade offered, as I thought, by her intended to Alice Vaughan, op- 
posite.” 

I thought it vraa your mistress. Horton had told me she would 
expect me on that night. Oh ! how I blush, not only for my villany, 
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but for iny weakness, in thus being made the dupe^ of such a wretch ! 
But what had most confirmed me, was Alyce's reception of tlie costly 
diamond I sent her by him." ■ 

“He told us," interrupted the merchant, “he had found it, and 
prayed of my wife to wear it for that one day, and that no doubt the 
next he should discover the pg]it owner. The next day he said he had 
done so, and received it back again, and we never saw it more." 

“ So Alycc told me," said the knight ; “ it was his scheme, the offer 
I made to teach her riding ; he told me it v.ts her own idea. The 
thing that surprised me most was, that believing as 1 did that I possessed 
the affection of Alyce, yet, whenever we were alone, no look, no word, 
ever escaped her that you might not have witnessed. He told me that 
was her whim ; she would not allow a word of love but in my letters, 
and that T must put up with her fancies until we were sate abroad. 
Finding that I had indeed been duped, I fell upon my knees before 
Alycc, and sought her forgiveness. 1 told her tliat a vessel lay in the 
river, in which I had believed she was to fly wdth me to Italy ; that on 
boanl that vessel Horton had conveyed all ihy wealth, and that I w^ould 
hasten thither, and from that hour she should never more be insulted by 
my presence. I left her, my heart bursting with feelings of remorse for 
my conduct towards that angel and yourself, with vengeance against 
the villain Horton, and shame for pay own weak folly. I was on iny 
way to seek out Horton, and bring him to a dread account before 1 fled 
this land for ever. I had not gone far, when*! was suddenly seized and 
dragged to a boat. I was conveyed on board the very vcssef I had paid 
so much to purchase. *1 was kept close prisoner in the hold. The man 
who appeared to have command was a giant in form, with eyes unnatu- 
rally protruding. He returned to the shore, after giving 5 )rders to sail to 
the Continent, and when the caigo was delivered, to return to a certain 
part 01 the Sussex coast, and there await his coming. After we were well 
at sea, 1 was removed to a better prison. By what 1 could gather 
from words that reached me through the partition of my cabin, I 
Icarrit that the crew were smugglers, and that they believed my fate 
was to be a watery grave. At last wo returned in sight of the Sussex 
coast. One dark night, despair giving me strength, I managed to force so 
mucli away from the sides of the little window of my prison, that at last 
I succeeded in making my way thence into the flood beneath. I swam to 
• shore. The next day, I was on my way to denounce Horton, when, near 
the spot* in which you found me, I saw two men in the distance, who 
perceiving me, muffled their faces in their cloaks, and recoded again into 
the wood. I had only just entered the covered path, when I was sud- 
denly stabbed. I saw not those who inflicted the wounds. I had fallen 
on my face- 7 -had fainted !" 

Here Sir Filbut appeared completely exhausted, but after a violent 
eflbrt, he said, “ Ere I sink in death, "let me be blessed by hearing;from 
the lips of Alyce, that I die forgiven." 

They now explained, that since the day he had seen her last, she had 
never again returned. This he seemed scarcely to comprehend, for his 
mind began to wander j they endeavoured to discover what he knew 
concerning the abduction of the (^ild, but this was hopeless ; he sank 
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upon the pillow, anji as in a dream he nnirmnrecl, and let — ^thiiie eyes 
— change — night to-pday," ho then drew one long deep breath, and ho 
was dead. 

Bring yonder scfeen," soid the merchant, ** and plaiio it before the 
couch." 

Flora and the Bridge-shooter in doing, this, revealed to the eyes of 
Hewet, the portrait of his beloved Alyce, which Osborne had hid there, 
instead of destroying it. The mijment the merchant saw that sweet 
face, he rushed towards it and kissed it madly. But now, instead of the 
revelation made by the murdered knight, clearing up the mystery con- 
cerning Alyce and the child, that mystery seemed to become more an«l 
more profound. In proportion as the heart of the merchant had heen 
relieved by what he had just heard, the heavier grew the pain of his 
bereavement She was innocent^ but she was gone. ^V'hat might not bo 

her fate — her sufferings ? and his child too ! They wore lost in a sea of 

conjectures, when suddenly a messenger came hurrying in, from the mother 
of the Bridge-shooter to ICdward Osborne, praying ofhiin for his life to 
hasten to the Convent of tlie Minorics — to take with him her son, or any * 
tiust}^ friend ; hut on his life not to neglect her bidding, for there was 
one who -would require all his assistance. 

The old woman had kept to herself, that it was the Cripjde who stodft 
in need of aid ,* so her son, thinking; there might >>e something of real 
moment hidden beneath Iier^ words, prayed of the merchant to accom- 
pany thera--r‘‘ Feu'," as he said, “ who knows, but mother at last may 
turn out a witch in reality ; that cross, and the blind girl meant some- 
thing, you may depend." • 

Hewet had other reasons fjr wishing to go to the Convent ; his Avas a 
wish to make an offering of thanksgiving, in the shape of a rich present 
at the altar. 

Flora, who wouldn’t, no, not for a wedding-ring even, remain at homo 
in the house of death now it had become night, seized hold of the Bridge- 
shooter's ann, and insisted upon going too. 

Before they airived there, a strange scene had been enacted. Horton, 
armed, as ho thought, with full nutliority, had had the hardihood ngaii4 
to face the insulted Abbess ; but here lie found a head older, and mor*‘ 
subtle than his own; sheAvell knew the game that lie avouM play, and 
therefore laid her plans to thwart him, and this she did in a way that 
at once should crush his pride, and satisfy her feelings of revenge. IJaii • 
he conjured from the depths of the darkest regions an enemy, fie could 
not have found one more to be feared than the Abbess of St. Clair. She 
knew that she could not shut her doors against the King's Commissioners, 
so she had shut the doors against his hopes. 

Horton had come to take away the blind girl, Eolino “ You take 
her hence, you 1" said the jlbliess ;^“and pray who may you be, posses- 
sing such mighty power ? A slave of the court, an oppressor of the 
vreakf 1 know vou to be ; but strong as you think yourself, that poor 
blind child shall laugh your threats to scorn." 

“ You ask me who I am — you know it well I” said Horton. “ You 
ask me my power over Eolinc — you know that too! Who else lias 
poAver, if I have it not • 
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He’s hero !” replied the Abbess, as the Cripple er|l;ered. 

‘‘ Ho !" said Horton with a sneer, why, 'tis Cripple of the 
Bridge — what power has ho ?” ^ 

‘‘ The strongest of all 1” replied the Abbess, “ the power of a husband ! 
Ha, ha ! you are foiled ; EoUnc is now the Cripple’s wife. Take her, 
Cripple, take her and all she does, or may possess. You may frown 
and look big,” she said, addressing Horton, but what I do, I do 
strongly. You may as well endeavour to part the world^n two, as 
part that man from his lawful wife.” 

How long this scene would have lasted, we know not, but it was 
suddenly put a stop to, by the nuns running in, shrieking in wild 
alarm : tho Convent was on fire. All was now confusion and dismay, 
the bell was rung, the people from the farm came quukly to their aid ; 
the night being dark, the flames told those far off the destruction that 
was going on. Horton, laughing at their distress, left them to their 
fates. 

He had scarcely gone, when the merchant and those of his household 
arrived. Here were some carrying the rich ftimiture of the chapel, and 
placing it upon the grass ; the nuns surrounded it, and felling upon their 
knees, sung a prayer to Heaven to befriend them : the scene was strange, 
picturesque and awful, for the flames kept rapidly gaining strength. 
All tho nuns, and indeed every inmate of the place was mustered, and 
their names called over, to sec that mono were left in the buniing pile ; 
they now remembered the two poor old bed-ridden sisters of St. Clair, 
who had hitherto been forgotten ; they inhabited the upper %tory of the 
Convent, to which the flames were fast approaching. Who dared attempt 
to save them ? All stood aloof. No ! the Cripple and the Bridge- shooter 
both rushed into tlio burning pile ; it was a dreadful moment of suspense ; 
tho fire roarc'd inorc fiercely ; the limbers cracking, sent* up showers oi 
.sparks Iiigh into tlic air. 

Distant bells wove now heard ringing at the various religious houses 
round about, and soon troops of monks and villa^rs came thronging in. 
Eoline, who was clinging to the merchant He wet, suddenly uttered a shriek, 
and said to him in accents made scarcely audible byiiorror — “ There is 
one they have forgotten yet, the mad girl in the vaults beneath ; in 
Heaven’s name attempt to save her ! ’I’he way is intricate and dark, but 
I can lead you there, for darkness has no power over tho blind ; come, 
for the love of Heaven, como I” She hurried along, holding the hand of 
tlie nicr^liant, whose humanity would have prompted him to the bold 
sitteinpt alone, and save her from the hazard of death, but he knew not 
how to find the spot without her help. As they entered the vaults, 
they heard loud shouts that the poor old nuns were rescued. 

The Cripple now ran about frantic, for Eoline was nowhere to be 
found. So great had been the consternation and confusion, that both she 
and the merchant had not been peyceivjd taking the way they had. Tho 
Cripple was obliged to be secured by force, or he had again rusheAiiito 
tlie flames — ^h^ fancied he , heard the voice of Eoline calling upon him for 
help. 

While this scene was going on before the burning Convent, the mer- 
chant and the bund girl were threading their way through long passages 
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beneath, in whicl^ the air now became intolerably oppiessive, from the 
increasing heat. (The merchant could not help feeling a thrill of horror 
at their situation ; |f he let go the poor girl's hand, or she were to faint, all 
hope must vanish ; the place was dark as the grave, and they had wound 
first one way then another^ so that to retrace his steps unguided were 
impossible. 

We are near the spot now,** she said,* they reached a door, which, 
to her horror, she found was locked. **011, all iji lost !’* she said ; “ the 
door of this passage is fastened ; unless you have strength to break it 
down, the poor mad creature must be burnt alive.” 

The merchant exerted again and ag^ all hi^ strength, but in vain ; 
a last effort more violent from despair, and the shattered door flew in a 
hundred pieces before them. Eoline ' once more took his hand, and on 
they went anew. ’Tis here!” she said, unbolting a door ; her*s is a 
silent madness ; she never speaks ; feel for her where she lies ; take 
her in your arms, she will not resist.” 

The merchant entered the cell, and, feeling his way round by the walls, 
l^d nearly made the circuit of the place, when his foot was stayed by 
something lying on the ground ; he stooped, and found it was a human 
being. 

“ Quick, quick, bring her forth !” said Eoline ; take her in your nnV* 
and I udll, by your cloak, lead you hence : we must be quick ! on, oip" 

Hope reanimated them, and they hurried forward, for the merchant 
now had confidence in the^power of his guide. He had nearly dropped 
his precious lo^, and fallen headlong down, for he stumbled over the 
fragments of the shattered door. As they approached the longed-for 
egress from this dismal place, the noise and confusion without became 
more distinct ; at last they saw the opening at the end of the passage : 
one moment more and they were safe. 

The Cripple who thought at that time of no one but his Eoline, 
flew to her, and danced about as though he had been mod. 

The merchant had gone forward to deposit his charge in safety, further 
from the burmng Convent. Presently all turned to where he stood, for 
with a frantic cry •he called to all around. *‘ 0 h. Heavens !" he ex- 
claimed, see, here I see, here ! it is all angel that I am pressing to my 
heart. It is my Alyce — ^it is my wifel” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• • 

Kar of her daughter not a word epake she. 

CUAUCBR. 

It was no time for explanation ; nor, indeed, did the merchant for an instant 
think of aught but of his own happiness in once more pressing his dear Alyce 
to his heart. How she came to be in such a strange place as the cell of 
the Convent, or why she had ^n only known as the mad girl, at 
that time never crossed his ixiind ; he only saw, he only felt, that his 
beloved wife was again restored to his heart, and that was all-in-all to 
him. As crowds of apprentices, and others, had arrived from the city, 
an attempt to extinguish the flames was commenced, very different to 
that which the drones in monkish hoods had as yet pursued, for all they 
had done was to walk in procession round the burning edifice, chanting 
prayers, but never once appearing to think that manual exertion was 
^lite as likely to prove efficacious, as their mumbling of Latin verses, 
of whfeh many of them were ^ too ignorant even to comprehend the 
meaning. Buckets and tubs, handed ftom one to the other by a whole 
line of apprentices, reaching fbm the Convent to a neighbouring pond, 
soon served to bring sufficient water to combat, and at last* to overcome 
the raging flames. 

How differently were the minds of those present now at work. Here 
might bo seen a poor bigotted nun on her knees, offering up thanks for 
the miraculous manner in which she had been permitted, at the hazard 
of her life, to rescue from destruction about two inches of the decayed 
back-bone of a saint somebody, who had been principally revered because 
he had lived for forty years without the comfort of a single ablution ; 
there was the master of the fann, calculating in his own mind the increase 
of trouble and expense in providing lodgings and board for the nuns at the 
farm ; the apprentices’ minds were full of the fun of throwing as much 
water over one another as they did ever the flames. The Cripple 
thought only of his Eoline. Flora’s mind was divided between joy and 
wonder at the restoration of her mistress, and anxieW for the safety of the 
Bridge-Ihooter, who was foremost at every point of danger in his endea- 
vours to extinguish the fire of the Convent. The merchant had but one 
hope, that of conveying his Alyce in safety to his home. When the 
Convent began- to assume the appearance of a. blackened ruined mass, 
and fears of further danger seemed to have vanished, all present began 
to reflect more coolly upon what was next to he done, in the way of 
providing accommodation for the hoi&eless nuns, and their own amngo- 
ments for the night. The Abbess and her flock made the best shin they 
could at the farm, the labourers of which continued for the rest of the 
. night to watdi the ruins, and wherever a thicker smoke arose, as if from 
a hidden fire beneath, to tlirow water upon the smouldering embers. It 
was settled that the Cripple shdUld conduct his beautiful blind wife 
17 
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to the cottage of the^Bridge-shooter’s mother^ where she should for the 
present take up her regular abode. 

A litter, borne by two horses, was soon provided, in which Alyce was 
placed, and Muth Osborne on one side, and the merchant on the otlier. 
He wet holding his wife's hand in his own, they took their way towards 
the Bridge. Flora and the Bridge- shooter badf hurried on before to make 
all ready for ‘the reception of the merchant's wife. As the litter was 
parsing through the dark postern gate of the city, the horses had nearly 
ridden over a man who came on hurrying from the opposite direction ; 
he appeared hastening towards the Convent. So completely had his 
fright, caused by the horses, thrown him off his guard, that he uttered a 
dreadful oath, in a violent tone of yoke, at the sound of which the whole 
party recognised him as being the saintly Father Brassinjaw. At the 
same time a slight shriek came from the litter, and Alyce munnured, 
“ Oh, save me ! save me !" Hewet thought no more of the priest, who 
had hurried by, but pressed his wife's hand fervently to his lips, as if to 
tell her, by that kiss, how safe she was writh those about her. I'hese 
words were the first Alyce bad yet uttered, and immediately they had 
died upon her lips, she appeared fo sink again into her former hopeless 
state of imbecility. When they arrived at the merchant's house, a little 
incident occurred, which caused the blood in Hewet's heart to swell it 
almost to bursting ; this was, as he was entering the room, bearing his 
wife in his arms, his eye fell upon her picture, which Flora and the 
Bridge-shoottr had restor^ to its former position. A thousand feelings 
rushed upon his mind at once ; the order he had given for its destruction 
•—the unhallowed thoughts with which he had hastened to far-off lands 
— and then came; the bitterest reflection of all, that now, although his wife 
was restored to him pure and innocent, where was his child ? Alas ! 
not there to welcome the return of its poor, afflicted, adoring mother. So 
con)p]etcly had all memory vanished from the mind of Alyce, that when 
they seated her in her own accustomed spot, she looked around so va- 
cantly, that it was evident all her eyes beheld brought back no recollec- 
tions of the past. She regarded her husband with the saine^ indifference 
as she looked upon Edward or on Flora. There was a slight smile for 
a single moment passed over her pale, but lovely features, when Juno, 
her favourite dog, came bounding in, and flying upon her lap, licked her 
hands in kindness, then barking loudly, as though to wake her from her 
trance, flew wildly here and there, then rolled himself upon his back, and 
gazed up in her face, as ^naying to be noticed. Shortly afterwards Alyco 
was conveyed to her sleeping apartment, and scarcely had her head sunk 
upon the pillow, ere she was lost in a profound sluml^r. The merchant, 
who had been seated watching by the side of h^ couph^ now offered up to 
Heaven a sincere thanksgiving for the restoration of his beloved wife, and a 
prayer, equally fervent, that his child might soon be discovered, and once 
more 'bless his arms. Having fulfilled these duties, he joined the other 
inmates of his dwelling, who were busily conversing upon the strangeness 
of all the incidenU of that day. But how to account for the merchant's 
wife being found in such a place as a cell in the Convent of the Mino- 
ries, and in such a pitiable condition^ as that in which she had been dis- 
covered, passed all their ingenuity to imagine. No doubt," said 
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the merchant, “ all will be explained by the sufJ^rior of the Convent, 
and, indeed, it must and shall be. Strange things* are being brought to 
light* concerning the evil practices pf nearly ever^ religious house in the 
land ; and if there be aitght here of villany that has been employed 
against my Alyce, my life and wealth shall both be sacrificed but i will 
bring the guilty to severest punishment. But it were useless now to 
conjecture ; in the monihig 1 will to the nunnery, when all shall be 
made clear.'* The rest, thinking with the merchant, that &r the moment 
it would be of no avail to endeavour further to solve the mystery, they 
had all risen for the purpose of retiring to rest, when they were starthid 
by hearing a violent cry of horror — so suddenly^ so unexpectedly, the 
frightful shriek struck upon the ear, that for a moment they sto^ as 
if spell-bound. They all turned towards the room in which Alyce lay ; 
but the sound had not proceeded from that direction. 

Before we enter upon the cause of their alarm, we must follow the 
footsteps of the saintly Father Brassinjaw, who, the reader will recollect, 
passed the .merchant and his party as they were entering the city by the 
postern gate. He was then hurrying from the Cardinal's {lat, upon the 
Bridge, where he had but just ensconced himself comfortably behind a 
flagon of Romney sack, and was list^ing to a delightful dispute between 
the three loving friends, Catcliemayde, Checklocke, and Silkworm, concern- 
ing which of the three was of most importance, the bowyer, the shaft-liead 
maker, or the stringer ? “ Why, the bowyer, of course,” said Catche- 
mayde, standing up as usual for bis ownjeraft; “a bow, mark me, is 
like a human body, and, if so, 1 pray thee what would be ^he use of the 
head or the sinews, if one lacketh the back-bone V* tatchemayde here 
looked wondrous, wise, as if he had accomplished a figure of speech of 
uncommon beauty, and had started a proportion of uiiansweniblo logic. 
For ourselves^ we see neither the logic nor tlie beauty ; but those win m 
he addressed, seemed to think the allegory well deserving to be answered 
in a similar strain of figurative reasoning, for Silkworm replied — 

“ But thy back-bone, as thou callest the bow-staff, would avail thee 
nought, but for the strings, or sinews, as I call them, to bend it to thy 
will.” 

“ Nor either do much service,” said Checklocke, but for the sharp 
head to direct the aim ; and m'y heads are sharp enough to strike con- 
viction into the thickest skull ii^ CKristendont. 1*11 warrant them to 
penetrate an inch boaird at eight hiAidied feet/' 

‘‘ shot from one of my bows,” mpliedp Qatchemayde. 

“ And that bow strung by me/* retorted Silkworm. 

‘‘ And the arrow-shaft boiled, pared, and feathered by your humble 
servant,” said a sharp-nosed little man, an arrow-maker. It's my 
opinion, neighbours,” he continued, “that mote depends upon the 
straightness of the arrow-shaft and tha goose’s feathers, than all your 
handy-works together. . An arrov^ of an ounce weight, well mounted 
with two equal feathers, plucked . from the white wing of a gander of 
two years old, and one from a goose that’s brown or gray, to mark the 
proper placing of the arrow, will — will — will 

“ Wilt thou hold thy peace ?** interrupted Father Brassifijaw. 
“ Cease this senseless jargon of yiy trades, shake hands in amity, for if 
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but one of ye lend Lot the others aid, believe me, we shall see no more 
victories like CressyJ Agincourt, or Poictiers — ^you four must never 
quarrel, or woe to tiiecland we live in. All England's greatness owe we 
to the bow and aiTOW ; and to whom, I prqy ye, do we owe the arrow 
or the bow ? Why, to you four combined, do we not ? So come, shake 
hands, and I'll join ye in the drinking of apother bowl." 

This well-timed flattery product an ihs^antaneous effect, and a 
thumping bowl was about to be ordered, when mine host entering, on* 
nounced that the sky had become suddenly illumined by a raging confla* 
gration somewhere by the Minories. 

“ The Minorics!" exclaimed Father Brassinjaw, rising;* but waiting 
not the answer, he burned away himself to learn the truth, hlost or 
the other visitors of the Cardinal's Hat followed his example ; the rest 
ascended to the roof of the house, whence a distant view of the destruc- 
tion going on could be observed. Father Brassinjaw had not proceeded 
far before his worst fears were conflnned ; so, pushing on more rapidly, 
he soon reached the postern gate, where, as we have before stated, ho 
liad nearly been trampled under the feet of tlie horses that were carrying 
the litter in which lay Alyce He wet. So anxious was he to reach tlie 
Convent, that he did not perceive whom he had then passed, but uttering 
the oath before-mentioned, and accelerating his speed almost into a run, 
he continued his road to the nunnery. When arrived there, and with a 
glance seeing the vast destruction that had so quickly been GonsumiHiitcd, 
he made no stay to ask particulars, but learning that the Abbess was 
in safety at tlie flurm, he was soon there too, and in the presence of the 
superior of the nuns of St. Clair. Sad work, this, holy sister," he 
said, puffing and blowing, and in a tone made almost inaudible from 
want of breath; ^^but deeply as I was buried in my devotions on the 
Bridge, 1 lost not a moment in flying-- 1 speak metaplrorically, for, woe's 
me I I'm but an indiflerent figure for such aerial exercises-— yes, in 
flying to your assistance, and how with my prayers— r-" 

Ihuycrs !" ejaculated the Abbess, with an expression of utter con- 
tempt, and with a look as black as night. Prayers — dig prayers, in- 

deed!" 

“ Oh, ay — ^yes, yes" — ^replied the saintly &ther ; “ I see, 1 8.ce we are 
alone; 1 had forgotten that ; so^ we may both throw off our masks. 
But in the name of all the saints that cver^ and never, were, why that 
frown ? Sister, thy iace looks as black as the burnt beams of yonder 
Convent . . * 

Have I not ample cause to look black," replied the Abbess, ^^and 
blackest of all at thee ? Is not ,the very roof of my house now smoulder- 
ing in the ruins of the lowest vaults ? but that is a trifle, which a slight 
manoeuvring that we well understand, Would raise again higherand firmer 
than ever : but you have brought upon us a trouble that may not only 
remove the roof from over our beads, Imt the veiy foundations from 
beneatl^our feet." 

“ What means my gentle Savage?" inquired Brassinjaw. 

The Father did not . place his words thus as a jest, or insult — ^the 
Abbess's name was really Savage. Elizabeth Savage was the last supe- 
rior of the nuns of St. Cl^, at the Convent of the Minoresses— hence our 
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Minorics. And it was this same Elizabeth Savage, ^ho at the general 
suppression of the monasteries in 1539, surrendered the house of the 
** Poor Clares," as they were called, into the hands of dlenry the Eighth, 
who was to allow her a small pension, which, we beUeve, like most 
others of the sort, was never paid. 

Not only Savage am 1 |>v name,** she replied, but savage thou 
shalt iind me in my nature. And this is what 1 mean — ^you have de- 
ceived me — the ma^ girl in the cell ** • 

Good heavens !" exclaitned Brassinjaw, had forgotten her ; thu 
saints forbid that she be buried in the ruins I Speak quickly, is she 
safe?" - 

Safer than we are,** replied the Abbess ; ^^and all through your de- 
ceiving me. Your hypocris;^ is so consummate, and, from Jialiit, so 
essential to your very breathing, that mothinks you'd die outright, were 
it but for one moment taken from you. Why not have told me who 
and what she was ?" 

** And how know you now her name, or state ?** said Brassinjaw, 
somewhat alarmed. 

I know them both from one that cannot be deceived — her hus- 
band.** 

Hewet !** exclaimed the saintly Father. 

lie has been here," and found his wife confined as a lunatic in our 
cells beneath the Convent. You mbst account for this ; I cannot, nor 
will I jeopardise myself or my nuns in screeifing you. The King lacks 
not the will, but a pretext for ruining us all — ^you have placed one in his 
hands. The merchant, they tell me, too, is now in favour with tk.e 
Queen, because he seeks out costly baubles to feed her vanity. She is 
no favourer of our creed, and will, to serve her handsome merchant, 
work on the King to our xmdoing. You h&ve nused up a pretty enemy, 
in truth." 

Then you must raise a prettier friend to answer it," replied Brass- 
injaw ; I mean, young Horton." 

‘‘Horton!" exclaimed the Abbess. “Your blind folly makes me 
laugh with scorn. Do you so soon forget the hand we both have had in 
the marriage of Eoline with the Cripple of the Bridge ? A' likely friend, 
forsooth, we may look for in Harty Horton, the minion of our deadliest 
foe, the accursed Cromwell." 

“ Sister,” said Brassinjaw, “it is useless to lose our time in reviling 
each othef. You have a strong brain, stronger than mine, I know. 1 
therefore at once throw myself humbly on thy mercy. If you assist 
him not, by your superior wisdom, poor Father Brassinjaw is lost for 
ever." 

The hypocrite knew, that let a woman be a saint or sinner, a leader 
in the vanities of the outward world, or humble servant of some secluded 
shrine, the way for man to conquer, ris by absolute submission. The 
moment the Abbess found she had no obstacle to combat, her mind took 
a totally new turn. “ If you would have me advise you,** she said, “ in 
tliis woful strait you have brought upon yourself, speak for once openly 
and with truth. I know the ditficuU task I am imposing upon you ; 
but those who are learned in theAealing art, cannot adniinister remedies 
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^'ith success, utiId'Ss they first be made aware of tlie full extent and 
causes of the disease they are called to conquer. Firstly, answer me, 
what made you brifig the woman here V* 

“ The hope of gain/* he replied, unhesitatingly. 

« Your answer carries truth with it in every word," said the Abbess ; 
** but how did you seek to accompli^ the end in view? Tell me all 
and every thing. I cannot give you absolution, nor even promise hope, 
unless your confession be full and ample.*’ 

It shall be," said Father Brassinjaw, who felt that it would be a 
difficult task to rescue himsdf from the dilemma into which chance cir- 
cumstances had thrown him, unless aided by the good service of the 
Abbess of St. Clair. From what he now disclosed, it appeared lie 
had received from Sir Filbut Fussy several large sums of money for the 
revelation of coiifessions which Alyce, as the reader may guess, had 
never made. These, he said, he took care to shape in such a manner, 
that Sir Filbut’a vanity and hopes were fed at every word. Brassinjaw 
finding that the more' flattering to his dupe he made these mock con- 
fessions, the greater was his own reward, framed them so extravagantly, 
that Sir Filbut, believing his power over Alyce had now become aliso- 
lute, determined at once to fly with her. He wrote the letter, which 
was afterwards found by Flora, tom and burnt ; and Horton being ab- 
sent with the merchant at Hampton Court, he insisted upon Brassinjaw 
delivering it to the lovely Alyce. This he undertook to do, without ever 
intending to fulfil his promise. HisTplan was to destroy the letter, and 
then trump up any tale he found most applicable to the circumstances, to 
account for Alyce’^ non-compliance witii its ardent prayer. Fate, how- 
ever, was at work to bring all these vile schem^ to a climax and an end ; 
for it so happe^ied, that Sir Filbut insisted upon accompanying the saintly 
Father almost to the door of the merchant’s dwelling, as ho hied liiiii on 
his promised mission ; and then, with impatient anxiety, awaited the re- 
turn of Brassinjaw with the hoped for reply. This was hurrying mat- 
ters to a conclusion with a precipitation little expected by the priest ; 
but finding all remonstrance unavailing, he repaired to the dwelling of 
the unconscious victim on the Bridge, where, making some frivolous 
excuse for his untimely visit, not that any was required by Alyce, wlio, 
in her religious views, was a^ bigot in the fullest sense of t}ie word, and 
regarded all her confessor advanced as sentences of holy inspiration, he 
left her, and returning to the expectant Sir Filbut, delivered a most im- 
passioned reply, promising that the lovely Alyce would be ^t the spot 
appointed. To this spot it was Brassinjaw’s intention to go instead, as 
if sent by Alyce, with an excuse for the unavoidable disappointment. 
Thus then they parted ; the one to make his ultimate arrangements for his 
intended flight, the other to count his gains, and laugh at the credulity 
of his wealthy dupe. When at his lodging, comfortably seated before a 
rich repast, the priest bethought lymself of a little amusement, in reading 
over the undelivered letter of Sir Filbut, when, thrusting his hand into 
the bosom of his vest, he was somewhat surprised to find it not there ; 
but recollecting that he had placed it between the leaves of his breviary, 
that he usually carried under his arm, he took it up, but although he 
examined it leaf by leaf, no kii§t could he find. He rated himself 
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loundly for his own carelessness ; but there being nJhelp for the mis< 
hap, he consoled himself with an extra glass or two of Rhenish wine, and 
soon forgot his vexation in sleep. The letter had fidlen from the book 
upon the floor of Alyce's apartment, and, as the reader is aware, was 
them found by her. When the appointed hour had arrived, the aflaira 
of his chapel on the Bridge eavised him for a time to delay his meeting 
with Sir Filbut ; at last he started to the iiysting-place, whei^ what was 
Ids surprise to see in the distance Alyce weeping, and at her feet Sir 
Filbut Fussyv^ Almost at the same instant, the knight arose, and 
hurried from the place ; and then had Brassinjaw, bursting with rage, 
for he believed he had himself been duped by Alyce, approached her,., 
and sent forth such a volley of holy denunciations, and -appalling anathe- 
mas against her for her deceit, that the poor simple-minded creature Tell 
at his feet in a deadly swoon, as he was declaring he saw behind her the 
Evil Fiend, standing ready to bear away her guilty soul. 

I thought,"' said Brassinjaw to the Abbess, ^Hhia faintingwas but one ot 
your sex's often-repeated tricks to disarm us men of our anger, so I heeded 
not her death-like trance, but waited patiently her own pleasure to recover ; 
when she did, 1 renewed my mal^ctions. She protested her innocence 
of knowing aught she had not already confessed, which really was no- 
thing. But 1 still believed myself deceived ; the more so, as I told her, 
on account of my having met a strange woman with her child, who when 
questioned whither she was taking it, replied, ^ to its mother.' This 
alarmed her greatly, but, as I thought, only because 1 had discovered her 
intent ; so, as a last resource to drive her to divulge all, 1 enjoined her 
our severest penance. Your Convent being close at hand, 1 led her 
hither;, you had been absent for some weeks, nor were you soon expected 
to retuni. I placed her, unseen, in the secret apparition (ell, telling her 
that if she kept back but a single word, or refus^ to confess what she 
had done with the child, the fiend would ere long appear before her 
eyes. 1 left her there for some hours alone in utter darkness ; when I 
thought her mind was wrought up by terror to the proper pitch, I then, 
by the magic lantern's aid, first caused a speck of light to appear upon 
the wall of the cell. I listened, and could hear ^ her teeth chattering 
witli fear. ^ Oh, save me ! save me V she exclaimed ; but when I 
caused the spectre to start suddenly intd gigantic form, she uttered one 
fearful cry, and fell as if dead upon the floor. 1 now found 1 had mis- 
calculated the strength of the mind upon which I had been working ; 
and yet 1 should have known il, for Dame Alyce has been in my leading 
strings for this many a year ; but my rage and passion blinded me. An 
ague fit was on her frame, a stupor appeared to have seized upon every 
fibre of her brain ; kindness, nor threats, could force her to utter a single 
word, excepting * Save me, save me I' This she ever repeats upon hearing 
my voice, after having uttered a wildland fearful scream. Eoline alone 
knew of her being here, until your return, and fully believes th^ tale 
she told to you, that it was some poor demented thing that I had found 
wondering about homeless and friendless The truth is, I had now 
involved myself in a labyrinth of perplexities, from which I knew not 
how to extricate myself, so that day^by day slip^wd by witliout my being 
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able to detcnnin^upon what course to steer my way. You now know 
all. Advise, and 1 will follow your advice, be it what it may.'* 

Had you told me all this before," said the Abbess, *^how much 
anxiety you might have saved yourself. I see no difficulty in the case 
at all ; keep your own counsel, know nothing of what has transpired, and 
leave the rest to me. But remember, m^ house is in ruins, and must be 
rebuilt; you may guess my meaning. ^Yoiir attempt at deceiving rne 
must and shall be paid for. Sir Fiibut's gold will shine as brightly in 
my chapel as in yours." 

Father' Brossinjaw vowed by every saint he could bring to memory, 
how liberal he intended to be ; and so finding his fears greatly dimi- 
nished by the promised assistance of the Abbess, he took his leave, and 
fudfing, as he very often did, in want of a little stimulant to support his 
weary spirit, he determined to solace himself for one hour more in the 
lower room of the Cardinal's Hat, where for the present we must leave 
Kim, and return to Harry Horton, who, upon quitting the burning Oon- 
Vi^nt, joined his companion in iniquity, Beltham Spikely, to whom he 
related how completely he had been toiled by the scheming Abbess or 
St. Clair. ^ Ail 1 pray the fiends to grant," said Horton, is that she 
and all her crew may be burnt to cinders ere the morning. The only 
difficulty I had to surmount to reach wealth and distinction, was the 
proof of that girl’s existence or of her certain death ; and now to have 
found her thus unexpectedly, and then to have the whole game tom from 
my hands, and given to tifat degraded being, the Cripple of the Bridge, 
is maddening.^ But 1 will thwart them yet, with all their cunning. 
Although the estates are lost to me for ever, I still possess documents 
without which she can never prove her title, and those shall be this 
night destroyed. At least I’ll be revenged, if not enriched." 

“ Where are they V* enquired Spikely. 

Still in the merchant’s house, sewn in the sacking of my bed. Not 
wanting them before, and having had enough of other affairs to think 
upon of late, I had in truth foigotten them entirely. But as the night 
is dark, and the merchant abroad, 1 can once more safely mount to my 
old dormitory from the sterling of the Bridge, and, unknown to any one, 
bring away not merely those papers, but the rich diamond and the 
letters of the fool " . 

Why do you tremble ?" exclmmed Spikely, as he felt Horton's band 
convulsively seize upon bis arm, as if to steady himself. 

“ Have we not both cause to tremble?" was Horton's reply, uttered 
almost in a whisper; ^^have we not both cause to tremble after this 
morning's work ? How could he have escaped from the vessel ? But 
fate had doomed him to fall ; and that was why we met him so unex 
pectedly in the wood. But I wish his blood had not been spilt by us." 

“ By you, you mean," said Spikely, coolly. “ I had no hand in his 
deatl^ further than when I saw him coming, just pointing out that if he 
were allowed to blab, not even Cromwell’s power could save your own 
neck. But fear nothing ; thanks to my precaution in rifling the body of 
every valuable upon it, suspicion will at once fall upon your common 
cutthroats, who, it is well known, would kill a dozen men for a dozen 
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pold noMoa. Depend upon it, when the body shall Se found, which juay 
not be yet for many a day, it will end exactly as 1 have foretold.*' 

“ Heaven grant it may !" said Horton, attempting to cross hiinsvdf. 

It is the iirst blood 1 have ever shed, and at certuin moments my eyes 
seem swimming in it, and I feel like a " 

“ Coward I" said Spikcly,*witli a sneer. 

“ Coward, I am none,” rejilied Horton ; “ and that, even you may 
one day learn, if you chafe me thus. Let us in here,” he continued, uJi 
they were passing a wine sliop ; ‘‘ the cold has seized upon my heart.” 
They entered, and Horton took two whole glasses of strong spivits, which 
for a time seemed to renew the powers of bolli mind and body. “ How's 
the tide now ?” he inquired of the helper. 

It's jit the flood,” was the reply. 

“ Tiien let us take boat directly,” said Horton to his companion ; “ wo 
can safl lv remain beneath the Bridge at this part of the tide, and need 
not enti r the Cardinul’s Hat. I'd rather not be seen near the phico at 
all to-night.*' 

'JMic night was very dark, which favoured Horton's plan. When they 
.had entered beneath the siiiith arch, they tied boat to a ring in liio 
pier, and having found the well-known secreted rope, wliieJi still remained 
in its old place, Horton, with all the dexti rity attainable by long 
practice, mounted speedily towarda^the Utile window of his former sLq)- 
ing room. He was soon within the apui*Vnent, and having provided 
himself with a dark lantern, he gazed around. All scen^d just as he ha I 
left it. Spikely is right,*' he said, I am a coward, or why shuiibl I 
tremble now ? 1 know not wb.y, and yet my nerves are all quivering. 

TiCt me be quick ; where is iiiy knife?” He drew froyi Us scabbard a 
blade which answered the purposes of knife or dagger, which slipping 
from his hand, fell and stuck upright in the floor ; by accident his 
loot kicked sharply against it, wdieii the blade snapped in two, leav- 
ing a portion still in the ground ; as he stooped to seize the handle, 
he had nearly fallen, for the steel was covered wdth blood. I — I — 'll 
tear the sacking open,” he said ; “that dagger must be used no more, the 
Thames shall bury it for ever from man's sight." He flung it from 
the window', then Imrriedly approaching the bed, be threw oft’ the coverlid, 
wdicn his eyes seemed blasted by the horrid spectre he there beheld — it 
was the dead body of the very man he had that morning slain ! Tiie cry oi 
liorror that he now uttered was the one which had so startled the iner- 
cliant and those above. Horton knew not where he was, his brain seemed 
su'ldcnly on fire ; he flow to the casement, and seizing the rope, flung biin- 
self headlong forth, his body dashed against the pier, and he fell stunned 
into the boat. Spikely coinpiehended in an instant that some untoward 
circumstance had taken place, so slipping the rope from the ring, he pulUid 
with all his might through the Bridge towards Westminster. So severe 
had been the lull, that it was some length of time ere Horton rec<fvcred 
Bufliciently to relate what he had seen ; but to account for the appear- 
ance of the dead knight in such a place he found impossible, unless, in« 
deed, he chose to allow his reason to be led captive by the superstit’on 
of the times, and believe at once (liat he had witnessed an apparition 
18 
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sent from anotlier world* S^dkely scouted such childish thought 
and undertook hiin^elf to discover the right solution of this ghostly 
riddle. 

When the mercliant and those with him had recovered from the sur- 
prise into which Horton’s cry had for a moment thrown them, they felt 
convinced that tlic sound had proceeded frdhi the chamber into which 
the Bridge-aSiooter had had the body of the knight removed, on account 
of the expected return of the merchant and his beloved Alyce. The 
Bridge- shooter, taking up a lamp, was about to hasten to the room of 
death, when Flora screamed with fright at the thought of her William 
placing himselt' in such danger ; the truth was, Flora had at once made 
up her mind that the horrid shriek had been uttered by tlie unhappy 
spirit of the niuvdcred knight, and she thought it a tempting of fate to 
interfere in any way further than telling her beads, and running over a 
hundred or two prayers for the soul of poor Sir Filbut, wliom she was 
sure was then suffering the pains of purgatory. The rest having dillercnt 
ideas upon tlie subject, left her trembling where she stood, and hurried to 
Plorton’s room. Here they, for some time, were at a loss how to explain 
what they had heard, until, perceiving that the coverlid had been removed 
from off the body, wliich the Bridge-shooter declared he had himself 
carefully placed over it, they were convinced that some mortal hand had 
been employed ; and of this they were soon made certain, by discovering 
the daik lantern whicli’HoKon in his fright had let fall. The window, 
too, was open j so they at once made up their minds that another 
attempt to rob the house had been meditated, and that, in all proba « 
l ility, the unexpected finding of the murdered knight had so alarmed 
the' thief, that bung taken off his guard, he had uttered the ejaculation 
they had heard, and consequently felt it necessary for his own safely 
to make a precipitate retreat. The window was soon strongly secured, 
and the whole dwelling having been strictly searched, even Flora retired 
to rest with a tolerable feeling of security. 

The investigation which took place concerning the death of Sir Filbut 
Fussy, ended exactly as had been predicted by Spikely. The absence 
of every valuable from the body of Sir Filbut was deemed proof conclu- 
sive that he had met with his. death at the hands of common robbers. 
The Abbess had, also, proved a correct prophetess, for the tale she told 
met with perfect credence from the merchant, the only person who had a 
right, or felt any inclination, to enter upon the subject. Indeed, so 
j'iausiMy had the Abbess framed her taXe, that the merchant not only 
thanked her in words for her care of his afflicted wife, but bestowed a 
large sum towards the rebuilding of the part of the Convent which had 
been destroyed. The mind of Alyce, which appeared to be paralyzed, 
showed no symptoms of recovery ; her whole day was ever passed in 
silence. The only slight altcmtionr which took place in the expression of 
her e^es, was upon the approach of her dog, who never seemed happy 
■but when lying at his mistress* feet. 

Horton, finding it would be impossible to dissolve the marriage between 
Eoline and the Cripple of the Bridge, consented to desist from further 
persecution, upon condition that thtt Abbess still kept fast his secret. 
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8he undertook to do ; Horton promising to protect her and her nuns 
against the powers that were now nsing up against them. 

^ Having brought this epoch of our tale to a conefusion, we must here 
give our pen a rest, and for a few years bid farewell to all our friends on 
Old London Bridge. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

With mother*B pity in her breast 

Sho goeth, as she were half out of liei iiiinil. 

To every place where she hath KUppoHcd 
l\y likelihood her little child to And. 

Chaucer. 

Ni'Vrn had the sun been known to shine more brightly, nor the sky to 
look olearcr or sorener, than it did towards the latter end of August, 
1539. Could it have been the beauty of the day, for fine weather ev(‘r 
has a powrrful influence upon the spirits of poor mortals, or some other 
cause, which iiad thrown the inhabitants of Old London Bridge into such 
a happy vein ? No doubt the glorious sun had its usual share in adding 
to the delight felt upon this occasioti ; but there was a second, and a most 
powerful reason for being merry, which wa shall very soon explain. 
There was one odd circumstance about the tfoings of the good folks of the 
Bridge, which to a stranger would have conveyed the ided that the whole 
of the inhabitants were, in a body, about to emigrate. Not a door was 
to be seen without a cart, or truck, or porter, standing near it, each being 
loaded with the various articles brought from the different %hops ; but, per- 
haps, frona none came forth greater quantities, nor more valuable commo- 
dities, than is.jiied out of the dwelling of Master William Hewet, cloth- 
worker and merchant. The fact is, the 24th of August was near, and 
whom, we should like to know, was there then living in London, not 
aware that that day was the one dedicated to St. Bartholomew ? Now, 
it so happened, tliat some good four hundred years before our tale 
bcgaii/a certain King Henry the First, of England, had a certain jester, 
named Bahcre. Kahere thinking he Tould do something better for 
himself than to be laughed at all his life, turned monk, and built a most 
magnificent priory with other people’s money. The King gave him the 
ground, which at that time was a most unpromising spot on one side of 
Smith field, the only dry part of which is said to have been ornamented 
by a gallows, on which tliievcs were hanged. - But a^few pretended mi- 
nicles soon produced a real one ; for we find that, ere long, this penniless 
monk managed to raise a structure which, for grandeur and riches, could 
be surpassed but by few in all the land. This magnificent edifice he de- 
dicated to St. Bartholomew. Every privilege the King could bestow^ upon 
this Priory, he did bestow, and many indeed were the privileges a crowned 
head then possessed; some of them have odd-sounding names to our modem' 
ears, such as soccage and saccage, and tliol and theme, and infangtheof, 
ford wit, hengwit, ward-penny, ave-penny, blood wite, fight wite, and 
child wite, tilling- penny, niaiibratre, and miscliinige, schewlngc, frith- 
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Bokc, and westgellteof^ not forgetting forefenge and whitfonge! All 
taxes were remitted,, for, strange as it may appear, the monks in their 
days disliked paying taxes quite as much as the laity docs in oui 
own. 

Now, there w^as another peculiarity about the monks of old, and that 
was, that whilst there was a ciiance of getting anything more, they werj 
never satisfied with w'liat they had ; so the Prior of St. Bartholomew, 
being perfectly aware that the greater the number of persons he could 
get to visit the Monastery on St. Bartholomew's day, the more would 
his shrine be loaded by onerings, hit upon the expedient of asking from 
the King the permission to establish a FAIR in and about his holy 
dwelling. The grant was obtained from Henry the Second, and thus 
was e8^ablished the well-known Bartholomew, or, as it is vulgarly called, 
Bartlemy Fair, which continued to be holden for more than seven hun- 
dred years ; indeed, until within these last few years. 

A fair in the olden time was a very ditfereni thing to that which the 
present generation has witnessed. Now, it is a mere collection of gin- 
^^erbread stalls, and here and there a locomotive playhouse ; but some 
hundred years ago, a great portion of the mercantile wealth of the king- 
d( m found its way, en or, as we should say now, to 

these receptacles of every useful article, and thence was distributed iu 
small parcels, or retail^ east, west, north, and south. The two main ob- 
jects of this fair, afttr the one of bringing crowds to the shrine of St. 
Baitholomews w/^re for the collection and disposal of woollen cloths and 
cattle. The firat grant was for three days— the eve of the Saint’s day, 
the day itself, and the morrow ; but, notwithstanding all the eftbrts made 
by the city authonties, for the Lord Mayor end SherifTs possessed great 
power over this fair, the worthy traders and showmen found so much 
profit, and the citizens so much amusement, and pleasant opportunities 
for spending their money, that the three days were soon extended to 
fourteen. 

As nearly all the clothworkers and drapers of the kingdom congre- 
gated' at Bartlemy Fair, it was but natund to suppose that one of the 
principal shearmen, as clothworkers wore called, until joined to the trade 
or mystery of the fullers, which happened in 1528, such an one as 
honest Master William Hewet, would not be found wanting; consequently, 
we find the largest stall or standing hi the Churchyard of the Priory,* 
adorned not only by that worthy name, but also by the identical sign of 
the Golden Fleece and the Bag of Wool, which had been brought from 
the merchant’s house on the Bridge, and fixed over his stall. This was 
done to show the country trader that it was the same honest merchant 
and no impostor, who now oilered to their notice his costly wares. 

Having said thus much as a sort of preface to the fair, the reader will, 
no longer wonder what coulSl have* been the cause of such a seeming 
generat removal from Old London Bridge. Masters Catchemayde, Silk- 
wonn, Checklocke, and the sharp-nosed little arrow -maker, had entered 
into partnership, and built a stall with four sides, so that their four 
several tradirs, or mysteries, were combined under one roof^ and yet kept 
separate. .§ 

So extensive had Bartlemy Fair become at the period of which’ wc are 
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writing, that it stood in no less than four parishes — Christ Chur -li, Gre.it 
St. Bartholomew, Little St. Bartholomew, and St. Sepulchre's. Busy 
indeed were all the traders of London, as well as Aiose of the Bridge, 
removing their most tempting commodities to* their stalls in Smithheld. 
The artists and picture-dealers hurried towards the cloisters of Christ 
Church, for these were the^ullerics appropriated to the pictorial exhibi- 
tion.- Several times, during the day we are speaking of, had the Bridge 
been completely choked up by the numberless shows, each professing, by 
external decoration, that that one was the greatest wonder in the whole 
world. On they passed, ahd on posted multitudes of country people, all 
laden with baskets filled with butter, cheese, fruits, and poultry ; but 
the last was a rare and dear article ; but then it was coming to a market 
where there would be plenty of rich customers* so it was sure to be dis- 
posed of. A few droves of cattle, too, wended their way across the 
Bridge ; but the greater portion of this sort of merchandise came from the 
north, so the Bridge was not greatly troubled by them. 

A little incident occurred exactly opposite the merchant's dwelling, 
which raised the Bridge-shooter's indignation ; but being alone in charge 
of the house, he could not leave it to interfere. This was, that as one of 
the most 8plendidly-a<)orned caravans was passing the Golden Fleece, on 
which was written in letters of gold, Thb Grbatest Wonders in thb 
World! The Ileal WOOD .MONSTER and the INFANT 
VENUS," a violent screaming of a girl wjio was suffering from blows 
that could be distinctly heard, issued from the said caravaivi and these 
words were uttered by the woman who might be supposed to be inflicting 
the chastisement : — ‘‘ I'll teach yoi^ you blue-eyed minx, to look out of 
the window : who do you tlmnk will pay to see your ugly face, if you 
sliow it for nothing ?" Then camo more abuse, more l>lows, and more 
screaming, as the caravan passed on its vray towards the fair. 

All this happened on the day previous to the eve of St. Burtholoniew's 
day. Just before twelve o'clock at night, crowds of the lower orders 
hastened towards Cloth Fair, a name that has descended to our own time, 
and may be found attached to a very dirty little street, or lane, adjacent 
to Bartholomew Close, for here it was that as the hour struck which killed 
the night and straight gave birth to a new-ltom day, out rushed from a 
house of entertainment a number of tailors, shears in hand ; the leader, 
addressing the crowd, proclaimed the opening of the fair. Having done 
this,the»whole party of tailors snapped their shears, and with a loud shout 
retraced their steps to the drinking-house. The rabble, also shouting, 
now scampered off towards Smithfield, knocking and ringing at every 
house door iu their ro-.id, to the great discomfiture and alarm of the sober- 
minded inmates. When arrived in Smithfield, here the rabble in their 
turn proclaimed the fair duly opened, and then passed several hours in 
riot and disorder, 'i'he lawtul ptOcljmationBid not take place until the 
afternoon, and this was done with much state and splendour, aceordiiig 
to the following order : — 

“ The Aldermen meete the Lord Maior and the Shcriffes at the Guild- 
hall Chappel, at two of the clocke after dinner, having on their mofet 
gowns lined, and their horses, but^without their cloakes.* and there they 
heare evening piayer. Which being done, they mount on their horses, and 
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rir^ing to Newgate, ^passe forth of the gate. Then entering into the Cloth- 
fayre, there they# make a pin-laination, which proclamation bqing ended, 
they ride thorow the*Cloth-layre, and bo retume backc againe thorow the 
Churchyard of gi^at Saint' Bartholomewes to Aldersgate: and then ride 
home againe to the Lord Maior's house/* 

The proclamation above referred to was cead by the Lord Mayor's 
attorney, at«the great gate going into Cloth Fair, Smitlifield, and com- 
manded that ** all persons, of whatsoever estate, degree, or condition they 
be, should keep the peace of their sovereign Lord the King and then for- 
bad any one from selling “ wine, ale, or ^er, but in measures ensealed, as 
by gallon, pottle, quart, or pint, upon pain that will fall thereof/* No 
bread was to be sold, but such as was *^good and wholesome for Man a 
Body/* No cook, pic-ifiaker, nor huckster, was to sell any “ victual, 
unless it be good, and wholesome for Man's Body,*' &c. &c. See . ; and 
concluded by informing all who might feel aggrieved during the continu- 
ance of the feir, they could meet with redress at the Court of Pie Poi^’tler/* 
This was a temporary court of record, properly tlien called Pepoudresj or 
Pedes Pitherisatu meaning tliat justice was there as quickly done, as 
dust can fly from the fe«t. The proclamation being ended, the fair began 
in right earnest. Every conceivable voice that the ingenuity of man, wo- 
man, or child could invent, was brought into requisition. Gongs, cym- 
bals, trumpets, drums, wliistles, raUles, bawHngs, cryings, screainings, 
laughings, shoutings, all bur^t forth, as If let loose by the spell of silence 
being broken by^ the cessation of the proclamation. The whole space of 
Smitiifleld was surrounded, first by a row of small stalls, filled with 
thousands of various articles ; here a line of jewellers' stalls, there a row 
of those appropriated to toys for children. Cake stalls were innumerable 
—but oh, what* a glorious sight was to be witnessed at Pasty-nooko, 
or Pie-comer ! . It was there you could find at one view some hundreds 
of smoking, savoury-smelling, little roasted pigs — always hot, always 
ready, always delicious, and always disappearing into stomachs whose 
dimensions seemed to increase upon every coming mouthful. It was at 
this comer that the great fire of London terminated ; and some of the 
very houses which witnessed the preparation of these delicious little 
pigs, were standing wnthin these last forty years. 

At the backs of these smaller stalls stood the grand exhibitions and 
shows, their fronts towards the open space of Smithfleld cattle market ; 
hut the cattle caused btit little inconvenience to the gay throng,/or be it 
remembered that much less meat was consumed at that time, for London 
was then not quite so big as it is at this day, and Smithfleld was a gr«*iit 
deal bigger. It may not be out of place here to mention, that the term 
Smitiifleld ” comes not, as many have supposed, from the name of 
Smith, but is reallv a comiption of “ Smooth-pieli)," that place having 
been kept as smooth as posAble, on Recount of the jousts and tournaments 
and otfier exhibitions requiring a clear smooth field of action. Many of 
the shows would, in these our days, produce an odd effect — for instance, 
a representation of the ‘‘Old Creation of the World new Revived, 
containing the creation of Adam and Eve ; the intrigues of Lucifer in 
the garden of Eden ; King Herod's ci;pelly, his men^s spewrs Uuten with 
ddidren ; Rich Dives in hell, and Lazarus in Abraham's bosom 
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misted up with ‘‘figures dancing jigs, sarabands, a'ntics and country 
dances, with Spendall and Punchinello;" an odd mixture of subjects for 
a show at a fair. But the motiks of old had prepared the public for such 
sights in their churches, so they were now looked upon as matters of coui*se 
every wliere, and relished highly. A live hare beating a tabour wliile 
standing on his hinder legs, was a favourite exhitntion, and remained so for' 
many hundreds of years ; as did the same thing we see at th^s day in the 
streets, namely, a man throwing up three or four balls, and as many 
knives, and catching them in all manner of directions. 

Kdward Osborne and liis master were too busily employed in the 
close-yard of the Priory, attending to their numerous country connection, 
who came now to lay in their stock of goods for the ensuing year, to take 
much notice of the fooleries of the outward fair. Not so Flora Gray and 
the Bridge-shooter ; their veiy hearts, as much as love had left them of 
such commodities, seemed wrapped up in the delights of Bartleiny Fair. 
Every nioment they could spare was devoted to that fascinating spot ; 
and as the only pleasure the afflicted Alyce seemed to feel, was that of 
wandering about. Flora made the amusement of her mistress a sort of 
innocent excuse for being out in the fair from morning till night. Alyce*s 
fiincy, as well as they could guess from the very few words she ever 
s}ioke, was that her*s was a body walking the earth without a soul, but 
that her soul would again be her own, if she could but discover something 
tliat was lost. What that something miglvt be, no persuasion on their 
parts could ever t< mpt her to name ; if they tried to lead ^her to that 
subject, she would invariably place her finger upon her lip, and smiling 
fora moment, sink suddenly into a deep reverie, and mutter to herself, 
“ Oh, my poor lost soul ! but time — ^time — time ; yes, it shall yet bo 
found.” Then for hours after not a syllable would pasS her lips. She 
never appeared to have the least command over her memory. The names 
of all around her she knew, but invariably applied them to the wrong 
persons. Often would she address Edwmd as though he were her hus- 
band, and speak of her husband by the name of Horton. It was strange, 
hut there were three names she never uttered — those of her child. Sir 
l^'ilbut, 'and the saintly Father Brassinjaw. Once, the good merchant, 
thiitking that perhaps the pious converse of the priest of St. Thomas of 
the Bridge, much as he himself disliked him, might bring comfort to his 
adored wife, pressed Father Brassinjaw to try his power. The priest 
would hf}ve gladly been excused, but not being able to form any plausible 
excuse, reluctantly attended. The moment he appeared before Alyce, 
and she caught the sound of his voice, she was seized with raging mad- 
ness, rushed into the darkest comer of the room, and there crouched 
down, trembling in every limb, and exclaiming that the fiend who had 
her soul was still standing behind her. This had occurred soon after her 
restoration to her home, and having been tried a second time with exactly 
similar efiects, the experiment was %ever again repeated. She, ^fler a 
time, became again composed, but never ceased to be, as it were, search- 
ing for something she had lost. When she fancied she was perfectly 
alone and unseen, then she would steal about on tiptoe, and look into 
every corner' of the place. Nothi^ that she could open was left unex- 
aniined. At the slightest sound, she would hurry back to her seat, and 
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smile with delight^ at having, as she seemed to imagine, cheated those 
vrbo would keep her from finding what she desired. The fair gave her 
great happiness, foir here there was an endless opportunity of searching. 
The good merchant, - seeing this, gave Flora ample means to gratify hia 
Alyce, whOi protect^ by the 'B'ridge^&hooter, passed her whole time tliere. 
At night she would retitrn hotne worn oat^with fatigue, but the tutigue 
always produced a s&^d sldep, which appeared to benefit her strength 
of body, if her ’idlhd, * Every morning she was the first ready to 
sally /orth on her belovil^^ searclu. One day. towards the close of the 
fair, they were ^o'pjP^ by a Ore wd, dragging along some one towards the 
Court of the -Powder, to answer for an alleged impropriety of conduct, 

and whom should this-tuYn out to be but our friend, the Cripple of the 
Bridge-gate Tower. The. Bridge-Shooter, seeing him in custody, could 
not think ^ leaving it fntdid' in such a plight; 'so quitting Alyce and 
Flora for a time, he accompmied the Cripple to the rouit, It ap- 
peared that' the complainant was the manager of the exhibition of the 
^^Rral ' W^d MoNBtXR and th^ Infant Venus;** and as the 
Wood Mbhstier ^o rah tiie tnan*s account) had the night before over- 
eaten him^C at^fs h^tng repast of sawdust and the bark of trees 
(the real truth Was,' the man had been so dead drunk, that he was 
scarcely Hvihg at that moment) he could not appear before the public, 
lit order that hi^ audience should have a monster of some sort, he had 
applied to the Cripple of the Bridge to come and act for a day or two at 
an cnormoua salary ; hut -this offer had insiiltcd the Cripple, that heat 
once broke the head of thenoihplahmnt, and would, in all likelihood, have 
murdered him outright', had the crowd not interfered* Now, the Court 
of the Pye-^wdei^ .j^ we have before remarked, made short work or 
justice, so at oueb rnra the poor fellow with the broken head, for daring 
to insult any one hdMng aii o 0 icial situation. The man with the broken 
head could hot qidte undefstand the justness of this decision, but well 
knowing how useless remonstrance would prove, and might very ^likely 
add the stoidlkii to bis otber sufferings, paid the fine and left the Couit, 
rubbing his/head ihd g!;(mbling like a bear. 

After tth Bridge-dj^jl^ Flora, she led her mistress, who was 

as docile the very show of the Monster and the 

Venus. with childish delight at the ^y dresses of the 

paraders in frflrrtfW the Aow, and Flora was debating in her own mind 
which exhibition she should patronise first, that which gave her mistress 
such pleasure, or the next one, into which crowds were flocking. The 
show next to the ^lonster was a most' extraordinary one to be at a fair, 
and one tha^ 'could ' never -have been thought of hut in this year of the 
persecution of all tbh religious orders in the kingdom. The exterior of the 
building was painty to represent a monastery, and here, it was an- 
nounced, a mystCTy ** wbnld he ^enacted by ‘‘real monks and real 
nun84»* showing the world how jollily they used to live before their 
houses were suppressed, and explaining all the deceits they had practised 
to delude the world.** Such extraordinary stories had been told of lafe, 
f<»r the purpose of sotting the public against the poor niins and monks, 
that this novel speculation proved enormous “ hit.** These poor 
cicatuies had been doubtless what they professed, for at tills time 
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thoDsaiidfl of tlie Tuioitt orden were wandering abpid io a' state of abject’ 
want and* stamtion^ so that a designing speeiUatojr need looked' 

&r to have found as many as ever* he might ri^ulTcd< ' At this 
moment^ Edward Osborne* happened to pass^ and sioppra an ii|stant 
to gaze with sorrow upon ins dear mistreu, wlte was' quite absorbed 
with the gay sights she behai<i She took do notice -of Edward^ but ex- 
claimed, There, there/* and pointed toVrar^ a mito wlgi now ad-., 
vanced to the front of the Monster show. This nun was splendidly' 
dressed in green velvet and gold ; and on his head he wore a richly 
trimmed hat, with a superb and lofty plume of feathers ; his &ce was 
tolerably handsome, what with the paint upo^n his cheeky and the neatly 
trimmed beard, and elegant moustache. He was' just about to address 
the crowd) when a clown, jumping upon his shoulders, popped his hand ‘ 
before his mouth — ^this caused a roar of laii^ter ; as this told so admi- 
rably with the audience, it was repeated'seTOral times ; at bUtas the people 
appeared to cease laughing, the clown, the last time he jump?d up, 
tumbled oVer the head of the gentleman in green, and iq doing so, caught 
hold of his beard and moustache, and pulled them ojf ; then ran about, 
pursued by the gentleman, who ordered the clown to be placed in the 
stocks at the end of the platform, and then beghn to re^acyust his beard, 
6:c., amidst the laughter of the people. 

While he was doing this, young .Osborne said to Flora, “It *8 very 
strange, but that face, -without the Wrd, reminds me strongly of one 1 
have seen before, but where, or when, or under what circumstances, 1 
cannot bring to mind ; but I am certain we have met*bett>re.** The 
gentleman in green and gold, having replaced his moustache, began to 
address the company. The moment the moustache and beard were 
on, the resemblance which had apfteared tb Osborne, vanibhed ; so, ad« 
vising Flora not to go to the exhibition of the nuns, but rather to enter 
the one before them, he pursued his way to rejoin his master at his stall 
in the Priory Churchyard. 

The man in green said, “My right worshipful and dearly -beloved 
friends, on most occtudons, when I come forward to proclaim a dis- 
appointment, I do it with exquisite pain ; but now I do so with unutter- 
able delight, because the disappointment will be no disappointment, but 
a wonderful gain to you. You arb doubtless fully aware of the un- 
looked-for misfortune that has befaUen the greatest wonder in the world 
— the Real Wood Morsteb ? But I see you are, so I will touch upon 
that painful subject no furtlier, but tell you what I have -done for you. 
When your pleasures ate in the ^le, w^t care I for trouble — what 
care 1 for money ? 1 would starve ratherthan you^ my patrons, should 
be disappointed ; so 1 have engaged — ha! ha! ha!' he! he! her*— 
here he pretend^ to go into a most violent fit of laughter — oh, dear ! 
oh, dear i how can 1 pronounce tiiat wondei4^ name I But it must 
out — yes, it must out, though 1 bursts the effort** — ^here he once more 
pretended to become speechless from ladghing, and did it . so well, that 
the laugh became infectioui^ and an universal roar was the consequence* | 
then wiping the tears from his eyes, the man in green and gold went tin 
— “ Yes, I have engaged him ; 1 Imve, indeed ; but my mouth is too 
small to pronounce m great a name. * Oh, ye spirits o( magic, that o^y , 
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my commands, aid me — aid me !*' The words were scarcely uttered* 
when a gigantic placard flew up to the top of the show,' and on it 
pear^ the words PlDDLE’uM DOWNY! 1! Never, during the 
present &ir, had been heard such a shout of applause and laughter as 
this placard produced. The man iii green proved himself green in nothing 
but his dress, for he had been working up to this point to introduce his 
newly engaged star ; so, now the enthusiasm seeming to be at the 
highest, up drew a canvass curtain, and sure enough, there was the far- 
&med DiDDLa*BM Downt,*^ seated upon his travelling jackass. Need 
we say that the roar and applause now became redoubled, or that the 
steps were instantly besieged by crowds of anxious people, ready to pay 
their last penny rather than not witness the performance of one of whom 
^le spoke so highly ? 

This Diddle 'em Downy was, in truth, no other than our old acquaint- 
ance Knowy, the flying newsman. It may be remembered that poor 
Knowy had, when we last saw him, entered upon the boandal tbadb, 
which, like most scandal merchants, he found, for a time, a very lucra- 
tive employment ; but by degrees becoming bolder and bolder, he began 
to take liberties with those who not only had the will, but the power to . 
resent his insults ; so that scarcely a week passed without witnessing 
Master Knowy in the stocks, or with his back as black as his own ink, 
from sundry good cudgellings. Now, this he might have put up with, for 
what will not those scamps, we mean all who live by pandering to the 
vilest feelings of their readers, not do for money ? But Knowy, 
on one unlui/ky tday, happening to touch upon the irregularities of his 
Grace the King, found himself whipped within, we may say, half 9i,x\ inch 
of his life, at the cart's tail, and the pleasing intimation given to him, that 
if he meddled w'th scandal again, he would discover a cravat round liis 
neck, that he would find rather difficidt to untie ; * so he determined to 
alter his course of life, and thenceforth became a celebrated comic singer. 
He hud been fortunate enough to make an enormous hit, with the first 
song he wrote and sang ; he henceforward was known only by the name 
mentioned in that song ; and as this ditty was called London Rogueries, 
or the Life and Adventures of Diddle 'em Downy,” we may presume 
that of many of the rogueries therein rehearsed, he could vouch for the 
truth, for we suspect he had Ijeen the principal actor himself. 

So widely had the fame of this song, ** Diddle 'em Downy,” flown, 
that the arrival in Bartlemy Fmr of the celebrated singer thereof, waa 
hailed with acclamations. He knew full well that a little eccentricity 
in any way, always has a powerful effect in fixing the remembrance of 
any one, in others minds, so he invariably travelled upon an ass ; wore a 
coat of a fashion quite his own, which was profusely ornamented with 
imitation gold and jewels ; but the greatest point of attraction, was his 
originality in wearing a blue wig, with a pink tail ! This wi^ doubtl^s, 
intended as a satire upon the introduction of wigs; for this article of 
adomAent, which, in the time of the Charleses, became imiveraal, was 
unknown in England until the reign of Htmry the Eighth. The curtain 
>03 allowed to remain up but a very few minutes, for the sight of such 
a brilliant star as Diddle 'em Downy, was not to be viewed for nothing. 

Buiig-gtngle — bong-giiigle— bong-gbgle went the gong and cymbals, 
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trumpets sounded, fifes played; the man in green and gold walked 
proudly backwards and forwards, fiourishing a long cane, and ever and 
anon pointed with exultation up to the placard ; then placing his hand 
to the side of his mouth bawled out, in a voice that, seemed to be passing 
from a throat lined with sand-paper — Just going to begin f just going 
to begin ! all in 1 all in ! gll in !'* — The clown was released from the 
stocks— the band of musicians vanished through a slit in ^he canvass— 
the man in green and gold heading his troop of actors, passed once along 
the platform in great state, and then enter^ the show through another 
slit in the canvass— the clown was the, last, who, pretending to cry 
bitterly, swore to the people that he was now utterly ruinated, for his 
master had found a greater ftol than himself. 

So great had been the nish, that the common expedient of making two 
or three false entries, as if going to begin/* in order to tempt the 
audience to enter, was not called into requisition ; for indeed, the master 
of the show soon discovered, that the more frequently he could really 
begin, the more considerable would be his gains. 

It was not to be expected that Flora Gray should resist the temptation 
of taking her mistress into such a delightful sliow. Alyce appeared very 
pleased at being taken in, as indeed.she did to any new plack As they 
entered there were two money-takers, one on each side of the opening — 
a woman sat in one box, a man iq the other ; there being less crowd at 
the man’s side than at the opposite, they here paid their money for two 
of the highest priced seats, and soon found tfiemselves comfortably seated, 
to witness the wonderful performance of Diddle 'em DoWny, and the no 
less extraordinary, but certainly more classical representation, of the 
rising of Venus fmm the sea, and her adornment by the three graces. 

The entertainment began with a ^ motion” perfonhed by puppets ; 
puppet-shows were called motions, xepre^nting Noah’s Ark, the flood, 
the rising sun, and the sinking of the waters ; this was an every day 
sort of exhibition, so elicited but slight applause, as did the clown’s dance 
upon his own he ^ ; no, no, Diddle ’em was the attraction in the comic 
line, the Venus in that of beauty. 

At last Diddle ’em Downy appeared ; but here our pen blushes at its 
own want of power to express even in a faint degree, the wonderful per- 
formance. What words have ever been fi>und to give any just idea of 
the peculiar excellence of a Betterton, a Garrick, a Liston, or a Kean ? 
No ! an actor’s genius cannot be set down in words ; the wonderful 
expressfbn of the eye, the vari^ intonation of the voice — ^the features* 
electric movement, speaking without a tongue— are things that must be 
seen or h^d, to he comprehended. If this be the case, it were useless 
to attempt a description of Downy’s excellence. It is true, that we could 
say, how at the end of eveiy verse he twisted his celebrated wig into a 
new position ; but what position ? there’sethe point — what position 1 
Any one could twist a wig, but no dne could twist a wig as Doiyiy did. 
Another misfortune under which we labour, is to find that his celebrated 
song was never printed ; and although we have searched through every 
MS. in the British Museum, as well as in more than one foreign library 
— ^for Downy’s fame, and himself too, visited foreign parts (ill-natured 
people say at the government expence), we have never been able to meet 
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with it. All we know is, and this is merely traditional, that each verse 
expressed a peculiar roguery, and ended with these emphatic words— 

f 

» • . * be they block, white, faw, or browny, 
j^d tho* tbe^ got np with the lark in the morn. 

Yet none could be up to Di die Downy.^ 

« t 

and then, as^^was usual with ancient lyric poetry, the words were re- 
peated again and again— 

“ Diddle ’em Downy, Diddle *601 Downy— 

None could be up to^Diddle Downy.** 

Three times was the song called for, and three times did Downy 
vary the Rogueries, until the hearers began to think that the world was 
made of nothing else. 

After a pause, to allow the audience to sober down their feelings, 
slow sweet music was heard, and agmn drew aside the curtain. All the 
platform, or stage, appeared in mist, but this gradually cleared away, and 
discovered the representation of a calm sunlit sea. Presently, and this 
part was veiy ingeniously contrived, dolphins and sea Gods rose from the 
waves, and swam about to the great solace and delight of the audience. 
So beautiful was all this preparation, that the beholders naturally ex- 
pected the appearance of Venus to ouUdo nil they had yet seen ; and so it 
did ; for now a splendid shell began to rise, all glittering with gold, 
silver, and poarip, in which stood the youthful Venus, attended by the 
Graces. 

The girl who personated the Goddess of B^uty, was famed for tho 
s; lendour of her, hair, so in order to show that off to the greatest advan- 
tage, she first appeal^ with it in loose ringlets, so luxuriant in their 
growth, that they completely covered her whole figure, lower than her 
waist. 

Poor Alyce gazed at this scene with almost conscious interest ; her 
eyes were riveted upon the beautiful vision. As the music played a soft 
and dulcet measure, the Graces throwing themselves into most picturesque 
and elegant attitudes, began to part the golden tresses to display the 
beautiful face of Venus. Flora was so taken up in watching the counte- 
nance of her mistress, whom she had never yet seen to evince such fixed 
attention upon any one thing, forgot fora moment all about the show; 
when suddenly Alyce uttered a shriek that paralyzed every heart, and 
then franticly exclaimed — ** Saved, savedi my soul is saved !*" and 
fell to the ground in a death-like swoon. 

All was now consternation — ^the audience> rose in alarm — ^the curtain 
was closed suddenly; so piercing had been the shriek of Alyce, that 
other ladies in their fright began to scream too, and some even fainted. 
The more brutal part of thd assembly diegan to sWear at hating their 
enjoyment interrupted, and said it was ^^only Hewet’s mod^^fe at one 
of her freaks.** 

As Alyce was being conveyed out, the woman from the money-box, 
came to offer her assistance, but the instant she met Flora's eyes, she 
started hack, and, after a moinenVst)heutatio% vanished through the 
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crowd. Wlien they were in the open feur. Flora espied the Bridge- 
shooter searching for her ; him she sent off to acquaint the merchant 
with what hud taken place, and to beg of him to hasten to the Bridge. 
Alyce was soon conveyed home, where the merchant, with Edward am 
the Bridge-shooter had already arrived. 

Alyce sat very still for ji. time, as if endeayouring to collect some 
wandering thoughts ; she muttered ^ saved, saved I my soul is saved T* 
then she looked niimitely at the features of every one present examining 
them again and again ; then she passed her fair hand, in the manner of 
a blind person, gently^ over the face of her husband, as if to ascertain 
whether he were a vision, or a corporeal being ; when who can paint the 
feeling of rapture that flew through the merchant's heart, as he heard 
her, who, for so long had Sjeemed walking the earth unconsciously, as in 
a living death, say, William, I have found it, I have found it T 

The poor' merchant feared to speak ; he dreaded to break the spell, 
which seemed to make his Alyce thus consdous for a moment, that he 
was present. At last he said, Dear Alyce, tell me, tell me, what it 
is you have been ever seeking, and now say you have found ?" 

You know,** she replied, smiting faintly, and then almost whispering 
she continued, 1 have found the sdvation of my soul ?'* 

In what ?** exclaimed the merchant. 

Alyce first looked up to heaven, ^en flinging her arms around his neck, 
and bursting into a violent flood of tears, exclaimed My child, my 
child !*'. •. 

Nature seemed by some powerful effort, suddenly to havb burst the 
barriers, that had so long pent up in Alyce's breast those floods of tlu* 
heart's relief ; fit after fit of weeping followed each other, in an almost 
uninterrupted succession. The j^r merchant's hopes ugain sank, as 
he fancied he heard but the outpourings of his wife*8 now hopeless 
madness. . 

Good Heavens 1*’ exclaimed Flora, ^ it may— it must be so. Master,** 
she continued, there is more than madness in her words. I believe, 
sincerely believe, that she Aos seen her child.*' Flora then explained to 
Master Hewet all that had passed at the fair ; that being so intent upon 
watching her mistress, she had scarcely looked at the stage, but what 
confirmed her in her belief was, the woman whom she had seen at the 
doorway, and whom die now felt cerUun was the same who had stolei 
away the child. 

Not a*moment was to be lost. The Bridge-shooter, with Alice 
Vaughan, firom the opposite dwelling, who had ever been most kind in 
her attentions to Alyce Hewet' since her dreadful affliction, were left 
with the merchant's wife, while Hewet, with Flora and Edward Osborne, 
for Edward now said that he too had his suspicions that the mountc - 
bank in green and gold, would prove to be on^of the wretches who had 
formerly attmpted Ids murder, startedagain for the fair. As they went 
along they obtained the requisite assistance from the authorities, ol the 
Court of Pye-Powder, to enable them to search the show for the lost child, 
and thus armed, they hastened to the booth. 

When they arrived there, ^'Diddle* em Downy," was once more in the 
midffle of his song, but seeing officeli of justice coming on to the stage, 
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for reasons best known to Downy, he imagined that they could want no 
one but himself, so jumped into the middle of the pit, and escaped by the 
front of the show. • When the woman wearing the dress as described by 
Flora was produced, great was her disappointment to find a person in no 
respect, but the dress, resembling the one who bud taken the child. This 
she declared was not the woman she hac^ before seen so recently, but in 
answer to this, everybody belonging to the booth swore that no other had 
taken money at the door > that day, and indeed no other e^er had. The 
girl, too, that was now brought forward, as the youthful Venus, was but 
very scantily entitled to bear the name ; she was a rather plain bandy- 
legged girl, and much older than Aime could have been. The poor 
merchant's heart sank within his breast as he turned away. Edward 
Osborne was doomed, also, to disappointment, for the man in green and 
gold, when he had removed his moustache and beard, was very, very 
unlike what he had fancied him to be, when, as he supposed, he had last 
seen him. 

They all returned in a most dejected state. The only one who seemed 
to feel happier at the events of the day, was Alyce. A wonderful 
change had taken place in her mind ; which, although still unsettled and 
wandering, was less frequently entirely lost. There was evidently 
something in her own thoughts which brought a degree of comfort to her, 
and even the merchant could not qmte bi^sh the hope that still she 
might be restored to reason. It coiud not be denied that she now recog- 
ni^ every one who approached her; but could not be made to understand 
why they kept her child from her ; formerly she had never named it, 
now she would scarcely speak of anything else. Once afler a long silence 
she took them all by surpnse, by saying, How wonderful she is grown 
—and how beuutiful she is — 1 wish she would come home.** 

The merchant gave up all hope of ever again seeing his child. Not 
80 Flora; nothing, she declared, ^‘should ever make her doubt her owu 
eyes ; that was the woman, she was certain ; only, as they wore con- 
jurors, perhaps they had digged her for a time, but she should find her 
out yet — and her dear little Anne too, or there was no truth in dreams, 
or in cards neither.** 

The next day was the last of the fair, but Diddle *em Downy having 
absconded from fear, and the lack of beauty in the Venus being blown, 
and for other reasons, easily to be guessed at, the monster show packed 
up all its goods and chattels, and that very day left the ground. 

The merchant had been more than usually fortunate ; what "Srith sales 
and orders, this had proved the^ greatest year he hod ever known ; so 
while he is busily counting up his gains, and preparing for the next day's 
removal of the few remaining goods, not forj^tting the celebrated sign of 
the Golden Fleece and Bag of Wool, we will introduce the reader to a 
new scene in man's chequ^^ life. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

0 feigned woman 1 all that may oonfonnd 

Virtue and inAodence, through thy malice 

la bred in thee* as nest of every vice.— CHAVcnil. ^ 

** T WISH the devil had you, or you had longer legs ; tramp oii, I say ! 
tramp, tramp !'* This gentle exhortation was addressed to a poor child 
of some ten or twelve years of age^ who was lagging behind a woman 
shabbily attired. This woman was rather past the middle age, but still 
retained the remains of much beauty, of the masculine kind ; the ^rl 
appeared dejected, and from her limping gait, one might easily imagine 
her to be s^ly fatigued, or that her naked feet were grievously pained 
by the sharp sand and stones of the ground over which she was 
travelling. ^ 

Mother,** said the girl, I can*t, indeed I can*t walk faster, unless 
you let me have my shoes; mv feet are bleeding now, and the stones are 
80 ^harp I can scarcely stand.^* 

Just now,'* replied the woman, ^you said your shoes hurt you ; 
you*re always full of one fancy or the other : there, take 'em,’* she said 
brutisiily throwing them down right upon th<^fect of the girl, who cried 
out with pain as they struck against her ancles, take 'em, and tramp 
on quickly, or I’ll—" 

1 will, 1 will !’’ replied the girl, rubbing the tears from her eyes.with 
the back ot one hand, as she iiurriedly pulled on the shoes with the other, 
“ I will try to do everything you wisn, if you will but be Irindertome." 

Kinder indeed 1 a pretty deal L have to be kinder to you for," ex- 
claimed the woman ; “ why, you’ve caused me more trouble, than all the 
six husbands 1 have had put together. One’s generally trouble enough 
for a woman ; but all mine^ excepting the last, were what husbands 
ought to be, early croakers, and died off like gentlemen ; no waiting to 
be told to go. 1 buried three in one year then speaking to herself, she 
said, Bel's a tough 'un, but I shall see him out yet ; it won’t be long before 
he calls here, at the hair-way-house,to Uie bther world." As she said this, 
she turned her head significantly towards a laige venerable looking pile 
— it was the Hospital of St. Qiles's m the Fields, where the condemned 
always took their last drink, on their 'way to execution at Tybbume. 

It is strange to observe, how the march' of refinement in London, has 
followed in the wako of the gallows. The elms, or gallows of Smithfield, 
was surrounded by all the pomp and grandeur of chivalry and regal 
state. As the gallows journeyed westwud, and settled at St. Giles's, the 
court and high nobility tevelled westward totf ; the last fixed home the 
gallows found was at Tyboume, and ffere, has now sprung up an ej^ten- 
sive city, as we may say, literally formed of palaces. The gallows may 
at this instant be regarded as a homeless wanderer ; true, it now and 
then peeps out at New^te, but as if ashamed of its very self^ it quickly 
vanishes again, aiid as its visits are pow few, and far between," let us 
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hope, ere long, to be able to view it only through the long glass of 
snemoiy, and talk of it as one of the barbarous things that were. 

Having passeed t^e Hospital, or Religious house of St. Giles, the tra* 
vellers soon found themselves in the way to Uxbridge, now called 
Oxford Street. Along the whole mile and a quarter, the length of this 
part of the road, there was not a house to be seen, with perhaps the 
exception of a hedge ale-house, for the w^minodation of thieves, as 
much as fi>f wayfarers. The road was but ill defined, for in many 
parts it was entirely open to the fields, so that in bad weather, when 
the part cidled the ro^ became impassable, . the horsemen and waggons 
turned into the fields and made a fiir themselves. 

The woman and the girl pursued their way until they arrived at a 
spot, fatal to many of their firiends, the far-famed Tyboume Tree. Here 
stood, amongst others, one enormous tree, and near it the three-sided 
^lows. The woman looking up at it, said— I could fill those three 
sides with jewels, that would hang there and be real ornaments to it ; 
and perhaps I may yet,^ who knows?*' It was an odd locality for such 
people to fix their camp in, but at some distance up the road, might be 
perceived through the trees, an old worn out caravan or two, that had 
seen better days, for on many parts small portions of gold still sparkled 
in the sun, and had evidently been most attractive^iooking articles at 
fairs, many years before. 

“ Tm glad we're at home," said the woman, as they approached a 
very old man, who was sitting upon the steps of one of the vans enjoying 
the rays of the sfttting sun, who, starting at her voice, looked up, evidently 
astonished at seeing her. 

^ W'hat in the name of all the saints has brought you here to-day V 
he said ; to which the woman replied— 

“ Rather enquire in the name oi all the devils, for there's no good in 
our visit,^ I can tell you ! it's all along with that girl there." 

The girl looked at the woman imploringly, as if, although unconscious 
of having done anything wrong, she feared a severe chastisement. 

Don't stand looking like a fool," said the woman to the girl, “ Fm 
too tired to beat you now : take off your shoes, there's no need of wearin*; 
expensive articles when there's nothing to be got by it, and flu n to 
your shed, and mind you go tp sleep, for sleepers can do well eiiougfi 
without eating. The* girl left them, and doing as she was told, crept 
into the little gipsy sort of tent, where she begw to cry and bewail her 
wretched fate. 

“ But what's gone vnong f" said the old man ; I, had not looked for 
you until to-moxtow night at soOhest." 

“ Plenty has gone wrong, but don't bbthernow," replied the woman ; 
** get something to eat, for we've had a long walk, and a hot one." 

^The old man ascended in^ the room of the caravan, and soon returned 
with a couple of wooden trenchers, /m which was some cold poultry, for, 
as they took it wherever they found it, it did not signi^ to them it 
being a dear commodity ; this, added to a large flask of wine, made a 
tolerably tasty repast, and to it they both sat down upon the grass, and 
enjoyed it exceedingly. Being on on elevated pert of the ground, their 
view extended a lor.g way up the tbod towards London; the woman 
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casting a glance in that direction, rose fiom her sent, and fd^ing her 
hand over her eyes to shelter ^lem from the glam c#the sun, exclaimed, 
There is more wrong /ye(^‘; &r^onder I see cme cosning, who never to 
my knowledge, left ms nUiltnr whi^^ there was anything to be scraped 
off it" ^ ‘ 

She was right; /or that oddest of all odd figures, 

Downy, was nd||^^,apon his jackass. It being terribly 

wann, he wasfinn^di^.h]mf^' t^^Bis^hat; an odd shaped tlSsng, some- 
thing like the last centuiy ; a feather 

stuck out hoti^nlS^Iy fom; the sides were richly oma* 

mented with his for he had removed hi? 

celebrated which pink tail being tied 

to one of tl^^l^e ^gilt huttoh8'^OX:]&' eda^ :>He soon related the cause 
of his flii^f^^r vrhich he got at, and the woman ex- 
claimed,’ Downy, you mi thito.you are a rogue, 

and that'ri^ying something. mdlh, it sbis you the search 

was ma4d,''l^t better birds; Jb&if&cy mouliod Weir and the 

hawks were all at fault." ‘ ‘ \ ' 

Diddle, -’em Downy , did the meaning of her 

words, but felt that he had' his name by being done, 

but hod by his precipitate ^retreat^ost a good day’s engagement. It was 
too latpnow to gfiimble, and'lie was ashauned to go back, so letting his 
lovely steed loose, he sat dpum and partook plentifully of the refreshments 
offered. Th^ conversed ^ot a ti^^most affkbly upon the cto|ees of 
success at the coming' Xl^xhrid^ #lr; ibd the woman, 'having' plied 
Diddle ’em Downy plehliftifiy;'wW strong drinks^ tried all ^her power of 
fascination and persuasion, to' . tempt hirn tp break, his engagement 
with their riyaU^]i^h whom he wfurtopirfonn a% llxWdgd; but Downy 
for reasons best/ kpoyra to himselt; and really to his own absolute 
astonishment, ''|frpypd^ and positively refused every offer the 

woman tendened^ who, upon finding she could not make it worth her 
while, thought H useless* to throw away*her breath, so was henceforth 
silent. * -u . . • * ; 

Diddle ’em havh^ got 16U % l^ted, shut ^his eyes, and b^ame as 
silent as herself; thuSthptWr^ sat for some tilde; 
their own peculiar thought^ ' • ’ ^ 

The sun had now desoendi^ below the horizon— ^the>^timteth sky' was 
beginiug to doff its ^lendid U^ery of red and gold, 'ahd^suih6a farmora 
modest, buA scarcely less lovely^w^pf grayish blue, studded with stars 
of silver. At every step the gloribiwi^h in his |^-like march 

to drive night^round- tne-wpridii imd.ysho^r' daily^ blessingB on far 
distant climes ; the timi<^'moon ca»m bolder fi^i'^an^ihenrUke a weak; 
but presumptuous queen^Usur^ for , a , brief 'Bp^fce^thisWBOne of night. 
The last sounds of the feathered choiz^s .e^hii^^ away; 

the little choristers had sought their Isafy hom^' all aroundjivas 
still. At last the old man and bU daughter^ ming^ihdi Downy had 
fallen fast asleep, andtnotf^tbokg'&rKfrnfiiirtheirV'ar^^and him where 
he lay, and retired into the van. ’ 

It was sometime before Downy amke;/whanhe did, he turned him- 
self over on his hands and knees, ano then began to get up, somewhat 
20 
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atler the fashion of a cat, that is, he iirst bent his back into the segment 
of an arch. When he did get upon his legs, he shook himself once or 
twice, to call up thp energies of his gigantic mind, then perceiving that 
his hriends had deserted him, he determined to take advantage of 
the cool of the night, and the bright light of the harvest moon, to pursuo 
his journey towards the next fair, which was to bo at Uxbridge. 

Amongst that class of persons there wdb ^o need of much ceremony, 
so without 'disturbing any one to bid them adieu, he caught his donkey, 
fastened the saddle upon its back, and then wrapping up his wig very 
carefully — for that wig he regarded as his greatest treasure — he tied a 
dirty kerchief over his head, and mounting his dapple steed, started at a 
moderate pace towards Uxbridge. 

He had not been gone long before the woman, coming from the van, said, 
as she descended the steps— Father, keep a look out till I return; I grow 
more anxious every minute. I’ll walk and meet him — the Clipper’s 
not the punctual chap he used to be ; he’s either got drunk, or tiiere’s more 
mischief in the wind." Having said this she sauntered along towards 
London, muttering all the way she went. 

As her form vanisiied in the imperlect light of the moon, the girl crept 
from her tent, and having anxiously watched the woman's departure, 
approached the van, and ascending to tlio door, knocked gently, and 
whispered, Grandfather, mother's gone." The door opened, and the 
old man appearing, said half kindly, hali pettishly, Child, child, you'f. 
get me into sad trouble om of these days/ ’ 

Oh, OVaiidfather," replied the girl, you are the only Ifeing on enrtli 
now, who is kind to me ; and I am so hungry, mother has not given ino 
a morsel to-day." 

‘‘ Your mother says,” replied the old man, *• that if she overfeeds you 
she shall make you fat, and spoil your beauty.'^ 

I often pray to heaven that 1 could myself spoil what you call my 
beauty, for then 1 think mother would turn me adrift, and— and — hut 
I liave my own thoughts what I would do then." 

'I’he old man not having attended to the latter part of the girl’s words, 
he having turned into the caravan, made no remark upon what she had said, 
but bringing out some little dainty bits ho had really kept aside purposely 
for her, unknown to any one, he said, smiling and kissing her with real 
kindness, “ There, child, you see I had not forgotten you ; come up and 
sit on the top step, and then we shall see more easily when your mother 
is returning." 

Tlie girl did not require to be told twice, so running up the steps and 
sitting down beside the old man, for a moment forgot her troubles and 
seemed quite happy. 

The old man watched the child with great attention, and sighing, said 
to himself, “ Poor things were I not so old, so feeble, so dependent, you 
sho^d not want a friend to saye you; but were 1 to— they would 
niuraerme — noj no." 

The girl having very speedll;^ finished her meal, looked up in tlie old 
man’s face with anxiety, and said, “ Why are you so serious, grandfather? 
you are seldom thus when we are idone." 

The old man, arousing himself fAm lus thoughtful mood, replied, “ Oh, 
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child, 1 fear there's plenty of cause for our ell being serioos^doyou know 
what has happened 

“ All I know,” said the giri, *• is, that to-day ],ust as I was being 
shown dressed in all my finery, as Venus, there was a frightful screaming 
in our booth, and such a confusion created, that the curtain was closed, 
and every one was running about in alarm. Presently, mother came 
hurrying up to me ; she was^biting her lips and looking as white as ashes, 
and taking hold of my clothes began to pull them off; shd told Sarah, 
the tight rope girl, to put them on ; and then she herself changed dresses 
with Biopsy Sal ; and Ray, the Clipper, too, was at the same time 
s1ip})ing off his 1>eautifiil green and gold dress, in which he thinks he 
looks so fine, and as mother dragged me out the backway, I saw him 
putting the green and gold on ugly Tom. We hurried away on our road 
here, and that’s all I know about k, grandfather— but there must be 
something wrong." 

“ There has been very little right, child, since the night you were 
brought to us. You have forgotten that time, I suppose ?" 

No, no, no!" said the girl, beginning to cry bitterly, ‘‘ I shall never, 
never, forget it. And oh, mother did beat me so, the other day ; she bent 
me till she thought she had killed me, only because as we were coming 
from Rochester, I peeped from the window of the van, to try and see the 
house in 'which, when I was a very little child, I was so happy. Oli, 
grandfather, how cruel it was of \hat fine lady on the Bridge to turn 
me away, wlien she found her own child. Shb always told me / was her 
own, and I loved her as my life, and she used to say she fovdd me ; and 
then there was the gentleman I called my father, I loved him too ; and 
then there was Edw’ard — oh, I shall die, grandfather, I shall die if I 
tliink of it." ^ • 

The poor girl cast her head in despair upon the bosom of the old man, 
and w'ept as though her young heart were bursting. The old man wept too, 
and was working himself up to have courage to tell the child all he knew, 
when he saw his daughter returning. A word was enough to stop the child’s 
tears, as if by a Spefi, and make her fly to her retreat beneath tlie shed, 
or rather the old covering of a tilt cart, that formed her tent, the old man 
at the same time retiring with equal precipitation into the van. 

The woman came on in no very good humour; she mumbled, and 
grumbled, and growled, and then approached the girl’s tent, into which she 
pooped ; but the child was so far schooled in dissimulation, that the 
sleep she feigned quite satisfied the woman that she was safo and at rest. 
Presently she heard a sort of ploughman^s whistle in the distance, and 
soon aflerwards a countryman came jomng along the ; of him she 
asked if, as he had come that way, he had seen a man answering 
the description she gave him. 

What shou’d I want to see a mon for ?"«8aid the c^ntryman ; ‘‘ I 
seed no mon, not holy !" and again beginning to whistle a rustic jir, he 
moved on. He had scarcely gone a dosen paces, ere he turned round, 
and bursting into a loud laugh, called out, What, Nan, girl— -not know 
your Clipper? — then I must be well disguised, i’foith." 

♦‘Is it really you, Ray?” said the ^oman; ‘*but I’d swear it was by that 
laugh. I think you would juke if you were going to be hanged, as old Sir 
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Thomas More did when he had his head cut oflF~but why this disguise ?” 

“ Why ? I should think you could guess. It wasn't likely 1 should 
wish to be recognis^ by young Osborne as one .of his dear friends of tlie 
marsh, was it f 

Just as he had uttered these words, a very slight portion of the 
woolen covering of the gipsy tent, under which the girl lay, was slowly 
raised, the part was in the shade, but stiH something might be dimly 
perceived — the. shadow of a face. It was the girl endeavouring to catch 
the words they spoke. 

“ There are not many out of our clan,” replied the woman, “ you 
w'ould like to be recognised by. But tell me how matters have sped since 
the morning — ^it was my anxiety about that which has kept me up hero 
half the night.” 

“ Well, then. Nan, sit down here, and I can rest my back against this 
trunk of a tree ; for I've that to tell you that will take a little time.” 

Between the spot where they then stood and the girl's tent, lay the 
trunk of a large tree ; they both sat down upon the ground, and resting 
against it, were now very close to the spot whence the child was watching ; 
their backs being turned towards her, she listened in comparative safety. 
She had caught the name of Osborne, and her heart was throbbing with 
tlie thoughts of days now gone; every succeeding word they uttered, 
created in her breast an interest more and more intense. 

‘‘ Well, you know,” said Ray, ‘‘you were, as you always are, right 
to a tittle. You should have been a queen, Nan, for damn me, if any 
rascally ministers, or bamboozling ambassadors, would have thrown dust 
in your eyes.” 

“ Pshaw I” said the woman, in a tone of contempt, “ go on !'* 

Not an liour, not half an hour elapsed, before, sure enough, all the 
Ilewets were upon us, armed to the teeth with law and mighty authority, 
as they thought it. I am not one to trust to others' eyes, so had popped 
on this innocent disguise, that if they did come, as you said they would, 

I might look 'em boldly in the foce, and see myself which way the cat 
might jump. Talking of jum|Hng, you should have seen Downy jump 
off the stage, when he saw the officers — ^but of that anon. In came 
Master Hewet and Osborne, and their principal witness, as they thought 
her, that minx Flora Gray. , I've marked her, for her share in the 
business, I can tell her. Oh, you would have split your sides, had you 
seen the falling of their chops, when bandy-legged Sarah, the rope girl, 
stood forth as Venus. Oh, it was a glorious hit of yours; but I must 
own I did not feel very much flattered, when Osborne actually, as he 
looked at ugly Tom, in my green and gold, seemed to have great doubts 
whether that ugly rascal was not myself* Flora was the only one not easily 
to be done ; with half an eye she saw that Slopsy Sal was not my beautiful 
Nan ; and the go wouldn't^ have ended as it did, had not all our troop, 
man, woman, and child, sworn he^out of countenance ; for better safety, 

I ordered the show to be struck at once — ^it will bo here soon. But, 
Nan, although what is past may be a joke, what's to come may not be one. 

I have seen him to-day, that I would I had never seen. I have seen 
your husband.” 

^^Sfikely 1" exeknmsd the womai^ in a whisper so low that the child 
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lOBt the Bound, for she was really Beltham Spikely’s wife ; did he see 
vou ?'* she said in a louder tone. 

“ No, and I hope he* never may ; the 1 rate's like the dog in the 
manger ; he won't love you himself, and he won't lA any one else do so 
for him. It's my belief that if he did not so thorouglily hate Hewet 
himself, and could fix the stealing of the child entirely on your shoulders, 
without confessing his own shsQre as the planner of the scheme, he'd blow 
tlie whole affair to revenge himself on you. They tell ms it was the 
child's real mother who screamed out so lustily, and had nearly ruined 
us all, but they believe her mad, so it may blow over, and we hear no 
more about it." 

‘‘We must have been mnd ourselves, I think," said the woman, “to 
have gone so near the lion's den ; l)ut who would have guessed that 
alter so long a time, and under such circumstances, the girl Anne Hewet 
could have been recognised — a mother's eyes alone could have had the 
sharpness to penetrate such a blinding mist as we had thrown around her : 
but WQ must show her no more ; her beauty must be turned to a different 
account ; my uncle, the smuggler from Antwerp, is in tlie river ; he shall 
take her abroad ; she'll be worth her weight in gold there, and we be 
safer by her absence." 

The distant jingling of bells was now heard, which put a stop to the 
discourse. Spikely's wife and her admirer rose, and looking in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded, saw, creeping slowly towards 
tiiom the carts and vans containing the remainder of the troop and all 
their worldly treasures. # • 

The first van was drawn by two old horses, whose noses hung down 
60 near to the gi'ound, that they seemed as if looking for something they 
liad lost the last time they hsSi been that way ; around their necks were 
hung a few cracked bells, no doubt to keep the poor old things awake. 
Tliis was the van in which Anne Hewet had been so unmercifully beaten 
for endeavouring to look once more upon her former happy home. The man 
who walked at the side, with a laige carter's whip over his shoulder, seemed 
almost as much asleep as the horses. This man was Ugly Tom, and 
ugly enough he certainly did look, now he had moulted the green and 
gold, and the beautiful plume of feathers. Behind him came a waggon 
containing all the poles, platforms and rqpes, and enormous bundles of 
canvass, with which they constructed the principal building of their show. 
On the top of this sat Slopsy Sal, with her lovely family of six children, 
the oldest pot being more than five years of age, seemed to indicate that 
four of them, in all probability, formed two pair of twins. There was 
no necessity to have bells to keep the horses of this waggon awake, for 
the unceasing crying of the children answered the purpose admirably. 
This waggon was conducted by one of the most, miserable looking creatures 
ever seen — ^he did nothing but groan and sigh, and moan, and we might 
almost say weep. Now, who could this melancholy man be ? Who ? why, 
Master Merriman, the clown I When the poor fellow's spirits had^unk 
quite down into his boots, the only way he could shake them up again, 
was by a little “ ground and lofty tumbling so whenever he found the 
tears coming into his eyes, he flung his heels up into the air, and walked 
alongside the waggon on his liands ; tftis always had the effect of throwing 
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his bloo<^ into such a charming glow, that he couM be quite funny for 
at least toil jninutes afterwards. The last vehicle was the one more 
richly laden than a^y, for in it was deposited the. whole splendid ward 
robe of the company, including the green and gold; but there wero 
greater treasures in that four-wheeled cart than mere outward finery, 
lor here reposed the beauties of .the tro^^ the three graces, and Sarah, 
the bandy-legged tight rope dancer : there ^vas one rather odd passenger 
in this cart^^ which, in a small degree, destroyed the elegance of the party, 
this passenger was a little donkey of about five weeks old ; the fact 
was, this little donkey could not be trusted in the road, for it was always 
getting under the wheels, because it would not let its mother, a fine fat 
old jenny ass in the shafts, alone. 

By the side, to use a modern technicality, walked the “ walking 
gentleman” of the company ; he was a youth, who would doubtless have 
been very handsome, but having fallen fiat on his face when a baby, he 
now appeared to have no nos» at all ; his profile could therefore, not be 
regarded as quite perfect. This youth was about sixteen years of age, 
and about two yards and a quarter in length ; he was the son of a 
deeoiised giant, but so misembly thin, that he went by the name of 

Walking-stick.” In their little ballets he always played the lover, 
and he was now playing it in earnest to Sarali. Sarah had just become 
woiol rfidly sentimental, and was whispering to her heart the very words 
that Shak<pere afterwards wrote, and took the credit for — she was just 
saying in her thoughts, tHat sho ‘‘ wished Heaven had made her sur/i a 
man" — wfierf, Master Merriman, who had been vvalking upon his liancls 
1 art hoi* than u^ual, and was, thereby, thrown into unusually high spirits, 
desslroye^l ail the romance, by calling out facetiously to her lover, “ 1 
say, Walking-stick, just lend me yourself to beat my horses with, for 1 
have no whip.” 

Young Walking-stick would have turned his nose up at him, but for 
the accident we Imve before mentioned, so as he could not do that, in- 
stead of lending the clown himself, he was about to lend him a kick 
par derri^e^ but downy was too much accustomed to practical jokes to 
be taken off his guard, so tossing his Iiand up behind him, he caught tlio 
heel of the young giant, who immediately found himself flat on his back. 

Sarah screamed of course, and the graces said it was a cf/sgrace ; then 
Sarah protested that “ if her lover did love her, he should shew his love 
by coming into,the cart, for if he took the littlo donkey on hi«i lap, there 
mould be plenty of room this beii^ done, and the clown rinking into 
/lis usual melancholy, they trudged on quietly enough, until tliey came 
to where tliey found their'^raistress and her admirer awaiting them. 

Instead of pitcliing their tents for the night where they then were, it was 
thought advisable, in consequence of information brought by Ugly Tom, 
that they should, as speedily as possible, move as tar us they could from 
the ^icinity of London. All was now bustle and preparation for the con- 
tinuance of their midnight journey. Young Walking-stick's legs being 
the longest in the company, he was sent off in quest of tiie blind marc ; 
Master Merriman was employed in harnessing the miilo that was to drag 
the tilt cart ; and while this was do;ng, the remainder of the tieop alighted 
for a while, just to stretch their limbs and take a sup. 
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The old blind mare being found, anct attached to the sleeping van-^ 
all was ready, except the top being put to the cart. 

“ Come, Venus, jump up," said Ugly Tom, dying the tent a kick 
with his foot to wake her, “ get up, or you'll perhapii have your beauty 
spoilt, by getting one of the ribs of the tilt stuck in your eye.” 

“ And servo her right too,” said one of the graces, who always thought 
she herself ought to have bceiuthe Venus. “ If you stuck 'em in both 
her eyes it would be no great matter, for they are not much to boast of— 
they're not bigger than peas.” Now the young lady who* spoke, no 
doubt preferred eyes a little larger, her own being some trifle smaller than 
decent sized lemons— rather of their tint, too, and certainly looking quite 
as sour. 

“Up with it,” said Ray the Clipper, to the men who were holding 
the lilt ready to lift it, the moment the girl was from underneath, “ up 
with it, and if she will keep her eyes shut, damn me, but Fll open 'em 
with a cut or two of this whip !” As he said these words he snatched 
the carter 8 whip from Ugly Tom. The men lifted the tilt, when to 
their utter amazement they found the girl was gone ! 

“What,” exclaimed Nan, “gone, impossible!—! saw her lying 
there not an hour ago, sound asleep. Anne! Anne!” she called out, 
“hither instantly, or I'll flay you alive, if you come any of your tricks 
on me.” 

They all listened, but no sound f^l upon their expectant ears. Now 
a general Iiunt began, for they thought she must he close at hnn l — 
but nowhere could they find her. Wider wider became the circuit 
of their search. The moon's last rays had faded as the bright lamp of 
night sank majestically beneath the horizon. 

Spikidey's wife became more and more alarmed, for as the darkiu ss 
increased, their powers to discover the lost one diminished f every lantern 
they could muster was brought into use, and strange indeed was the 
<'llbct these flickering lights produced, as they were seen far and near, 
dancing about, as it were, like goblin spirits of the lieatli. Every tree and 
busli was examined, but all to "no purpose. One by one they all returned 
with the same ani\ounccmcnt of ill-success ; the last who came in was 
the old man ; he treniMed froinpliead to foot, and pale 'was his visage as 
he told them a rambling story about his having, he was sure, seen a ghost 
— he said, “he had strayed on and on, until lie found himself standing 
exactly in the centre of the three-sided gallows at Tyboimie Tree — it 
was therc^ while he stood trembling at the thoughts of ihe unhallowed 
spot he stood in, that he had seen a figure flit by, and vanish into tlie 
road that led to Edgware." 

“ Fool I” exclaimed his daughter, “ you should have told us that at 
once — ghost indeed, it was the girl herself, Ray, mount and after her ! 
if she escapes — but you know her value.” 

The Clipper and Ugly Tom took the two4}est horses of their stud, 
and mounting them, hurried away as ftlst as such steeds could carry^theni, 
diagonally across the country, so that by coining out some way up the 
Edg ware-road, they might cut off her escape. No gi*eat kindness vras 
ovinced by cither of the equestrians towards their poor beasts — no blow 
was liard enough — ^no oath was badiengugh to be bestowed upon them. 
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After havinff split their hedge-jiticks into shreds by beating the poor 
animals, and exhausting eveiy oath their tongues could utter, they at 
last found themselves in the main way, or road ; here they halted, when 
having taken a little breath, and allow^ th^ painting steeds to do the 
like, they placed themselves oh either side of the rood, and then slowly 
and as quietly they could, thev crept along towards Tybourne^ cx« 
pecting eveiy moment to meet the stuposed and affrighted fugitive. 
Whereteir Ihey came to a bush or tree, they invariably pas^d behind it, 
in case the runaway might take aUnn at the Mundof their horses’ feet, 
and hide herself till they by passed. 

Careful as they were ndt to leave a chance neglected, still they proved 
imsuecessfid ; at one time they believed they had found the treasure 
they sought’; they fancied they saiV a female form' approaching them ; 
they placed th^setves in the deepest shade, then pouncing upon the 
comer, fdg^tenedher into ftts, for she thought thm thieves, upon which 
they discovered her to be a poor old woman hurrying tq the nearest viliago 
for a doctor to attend her dying daughter. Not a few oaths fell from off 
tiieir tongues as they bade her go on her w4y. When they had como 
down the road aii for as.Tybottme Tree they again halted, uncertain 
what to do, neither of them liking to face the tigress. Nan, now they had 
proved unsuccessful. — I wish the fiends had swallowed the girl,” said 
Ray, savagely, before she had found her way among us : I was ever 
against it.” i 

Against what?” enquired ugly Tom) ** theta's always been some 
mystery heniging about that girl, that makes One more ilian half suspect 
she's not Nan’s child at all. Come Ray, speak out ; isn’t she the mer- 
chant’s daughter? you can surely trust Tom Blink-*the-gulls, or the 
devil’s in it. ^Come, tell us who, and what she is ?*’ 

^^Ask Nan yourself/’ replied the Clipper, who, we may here mention, 
gained that honourable title in consequence of his wonderful dexterity at 
clipping the strings by which the pouches, or pendant pockets were hung 
at people’s sides; the more common name was cut-purse from this 
distinguished stock has descended our modem pickpockets. Ask Nan 
yourself, an' you dare I*" 

Yes !” said the other, and bo onsufered by her teeth instead of her 
tongue. Not I, iTaithI” 

They stood beneath the tree for a few minutes; and looked around as 
far as the darkness of the night or rather morning would allow, and 
tlien, with reluctant steps, made, their way ^^their c<»hpaiiions. 

Nan and the Clipper went seine ^stance from the rest, and aigued 
the best couw to pursue- As the knew their intention to visit 
Uxbridge Fair, it was settled, tlmt they should immediately alter their 
rout, and push on to St. Albans in the way to Ilqhstablc, and soon 
by short journeys, exhilS^^. a day here, end "a day there, fill up 
the time until the great foir at. Bedford! The instant the plan was 
determined upon, the whole ca^, as it might be called, broke up, 
and forming the line, began to retrace their way to Tyboume Tree, 
round whi^ they passed, and turning sharply to the left, entered 
the Kdgware Rojsd, where we will now leave them to purCue Aeir 
weary way. • * b 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Joy of ibis world for time will not abide ; 

From day te sight it changeth as the tide. 

Chaucbr. 

Exactly at the time we are writing there were two men, the one 
in London, the other in Westminster, whose minds were equally torn to 
shreds by perplexities and doubts, as to what would be the best, that is 
the most agreeable, manner in which they should each employ his future 
life ; both were now their own masters ; both liad the world before them ; 
both had a peculiar love for se^^the one was King Henry the Eighth, 
the other the Saintly Father Brassinjaw. 

Henry was at this time confined to his palace by growing infinnities, 
occasioned by an unconquen^ble ulcerous disease, which gave him ample 
time, but not much temper, for reflection* Brassinjaw, in like manner, 
had equal time, and quite as little temper, for reflection, by being confined 
in the cage on London Bridge. This cage was a sort of sentry-box- 
shaped building, near one of the archways on the Bridge, close to an 
opening that looked upon the water ; by it stood the stocks — there was 
no door to the cage, but a laige cross of wood stood in the way. The 
cage being elevated upon several stone steps,* the passers-by had a good 
view of the prisoners within, and the prisoners within hdd a good ban- 
tering from the people without. 

Henry, who was now so corpulent, that obesity became quite a fasliion, 
was reclining upon a low couch, supported by cushions Sf amber satin, 
listening to his favourite, Cromwell, as he descanted upon two of the 
most pleasing subjects that ever fell upon the ear of Henry the Eighth— 
Money and Mabriage. 

With respect to the first of these, he was relating with what success 
his two commissioners, Spikely and Horton, had assisted in despoiling 
the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury ; two immense coffers 
had been filled with gold and jewels, each of them so heavy that it took 
no less than eight strong men to lill. 

It is notorious that Ueniy was a great stickler for the fimm of law, 
BO before he would have the name of Thomas k Becket degraded from 
the list of faints, tha great lawyers of the day were compelled to enact 
the childish farce of citing k Becket, who had been d^ some four 
hundred years, to appear in court, and answer to the chaiges contained 
in a criminal information that had been filed against him. Having 
waited with due solemnity for thirty days, to allow the poor Saint time 
to travel from wherever he might happen to and he not then appear- 
ing, sentence was pronounced, that Thomas a Becket was gui]);y of 
** rebellion, treason, and contumacy," and all the riches of his slmne 
were seized by the crown, as being the personal property of the traitor* 

Is it possible that such men fa Cromwell and Cranmer, and others 
with minds as great, and hold-ng 8|ation8 almost as high, could have 
ever become so degraded as to *ake part in sudi proceedings ; but all men 
21 
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had, from fear of the gibbet and the flame, so habituated themselres to 
follow the will of the tyrant, that they were little better than puppets, to 
be set in motion by the movement of his finger. 

The King chuckled again, as he thought of the treasure the two coffers 
from Canterbury would place at his immediate command ; and when 
Cromwell drew forth a list of supprossecji Abbeys, and other religious 
houses, and^ stated in detail that no less than six hundred and forty 
four convents, ninety colleges^ two thousand three hundred and seventy 
four chantries and free chapels, with one hundred and ten hospitals, 
were now annexed to the crown, his delight knew no bounds. It was 
at this moment the King first dropped a hint to Cromwell, that he saw 
no reason why, one day or other, his trusty and well-beloved Privy-seal 
should not broome the Earl of Essex* 

The King hi^ now b^na widower for nearly two years. Queen Jane 
having died twelve days after the birth of her son Edward, in October 
1 537. It had not been his o^vn fault, that he had thus long remained 
single, but the difficulty was to fix upon a judicious choice* Ever since the 
death of Jane, the Protestant party had been decidedly losing ground. 

Bishop Gardner, the fiery bishop as he was called, had wheedled 
himself into the good graces of the King ; it was he, with the King's 
Highness, it is believed, who drew up the celebrated Six articles," or 
bloody statute, as it was commonly denominated. 

Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was the most zealous of all the Pa- 
pists, and c^onsequently the Worn enemy of Cromwell* Both were equally 
deep, both eqiially unscrupulous, as to the means employed to render 
their party triumphant. Each knowing how great was the influence a 
wife ever possessed over their master, as long as he liked her, they were 
both anxious Chat he should again marry ; the one sought for a Roiimn 
Catholic Princess, the other a Princess of the reformed religion ; and it 
was to this subject, of vital importance to himself, that Cromwell now 
led the conversation. 

It appears that very soon after the death of Queen Jane, the King 
proposed to the Duchess Dowager of Milan, who replied, “that if she 
had two heads she might think of the match ; but that as she had but 
one, she would rather decline the honour." 

The Princess Mary of Guise was then thought of, but she was already 
engaged to the King of Scots. Henry then begged of the French King 
to bring the two sisters of Mary of Guise to Calais, that he might there, 
as if at a market, choose which he liked best ; but this, French gallantry 
forbade, so the French King very properlj^ declined. Cromwell had art- 
fully led the King on to absolute despair, in not being able to find a 
Princess in every way worthy of receiving so great a blessing as himself, 
for a husband ; he then told the King that he had just received the mi- 
niature of one of the ^aitest beauties in the world, the lovely Ann of 
Clev^, sister of the reigning Duke of Cleves, a Protestant, and that her 
“ education, ioMet^y and morals were excellent." Then drawing forth 
the miniature, by Lucas, the court painter of Cleves, he presented it to 
the enraptured eyes of his Grace. 

Henry could always fall in love ii five minutes, if he wished to do so^ 
and feeling that wray ip<*lined at this moment, he at once looked upon the 
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&lr face of Anne, as that of his future wife. Although, at this time no 
great beauty himself, he was determined to have beauty in her whom he 
married, so to be perfectly secure upon this point, it lyas settled, that Hans 
Holbein should start immediately to the court of the Duke of Clevcs, 
and return with a correct portrait of the beautiful Anne. 

Cromwell hugged himselj^ at the success of his new scheme, for Anne 
being sister to one of the Princes of the Protestant confederacy, he believed 
by this match he should place the star of his own dcstiiiy so high in 
the ascendant, that no doud the opposing party could send forth, would 
ever again be able to dim it. How poor, how weak and uncertain, 
arc all the schemes built up by man ! This, as he thought, well-laid plan — 
this, apparently sure haven for all his hopes, proved to be the rocky strand 
upon which his whole venture was wrecked and lost, for when the King 
saw Anne of Clcves, which he did in secret, he being disguised, she was 
so unlike the portraits ho had received, that he at once took such a 
loathing to her, that it is said, he had nearly fallen from sickness. 
Cromwell, as may be supposed, received the whole weight of his indig- 
nation : the i&vourite attempted to excuse the act, by reminding Henry 
that he had himself desire-d his minister to find him a fine large woman."* 
^Yes,” said the King, a fine large woman, but 1 did not tell you to 
bring me a Flanders mare.** 

We will now return to Father Brassinjaw, who still enjoyed the agree- 
able distinction of being laughed at ^y hundr^s who passed and re- passed, 
os going to or from the fair. Brassinjaw turded his bsu^k upon the scoffers, 
and leaning his back against the cross-post at the dooriVay, ruminated 
seriously upon his future prospects. It appeared that poor Brassinjaw 
had been degraded from his office in the chapel upon the Bridge, for 
having been discovered picking out the real diamond eybs from one of 
the images ; and tben, in his anguish, having uttered some rather offensive 
expressions against the most religious Henry, he had been surprised to 
discover himself suddenly left for hours in the public cage. 

‘‘ Once a priest, always a priest,’* said he to himself; but of what use 
is it, if we can no longer get anything by it ? I’ve a great mind to be 
revenged by changing my creed altogether; but what creed shall I take 
to ? that's a ticklish question.** He first thought of the Anabaptists, 
who, at that time, besides their peculiar theological dogmas, acknow- 
ledged no judge or magieirate^ no eubmission to civil /ace, no right of war^ 
or of capital punishment, except in so far us they were moved individually 
by what they interpreted to be inspiration of the Holy ^ Ghost. 

“ There are many points in this,*'lie observed, “ that would suit mo 
well. 1 like the idea of ^ no submission to civil law' — that’s good — very 
good ! ‘ No capital punishment,* that’s still better ; but — ^but — ^but — 
having said /^altwo or three times, he turned his mind upon the Men op 
THE Family of Lovb,” or Davidians, as tlvsy were called, from David 
George, who sometimes represented hipiBelf as Christ, and somethnes as 
the Iloly Ghost. ^ Why shouldn’t I become one of * the Family ot 
Love ?* 1 might then wear a silk liripoop, or any other sort of liripoop I 
chose, and might let my hair grow ns long as I pleased, and use a dagger 
loo if I liked.” I 

The long hair, the dagger^ and the liripoop, or hood of silk, were threq 
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things the Pope, in consequence of the growing dandyism of the English 
priesthood, had found it necessary to rorbid. ** But — ^but — ^but — " he 
continued, and having again said several times, the Pbbdestina* 
BiARS came under his examination ; these he ratb^f l&ed, tor they 
affirmed that * the dect coM not stN, nor the grace* 

Next he thought of the Arians, then the JIni^a&Uns ; but of^ these he 
seemed to tl>ink but very lightly : not so the h^t, Tsa Libertines ; 
this sect caused him to hesitate fbr some timR, and |^i!hjaps he might 
have become a Libertine, but for the ANTiN0iciiK8, who maintcuned, 
both by their teach&g ^d their practice, ihat the ^ chmn wm at Idmig 
to help dicmedv^ to t^tever foody raimenty goodsy and tAattele their-^, 
eessitiee required; and no ein or aibomihaihn tfthe oildmrdlddm'!^^ 
of any signifiaduky jrroMei oidy that (hey sinned not in Ae ittner 
Thisappeu^ to Father Brasimjaw so com^abie, so chant^kble f 
towards its own followers, that he had all but'made up hib 
he was suddenly caus^ to tum round, by hcarhig a lai^ bell rii^gat- 
no great distance, and a many's voice exclaiming, ^ 0 yes I 0 yes I 0 yes T 
It was one of the criers, or walking advertisers, who came to announce 
that the late landlord of the Cardinal's Hat, there upon the Bridgi^’ 
having been hanged, the whole concern, including the goodwill of tw 

highly respectable house," was to be soli ike eond/c/* 

The selling by the candle was an old style of auction, which is, we 
believe, in some few placqt occasionally employed to this day. The 
method pursued was tlus : A pi^ of candle, about on iheh, was lighted 
when the sale began, aiid he whose bidding was the last before the 
candle expired, was declared the purchaser. 

The moment Brassinjaw heard the imnoitpcement about the candle, 
a sudden light broke in upon him. He remembered the hSppV hours he 
had passed in that deli^ghtful spot ; how happy then would man be 
who could cidl that spot his own t His mind became suddeidy fixed* 
*‘The prophecy," he exclaimed, ^ the prophecy shall be fulfilled I It 
was always iforetold that one.di^ f should poMss a Cardinars Hat^ and 
now, cost what it will, that Cardinal's Hat shall cover this virtuous 
head ; it shall be mine. Ye^" he continued in a tone of great determi- 
nation, “ yes, I will relinquish the SnaitOAt, for a Spirituous calling. 

I will become a publican and he was just going to a^d smner," 
but seeming to feel that that would be understood vrt&ont ^presang U, 
he said no more. 

When the time came which was to permit of his being sfilbwed to 
descend from his unenviable exaltation, the two halberdieeB,'who acted os 
a guarrl of eftshonour, quietly nuoched away, and left him to do just as 
he liked, either to remain or fp ; bdtig no door. Father Brassinjaw 
crept from beneath the cross-be^ befim mentioned, and at once hurried 
towards the Cardinal’s Hat, to examine more minutely into his intended 
purchase. 

Not a nook or comer did heieaveunexamined. There were some odd 
things connected with this house, which, to any but one who hod had 
such a thorough schooling in the m’^steiies of deception, and underhand 
proceedings as Father Brassinjaw, m^ght have been overlooked, or passed 
by heedlessly. Tbore was not a single room, in the partitions of which 
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tl'.orc were not holes, through which those in the next apartment might 
eusily witness all that passed. 

Brassinjaw, observing this, began to feel already quite at home, so 
being alone at the time, he commenced examining every panel of the 
'wainscot, and sure enough, exactly as he began to guess would be the 
case, so it proved, for more ^han one were made to slip aside, and leave 
an opening large enough for a man to pass, and thus secretly enter, room 
ai^cr room, all over the dwelling. Observing a trap>door neSr one of the 
tables, indeed exactly under the seat upon which he himself had generally* 
sat, he took hold of the ring, and raising it, had nearly tumbled head 
long throughi from alarm, at Bnding it opened over the waters, which 
were at that moment dashing madly down the falls beneath the Bridge. 
Having steadied his nerves, he examined the trap-door, to see whether 
it was strong enough to be left over such a dangerous outlet ; in doing 
this, he became quite surprised to find the hinges constructed in a manner, 
that would allow them to bend equally well both ways, so that, but for 
a couple of iron bolts protruding from the opposite side of the opening, 
the trap would, when lowered, fall towards the roaring waters. Upon 
further examination, he discovered that these bolts too, were moveable, 
and could be pushed back, although they were held forward by a 
spring. He shut down the trap, and began to reflect upon the probable 
use to which such a door might be nut ; here his ecclesiastical education 
was of use to him, and brought to his mind the strange resemblance 
between this trap and the oublietles of the SjShnish Inquisition. 

Having once caught the idea, he began to think that if tliefe bolts were 
made to move* there was, doubtless, some method by which their move- 
ment might be accompliriied, without going beneath, and forcing them 
back with the hand, a thing, considering their positioir, almost impos- 
sible to be done. In looking along tlie floor in the direction the bolts lay, 
and observing a portion of the boards rotten and rather broken away, he 
stooped down, and endeavouring to make the small opening laxger by 
breaking away more of the rotten part, in giving a tolerably hard pull 
at it, the whole plank came up, and there he discovered two ropes at- 
tached to the bolts, which, passing along beneath the floor, entered the 
adjoining room. He carefully replaced the board, and going into the 
next apartment, found an empty cupboasd, at the bottom of which were 
two round apertures, evidently through which the ropes had at one time 
passed. In the back of this cupboai-d he also perceived chinks and holes, 
so disposed, that a person shut in the cupboard could observe everything 
that passed in the other room. 

All these discoveries, for from alarming Brassinjaw, or making him 
shudder at the thought of what dreadful scenes might perhaps have 
taken place there, rather whetted his appeUte for the acquisition of such 
a strange abode. Other parties now appeatjng, Father Brassinjaw left 
the Cardinal's Hat, more determiqpd than ever to become its sure 
possessor. 

Having once made up his mind to sevolutionize his mode of living, ho 
tliought the first thing to be done ^s to change his outward man :^this, 
by the by, is a very common coil^e ; many a rogue believes hnnself 
reformed, when he puts on the covering of honesty, foigetting that, unless 
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the cancer of a vicious lieart be tlioroughly rooted out, tlie fruit that 
heart brings forth will still be rotten at the core, however disguised in 
outward form. 

First, ril to tlie botcher," said Brassinjaw ; “my present habili- 
ments are but ill suited to the tapster's trade, though his and mine ara 
not so widely differing as silly people think ; the business of both of us 
is to intoxicate the mind, and make men fo6ls." The more he worked 
up his own Miind to the change he intended to make, the more did he 
try to believe tliat his new csdling was the honestcr of the two ; and 
certainly as he, and, alas! thousands of others, had exercised his 
miscalled holy power, perhaps, the publican would prove the lesser 
sinner. 

As Master Thomas Stow, of Aldgate, was a tailor of no mean repute, 
our saintly father hied him thither, where, as Horton had formerly done, 
he found the old man, spectacles on nose, his boy beside liim, both hard 
at work ; and, as before, the elder Stow was soundly scolding the younger, 
for thinking more of old musty tomes, than he ever did of jackets, jerkins, 
slops, or hose. 

Tlie cause of Horton's visit had not more surprised the old tailor, than 
did the announcement made by Brassinjaw, that he “ lacked a comely 
suit of newest cut," and, odd enough for an intended publican, he desired 
it might be made “ of some right ^ber colour" — we fear it w’oiild be 
the only part about him that would * remain sober, if once he took pos- 
session of the Oardmal’s Hal. 

The old 'uubr took off his spectacles, wiped them, and then put them 
on again, and looking full in the face of Brassinjaw, he exclaimed with 
surprise, “ Why, holy father, I should have as much expected to have 
seen Saint Thomas a Becket himself, rest his holy bones, walk in upon 
such an errand, as Father Brassinjaw." 

“And I should have as soon expected," replied Brassinjaw, “ to have 
seen so wise a tailor, as Master Stow is known to be, swallow lii.s own 
goose to cure an indigestion, as to have heiurd him call that rascally 
rebel, k Becket, a saint ! Why, know you not, man, that our most 
religious King, the gentle-hearted Henry — " here Brassinjaw frowning 
mumbled something to himself, which was no doubt an eulogistic ex- 
pression, far too flattering to His Grace the King, to be uttered aloud— 
“ Yes, the King in his great wisdom, has found out, what any other fool 
— I mean awy fool, might have done for the last four hundred years, that a 
Becket was but a counterfeit Saint, otherwise, why didn't he, thectlier day, 
face the laivyers, and answer for himself like a man ; but no, he let the 
action go by default, for he knew he could not deceive King Henry, though 
he might all the world beside. And now. Master Stow, know that if you 
would keep your cars to yourself, you had better keep your tongue so 
too, and never coll k Beckej^ saint again." 

1 never thought him one I" e;Kclaimed the old tailor, fulling in a 
momenMnto the humour of the times, which made men call black white, 
one day, and white black the nex^ ; this habit, brought on by fear, ex- 
tended from the highest to the lowest in the land ; “ 1 never thought 
him bne, and it always went again^ my stomach, as 1 lot the lie slip 
off my tongue when I said he was. But now, Father Brassinjaw——" 
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•• Father ! father me no more !” said Brassinjaw : when I put on 
thy new doublet, 1 put off the old^priest. So father me no more ; I am 
now no father, though perhaps I may be soon." 

But, prithee, what in the name of the sainfa has wrought this 
wonderous change in thee ?*' enquired the old tailor. 

The times, man, the fiimes ! the badness of the times !" replied 
Brassinjaw, sticking out his two arms quite straight, until he looked like 
a fat letter T. * 

As the old tailor be^an to measure him, he continued—*^ All trades. 
Master Stow, have their ups and downs ; no firm ever lasted for ever, 
liowsoever carefully, cleverly, deeply, it might have been conducted — 
let the sleeves be large and puffed — perhaps we, of our craft, ought not 
to complain, for we carried on a roaring trade for some hundreds of years, 
and he who has left off bankrupt now the market's stopped, has but him- 
self to blame — ^there was no lack of pickings, Master Stow, there was no 
lack of pickings — ^let my money-pouch be wide and deep — and now, 
Master Stow," he said, as he found the old tailor upon both his knees, 
measuring his legs, tell me, man, which think you, will best become my 
style of %ure — the olden slops, and tight-drawn hose, or a neat pair of 
the new-fangled trousers ?" 

By this observation, we may gather that trousers were beginning to be 
introduced in the time of Henry the Eighth. 

With such a calf as thine," relied the old tailor, at the same time 
liolding out about three-quarters of a yard of *the measure, which he had 
just taken from around Brassinjaw's leg, with such a dalfas thine, it 
wore a sin, a downright sin, to hide a morsel of your legs beneath those 
silly things called trousers, or 'neath ought beside." 

So Margery, my little housekeeper, has often smd,'* replied Brassiii- 
jaw, so let it be the slops and hose. And now good, Master Stow, 
what's stirring in the world ?" 

Stirring !" exclaimed the old tailor, suddenly becoming quite excited ; 
stirring ! marry the whole world is stirring methinks, thanks to that 
villain, Cromwell — ^it's no use checking me — he is a villain, and there is 
but one still greater, and that is bis minion, Harry Horton^he told me I 
should one day remember him, and I don't think it likely 1 shall ever 
forget either him or his master." • 

But why this fury ?" enquired, Brassinjaw ; what has Lord Crom- 
well done to thee ?" 

^^Donei!" replied the other he has undone me. You know my 
pretty house, and pretty garden, behind Throgmorton Street ? that house, 
abutted upon the palings of Lord Cromwell's grounds. He thought a tailor, 
I suppose, too mean a neighbour, to be so close to a dirty blacksmith's 
son, so coveted a portion of my land ; but I loved my garden as my life^ 
and swore I'd never ]|^ with it. Now, vi^uld you believe it, or can 
you picture my surpnse, when on xe^hing my home the other night, I 
found that Lord Cromwell had pulled down the pales, had undermined 
the foundations of my house, had n^aced it oh huge rollers, and having 
wheeled it some two and twenty fejK, there set it down again ; a waU 
was then built up, and I was robbefi of twenty and two feet of my own 
garden ground 1" 
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Strange as this circumstance may appear, it is no more strange than 
true. The house was moved away on rollers, unknown to Stow, and 
the ground added to CromwelVs garden, without the slightest remunera- 
tion being offered. Such was the tyranny of those times, that, notwith- 
standing the grossness of this outrage, ** no man durot go to argue the 
matter/* to add to the hardship. Stow had still to pay his whole 
rent, although one half of hie garden hfi^ been taken from him ; the 
rent he pmdf^ will sound prodigious to a modem ear— -it was no less a sum 
than six and sixpence a ;^ear ! 

The tears quite came into the eyes of the old tailor, as he recounted 
his wrongs, which he laid entirely to the spite of Horton, whom he said, 
^ he was sure had put the fancy into Lord Cromweirs mind." 

** Oh ! then," said Brassimaw, **yoii too have a small account to settle 
with Horton, have ye ? I have one heavier perhaps than yours, but 
leave it to me. Master Stow, leave it to me, and I'll get payment, with 
interest too, f}r both of us. I never let mg hawks fly until 1 am sure 
they nin strike their game— so be not in a hurry — but you shad be 
paid to your heart’s content ; ^is I promise, and 1*11 keep my word. 
And now. Master Stow, know ye any one deeply skilled in the mystery 
of barbery ? Some cunning wight who can make a nostram that shall 
cause one’s hair to grow both quick and thick ?" 

The old tailor said he could not answer for the trath of what he had 
heard, but that it was reported that; at that very moment there was to 
be found in the lair, the very man his new customer required—*^ Yes," he 
said, it id reported so wonderful is the power of this extraordinary po- 
made that an old lady mistaking it for lip salve, rubbed it over her upper 
lip, when, in less than three days she had a pair of moustachios, of such 
prolific growths that she has been obliged to shave twice a-day ever since!" 
Having said this, the old nian looked at Biassinjaw from under his 
spectacles, as much as to say — ** What do you think of that ?" 

That's my man I" exclaimed Brasainjaw, who having impressed 
upon the old tailor's mind, that not a moment was to be lost in finishing 
his new habiliments, at once hurried off to the fiiir. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Shall nil lie dreiub'd, so hideous Is the shower. 

CHAvesa. 

Thb night <m which the fiiir closed, turned out wet and melancholy ; 
the wind whistled mournfully beneath the arches of the Bridge, and the 
creaking rign-t^rds, as ttiey swung slowly backwards and forwards, 
sent fo^th a wailing sound, that U an imaginative mind, seemed like the 
voices of weeping spirits, sighing o’er the dead. 

Flora waa sittmg endeavouring to amuse her poor mistress, by telling 
her fairy tale^ and chanting the p\;f.ttie8t ditties of the day. The one 
she was now singing, was a prodigiods &vourite with the Bridge -shooter. 
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more perhaps on account of the fail writer, than for the merit of the 
wonJs — lor be it known, it was written by Flora’s self! This attempt of 
lers need scarcely be wondered at, for love makes all of us wonderfully 
poetical. Thus ran the lay « 

lie says — I’m like a nosegay rare, 

Foimed of the sweetest ilowen that blow. 

Like tendrils or the vine my hair. 

In graceful curls that clust’ring grow : 

The roses iii my checks aie foutd. 

The passioii'ilower in my eyes, 

I'iie lilliea clasp my neck around. 

The violet's sweet arc in my sighs. 

To make these flowers together hold. 

Nor let them withering fall apart, 
lie’ll hind me with a ring of gold. 

And wear me ever near his heart.” 

But flowers will fade ~ and so must T, 

And no more be the blooming bride. 

Now powers to please,' I then must try. 

Or be like them soon cast aside. 

Thu’ flowers do fade, and death's foul stain. 

On every leaf be plainly seen. 

Their fragrance oft will still remain. 

To tell IIS what they once have been. 

So, to remind him of my doom. 

And that our loves not forgot. 

One flower shall spring from out my tomb, 

That (lower shall be — Foigct-mc-not. 

Whim Flora ceased, the wind sighed its sad approval ; it then became 
loiuicr and louder. Alyce started — her countenance J)eaming with 
liopo, for nothing could convince her but, that each sound she heard 
floating upon the night breeze, ivas the voice of her child. Every few 
minutes Flora was compelled to open the casement and look out, and as 
tlie breezes ni.slicd in, Alyce would exclaim, There, there ! I hear her 
jflainly. Oli ! do, do let her come to me — the curse is taken from me 
now, ami I may see her — indeed I may.” 

As tlie night advanced, the wind and rain increased, and anxiously 
did Flora await the return of lier master, with Edward and the Bridge- 
si looUr; for until the mercliant came, She knew it were useless to 
endeavour to get Alyce to retire to rest. Her complaint had taken a jH?r- 
fcctly now turn ; instead of remaining for hours, nay days, with- 
out inoviil^ or speaking, she was now ever restless, ever talking; 
this was n gr.rdcd as a good sign, for no' madness is so certainly incur- 
able, as that of a fixed melancholy. 

The bell of Saint Paul had struck ton — another liour passed — ^the 
eleventh hour was Jieard, but still the merchant came not. Flora, ju.'it 
as the clock was striking the midnight hour, Picard Master Ilewct and 
his companions entering the house. Aiyce started, and running Awards 
the door of the apartment, would not believe but that her husband bad 
brought lionie her cliild. / 

“ To-morrow, to-morrow, dear A^ce,” said the merchant, to pacify 
her, but he felt ashamed at deceiving one so dear to him, for he could 
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not dipgiufo from himself, how hopeless were his promises. lie told 
Flora, that from circumstances they had that day heard, tlicre was nially 
some shadow of a chance of having at least their doubts resolved. The 
sudden disappearance of the monster show, a day before the closing of 
the fair, looked suspicious, it must be owned. Ilovvet had, ho said, lai<l 
a plan, by which the truth he liopcd would l*o brought to light ; he had 
sent one of his most trusty men, one whd'Kad known the child from her 
birth, to follow the show from place to place, as, in all probability, wdien 
the parties, if they were really guilty of stealing away the child, Avorc 
far aAvay from London, and off their guard, they would again employ 
her as before. The mountebanks had gone, it was said, to Uxbridge, so 
his spy had that night started upon their track. 

As they Avere about to retire to rest, they all shuddered at hearing a 
sound, the meaning of which they kncAV full Avell ; it AA'as that of some 
poor drowning wretch, struggling against the pitiless Avaters of the 
cataract beneath the Bridge — such accidents were ahiiost of daily oc- 
currence : they crossed themselves, and mentally offering up a prayer 
for the soul of him, who had at that moment gone to another Avorld, they 
took liieir lamps, and retired to their various chambers. 

KdAvard liad just entered his oAvn dormitory, Avhen he remembered 
that he had not secured the outer door, so once more descending, he 
placed bis hand upon the bolt, Avhen he fancied he heard a moan ! lie 
started ; then looked around ; but thinking it must have been merely 
the sighing of the Avind, Iw proceeded to finish his task, Avhen the moan 
again struck ly^on his ear, more sadly than before ; ho could not imagint 
whence the sound proceeded. He listened — all Avas still — agaiu he 
listened ; Avhen suddenly his doubts were doubts no longer ; th(j person 
in distress, hemoAv felt sure, was lying near the door — he ope ned it — the 
rush of the wind had nearly extinguished his lamp. In anollier inonT‘nt, 
those ahoA^c were frightfully alarmed at hearing Kdward calling aloud, ns 
if he had gone mad ; they hurried doAvn, AA^here they saAV Osborne kneel- 
ing by some helpless human being. 

lleAvet floAV to lend his assistance, when who can paint the scene which 
folloAA'ed, for in another moment the merchant was holding in his arms 
his OAvn, his long lost child ! 

So suddenly, so unexpectedly had this happiness burst upon the mer- 
chant, that he gave himself no time for reflection, but at once hurried 
with his precious load into the presence of his wife, exclaiming — “ Alyce, 
Alycc, God be thanked, for he has heard our prayer, she is hc,’*e !” 

Had Hewet thought for an instant of the overpowering eftcct, that 
such an unprepared restoration of the child might have had upon his wife, 
he Avould not have dared this venture ; but it was ' done, and he noAv 
trembled for the consequence. 

So strangely had Alyce^becn working upon her own shattered mind, 
that when she embraced her chil^ she did so, certainly with all the true 
feeling^of a doting mother, but Avithout any approach to that over- 
whelming burst of joy and w^ohkr, that might have been looked for in 
ordinary cases; no, the coming alher soul's idol seemed to her as a 
thing of course. \ 

I told you, William,** she said, I told you, she would rctiihi • 
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often have I heard her gentle voice, whispering into my ear in the dead 
of niglit— ‘ Weep not, mother, weep not forme — ^forl am safe ; I will 
return ; I will conquer the evil fiend, and then I will come again did 
you not say so, Anno ? did you not whisper those* words of hope into 
your mother's ear ? But for that hope, I had gone mad— I had gone mad.” 

The child was so overcome .with fatigue and suffering, with icar, 
hope, wonder, joy, that for time she neither saw nor hoard what passed 
around her. All she did was to cling round the neck of her jnother, and 
sobbing, repeat again and again — “ Are you not my mother ? — my real, 
real, mollier ? Oh, tell me you are, or kill me — kill mo I” 

Flora did not hesitate for a moment to give way to her feelings, so 
supporting herself in a corner of the room, she roared out lustily. 

Kdward and the Bridge- shooter stood looking at each other very 
stoically, as iwich as to say, “ Will you cry ? I wont, if you don't ?” 
But in spite of all their contortions of visage, and sundry little gulps, a 
vast deal more of the heart's dew would hang about their eyelids, than 
they ‘were willing, or would have all6wed, to be seen there. 

Again and again did the child cling, first to the neck of her mother, 
then to that of the merchant ; when presently, turning and seeing Flora 
standing with open arms, she quite screamed with joy, and flew into 
them ; their embrace was mutually loving and sincere. She laughed 
and cried both, as she embraced her childhood's playmate, Edward, but 
cl locked herself suddenly, as she i-vas going to bestow the same endear- 
iiunt upon Flora’s lover, in whom she fancied she saw a perfect stranger; 
tho Bridge-shooter she only remembered in his rags and ^ttsrs. 

Poor William felt quite hiu*t that he should not be recognised, so 
bliibliered out — “ Why, don't you know me, Mistress Anne ? and have 
3"oii quite forgotten poor ragged Billy-the-bridge- shooter 

‘‘ No, no ! indeed I have not I” said Anne running to him, “ it was 
you who taught dear Edward how to save my life — bless you, bless 
you !” ^ 

William was so delighted, that he seized up the child and completely 
swung her round, as he kissed her. When he put her down again, he 
said, “ Mother is a witch— upon my life I'm afraid she is — slie has 
always said that little Anne, for that’s what she calls Mistress Anne, 
would start up when we least expected it, and I'm sure wo least ex- 
pected it such an awful night as this. I* hope she may prove a witch in 
everything then whispering to Flora, he said “ for she tells me 
that our ^lear mistress, there, will yet be wiser than ever, now she has no 
holy father near her ; that's wicked though, isn't it ?" 

“ I'm not quite sure,” replied Flora, in a like whisper; the truth was. 
Flora had become a little tainted with the coming protestantism of the 
day, and therefore eyed the old-fashioned priestcraft with a rather doubt- 
ing glance. . , 

VVhen the first burst of joy andastonishnienthad in a degree subsided, 
they began to turn their thoughts to the arrangements for the i)^ht; It 
was at once settled, that until the naming, no questions should be put 
to little Anne, as they still called iw, concerning wliat had happened to 
her since her abduction, three year# before. This was a sore trial to all, 
for all were burning with curiosity. But the child’s care-WNn looker 
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the Btatc of her foot, wliicli they now, for the first tune, perceived were 
partially bandaged up in rags, and other parts bare, and torn by wan- 
dering over the rough and rugged roads, induced them to conclude that 
the sooner she could be consigned to sleep's soothing care the better. 

As Anne was to pass that night with her mother, the first for three 
long years, it was arranged that Edward should resign his room to the 
merchant, and himself take up his quarters dr.' Horton's former dormitory. 

We will not attempt to describe the varied feelings of this now happy 
party, as they, laughing and crying, and hugging the child again and 
again in tlieir arms, took their leave of each other for the night. 

What appeared to amuse Flora most, was her own perplexity in not 
knowing where she should find proper clothes for her young mistress ; for, 
as she said, I’m sure it's no uso bringing her own old things, for she's 
grown out of all knowledge, and is really quite a woman !" 

It was certainly true that Anne had grown, even moi’e than is usually 
tlie case, in a like space of time ; and from the life of care which she 
ha«l lately passed, her countenance had all the thoughtful expression of 
one far older ; she had, in fact, become a woman in her childliood. 

Altliough the weather continued as stormy, and the wdnd howded 
as sadly, as it passed along the Bridge, yet the inmates of the merchant's 
dwelling heeded them not ; there was a bright sun shining in all tlieir 
Iiearts, that seemed to light up every object with its own golden rays. 
Edward Osborne hummed a cheerful air as he descended towards the sletjp- 
ing room of his former fellow-apprentice ; and the Bridge -shooter, so 
far forgot himself in his feelings of content, that for some time after he 
had ascended to the top of the house, he could be heard whistling in 
^ligh glee; and there w'as a peculiar sound, as if he were dancing to his 
own music. 

Horton's old room had, in a certain degree, changed its appearance 
very much since he had last seen it ; in fact, it had been made the 
magazine of w'arlike arms, belonging to the peaceful garrison of Hewtt's 
citadel of the Golden Fleece ! 

Tlie truth vras, that ever since the Pope's bull of excommunication 
against Henry had been promulgated, ^vhich bull had been long before 
prepared, but had been kept back m terrorem, until his Holiness sliould 
be quite convinced that Henry an incorrigible and disobedient sou 
of llomc — warlike preparations had been going on throughout the King's 
dominions. As many of our readers may have often heard of excom- 
munications, without perhaps being avirare of the gentle, charitable, 
wording of such works, we will give an extract, and leave it to their own 
minds to decide, whether such document was not more beseeming the 
invention of a fiend, then becoming the Christian feelings of Heaven's 
Vicegerent, as the Pope professed himself to be. 

I’lie Bishop being clothed in white, and accompanied by otlior priests 
belonging to the church, with uplifted cross and candles burning, stood 
up in thi^pulpit, and said, “ By the duthority oT God the Father Almighty, 
and of the blessed Virgin Mary ^id all the Saints, wc excommunicate, 
and anathematise, and deliver overvio the devil all the aforesaid male- 
factors, that excommunicated, aiiath^natised, and delivered over to the 
devil they may be the following surely must have been penned by 
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Beelzebub himself : — ‘‘ Accursed he they in towns^ in fields^ in highways^ 
in/ooipatfta^ under roofs^ out of doors^ and in all other places^ standing^ 
sitting^ lying down^ rising up^ walking^ runningy awakcy asleepy eating 
drinking y and doing whatsoever other thing ; from all ilium inationy and 
all other good things of the church we d^ar them ; to the devil we con- 
demn them ; and in the pains of hell-fire we extinguish their souls — unless 
they repent and make satisi^aotion, even as this candle is extinguished/' 
And so liuving said, to strike the more terror, amidst the^ sounding of 
bells ho put out the light. 

Although Henry the Eighth lived in an age Avhich had become suffi- 
ciently enlightened to allow kings to smile at such impotent blasphemy, 
there had been times when such denunciations would bring the mightiest 
potentates crouching bare-headed, bare-footed, on their hands and knees, 
to supplicate at the foot of the Pope, his intercession with Heaven, to 
remove such a weighty curse. 

Although excommunication was one of the most powerful weapons 
wielded by the once-tesistless head of the Romish Church, and was by that 
head so frequently employed for political ns well as religious purposes, 
yet it was not, and is not confined exclusively to the Pope ; nor, if such 
anathema could really send man’s soul to perdition, is the Pope him- 
self quite safe ; for in the Greek Church, the Patriarch of Jemsulcm 
annually excommunicated, not only the Pope, but the whole Church of 
Home ! There are one or two oddities connected with the Greek ex- 
communication j for it condemns the body, of offenders after death to 
remain “ as hard as a flinty or piece of steel*' And, as^tho Greeks be- 
lieve, that if a person die excommunicated, the devil immediately enters 
into the lifeless corpse, the relatives, to preveiit him, cut the body in 
pieces, and boil them in wine. Now, for . ourselves, ;we had always 
imagined that wine was far more likely to bring the evil spirit, than to 
keep him away ; but it appears we are never too old to learn. 

It is true that Henry had the courage to sot the Pope and all his 
Bulls at defiance; but ns the kingdom was still a Roman Catholic 
kingdom, and remained so until the death of Henry — for, as it has been 
correctly stated, Henry did not object to the Pope nor his power, but to 
the person — in short, in his own kingdom he wished to be himself the 
Pope — ^and in his capacity of ‘‘ supreme head of the church,” he exer- 
cised quite as great a system of tyranny as ever did the Bishop of Rome 
— the title by which the Pope was henceforth to be known in England. 

The pishop of Rome now being convinced that further attempts to 
n^claim Henry, and bring him back to “ holy obedience” would prove 
alwrtive, sot seriously to w'ork in uniting in one bond the Catholic princes 
of the continent. He made strenuous efforts, which, at lust, were 
crowned with success, to bring about a reconciliation between the two 
grcat enemies, Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, and Francis the 
Fii'st, King of France. A truce for ten jfears was concluded between 
these two powerful sovereigns, \yl^ch circumstance not onljf alarmed 
Henry, but the whole kingdom it was currently reported, and 
believed too, that Francis and Maries were to head a league against 
this land. f ^ 

So ill prepared was Henry for war, that he was in a continued state 
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of fear and alarm. He now, too, began to be suspicious of his own 
subjects. So many cruelties had been inflicted upon all sects and par- 
ties. who, in any way dared to differ from him, that people began to get 
tired of such atrocitio.^ ; and it may bo doubted, but for the mutual hatred 
of the now rising Reformists, and the champions of the old ivligion, whether 
or not Henry the Eighth might not have been driven from his throne. 

To allay the King's fears was a most trpnblesome task for Cminwcll, 
who, in order to obtain all the secret information he could from abroad, 
kept spies ‘‘in Romo, Naples, Milan, Genoa, Venice, Madrid, Paris, 
Rrussels, Frankfort, and in almost every comer of Europe." We need 
scarcely say that Horton and Spikely had been more than once employed 
upon this service. . To raise a feeling of security in the minds of the citizens 
of London, and give an appearance of preparation to enemies abroad, all 
the males between sixteen and sixty years of age were once more 
enrolled, and exercised in the discipline of war. 

This circumstance accounts for Horton's old room being, as we havo 
before remarked, greatly changed in appearance ; for the walls were 
everywhere hung with accoutrements of one sort or another. 

The merchant Hewet was a captain of archers; and Edward, with 
William-tlie-bridge-sliootcr, two of his men ; and very ptbud tlie two 
latter were, when they appeared in public armed to their teeth. 

Before Edward retired to his couch, he amused himself for some time 
in examining the various arms. He greatly admired his master's swortl, 
which w«as adorned ailer the Asiatic fashion, tliat is, dama^quinee^ or 
inlaid with gold — an adornment lately introduced into Europe by Ben- 
Yr.nuto Cellini. In examining his own dag, or tacke, or, in other words, 
a pistol — the .only dilTcrence between a pistol and a tacke was, that 
tlic fonncT bad a knob at the end, whilst the butt of the latter was 
merely cut in a slanting direction — in pretending to go through the 
practice of loading these fire-arms, Edward discovered that one of the 
dags was still charged. 

“ How thoughtless of William,” said he, “ to leave his arms in this 
dangerous condition.” 

Hii said M'illiam, but had he looked a little closer at the weapon, he 
would have found his own name upon it ; but, as is usual with most 
peojde, it never struck him that l.c himself could be so silly, therefore 
the blame naturally was tbrowif upon some other person's shoulders. 

“ Will,” said he. as he approached the window with the intention 
of discharging the dag, but chocking himself, laid the weapon down on a 
chest near his bed, “ well, it must remain so, I suppose, until the morn- 
injr, fur if I fire it from the window, it may alarm, not only our house, 
but tho neighbours ton." 

So, now, tunfing bis mind upon . the strange reappearance of his for- 
mer darling little playmate, Anne, he prepared to go to rest. 

“ Poor clnld !” ho said, “Svhat a miserable plight was she in. Hers 
will be s^^arvellous talc, I suspect^, ’rm longing for to-morrow." 

Having extinguished his lamp, me went to the little window, and 
casting his eyes towards the heav^— “ Come," said he, “ the clouds 
are breakiitf fast, and the strong wiii\ will soon disperse them. I love 
to see the moon shining upon the water. Every silver ripple seems 
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to me like a row of tiny spirits, dancing in their own light. The 
moon is at the full, and even now is labouring hard to get a* peep at 
our dark and sleeping world. Good night, fair queen!" he continued, 
nodding to the moon, as it for an instant became*visible between two 
dark rolling clouds, “ good night ! I am too tired to wait until you 
have subdued your black and vaporous enemies." 

Edward threw himself dpon his couch, .where he lay for some time, 
turning over and over in his mind all the strange events* of the hist 
three years : as he became more and more drowsy, the dreadful night of 
the marsh came, in all the vivid colouring of a dream, before bis mind's 
eye : he started wide awake, for he had experienced that very peculiar 
sensation, not uncommon between waking and sleeping, of suddenly fall- 
ing from a great height. The light of the moon was now beginning to 
shine, although faintly, in at the little window. Fooling quite umierved 
by the impression his dreamy thoughts had made ui^on his mind, ho 
covered his head up with the bed-clothes, and tried to compose his 
nerve's* in ‘the forgetfulness of sleep. He had been lying thus for some 
time, and counting over and over again numbers from one up to a thou- 
sand, to try to bring on slumber : this failing, he shut his eyes,, and en- 
deavoured to fancy he saw long lines of shoep wandering along tlie edge 
of a mountain, and by counting them one by one, keep impleiipaiit 
thoughts away, and thus at last unconsciously sink into the realms of 
]\Iiupheus. Just wlion forgetfulnt?fes was exerting lier power over me- 
mory, he was startled by a strange sort of creaking, wrenching noise ; 
he listened ; then raising the clothes more from off his hea^, lie felt con-» 
vinced it came from that part of the room in wliich the window was 
placed. lie now recollected the former attempt at robbery which had 
actually been nig,de in that very room ; he slowly raised^his head until 
lie couhl SCO the window; the night was still hazy, but suiricicnt liglit 
was in the licavoiis to render the window very apparent : presently ho 
saw a liand holding a wrcnching-tool rise up ; the tool was applied to 
the casement, wliich had, ever since the former attempt, been kept se- 
curely fastened. Osborne blessed the chance which had left him the 
loaded weapon ; he seized it firmly in his grasp, and remained quietly 
watehiiig the progress the robber was making, determined not to stir un- 
til he could take his aim with certainty and effect : he was not long kept 
ill anxious suspense, for the thief appeared to be so thoroughly a mrislor of 
his trade, that in a very few minutes the casement gave way, and turned 
back upoi^ its hinges. Osbonie now trembled, not with fear, but from 
a strange fecliiig that in another minute, pcriiaps, he should have sent 
an erring human being to liis dread account ; a moment more, and he 
would have started up to alarm the robber, and thus enable him to 
escape, but ere he could determine upon which course to pursue, tho 
head of a man was seen above the sill of window ; bang went the 
pistol ; one cry was heard ; and then the heavy dash of some one falling 
into the flood beneath. \ ^ 

Edward sprang from his bed, inten/ling to fly to the casement, but 
was suddenly checked by'striking hie foot against something sharp in 
the floor, which cut his foot severely. As soon as the first shock of 
pain was past, he limped to the window ; but nothing could he there 
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discover, excepting the rope which Horton so long before had placed 
there for his own purposes. He drew that into the room ; then hastened 
to the door, intending to acquaint his master with what had happened ; 
and whom, with the «other inmates of the dwelling, he doubted not must 
be already alarmed. 

Not hearing the- least noise in the house, he believed, which was the 
truth, that all but himself still slept ; so he> determined not to disturb 
them. ^ He c^in closed his door — barred up the window in the strongest 
^vay he could ; and having not only loaded his own brace of dags, he 
loaded those belonging to William as well. Ho placed them in a row 
before him on the bed ; then, resting his back against the wall at the 
head of his couch, passed the remainder of the night in watching. 


CHAPTER XVIII. . 

At meate was she well ytaught withal f 

She let no morsel from lippes fall ; 

Nc wet her fingers in her sauG6 deep. 

AVell could she carry a monel, and well keep. 

That no drop no fell upon her breast. 

CUAUCKH. 

* 

Floba and the Bridge-shoster were up by times, and never did two 
lovers — ^fof they now no longer disguis^ their affections from each other 
I-— go to work with such happy hearts as they did while preparing for 
the family breakfast. William himself gave the last polish to the pew- 
ter platters ; for the return of the child was an occasion too joyous to be 
treated biit as a fete, therefore Flora had, unbidden, brought out some 
of the best things in the house. 

The silver tankards were all displayed on a side buffet. William had 
knocked up at least half a dozen, of their nciglibours to procure sundry 
dainties, such as sea-gulls, served up in cold jelly ; rcys and ruffs, and 
delicious vemson pasty, too, were procured ; and conger eels, in a rich 
sauce of cream. Then there were fruits, among which were plums 
that had been introduced froi^ Italy by Cromwell nimself in 1510. A 
great addition to our fruits had been lately made ; for instance, the pale 
gooseberry, the apricot, and the musk-melon from the Netherlands, liad 
not been known in England twenty years before; and cherries were 
only just brought into notice. To the Netherlands we also owe our 
salads and our cabbages, which were first brought over about 1524. 
Pippins came about a year aflter ; and artichokes were not cultivated 
until this reign. Currants, which afterwards came from Zante, were 
not yet known — ^not indeed until 1555. 

The superb breakfast now being laid out, was rendered complete 
by several flagons of CromwelMs sweetest ale. All the flower vases, 
containing the hop plant — for\hop8 were as yet regarded in scarcely 
any other light than that of a '^rden plant — were brought into the 
breakfast room ; so that when me merchant, who was the next to 
make his appearance, entered, he was quite . struck and delighted 
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at Flora’s forethought and taste. The merchant’s countenance beamed 
with joy, as he thanked them both for their kindness, and thought of the 
blessed occasion, for wluch these preparations had been made. 

So happily had I gone to rest Last niglit," obsdiryed the merchant, 
that I had scarcely placed my head upon the pillow, ere I was lost 
in profound slumber, and 1 fear me, 1 have overslept myself this morning. . 
Where's Edward?” • * 

They, said no doubt that he too had slept soundly, and fiot believing 
that any would that morning be inclined to very early rising, he played 
the sluggard.” Scarcely had they scud this, when Edward entered, and 
surprised them greatly by his limping gait ; but they were far more 
astonished, when he related what' had passed during the night. On 
speaking of his lameness, he held forth a sharp piece of steel, wliich lie 
said he had discovered stuck deeply into the floor of Horton's room ; it 
was evidently the point of a knife or dagger, and was stained with rust, 
or something that looked more like blood. 

Osborne was about to throw it into tfie river, when William said it 
would do capitally for^him to scratch out the blots he was always making 
in his copy books ; so taking it from Edward, he carefully placed it in 
his pouch. 

Flora now went to call her mistress, but soon returned with her and 
the child ; they had been up before any in the house, and Anne had 
been so industriously at work, that %ho had cut and contrived thb things 
lior mother had given her, so judiciously, thafshe appeared quite a lady 
again,” as Flora said. ' » • 

The moment the child saw the merchapt, she run tohim^ and throwing 
lua* arms round his neck, exclaimed— “ Then you are indee*d my father, 
and you Avill never again give me to that wicked woman, who used to 
beat me so ; will you, father ?” 

••‘No, no, dear child,” said Hewet,' kissing her tenderly, “ you have 
nothing more to fear from any mortal living ; having once regained our 
' treasure, wo will guard it as our lives.” 

Anne evinced great anxiety at observing Edward's lameness, but he 
passed it off as a mere trifling hurt in his fopt-, and not woilih a thought. 
Not a word was said about the attempted robbery, fearing that it might 
alarm Alyce and the child. They now sat down to the morning meal ; 
William alone acted as carver and waiter, for in consequence of Edward's 
hurt, he did not act this morning in his usual capacity of assistant 
to his ma^er and mistress. 

Every moment Anne’s eyes were wandering from one spot to another, as 
she recalled to her memory the various objects, that had so often recurred 
to her mind, in the mysterious visions of sleep, “.Ah,” she said, “ how 
often used I to dream of this dear room, ancl then awake with my eyes 
streaming with tears: how l used to pray that I might one day, only 
for one day, be here again as I used to be ; and now to think that I am 
really, really hero ! — or, perhaps, I am breaming now — oh, HeavCh, grant 
that it be not a dream I” As she spad this, she looked round implor- 
ingly ; anxiety was depicted on her beautiful countenance — “ Oli, do 
speak,” she said, “ and tell me it is not a dream !” 

“ No, love,” replied the merchant, “ only look upon the misery you 

2.1 
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have just escaped from, as a dream ; all the happiness you see here is 
real. But what meant you bj* ptaying of me not a^ain to give you to 
that wicked woman ? Did you not know tliat you had been stolen 
away ?" 

“ Oh, no ! I was made to believe^" replied Anne, “ that I was really 
the child of that cruel woman, Non." 

“ Nan !" exclaimed every one present. ‘ ® 

“ Yes,” ^id the child, Nan ; she was always called Nan ; I never 
heard any other name ; but she had had a good many, for she had 
been married . six times.” 

This assertion caused Flota to lift up her eyes iii horror, as the child 
went on. 

“ Her present husband is called Ray — Ray the Clipper.” 

And what’s a clipper ?” enquired Flora, in astonishment. 

“ What, don't you know that ?" said the child, quite innocently ; “ oR, 
a clipper is any one who gets his living by cutting people’s purses ; Ray 
was once quite celebrated, but left oif that business when he married my 
mother — no, no, 1 don't mean that — don't mean my own dear motlior 
here — I mean Nan.” 

“ But wlio is Nan, dear ?” enquired the merchant. 

“ You ic-meinber,” said the child, turning towards Flora and Edward, 

the woman who came here on that dreadful day, three years ago ? 
Oh, tha*t day ! never, never shall I forget that day I” Anne shuddering 
cast a glance round the roorti, as if almost expecting to see the wretch lurk- 
ing in some corner, ready to seize her — That woman was Nan. She 
told you that she was to take me to my mother. You recollect how 
joyously I loft the house with lier, for 1 thought she had then told me 
the truth. Idy father, you know, was away with Horton — how strungi» 
1 should never think of him, and yet I used always to be thinking of 
Edward — but where is Horton ?”* • 

The merchant placed his finger upon his lips. Alyce had fortu- 
nately not heard the name, and the child had for so long been schooled 
to understand tlie merest glance, that she felt that that was a name, ibr 
some reason %r other, not to be spoken, so continued — “ I sang and 
danced along across the Bridge, the woman holding fast by my liand. 
The moment we had quitted the Bridge, she turned suddenly down to 
the Bank-side, and along some miserable and dirty lanes. 1 began to cry 
with fear ; she draped me on violently, and with horrid oaths, declared 
she would murder me, if I did not instantly cease iny hov^ing. We 
went on and on, through pfaces I had never seen before, to one more 
dark and.horrible than any I had yet passed through — it was called tho 
black arch of the Clink.” 

“ I know it well,” excldinftd William, “and a viler spot is not in this 
great kingdom. Why, m^e but thieves and murderers over dwell there 
— it's tho rogues' sanctuary, and woe betide the honest foot that treads 
that p*h.” k 

“At that black arch,” contfifued Anne Hewet, “there are three 
miserable dwellings ; the entrance' to one of tlicin was by a vast flight of 
rugged stone steps ; she dragged me up the whole of them on my back, for 
I hod become so frightened, that 1 sca'aiiied, (Uid struggled to got away ; 
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but I was very little then, and she dragged me up as easily as if I had 
been a feather, for Nan was wonderfully strong When she had me 
Fcciirely in tlie room above, •she gave me a violent blow on the side of 
tlie head, and* said, ‘Now, mark me, if you cease not your bellowing 
I'll strip your skin oflp ns quickly as I dp these clothes saying this shc^ 
began to tear off my tilings. 

Where,, where is my mSther V I screamed out. ‘Here,' she said, 
‘ here — I am your mother—tlie only mother that you will arer know.' 

* No,' I said, ‘ you are not my mother ; she's all goodness and kindness, 

she ' ‘ She has done with you,' she replied ; ‘ and now know the 

tmth — you were never Dame Hewet's child — ^but mine. I lent you to 
her when she had lost her own; she paid me for the loan; but she has 
found her real daughter, and has returned you upon my hands ; so now 
you know they have turned you off, you will learn to obey me, as a 

chUd should do, or ^but you know the weight of my hand already, so 

dread it and be silent." 

The poor girl here began to weep, and indeed there were more tear- 
filled eyes than her own. • 

“ Oh, mother I" she exclaimed, as she kissod her passionately, “ think 
what I suffered upon hearing that cruel woman say 1 had lost 3 ^ou for 
ever, and that you had found another child, and cared no more for the 
little thing you used to caress so fondly, and seem so proud of ! But I 
won't cry any more — ^no, no, indeed I won't ; so dry your eyes, dear 
mother, and I'll tell you all the rest some other time." 

“ No, dear — now, now I" said Alyce, appearing quite to understand 
all tliat her child was saying. 

“ Well then, I will ; but if anybody cries I sh^l stop ; it^was all my 
fault ; I had no business to cry, now 1 am so happy ; and it seems strange, 
that 1, who but yesterday could have checked my tears in an instant, 
had Nan but looked at me, should now find it so difficult." 

Echvard took one of her hands and held it kindly within his own, as 
Anne proceeded. “ The woman soon stripped off all my good clothes, 
and replaced them with complete rags ; then making a fire, she blimt 
everything that had belonged to me. As she sat over the firo, 1 crept 
into a dark coi*ner, and crouching down, wept .myself fast asleep. When 
I awoke, 1 found myself quite done ; the ipom was large and dark ; for 
a time 1 knew not where 1 was. 1 listened for the falling of the waters ; 
that well-known sound was gone— all seemed in death-like silence; a 
low rays of the moon stole in at the broken window, which caused such 
strange -fornis on the walls and Boor, that 1 screamed with fear. 1 found the 
door ; it was fastened securely on the outside. Oh ! 1 tremble now nrhen- 
ever 1 think of that horrid night. All sorts of dreadful fancies came into my 
mind: 1 thought, perhaps, I was to be shut up there, and starved to death. 
I went to the casement ; it was very high from the ground — not a sound 
was to be heard. 1 watched the moon ; it must liave been for hours ; at last 
that sank, and 1 was in total darknesR Presently 1 fancied ^ heard 
a footstep approaching. I cared not who it might be, for it was so 
dreadful to be alone, that even the presence of my cruel mother, as I was 
now to believe that woman, seemed a blessing to be coveted ; the door 
opened, and Non came in. 
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* Has no one been V she said ; ^ 1 expected them, long ere this.' Nan 
then lighting a lamp, took out some food from a basket she had brought 
witli her, and placing it on the table gave ifte some, and desired me to 
take it with me to my bed, and after eating it, to go to sleep as speedily 
as I could She pointed out a place under the staii's, that led to an 
upper room, in which was a little hay and strow — this was my bed. 
How I ever lived over that dreadful nighi> seems to me now a wonder, 
nay, a miracle. Oh ! how I thought of my own dear, dear little room ; 
and then 1 fancied all that you might then be doing ; and tlicn I pictured 
to myself the kind looks that used to be lavished upon me, when we 
parted for the night, but that were now to be bestowed upon another, 
and I to be left in that horrid place : with that cruel thought, my heart 
felt sick with grief. How little did I imagine the trouble you were all 
ill on my account. But why should that woman have stolen me away ? 
can you, dear father, tell the cause ?” • 

“ No," said her father; “ if you, my dear child, have not been able to 
discover the reason for that wicked act, it must still remain a mystery. 
I have never, to my knowledge, wronged a human being." 

“ That I am sure of, father ; but there was one amongst them, wlien I 
first was taken away, that appeared to have a dreadful hatred to all in 
this house.” 

“ And who was he ?" enquired the merchant, astonished* 

“ I never knew his name — ^but he came to the Clink in the middle of 
the night with two others 4 one was Ray the Clipper; the other was 
wet through and through, as though he had been thrown into the rivi^r. 
I couldn't then understand what they said, for they spoke in a language 
quite new to my ears — ^they used the strangest words— -but strange as 
they were, I dare say I could understand them now, for I have had plenty 
of practice in odd-sounding jaigon^, only known 'to those who use them. 
I watched them from the dark place in which I lay beneath the stairs ; 
now and then I caught some sound that was familiar to me. I heard 
your name, father, and Edward's ; and the tallest of the men seemed 
delighted when Nan pointed to the spot wherein 1 lay. And then the 
tall man kissed Nan, and Ray looked savage. At last they all ascended 
to the rooms above, and I, worn out with grief, at last fell into a deep 
slumber. 

“ The men remained there*for some days, but from their anxious looks, 
and incessant watchings from the casement, it seemed to me that they were 
fearful of being surprised. There were always mysterious nods and winks, 
and signagoing on between Nan and the Clipper. On the last day I was 
in tliqt dreadful place, I heard above my head the whole four quarrelling 
and fighting— oh, it was dreadful to listen to ! Presently Riiy rushed 
down the stairs, his face covered with blood ; he was pursued by the tall 
man, who, seizing him just as he had reached the door, hurled him 
headlong down the long steps, up which I had been so cruelly dragged. 
I kneut how hard they were, end I shuddered os I heard him strike 
against them in his fall. Tlie woman 'who was screaming above, 
and evidently endeavouring to overcome the other man, at last rushed 
down, frantic, and foaming with rage. ‘Have you murdered him?' she 
exclaimed.’ ‘ I hope 1 have,' was the tall man's reply ; ‘go to him, wretch^ 
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and if his neck be not broken, no doubt the charm of your fair arms, 
if hung around it, will soon make all right again.* The woman looked at 
him as if she could have struck him dead with her eyes — ^fbr Nan had 
the eyes of a tiger when she was in a rage ; but this fearful look only 
caused the man, who seemed to have the strength of a giant, to burst 
into a violent laugh, and snapping his fingers at Nan, he again ascended 
to the upper floor/’ • • 

At this pause, the whole party drew a long breath, but sg interested 
had they become, that as the Bridge-shooter appeared about to speak, 
the others, as if actuated by a single feeling, placed their Angers 
upon their lips, fearful of breaking the thread of the child’s exciting 
narrative. 

Anne, appearing to comprehend their feelings, continued — The 
woman bit her lips, until 1 saw the blood come from them ; then striking 
her forehead two or three times with her clenched hand, she turned 
suddenly to where I was crouching in fear ; she seized me by the hand, 
and said, ^ Come, come with me — ^this day shall end my slavery ; my 
heart is now fixed. Axed as a rock — and he shall find it as hard as one, 
or I will tear it from out* my breast, and- — But come, come ; life or 
death may hang upon my speed.’ I felt 'relieved at the chance of any 
change, and as 1 then thought she was, in truth, my mother, I had 
already seen enough to know how useless it would be to oppose her, be 
her commands whate’er they mights I started up, and with her hurried 
from the place. As we descended, we found the stones were spotted 
all down with blood ; this sight seemed to add speed to hgr steps. We 
entered beneath tho black arch ; no one was there ; we proceeded further 
on, when she soon found the object she sought. Bay was seated ujpon a 
stone, stanching the blood which flowed from a dreadfi^ wound in his 
head. * Bay,’ said the woman, * I ha^ve determined ; your plans now arc 
mine ; this day’s work has settled all between us. But tarry not here — 
he will soon discover my intentions, and then woe to us both if we are 
overtaken in . this vile place.’ The rest of my story is soon told,” said 
Anne. “ Bay had just bought a show that went from fair to fair. I was 
made to dance, to sing, to do anything. At last the idea struck Bay, 
that as a contrast to the monster he had engaged, 1 should be exhibited 
as the youthful Venus : they dressed me up in dl sorts of finery, and 
tried to persuade the people (and you have* no idea, until you try it, how 
easily people are persuaded), that my hair was the most beautiful that 
had^ver ^wn upon mortal head— that my face was the fairest that had 
ever been placed on mortal shoulders — that my eyes*—— but you know 
what stories they tell at fairs ; and 1 was proclaimed to be a perfect 
angel.” 

And so you are, my dear child,” said Alyce, kissing her, “ you are 
an angel, for you have been the salvation of my soul.” 

The poor merchant sighed, as he heard his^loved wife still touching 
upon that theme, the one on which ha knew all her intellect had been 
-wrecked, if not for ever lost. I 

“ Then it want you we saw at the^monster show ?” exclaimed Flora; 
“ and that was the wretch of a woman who stole you away ? I knew it 
was — I knew it was !” 
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Anti Ray/' said Edward, ‘Hhe Clipper, as yo» call him, was np 
doubt the monster 1 suspected him to be." 

“And, oh, gracious!" said the Bridge-shooter, ** then it might hf^ve 
bet n you I heard screaming, as the van passed the house, in its way 
across the Bridge ?" 

“ It was," replied Anne, in a tone pf horror, as .she remembered tho 
dreadful beiiting she had received upon that occasionr 

Not one ;^ho heard her relate the cruelty she had endured, for having 
tried to look, but for a moment, at her once^^happy home, could stjflo 
their indignation. All were violpiii in execrating the wretch, Nan. 

The merchant, striking the table with his clenched hand, exclaimed, 
“ If I but live, tliere is not a wretch amongst them that shall not be 
hunted down, and brought to justice 2 no, not one of them shall escape 
my vengeance.” 

“ Oh, yes," said Anne, clinging to her father's arm, yes, yes, there's 
one — one who has ever been kind to the poor child, when she thought 
she had no other friend on earth." 

“ Kind to you?" said the merchant, ‘*to you, Anne—to you, my 
poor child ^ then God's blessing light upon him t--4ie shall never want 
again ; he shall be rich-«-he shall be happy, if wealth can make him so 
— quickly tell me who it was/’ 

1 never heard his real name," replied Anne ; “ amongst us he was 
always called the Old Devil." * 

“ 'fhe what !” exclaimed every one who heard her. 

The Old Devil," repeated the child, as though there had been no 
more meaning in the name, than there is in Jack, or Tom, or Bill, or 
Joe ; and indeed as it passed through her lips it seemed to be sanctiiied, 
and to lose all Jts original wicked import. 

"‘And what was the old—^cnf/cmoB ?" said Flora, not possessing 
couragt! sufheient to let her lips pronounce such a wicked name. 

“ Oh, the Old Devil, repeated Anne, “ oh, he was Nan's father.” 

** I thought so," said the Bridge-shooter. Egad, no one, but the 
Old Devil, could have had such a child." 

“ But he was so kind to me,” continued Anne ; often and often used 
lie' to starve Jiimsclf, that I might not be hungen^. They used to treat 
him much worse than they did me, for he was old and worn out ; and 
even his daughter, at times, would strike him, and ask him why he did 
not die — oh, they were very cruel to him ! But when we got alone 
together, and he was not afraid/* said the child, quite wanning witl^the 
suiject, and seeming to look back with pleasure to those moments, '^he 
used to make me foiget all my misery, and then would he tell me the 
strange chances of his early life 2 but ho was not bad — ^indeed he was not, 
though lie used to think he had been; and then he'd teach me to 
read ” 

Here she hesitated for tome time, and she then continued~^^ Yes, I 
may tell, you — he had an old copy/} I mean one tom and worn, for he told 
rno tliat there were none yet real y old in all England. Yes, he had a 
tattered copy of the New Testament in our own language, and we used 
to read it together, and it was so beautiful ; and it used to make me 
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tiope aild feel so happy whilst' we read it. He used to hide it from 
everybody but from me ; for he told me that he was what they called a 
heretic, and that if that were known they would tie him to a stake and 
burn him alive in Smithheld. Now, can you tell m^, father, why they 
should wish to burn the poor old man for being good, and reading the 
best book, as he said, that ever come upon earth V* 

This was a question rather* difficult to answer ; so each looked at the 
otlier, and all held their peace. ' ^ 

He told me too," she continued, that there was a wonderful man 
beyond the seas, called Luther, who was fighting against the Pope, and 
that our King Henry had been, I mean in books, fighting against him, 
and that how God was making Henry, in spite of himself, work like a 
slave to build up the towers of true &ith upon the foundations laid by 
the very man he professed to despise — the good, the unanswerable 
Luther. I am still too much of a child to understand exactly what he 
meant t but this 1 understand^ that all he said was kind, was charitabie, 
was good." 

Ah, me 1" sighed Alycej would that 1 could bring him back from 
the error of his ways !” 

It is true that this ejaculatidn emanated from a poor soul partially 
deprived of sense, otherwise those who heard her might liave wondered 
■wherein the error of a man's ways lay, who was kind, was charitable, 
and good but in those days the»name of a sect bore more weight, 
than the acts of its members, whether good oj evil. Alyce had caught 
the word heretic, and that word, to her benighted mind, /;ontamed all 
errors of the human heart. 

Even tlic good merchant, being still a Roman Catholic, fait a doubt 
creeping into his heart, like a cancer, to dry up its purc^st blood, and 
eat away its vital part, Charity ; foi he could liot yet comprehend how 
it were possible a heretic could be good. *Tis true, his sense of gratituvlc 
knew no bounds towards the old man who had befriended his child in lier 
aiiliction ; but then he sighed to think that her benefactor was not of the 
creed to which he still so firmly, so undoubtiiigly adhered. His waver- 
ing thoughts were made firm, immoveably rooted in Ins heart, as ho 
learnt that but for that poor old mam perhaps had never again beheld 
his long-lost, his unceasingly -prayed- fi>r child ; fi>r Anne now began to 
detail the circumstances which led to her ultimate return to her dear 
loved home. 

She told them of all that had passed after her mother had so alarmed 
tlie people fti the show ; all about the changing of the dresses, which at 
that time she had not been able at all to comprehend : then she described 
to them how she had listened to Nan and the Clipper, as she pooped 
from beneath her tent, and had, from their lips, discovered all the truth. 

And, oh," she said, “ 1 thought my heart would have betrayed me to 
them, it beat so lotidly, as I heard them own . that I was not Nan's child, 
but yours. I had often before tliought |of running away, and j:*omiiig 
faerc to throw myself on my knees, andqpray to be your servant, so that 
might be near you all ; but then, I Unew that if that wicked woman 
Arere indeed my mother, you could have no power to keep me from her, 
and 1 should be used far worse .when she got me hack again ; but now 
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now I had leamt the truth, my heart bounded within my breast. I 
could not rest an instant. I 'silently tore away part of the covering of 
my tent, and creeping ouit, crawled along bn my hands and knees, as 
close as I could to ^the ground, fearing, in the moonlight I might be seen, 
and to have been detected at that moment would have cost me my life. 
I knew that full well. When I believed myself out of their sight, I 
arose to my feet, and sore and bleeding. a;i they were, I flew across the 
heath towards the Tyboume Tree; but before I reached it I was once more 
obliged' to hide, for the jingling of our horses* bells told me the rest of 
our troop were coming. When they had passed, so much worse had my 
feet become, that 1 was again compelled to crawl along ; and when 1 
thought of the distance I must travel ere 1 should reach this spot, 
all hope seemed dying within me. Presently in looking back, my 
alarm was redoubled, for I could see lights moving about in every direction : 
my escape had evidently been discovered, and I so near them still. In 
hopeless despair 1 threw myself upon the ground at the foot of Tyboume 
Tree, and prayed to die before they should approach and find me. 
Nearer and nearer some of them came — ^then ^1 the lights seemed to 
receide again towards tho spot whence they had started — all but ono^ 
and that one came on, and on, slowly, but steadily towards the very spot 
on which I lay. I thought at that moment I sliould have gone mud 
with fright, when suddenly I heard my name called in a feeble voice — 

‘ Anne, Anne, if you hear me, answer ; I would save you.' So suddenly 
had hope again revived, that for a moment I could not utter a word*; 
at last, rising upon my knees, I called as loudly as I could — ‘ Grand- 
father, grandfather, I am here — ^here,' for it was my only friend, it 
Avas the poor old man who had always been so kind to me. ^ Heaven 
be thanked,' .he exclaimed, ^that it is I who have found you ! Had 
Nan discovered you, I verily believe she would have beaten you to 
death. The moment your flight was detected, I guessed at once that you 
had overheard the very conversation, Avhich I myself had been secretly 
listening to ; feeling that now you knew the truth, there was but one 
direction you were likely to pursue, .! started as swiftly as my worn- 
out limbs would bear me, straight into the road to London. But you must 
not lose a moment ; yonder lies your way;' here is a little money ;* and 
the poor old man put a few pence into my hand. ‘Up child, up and 
away,’ he said, assisting me to rise. I was now forced to tell him 
hoAv impossible it Avas for me to proceed further. ‘ Then you are lost,' 
he said, ‘for Nan will not give up the hunt so easily ; I knoAv her too 
well for that. Yet there is a hope still — ^this tjree.' It was Tyboume 
Tree, a hopeless tree to most, but to me it Avas my all. I understood 
him in a moment. He took me in his arms, and as he helped me to his 
shouldtir, lie kissed me, and calling upon Heaven to bless my ways, 
hoped, for my sake, we might never meet again. I felt the tears fall 
from the poor old man's' c^es. I returned his kiss ; then standing upon 
his sh(Milders, as he supported Himself against the trunk of the tree, I 
exerted all the strength Ihad,Und at last succeeded in reaching the 
thickly-shading branches. ‘ On your life,' said tho old man, ‘ stir not 
until daylight shall shoAv you that we have left the place. God bless 
you, child ! and sometimes think of your poor old friend — pray for him. 
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for he needs your prayers. Bless thee, child, bless thee ! Heaven be thy 
guard this night!' 

“ I could not bid him good by. 1 saw by the wavering of his lantern 
how tottering were his steps ; more than once too, saw him raise his 
hand and pass it across his eyes ; he burned on, and I was left alone ; 
when hQ was quite gone, I endeavoured to ascend still higher into the 
tree — the branches were thic£ ind easy to mount, and I almost felt secure. 
I had not been there any great length of time, when I was iftarly ftlling 
to the ground from alarm, for two horsemen came from the Edgeware 
Road, and stopping beneath Hie tree, revealed to me by their voices that 
they were the Clipper and another of the troop. 1 held my breath with 
fear. 1 strained my nerves to hold my limbs from trembling, lest the 
shaking of the boughs should attract their notice — ^they would doubtless 
have thought it the wind, but you can little imagine, unless in such a 
situation, what strange fancies fear will raise up in the mind. Presently 
they moved on slowly towards our camp, and I felt for a moment relieved 
and safe ; but I was doomed to be yet more alarmed than ever, for ere 
long I heard the horses* bells, the heavy rumble of the wheels, and soon 
was made sensible that our whole company was journeying towards 
the place of my concealment. The line of vans, and carts, and 
tranipers, passed round close beneath the tree — I could hear their voices 
— and between the leaves could just discern the various parties as they 
passed. When 1 thought they had all gone, there was one still loitering 
behind ; it was thd old man ; I saw him tum*his &ce up towards Where 
I lay concealed— I heard him whisper another blessing — and then again 
move slowly on. ^ 

I cannot describe to you all the feelings that passed through my 
mind that night. 1 knew not whether hope or fear A'^ere stronger. 
At last the daylight began to cast its gray tint all around. I crept 
lower down, and finding that no human being was near, I ventured to 
descend to the earth. 1 tore off part of my dress, and tied the pieces 
round my feet ; this relieved them greatly, and remembering that as we 
came along the road 1 had seen a lonely public, 1 managed, in time, 
to reach it ; the pence the old man had given me, procured for me food, 
and permission to lie upon some straw in the loft of the stable. Here 
I slept nearly the whole day— when night*again came on I once more 
began iny journey ; it seemed endless ; every step I took appeared to 
steal away riiy nerves ; and oh, con 1 ever forget the painful joy that 
burst upon sny heart, as I first beheld our dear Old London Bridge. 
So worn out had I become, from anxiety and fear lest I. might never 
reach my home again, that when I stood before the door, I could not 
raise my hand to knock, nor my voice to cry for help. I felt sick and 
dizzy, all strength deserted my limbs, and I fell at the threshold of my 
longed-for home. The rest you know. Oh, another, father 1. I am so 
happy, that I feel I could die with joy." 

As she said this, she again threw he| arms around the neck^of licr 
parents, and hugged and kissed every one present, the Bridge- shooter 
not excepted. 

The merchant now began to consider the best course to pursue, in 
order, impossible, to bring justice home to those who had been guilty of 
24 
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stealing the child. From Avhat Anno had said, both the merchant and 
Osborne no longer douhttMl but that the Clipper was the man wlioni 
Edward had at first suspected him to be — namely, one of the three 
wretches of the marsh ; this gave them a furthci* incentive for exertion, 
and it was settled that not a moment should be lost in obtaining the 
necesvwy powers to bring Nan and her pjii:amour to punishment. 

“ Master^" said the Bridge-shooter, who had been very thoughtful for 
some iimei “ if I might venture to give an opinion, I should say 
that where there is a jackal, there is most likely a lion skulking not far 
behind.” 

“ What mean you,” said the merchant, ‘‘ by such a figure of speech ?” 

“What I means— mean, I mean,” replied the Bridge-shooter, 
correcting himself, and at the same time giving a sly look at Flora, as 
much as to say, ‘^come, you have not caught me tripping tliis time — I was 
rather too quick for you there then continuing, he said, “ what I mean 
is, that there's more in all this trying first to kill Edward, and then robbing 
you of your child, and then so many thieves coming climbing up to that 
— ^you know what I mean — than one would at first think, and so mother 
tliinks, and we've often talked about it ; and depend upon it, though 
she's no witch, she's no fool ; I mean, sometimes, and it's she who says 
the woman was the jackal, and we shall one doy find the lion in his deii 
not far oft‘: but says she, ‘if evty Misti-ess Anne should be recovered, 
let Master Ilewet guard her well, for those who have done the wrong 
once'y won't be.slow in repeating it if they can.” 

"" There is some reason in what you say,” ropUcJ the merchant, “an I 
indeed I Ivid already determined to keep the whole affair a secret, at 
loast for the present, in order to throw the perpetrators of the crime oiV 
their guard, aud ” 

The wliole party were here made to start up, for through the open 
casement flew soniotliing that IMl clattering upon the table. 

“ Gracious ! what's that exclaimed Flora, after a good scream ; then 
picking up the caur^e of her alarm, she said, “ wliy, bless me, it's a stone, 
and round it is tied a pa]>or, and see, there's writing upon it.” 

The merchant took it from Flora, and untying tlie string, found tlu'. 
paper was directed to Edward ; the writing was in a female hand, and thus 
it ran : — “ The moment yoiV have received this, hurry with all speed to 
the Southwark end of the Bridge ; as you quit the gateway, say, as if to 
yourself, ‘ who can have sent it T the answer you will rcctuve, will at 
once convince you that nothing hut good is intended : take*no notice of 
the speaker, he whom it may, VfUt Ibllow : I dare not say more ; many 
lives depend upon your speed.” 

The attempt on the marshes, at once recurred to all present, for that 
had been brought about by an anonymous communication ; so to be on 
the safe side, it was a1^ once d( termined not to notice this mysterious 
summons in any way. 

Tlie ;iierchant being sent for to his shop dnscended, telling the Bridge- 
shooter to go to the barber-surgeon, that he might attend to’ E<1 ward's 
wound. In duo course the barber arrived, dressed the cut, which he 
declared, owing to his infullable balsam, would bo perfectly healed by the 
next day. 
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As rH the parties had gone about their various concerns, it was un- 
noticed for a long time that the Bridge-shooter liad not returned. 
Poor Flora was the first to remark the circumstance, and by degi-ees 
became quite alarmed, for .William never went auy where without it 
being known to her ; she at last found it impossible to keep from tlie 
window, where she remained straining her eyes first up the Bridge, then 
down the Bridge, -but still fio* William could she se3. Presently sh^ 
exclaimed, Oh, yes, here he comes, and running like a King’s lutfiiitfi — 
what can it mean V‘ She flew to meet him. 

“Where’s our. master ?” enquired William, as he entered the house, 
quite out of breath. 

“ In yonder room,” said Flora ; “ but what is the matter ?” 

The Bridge-shooter, as he hurried to the room behind the shop, replied, 
“ Something that may turn to a serious matter for us all.” 

When the Bridge-shooter entered the back room he was glad to find 
Edward with the merchant, so closing the door, that the men in the shoj] 
might not hear what he said, “ Master !" he exclaimed, “ you have not 
a moment to lose, you must fly.” 

“ ^Vhat mean you ?” ejaculated both the merchant and Edward, at the 
same moment. 

“ 1 mean what I say. In two hours from this time {t may be too late. 
In a few words I can tell you all. You must know tliat when I had 
been to Polo-squccze, the surgeon, m;^ curiosity was such tliat I could not 
resist going to the Southwark gate, just to seb if any suspicious-looking 
person were lurking about ; the only soul I saw was a poor’nun begging, 
as tliere is at tlie corner of every street and lane now. But though 
there was nobody else, 1 thought I’d try wliat cliarm there was in the 
words Edward was told to repeat there, so I said, ‘ Who •can have sent 
it V The words were scarcely out of my mouth, before the old nun 
walking past me said softly, ‘ The Cripple I’ sIio said no more, but at 
once moved ofi'. I stood for a moment doubtful what to do ; but tliinking 
tliat if the summons really came from the Cripple, tliere was surely no 
harm intended, but perhaps much good, I boldly started off afler her. I 
kept at a good distance, hut I saw that at every corner she peeped slily 
round to sec that I was on her ti-ack. And now where, of all places in 
tlie world, think you she led me to ?” William did not wait for an answer 
to his query, but said — “ the very spot where Anne was taken — the 
black ai«h of the Clink I” 

Good Heavens !” said the merchant, “ are those wrotenes there 
again?” 

“ You shall hear,” replied William, and then went on. “ Before we ar- 
rived there, I began to look suspiciously about, for I liked not the quarters 
wc were in, and when she pushed open the door immediately under the 
black arch, and entered, I made a dead stoppand was about to let my 
heels save my throat, for I feared some treachery. ‘ Do you not know 
me V said the nun ; ‘ have you forgotte^i the Abbess of ISt. Claif ?* She 
threw back her hood, and then I saw it was she. 

“Eoline and her husband are here,' she said; ‘ascend; you 11 find them 
above ; you will be as welcome as Edwaixl would have been.' I groped 
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niy way up the mined staircase, and there sure enough, in the room above 
the archway, I found the Cripple of the Bridge seated on the floor, 
supporting his blind wife in his arms — she was ill, and appeared almost 
dying — ^not a bit of furniture was in the wretched place; no bed, no 
couch, not even a stool. * Why did not Edward coinel' said the Cripple, 
* I would have done as much for him.' ^ 1 told him of your hui*t, and 
hl^o.ofour doubting whether to notice the summons or not, for no name 
being v.«ritten, we all feared it was the scheming of an enemy, not the 
wishes of a friend. I enquired why he was there. ‘Better to be here 
and starve, than burning in the flames of Sraithfield. 1 forgot, dear 
child,' he said, addressing Eoline, who clung closer to him as he spoke of 
the Are, ‘ I forgot thee, dear one ; but fear not, we are both safe here, if 
Edward, or William, have courage to befriend a heretic V He then told 
me, what in a degree we already know, that ever since his marriage 
with Eoline, Horton has been employing* every artful scheme to bring 
about his destruction, and now, as a last effort, he has accused him of 
heresy, and of what in these days is worse, the denial of the king's 
supremacy. * But for the poor Abbess of St. Clair,' said the Cripple, ‘ I 
had ere this have died upon, the rack, for if once there, Horton will never 
let me leave it but through the gates of death. Were I dead, Eoline 
would be completely in his power, and that is all he aims at." 

“ The fiend !" exclaimed the memhant ; “ were it but for the sake of 
Eoline, 1 will save them both — to her I owe the life of my own dear 
Alyce — ^but ;for Eoline, the burning ruins of the convent had been her 
grave." 

“ Alas, master !” rejoined the Bridge-shooter, “ I fear me much,’ thal 
all your power will be required to save yourself ; the man now serving 
Horton, was once a dependant of the Abbess ; he owed her a deep debt 
of gratitude, and knowing somewhat of the great interest she takes in all 
that concerns the blind beauty of the Minories, he secretly divulged to 
her the designs of Horton, not only regarding the intended destruction 
of the Cripple, but also of a warrant of suspicion issued against you and 
yours. In tw'O hours Horton himself, with his minions, will be here to 
search the house for unlawful and heretical books." 

“ Horton !" exclaimed the merchant, “ he dare not approach this roof ; 
but I will beard the villian, and—" 

“Not for worlds!” interrupted the Bridge-shooter: “no, no; in 
these times a word may undo a man, and bring him to the flames. The 
Cripple, who seems to know more than he chooses to divulge, has advised, 
and his advice I am sure is best — particularly as it is your plan to keep the 
restoration of your daughter for a time a secret ; for her sake, for your 
own, and for that of one who is more than all to you, your adored wife — 
yes, he advises that you should secretly leave this place, taking with 
you your wife and child. •'•All is prepared ; even the tide favours your 
flight ; it is now at the drain, so beneath the Bridge I have stationed a 
covered barge, but light as a feticher, with six right honest Southwark 
lads, that 1 have known for many a day, and could trust my life with — 
they will make the barge fly like an arrow through the flood. That 
even the neighbours may not be aware of your departure, I have thought 
of a plan by wluch you may leave your house unseen by any. Tlio 
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next house, the Cardinars Hat, will be closed till noon : I have sent the old 
woman.who has the care pf it, and who has been dreaming all night of 
money-bags, and gold, and such stuff, on a fortune-telling scheme up to 
my old mother; and while she is gone 1 promisee^ to act the .warder. 
I can open the trap-door on the roof — by that you can enter, and then 
descending to the lower room, by the flight of steps that is there, mach 
the sterling, and embark saffi^ and secretly." ^0 

The merchant paused for a moment ere he answered tJgset^Qge^^nis 
unexpected proposition ; when suddenly starting up he~ exclaimed — It 
shall be. so, for such a scheme will tally well with the plans I have now 
determined on. Edward and you will guard all here — and for the sake 
of Eoline, to whom I owe so much, 1 charge you neglect not to look to 
her immediate welfare*; consult with the Cripple, and without telling 
him whence comes the aid, spare not my resources to save them." 

As not a moment was to be lost, the reader may imagine the bustle 
and excitement which now took place. Flora was here, there, and every- 
where, and had not the- sense of William checked her, she would have 
collected together nearly the whole contents of the house; for like 
most ladies when they are, about to go a*joumcy, if but for two days — 
she kept saying — ^‘‘But that's a thing we carCt do without." But 
althougli poor Flora said it was impossible to do without this thing, and 
that thing, and t'other thing, when they did leave the place, slie found 
herself in the possession of scarcely &nything but what she stood upright 
in. When all was prepared, Hewet placed a heavy purse of gold in 
Edward's hand, bidding him employ it. as he might ])C8t judge, according 
to circumstances as they arose. 

Anne was the cleverest of all ; her recent education had given her a 
great superiority over every one there, in the art of making sliift with, 
or without almost anything. 

They ascended to the roof of their own dwelling, and easily passing 
through that of the Cardinal's Hat soon found themselves in the lower 
room> The Bridge-shooter lifted the trap-door, the very same through 
which Horton had entered the place, in the beginning of our tale, and 
carefully, with the aid of the merchant, succeeded in placing the three 
^females safely beneath the canopy of the barge ; the merchant, as he 
placed his foot upon the boat, whispered something in the car of Edward, 
and then entered the bark. 

The tide had by this time turned, and the now gentle fall, caused by 
the rising ^f the waters, seemed like the childhood of the cataract, that a 
few more hours' growth would bring to dread maturity. 

The six Southwark lads, the moment the boat had drifted from beneath 
the Bridge, lowered their oars with one dash into the Rood, and then like 
giants straining every nerve, made the frail bark quiver, as each stroke 
bore them in triumph o'er the silver flood. • 

The moment the boat was gone, Edward and the Bridge- shooter 
returned to, their own abode, and imTiicdiately began to make^rrange- 
ments for the comfort of the Cripple and the blind Eoline. 

“ The first thing," said the Bridge -shooter, “ that the poor souls want, 
is a bed of some sort, for the hard boards make but a sorry couch for a 
dying girl to lie on, and Eoline, I fear me, is dying." 
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True," I'eplied Edward; ‘‘ and the ono that can be l,est spared, h 
that on wbicli I last night slept, in Horton's old room. Make it up in 
the shape of a bale of cloth, and then no one will w'oiicb-'r at your load." 

Not many minutes had elapsed after this arrangement, before the 
Bridge -shooter might have been seen, carrying a huge bale from big 
master’s shop, and wending his way towards Southwark. 

^ He had not been gone an hour before great excitement was caused, 
not in the merchant's shop, but in all that part of the Bridge where 
Hewet' rd'IcMlSaT'Tor it was soon bruited from door to door, that oftieem 
belonging to the ecclesiastical courts of enquiry had taken possession of 
the Golden Fleece ; and that Hotton, who was so well known as being 
the unscrupulous tool of Cromwell, was come to ferret out heresy, if such 
a wicked thing could there he found. 

When* Horton entered, he acted as though he had never seen Edward 
in all his life before. Where is your master ?" he inquired, in a lone 
of insolent authority. 

Edward was for a moment almost thrown off his guard, for he hatl not 
yet arranged any excuse that was likely to be received as u good and 
sufficient reason for the absence ofhis master — Gone", he said, ‘‘gone — 
I know my place too well, to be inquisitive about the movements of the 
good merchant ; ho may have gone, and very likely has, to h'laivlcrs, for 
lie has a high commission from the King to fulfil, connected with his 
Grace’s intended marriago with the Princess Anne of Cleves." 

“ InJeod !" replied Horton ; and then addressing the oiricors who ac- 
companied him— “ Let not this young man stir from the spot he is itu 
while 1 with the searchers commence our duties." 

The causer of Horton procuring the warrants of search may easily 
be guessed at, vwhen wo find that the first room he entemd was not with 
the officials, but alone ; it was his ovrn old dormitoi-y. The moment 
he cast his eyes around it — The furies seize them, I am foiled !" he 
exclaimed, for he saw at once that all he cared to find was gone ; it was 
the bed, in which was secreted the costly diamond, and thos^' deeds that 
alone could bring Eoliue her rights. Hoping that it might still bo found 
in some other room, he flew over the whole house, the ways of which lie 
knew so well, but failing to discover the lost treasure, he descended to 
the room in which Edward spt, still guarded ; and changing his whole 
behaviour in the hopes of discovering in wliat >vay the old mattress had 
been disposed of, he ordered his men to leave the place ; then turning 
to his former brother apprentice, he said smilingly, “ Edward, I supposi; 
you scarcely knew me when I first came in, fin* times have wonderfully 
changed with me since last I entered this abode ; and the most painful 
part of that great change lies in the necessity arising out of my official 
duties, which compel me to appear harsh and ungrateful to my oldest and 
dearest friends. I need not tell you how happy I feel, at finding nothing 
of a dangerous nature here I have but slightly searclied, for I knew it 
v.'ould b^ so ; but yet I was obliged to appear to those about me, that 
even to such old friends as our good master and yourself, I would shew 
no undue favour." 

Edward felt so disgusted with what he knew to be hypocrisy, that he 
disdained to make reply. 
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Horton, who felt this coldness, but not having yet gained his end, 
would not shew he did so, continued — “ Why, Edward, you are lame ; 
no serious accident, I trust ?** 

A mere slight cut," replied Edward ; “ I slept iRst night in your old 
room ; a thief attempted to enter by the window." 

“ Last night ?" exclaimed Horton, with unfeigned surprise. 

“Yes," replied Edward ; *^‘*but he will not trouble us again, fra 
suspect I shot him through the brain, and as I ran tAyyifcj 
casement, I cut my foot against something sharp, which, upon examina- 
tion turned out to be a piece of knife that was sticking in the floor, and 
that seemed stained with blood.” 

Horton t limed away, as he felt his own blood flying from his face, for 
at that instant every dreadful act that had occurred in that room, flew on 
the wings of conscience, like a dagger into his heart. 

I was fortunately well provided with arms, for you see we have 
made tliat room our armory.” 

“ Yes,” said Horton, recovering himself, “you have greatly changed 
the place, even the old bed is gone ; it was a great favourite of mine ; 
I passed many a happy night upon it ; whore is it now ?” 

Til is was a very awkward question for Edward to answer ; but befere 
he could make a reply, the J3 ridge-shooter entered. 

“ Have you left the bale as directed ?” enquired Osborne, with a look 
of meanirg, as he glanced towards H?>rton. 

Yes, JNJ aster Edward,” replied William,* “and it arrived just in 
time.” 

Horton continued, not deigning to notice the Bridge-shocjtcr — “ Yes, 
I would not mind a trifle to obtain that old memento of my happiest 
days here he put on a,very sentimental look. • 

Edward, again giving William a peculiar glance, said, “ Master Horton 
is enquiring after the bed that used to be in his little room below.” 

“ Oh !” said the. Bridge-shooter, “ that has been burnt I don't know 
how long — indeed I can't tell when. You see, that superstitious people 
sometimes don’t fancy using a bed again on which a murdered body has 
been placed, so after Sir Filbut ” 

“ Psluiw !” ejaculated Horton rising, but his lips were white and 
quivering, notwithstanding his efforts to appear unconcerned — “Pshaw ! 
if the thing bo burnt, why, there's an end of it ; and I hardly know why 
I lost my breath in enquiring about it at all. Osborne, when you commu- 
nicate with, our good master, for I still love to call him such, tell Iiim as 
gently as you may of this my visit; necessity of duty alone impelled it, 
but it* 1 can, for his good sake, prevent a further examination into the 
r<‘|.orts that now arc current against him, he may depend upon all my 
pciwor to shield him.” Saying this, Horton with his emw departed from 
the Bridge. • 

Wc must now, fer an instant, take a glance at tho black arch of the 
Clink, lor li jro a strange, incident occurred, a few nights after fthe day 
of which wc have hcon writing. The reader lias almidy been informed 
tliat close to IJie hlcck arcli there stood three old dila[)idiited dwellings ; 
in that over t.ae archway, the Cripple of the Bridge -gate- tower, but now 
the guardian of that tower and its ghastly heads no loi»ger, had 
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taken refuge; the other two, when he first took up his abode in 
that locality, so dangerous to the honest, so safe for the rogue, were 
empty. The night after he had arrived, as he sat watching the sleeping 
form of his beloved <Eoline, as she lay in a feverish slumber, he thought 
he hoard the sound of voices in the street, or lone below; he peeped from 
the window, whence he perceived a man and woman with a lantern 
<^{]jcending the large flight of steps before* mentioned ; they entered the 
ho'ui^,.fmdallw£a still and dark. Two nights after this, the moon had 
risen witSTunusthil splendour, and in consequence of the aid, stealthily 
but kindly sent from Edward by the Bridge-shooter, Eoline had so 
rallied that she with her darling husband was at the casement. He was 
endeavouring to explain to her the idea of moonlight. The poor Cripple 
was just about to give up the hopeless task, when suddenly ho checked 
his speech, for Eoline, clinging fearfully to his arm, whispered, “ Hush, 
my soul's love, hush — there are footsteps near!** 

The Cripple listened, but no sound could he distinguish. 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, “ there are, six — seven — eight feet moving ; 
four of them fall heavier upon the earth than do the others.” 

The Cripple who, from experience, knew how seldom the blind are 
deceived regarding sounds, was dumb ; presently he too felt convinced 
that footsteps were approaching. He went to the head of the stairs, and 
enquired soMy of the Abbess, whether the door below was well secured ; 
this question alarming* her, she rose'from the couch upon which she had 
lain down for the night, and ascended to their room, where, with tl.o 
Cripple, she Vatched from the casement, to learn if possible the reason 
of the approaching sound ; they feared they had been betrayed. 

PresentlJ' they saw issuing from the arch beneath them four men ; the 
one who seemed the leader of the party ajmeared to have his head 
covered with thick bandages of some sort ; he was tall and heavily built ; 
the other three bore between them something that resembled the body of 
a man. Not a word was spoken, but the tall man, who ever and anon 
placed one hand to his head as if suifering from pain, pointed his com- 
mands with the other 

The three men raised their load upright, and it was then evident to 
the Cripple that what they had brought was a dead body. At the foot 
of the long flight of steps stood a massive, tall wooden post ; to this they 
tied the corse, in an upright position ; the head fell deathlike upon the 
shoulder ; and now the Cripple eould discern that from around the dead 
man's neck hung down the two ends of a rope, as telling the fearful tale 
of murder by strangulation. While the three men were thus employed, 
the fourth^ he with the bandaged head, was fumbling with an old key 
?n tlie rusty lock of the door of the house, opposite to that of the stops. 
When the horrid work performing by the trio was ended, the tall man 
approaching the dead body, gazed for a moment in its face — ^then laughed 
aluud, and spitting at it, ke with the other wrctclios entered the third 
dwelling, and all again was still. 
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CHAPTER XIX. • 

For though wc sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride^ 
Aye fleeteth will nc man abides 

* Chaucer. 



Never had been seen such crowds, of gaily-dressed Southwark lads, 
and Southwark lasscs-^outhwark old men, and Southwark dames of 
antique gait, as ran, or walked, or hobbled over Old London Bridge to- 
wards the city on the morning of the nineteenth of February 1547^# 

By this date, the reader will perceive that our pen has used its plume 
to good puiposo ; and, instead of merely running on as fast as hand 
could drive it, it has actually flowiv—ay, flown over no less a space of 
time than oiglit years, since the closing of our last chapter. 

But, before wc enter upon the cause of all this gaiety of face and 
fanciful attire — for, be it known, that every face was smiling, and every 
dress was new, or newly tunied or trimmed, or in some way adorned to 
fit it for so joyful an occasion — we must, for a moment, revci*so our 
glass, and look back upon events which, although diminished to the eye 
of the reader as it were to mere spcjpks, may still possess some interest ; 
and, indeed, as connecting links in the chain^of our romance, are abso- 
lutely necessary to be regarded, if but for a moment. , 

During these eight years extraordinary changes had taken place, not 
ordy in the characters of our tale, but in the historical transactions of 
our land, Cromwell, as the reader may remember, had fondly hogged 
himself upon his success in bringing about the marriage of Henry with 
the prutestant princess, Anne of Cleves ; but this union was his ruin ; 
for, wlicn Henry beheld her, which he did in the first instance secretly 
and in disguise, he was so overcome by disappointment at her want, in 
his eyes, of pergonal attraction, that it is said he had nearly fallen. 

We may easily picture to ourselves the agony Cromwell must have 
cmdured upon being summoned into the presence of the. king after he 
liad seen the wife his minister had provided him, and when he heard 
the king's reply, upon his reminding his majesty that he had d<‘sired his 
servants to find him “a fine largo woman:” “Yes,” said the king, 
bitterly, “ a fine large woman ; but I did not tell you to bring me a 
Flmidcre m^re,** 

Great had been the exultation of Gardiner, the Roman Catholic , 
Bishop of Winchester, and all his adherents, at this signal failure on the 
part of their enemy — Cromwell. 

Gardiner, who knew his master well, at one© set to work ; and,lil- 
tliough matters had gone too far for him to prevent the marriage with 
Anne of Cleves, he hoped soon to bring about a dissolution of that mar- 
riage, and to raise one of his own sect to be partaker of the throne. 
The method he pursued was, to invite the king to his banquets, whereat 
lie placed near him, not a “ Flanders maro”-- 7 not a “ fine large woman 
but one of the smallest, and at the same time, prettiest creatures in 
England, Catherine Howard. 

25 
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Poor Henry, like a fooliBh moth, fiew at once to the li^ht which shone 
fmm the brilliant eyes of the artful beauty, and again iound the wings 
of hv\ heart most tyrribly singed* 

Cromwell was now commanded to cause the same parliament, which 
liad no great length of timo before, prayed'* the king to take to him- 
^self for a wife Anne of Cleves, now to of him to put her aside ; 

t^ch thea^ upright honest members of parliament accordingly did. 

The iternttk? fa tliolics were now exulting at Cromwell’s expected fill, 
but had their hopes for a time greatly damped by finding the king not 
only continue to trust his former favourite, but actually bestowing upon 
him, with his own hands, the order of the garter, and then creating him 
E|ji of Essex. 

Henry, as in the case of his niarriago with Anne Boleyn, wedded 
Catherine Howard privately ; and it is supposed^ the marriage took place 
on the very same day on which he ordered his faithflil servant, Crom- 
svcll, to have his head struck off. This execution took place on Ton cr 
If ill, on the twenty-eightJi of July 1540. Many a poor man’s eyo 
dropped a tear to his memory ; for twice a day were no less than two 
hundred lieggars fed at his door in 'i'hrogmorton Strict. 

The death of their patron caused Harry Horton, and his former coad- 
jutor, Spikely, to fly beyond the sons ; for they had been too active 
against the llomaiu«ls to feel in safety now the tide seemed setting 
against the Protestants, sq that for some years we lose sight of them en- 
tirely. * 

In 1541, Henry caused himself to be proclaimed King of Ireland, 
thus becopir*ng the first English king of that country. Before this date, 
his title waa.merely Lord of Ireland, 

King Ilcniy appeared to be particularly unfortunate in his numcious 
matrimonial speculations ; for we find pretty little Catherine Howard, 
in February 1542, undergoing the s£^mo fiitc on tlie same spot within the 
walls of the tower, that had terminated the short and miserable icgal 
career of Anne Boleyn. 

It seemed tiiat neither a Romish wife, nor one of the Protestant foith, had 
sufficient power over her bloodtliiraty spouse, to tnake cither side of the 
balance waver a hair’s breadth ; for so nicely, as the historian says, did 
he trim the scales, that if Fr. Barnes, a celebrated preacher and leader 
of the Protestant party, “ was committed to the torments of the men i - 
less fire,*' and burnt alive in Snnthfield, with Garret an^l Jerome, as a 
heretic— in the other scale were to be found Powell, Abel, and Feather- 
Sion, to be hanged mid quartered for denying the king’s snpreniacy. 
If anything could be done to moke these executions more revoltin*, 
to both sects, it was the fact of t)ieir being coupled — a Protestant with 
a Catholic on the same hurdle-^and thus drawn to the scene of dtath. 
Upon this occasion, it i4 said that a Fmiohnian exclaimed, ‘^Good 
God ! ^ 0 ^ do people make a shift to live here, where Papists aie hanged, 
and Anti-Papists are burnt 

We have, fortunately, but few more lines to write concerning the 
monster, Henry the Eighth, 

Some time^ before he died, he had married his sixth wife, Catherine 
Parr, who miraculomily escaped destruction, although often on its vciy 
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blink. Henry bad now grown so enormously that it is said ho 
could not pass through any ordinary door, and that xnaebineiy was em- 
ployed, or numerous attendants called in, to aid him in moving from 
room to room : so diseased had he become, that at was dangerous to 
approach him. A law had been passed, making it treason, and seveial 
persons had been executed, for even supposing tho king*s death ; so that 
at the last, when all around knew that he was dying, no one dared tell^ 
him the fatal truth. So deterttiinod did he appear to be, that even his 
death-bed should be sprinkled with blood, that, perhaps the labt act lio 
ever performed wsa sauctioiiiiig the execution of the Ddke of Noifblk, 
uncle of his second with, Anne Boleyn, as well as of his fifth, Catherine 
Howard. Ho was ordered for execution, but was saved by the king 
dying a few hours before the tim^ appointed for him to have laid^is 
head upon the block. 

We will now look back upon the occuitencea which took place in the 
Clink, after the Cripple had witnessed the horrid scene of tying the dead 
body to the post at the foot of tho tong flight of steps. His eyes seemed 
riveted to tho horrid spectre. What comd be the meaning of such an 
art ? He now began to feel the ^danger of his own position inci casing a 
hundiedfold j for he knew full well, that if the body were found there by 
the authorities, a searching investigation might take" place, and his 

own concealment be betmyed. How should he act ? what could ho do ? 
The inuidorers he knew wem close at hand ; but even if he had tlio 
])owcr to denounce them, his own Ufe, and that of one who was more to 
him tlmn life, would, at the same moment, be sacrificed.* As he was 
thus musing, Hush again said Eohno, there is another footstep 
approaching. Should it bo the watch, wc are lost : oh, lleavAi save us V* 

The ibotstcpbecame louder os it approached beneath the black arcbl The 
Clippie now saw plainly that the four men were wotching from the 
windows of the house they had entered. He was not long kept in sus- 
pen&c, for the scene which followed at once revealed the whole to him. 
The person who issued from the archway was the same woman whom 
he had aeon with the lantern ascending the steps in company with a 
man. As she approached the body, she suddenly staited ; then looking 
closer — Heavens and earth 1” rite said, " 'tis the body of a man I what 
can this mean ?" Then raising her lantern tqyrards the fiice, she uttered a 
shriek, and exclaimed with anguish, 'Tis ho ! Tis he! they have mur- 
dered him ! '* She again yms made to start by healing a shout of laugh- 
ter behind her ; and taming, riie saw the four men : he with the bandaged 
bead exclaimed— “ Wc have murdered him, your beautiful Ray, the 
Clipper ! And did you think your husband, l^cause he did not shew his 
tectli before he knew he could bite, nev^ intended to open his mouth ? 
ITa 1 ha 1 Spikely never yet remained unrevenged. ' Bind her to the 
same stake," he said, turning to Uie men; b^t before they could ad- 
vance a foot, she had flown up the steps, entered the house, and secured 
the door within. When they found tliat riie had given them the slip, 
iSpikely'a rage became ungovernable. He flew at the door like a bull ; 
hut it resisted all his efforts to breok it open. He then changed his 
tone, and pretending to laugh, tohi her he meant her no harm ; and that 
if she would open the door, now he had been revenged on Ray the Clip- 
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per, all should be forgiven and forgotten. He listened, but received no 
reply. The Cripple now si^w the woman come from the attic window, and 
creeping along the gutters, pass over several ruinous houses; and then 
turning round a cooler, became hidden from view. 

When Spikely had lost all patience at her obstinacy, as he called it, 
i^^in not opening the door, he began to swear ; and vowed, that rather 
'than not reward her as she deserved, he'd hre tlie whole place, and burn 
her like ja tat. As he was saying this, a lad came hurrying from be- 
neath the arch, and said something in a low quick tone which the Crip- 
ple could not distinguish ; but, without a moment's delay, the body was 
unfastened from tho post, and as they conveyed it to the house whence 
they had eoipe, he fancied he heard one of the men say they could 
bidry it in the cellar beneath the street." 

&arcely a minute had elapsed after they had disappeared before a 
heavy tramping of feet was heard ; and now the Ciipple easily guessed 
the cause of their precipitate retreat— it was the Watch, taking their 
seldom-performed round. 

The Cripple could not help reflecting 'what strange scenes are often 
passing within a yard of us, that if wc knew of would make om* blood al- 
most freeze in our veins.* He dared not speak, and yet he saw the supposed 
guardians of the laws unconsciously wsdking over (lie very spot beneath 
whicli a murdered man was at, that instant being buried by his assassins. 
He felt as if he had been equally^ guilty with the actors in the deed, 
because he held his peace. His eyes seemed to penetrate through the 
earth, and look upon the bloody scene at that instant being enacted. 
At one moment his lips actually moved to raise the alarm, but his eyes 
tailing upon thcf poor helpless creature at bis side, he resisted the im- 
pulse and \fa3 dumb. The watch passed on ; a short time sufficed for 
the unhallowed sextons to fulfil their task, whicli, as he guessed, ])( iiig 
^complislied, the men again issued from tho door; tlicy carefully locked 
it, and then silently disappeared beneath the black arch. 

The next morning the Bridge-shooter brought the poor Cripple the 
cheering news that Edward Osborne bad prepared ever^ thing tor their 
flight. One of his master's vessels was tn sail that night for the Ne- 
therlands, and aboard which they would be conveyed to a land of safety. 
It was settled that an hour ^before the moon riiouldrise, a waggon should 
be brought as close as safety would allow, to the black arch ; that Eo- 
line should be carried by the Bridge-shooter and the Ciipple on the mat- 
tress OB she lay, and being placed in the waggon, conveyed some dis- 
tance on the ^ad to Greenwich, where a boat would be in* readiness to 
bear them all to the merchant’s vessel. 

As the hour approached for carrying the scheme into execution, Ed- 
ward and the Bri^-ehooter were somewhat sur^sed by the Lord 
Mayor appearing, mounted, in full harness ; the Sheriffs too followed, and 
behind them came some hundreds of armed men. The Southwark-gate 
was closod ; the towers were manned, as indeed were all the roofs of 
the houses at that end of tlie Biidge. This warlike movement, which 
was one of not infrequent occurrence, was now rendered necessary in 
consequence of the report biought in by the watch which tho Cripple liad 
seen the night before p&ssing Uirough the Clink. It appeared tliat the 
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Bishop of Winchester's biids/' for that was the name by which the 
ruffians who, as it were, took sanctuary in the Clink or the Mint, were 
known, had fixed upon that night to make a foray into the city, for the 
purpose of robbery. Southwark and Lambeth had both, in former times, 
been the receptacles of the greater part of the vice and immorality of 
London. So little power had the Lord jMayor over this district, that, 
although to protect the city,%S would, with his armed bands, watch 
a whole night upon the Bridge, he seldom ventured to attach the thieves 
in their strong-holiL What a strange and lawless stdte of things does 
tills picture present to view ! 

The one half of the Bridge being choked up with soldiers, and the 
gates closed, Edward and the Bridge-shooter were compelled to reach 
Southwark by a different route : fortunately their waggon had already 
passed over the Bridge; so, hurrying through the city to Paul's 
Wharf, they there took boat, and proceeded towiods the opposite shore. 

The night was gloomy ; thou^ not so dark but that they could see 
quite enough to convince them tlmt the Bishop of Winchester's birds" 
wera not easily to bo thwarted by any Lord Mhyor, be he as cimning 
as lie might ; for suddenly they found themselves surrounded by, at 
least, fi% boats, all crowded with thieves. 

It was indeed a lucky thing for the safety of their project, as well as 
their own, that the Bridge-shooter's ed^ly education liad been attended 
to by instructors not quite so respettable as Flora Cray, or they might 
have been, in all probability, detained the whole night as prisoners ; or, 
perchance, robbed and mumered outright. More than a* dozen times 
were they called to ih a manner, that, liad Edward been alone, would 
liave proved unanswerable— at least by him. • ^ 

Fish or fowl ?" was the invariable question ; to which the Bridge- 
shooter, imitating his former vulgar tone of voice, replied— ‘‘ Birds all! 
birds all!" 

What can this mean said Osborne in a whisper to William. 

“You'll know to-morrow. Master Edward, depend upon that," said 
the Bridge-shooter. “How this does remind one of old times, to be 
sure. When I was a boy, I had no idea of tliere being any harm 
in it." 

“ In what ?" enquired Osborne. • > 

“ Vy, you see lord love me ! if these beauties have not made me 

forget all my gentility— did you hear my V ? I'm glad Flora was not 
here. Why, you see, Master Edward, teat every one of these boats is 
filled with thieves, who, finding their scheme upon London has been 
blown, are now on their way, while the Lord Mayor is dozing on the 
Bridge, just to go atid open the eyes of the good folk of Westminster : 
it's an old trick, but one that seldom fkils ; yOuTl hear of five hundred 
robberies to-morrow, and many a Bird noy^ chirping here, will be hung 
up with his feathers on before the week’s out : but what of that ? they're 
BO used to it, that if nine out of every ten fly off without thek throats 
getting the squeeze, they're as merry os larks." 

The boats of their disreputable neighbours having left the way clear, 
they soon effected a safe landing, and by the aid of the Bridge-shooter's 
local knowledge^ were in a few minutes at the door beneath the black 
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ul'ch. So much beyond tho appointed time liod been their amTal« that 
the Cripple of ^e Bridge had nearly exhausted all tho excuses ho could 
invent to appease the fears of Eolinei or as likely to have been the cause 
of his frieiid^B delays when all alarm was set at rest by Osborne's eu« 
trance. 

^ All had long been in readiness in that wretched abode. The poor 
Abbess had put on every piece of clothing bhe possessed, as being the 
easier modo^c^ carrying now scanty wardrobe. EoUne had been 
already brought flbm tte room above, and was lying upon the mattress, 
warmly wrapp^ in one of Merchant Hewet's furred gowns, which Ed- 
ward, had sent fer tha purpose. 

There being no reason &r delay, but every reason for immediate flight, 
Eoline as she lay, was borne between them, and thus they left the place. 
Aj they came nut, the Bridge-shooter pointing to the house with the 
steps, whispered to Edward, that is the plac^it was up those horrid 
steps poor Axme was- dragged, the night she was lost/' 

Obbome would gladly have waited a few moments to have examined 
the spot more minutely, but as the moon began to send forth her feeble 
rays, to announce her near approach, it was more prudent to push onwards 
as speedily as possible. Not &r from the arch they found the expected 
waus;i}n, and now all were fairly on their way ; everything turned out 
propitiously ; and in an hour more^ the Gripplo with his Eoline and the 
Abbess Wire safely on board the good merchant's vessel; tho anchor was 
weighed, the sails were set/ and Eoline dropping tears of gratitude from 
her poor sightless eyes upon the hand of Osborne, as she fervently pressed 
it to her llps^ breamed a heartfelt prayer for him and all he might ever 
love. A minute Aore, and the last ** Qod speed you" was heard, and 
the vessel begali^to move majestically upon its dangerous course. 

While these incidents were performing, Master Hewet, with his Alyce 
and his newly-found daughto, the lovely Anne, and Flora Oray, had 
airived safely at Putney. Here, by the asnstance of old Cromwell, ho 
was at once enabled to settle in a most beautiful retreat, and taking tho 
name of Allen, the better to throw his enemies off the scent, he began 
to lay out his plans fur the future Iiappiness of those dependent upon him. 
Innocent as he knew himself to have ever been r^i^ng his religious 
views, still, even the accusation of heresy, in such times, was a thing 
not to be regarded with indifference ; it was, therefore, with idinite sa- 
tisfaction he heard Edward Osborne's account of the interview he had 
hod witli Horton. 

His principal anxiety now became to discover, if possible, some clue to 
the secret enmity, which evidently was over on the^^chto injure him. 
The exertions he had made, had been the eause of the^lebrated monster 
show dissolving of itself; its elements were scattered herej there, and every- 
where. Nothing could be heard of Nan, nor the Glipper^nor of one whom 
he would most kindly have protected, and have rewarded munificently — 
the old man who had befriended his <mild. As there had been an educa- 
tional establishment settled close at hand, the govemants of which, formerly 
nuns, but who bad ever bom a chaiacter of high repute, not only for virtue 
and sanctity, but for great learning, he immediately determined to continue 
his wife and child whejre they were, until Anne had finished her educa- 
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tion ; he was the more inclined to this arrangement, for he had every 
wish that the strange incidents of Anne*e late way of life, ehould be, if 
possible, buried in oblivion. 

The next few years, pioyed to the merchant one uninterrupted course 
of prosperity and happiness. Alyce*8 mind, day by day, became more 
fixed, and had indeed so apparently returned to its form 'i tone, that 
unless it were shaken by touftMng upon one ceitidn string, no indication 
of weakness would at all appear there was another reason -for the 
merchant not wishing to take his dear Alyce again tO the Bridge, and 
that was, the feet of the cM<seaff|f saintly Father Drassinjaw, having 
become the landlord of the next house, the Caidinars Hat. It is true, 
that Alyce might not have recc^ised her former confessor, now he lud 
let his hair and whiskers grow, but she never could have gs^no to her 
aindow without her eyes being shocked by the sight of his well-known, 

] ut dreaded name ; for he had most ostentatiously proclaimed liis new 
calling, by having painted, in enormous letters, under the sign of t'he 
Caidinal's Hat, BBASSINJAW, VINTNEEf^ to which was ap- 
ponded this exquisite distich 

Corner come, 

And tosta mp stam I** 

Every Saturday aflemoon, Edward and the Bridge-diooter lowi d thtir 
master, in a beautiful light Wge ho had had built on purpose, up to the 
cottagt' of the heath~tbat is to say, to the ferry— for the cottage stood 
at some distance inliuid. Here they wore always met by Same Allon, 
as Alyce was now called, with her daughter and Flora, and never \\u 
six more happy countenanees to be met vrith, than those that now snulod 
upon each other. , 

As they strolled homewards, the party invariably divided into thi^o 
couple% admirably assorted. The merchimt, with bis wife's arm through 
his own, took the lead, then followed Edward u» I Amio, and last — 
at uiiioli greatc/ distance than the other four kept apart — followed William 
and Flora. Notwithstanding the distance they wen away, those before 
them more than once had heard Flora exclaiui, ‘‘ Don't ho a fool, 
William, you'll make me cross if you do that again." What Willuin 
liad been doing, or attempting to do, upon such occasions, has never been 
divulged, so we miist be excused for not r^rding it. 

Eaily on the Monday mornings, the same little party were again seen 
on the same spot, their feces boning with equal kindness, but lacking 
slightly tltc joyousness of the Saturday at eve, foi now it was the 
meichant that followed Us two trusty serviteurs into the barge ; and 
each, and all, having bade adieu, was ouce more on liie way to Old 
London Bridge. 

The three females always xem&lxied on the shore, watehing the recoding 
bark, until a bend in the river was about iodide it fiom their view ; at 
this point the merchant Invariably stood up in the boat, and waved his cap 
to those whom he liad left. Edward and the Bridge-shooter took their 
oais fiom the flood, and raising them upright, inovM them in the aii as 
token of a last adieu; three scarves were now seen waving from the 
shore ; the oars again descended to the flood, and they were gone. 
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Alyce then went upon her visita of charity; Anne to her eiudies ; and 
Flora to think, we fear, much more ci the Bridge-shooter than of her 
household affairs. 

Having now eYpJained how matters had sp^ during the years gone 
by, we will take up the thread of our narrative from the nineteenth of 
February, 1547 ; for aa tve have before said, at that epoch we have 
now arrived. i 


CHAPTEE XX. 

Aud on the monow when the day *gan q»riifg, 

Ot horbe and harness, noise and clatteving 
There nas in the hostelcieh all about, 

And to the palace rode there many a rout 
Of loid^ upon steed#sand palfreys.— *CjraocBB. 

Yes, tss, mercy and mad, and mad indeed, and merry, were the crowds 
tha^ pass^ over Old London Bridge on the nineteenth of February, 1547. 
Was it because the great bell had already tolled the funeral knell of the 
tyrant. King Henry the £ighth,<^and thus gave hope that the flames of 
Smithfield would at once he quen^ed ; and that ropes which had so long 
been used to hang up men, might now be made into bell-pulls, to ring 
out merry peals withal ? 

This feeliqg no doubt Kad its weight' with many minds, and might bo 
said to be the first cause of the apparentjollity, for the death of Henry had 
placed anotlv^T upon the throne, and that other was upon the morrow to be 
crowned. Yes, Edward the Sixth, although a boy scarcely past his 
ninth year ofhge, was now King of England. 

The coronation being fixed for the twentieth of February, it was 
arranged that on the nineteenth, the day we are writing about, Edward 
should pass in procession from the Tower, through the city of 

London, and sleep that night in his city of Westminster, prepaiatoiy to 
his coronation in Westminster Abbey on the following day. It was to 
enjoy the magnificence of this procession, that the worthy titizens were 
all astir betimes ; and to do full honour to the young King, every scrap 
of finery they could lay hands on was brought into requisition, and most 
ostentatiously displayed either on their own hacks, or upon the fronts of 
their own houses. 

The roads, throughout the whole line of procesrion, were^ soon after 
break of day being rendered bright and smooth, by hundreds of waggon- 
loads of fine gravel arriving ftem the country, and being strewn over the 
ground 

Busy indeed had been the various handicrafts during the whole night ; 
some building up scaffolding befere the houses, others decorating those 
already built; windows were being removed, and soft cushions placed 
the siHs, from which hung out, down the fronts of the dwellings, cloths 
the gayest colours ; whilst the richer citizens decked their houses from 
top to bottom with cloth of anas» gold, or silver. Evergreens were in 
endless profusion. 
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One side of the way from Gi-asse-Church Street, to the Little Conduit 
of Clieap, was railed off. Behind these rails were to be arranged all 
the city crafts, with the aldermen at the extreme end by the Conduit. 

Checklocke, the smith of the Bridge, was particulainy busy ; he had men 
here, there, and everywhere, but there was something very mysterious 
about his own actions. Not even his dear friend Catchemayde, no, nor 
Silkworm neither, were lef into the secret." The sharp^nosed little 
arrow-maker pretended, but it was mere pretence, that fiis nose had 
been sharp enough to smell out a portion of the hidden wonder, but what 
he had discovered, not even Master Brassinjaw, late the saintly father of 
that name, but now mine host of the Cardinars Hat, could tempt him to 
confess. All he did, when liard pressed, was to imitate Checklocke, and 
nodding his head with a wink, exclaim, YouH see, you'll see." 

From daybreak, which, this being February, was not very early— for 
the goddess of the day being, like most people at this time of year, rather 
a sluggard, could not be tempted to open her bright blue eyes, until the 
clock liad sounded no less than seven times since, midnight^— yes, from 
break of day, had Checklocke been anxiously watching from one of the 
three openings on the Bridge, for the arrival of some vessel. At last, 
turning triumphantly to his anxious ^nds, he exclaimed, Come along, 
lads ! come along, for now — you'll see." 

The four at odee left the Bridge, ^d hurried down to the Steel Yard 
—the great wharf belonging to the ‘foreign merchants, where all sorts 
of things were landed or shipped, and where the government bought their 
gunpowder, for as yet that destructive article was not manufactured in 
England ; nor indeed were those dread instruments foruts us^— the iron- 
throated camion, yet made here. It was not until some time after Ed- 
ward came to the throne, that the first iron, cannon was founded in this 
country, and that was by a Frenchman,' the English held ordnance 
being previously constructed of leather, or wood hooped round with iron. 

When they arrived at the Steel Yard, Checklocke's friends were still 
kept in as much 'doubt as ever. . The people belonging to the wharf 
were soon busy in harnessing some strong Flanders horses to a clumsy 
four-wheeled low sort of truck. By the time this was done, a heavy 
boat, or lighter, . shot through the Bridge, and was soon after safely 
secured to the wharf. A part of the mystery was now solved ; for, 
from this boat the cranes began slowly to raise an enormous anchor, 
which, being brought to a proper height, the cranes %vere turned inwards ; 
the anchor ^egau again to descend, and was soon resting safely upon the 
truck. ■ . 

“ Come, Master Checklocke,” said Catchemayde, rather pettishly, 
“ tell us, man, tell us at once what you are about ! for what you can 
possibly want to do with that huge anchor, I think would puzzle old 
Slmrp-nose there to divine : so divulge— divuJge> friend Checke." 

The only reply he received was, You'll sec which reply was, of 
course, once more echoed by the little anrow-maker. * 

Creak went the solid wheels — slash ‘went the carter's whip — a few 
long oaths were added to each cut ; and the vehicle, with its mysterious 
loiid, began to move away. 

The place to which the anchor was taken, appeared to be about the 
26 . ^ 
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last ill England whei*e one would have thought such a machine could 
possibly be put to any use — this was St. Piiura Church-yard ! Catche- 
niayde became more pettish and cross at every step ; and when they 
had arrived just before the door of the dean’s dwellmg, ho burst out in 
a pertbet rage — He was not goin^ to be treated so — ^lie w^as not a child, 

and he'd be d d if he'd stajid it." Now, whether it was a punish- 

niont for his swearing, o^' a mere accident, we know not ; but certainly 
Jie suited tlie “ action to the word for, instead of standing it, he fell 
lieadlong into a large hole that had been dug close to the dean's door. 
Out of this hole poor Catchemayde was soon dragged ; and into that 
hole the anchor was soon low'ered, and embedded firmly in the earth. 

For what purpose this emblem of hope had been there j^aced, the 
reader, by and by, will be made acquainted. 

Now began all over London, the ringing of bells ; but the bells, to 
hear which, crowds upon crowds were seen hunying, were those of 
Shoreditch : these bells long maintained their celebrity, and were such 
great fiivourites with Queen Elizabeth, that she never passed them 
wHhout making a long halt |o listen to their music — the people, all bare- 
headed, kneeling round her* 

Few of our readers am, perhl^ps, aware of 'the sacred honoura tliat 
bells had, in our Eonian> Catholic^ times, conferred upon them. Cun it 
scarcely now be believed, that, before a bell could l)*e hung up in a 
steeple, it had to bo first subjected to the holy rite of baptism ? But such 
really was the case. The baptism was ^tformed cither by the bishop 
or his deputy. ?dost of the terms prescribed for the baptism of a child, 
were gone through in giving a name to the bell. 

The bishop and priests washed it in water, anointed it in the name of 
the Holy Trinity ; it had Godfathers, who were persons of high rank. 
Holy water, oil. salt, and cream were used, and* tapers burnt. Tiie 
bell was crossed by the Bishop, and even more psalms were read at this 
performance, than there were at the christening of an infant. 

Bells were supposed to possess, after being <luly christened, an 
enormous power over evil spirits ; also over the elements ; thunder and 
lightning were dreadfully atraid of bells ; but the following prayer, which 
was offered up for the bell, will let the reader understand at once what 
ivas hoped and expected fronf it ; thus i*an the prayer : — 

“ Lord, grant that wheresoever this-holy bell, thus washed and blessed, 
shall sound, all deceits of Satan, all dangers of whirlwind, thunders, 
lightnings, and tempests, may be driven away, and that dt^votion may 
increase in CJiristian men when thepr hear it. 0 Lord, sanctify it by thy 
Holy Spirit ; that when it sounds m thy people's cars they may adore 
Thee ! May their faith and devotion increase, tlie devil bo afraid, and 
tremble, and fly, at the sound of it. 0 Lord, pour upon it thy heavenly 
blessing ! that the fiery dukts of the devil may be made to fly backwards 
at the sound thereof^that it may deliver , from danger of wind and 
thunder! And grant, Lord, that all tliat come to the church at the 
sound of it, may be free from all temptations of the devil. 0 Lord, 
infuse into it the heavenly dew of tliy Holy Ghost, that the devil may 
always fly away before the sound of it, &c., &c." 

Henry the Eighth, appears to have had as little respect for holy 
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bells, as he had for the Pope, for we find tliat the fouir laigest in 
Enp[land, called Jeaua’s bells, which hung in the Clockrhousc near St. 
Paiirs, were staked by him against one hundred pounds, and lost to 
Sir Miles Partridge, at a cast of dice. . , • . 

We are not very mucli astonished at evil spirits, supposing them to have 
• ears, being frightened at the sound, for even now there are in the city 
one or two peals of bells, thaV when they ring their loudest all at once, 
are enough to frighten old Nick himself; ^ 

But on the occasion we are recording, bad spirits were.not even thought 
of ; oh, no ! the ringings were to put people into good spirits, and merry 
peals, indeed, now. sounded from every steeple. 

The Shoreditch youths^ for be it known that bell-ringers,* like post- 
boys, always retain their cognomen of juvenility, no matter what their 
real ago may be-f-ycs,‘ the Shoreditch youths, upon this occasion, were to . 
outdo all their former outdoing?, and so they did, for they executed a 
complete yeal of grandzire tnples grand sire triples, in which 

peal ther(5 were no less tlian five thousand and forty changes. 

We must confess wo areliappy that we were not there to hear them, 
for, notwithstanding, that each of the eigljt «old youths worked away like 
a steam engine, the' performance took three liours and six minutes. 

The sound of cannon now boomed fj^m the Tower walls ; this was the 
signal for all who were to participate in the gorgeous procession, to 
hasten to their respective stations. •The city crafts took their position 
behind the rail's before mentioned, and with th<jir heads uncovered, stood 
like so many statues awaiting the kingly spirit to come and wnjure them 
into moving beings. Their fiat caps, for out of compliment to the young 
King, who had always worn a cap of l;his description, the like of which 
may be seen in these days, generally under the arms, notion the heads, 
of our blue-coat boys, bad been substituted for those of older fashion, and 
now hung by a string on their backs like so many large muffins. 

On the opposite hide of the way were lines of priests and clerks, with 
their crosses and censors ; they wore their ricliest vestments, and splendid 
indeed was the effect they produced. Streamers and banners flouted in 
the breeze, as they hung down from lines stretched across the streets. 

Exactly at one of the clock, an enormous roaring of cannon was heard, 
which told the anxious expectants that the procession' had commenced. 
Bands of trumpeters, and drum-slades, an<f indeed, of almost every mu- 
sical instrument then known, were placed at stated distances, so that as 
the procession moved onwards, there was music heard throughout the 
whole line. • 

First came the King's messengers, two and two ; then followed bands of 
gentlemen, and Ambassadors’ retainers, all two, and two^ Next came 
whole crowds of chaplains, but these were as yet without dignity ; and 
next to them, gaily prancing upon richly-caparisoned steeds, came the 
sons of gentlemen and noblemen. Then advanced the great Barons, all 
arranged after their estate The Bishops followed, attired in pll their 
gorgeous vestments ; then the younget sons of Earls, Marquises, and 
Dukes, succeeded by tlic Earls, Marquises and Dukes themselves. The 
Comptroller of the household, with the secretary of Venice. The Trea- 
surer of the King's house, vrith one of the Ambassadors of the Protestants. 
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The King's Almoner, with another of the Ambassadors of the Protestants. 
These were followed by Sir William Paget, Secretary of State, with 
Duke Philip of Almmne. The Lord Admiral accompanied one of tho 
Scotch Ambassadors ; the Lord Privy Seal another. The Lord Great 
Master of the Household (Sir William ^oulet, Lord St. John, soon after 
Lord Chancellor, and subsequently the first Marquis of Winchester), did 
honour to Poley, Baron de le Garde^ of '^'lance. The Lord Chancellor, 
with the Fiv^nch King's Ambassador, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
\vith the Kmperol's Ambassador, came next ; these were followed by Sir 
Percival Hart, Knight Harbinger, bearing the King’s cloak and hat. The 
next that came were two Geiitlemen Ushers, John Norrys, and William 
Kainsford, representing the two estates of Nonnandy and Guieniie, 
clothed in robes of scarlet furred with minever, wearing caps of state on 
- their heads, and carrying about them, in baudrick- wise, two mantles of 
scarlet velvet : Garter, in the king's coat of arms on the right hand, and 
the Mayor of London carrying a mace, on the left. Sergcantll at arms, 
with their maces, going on either side of the y^y. Then followed the Lord 
Marquis of Dorset, the Constable of England, bearing the sword ; on his 
rigiit hand was the Earl of Warwidc, Lord Great Chamberlain of Eng- 
land, and on his left, the Ean of Arundel, the Lord Chamberlain, sup- 
ply ing the room of Earl Marshal ; m lieu of tho Lord Protector, the Duke 
of Somerset, who came next attending upon Edward. 

The populace set up a shout of delight that rent the air: tho in- 
cense was waving in every direction, and scenting the breeze with lioly 
perfume. 

The King had now left the Tower Gate. In order that his loving 
subjects inigtit the better view his person, ho rode a step or two in 
advance of tkc sumptuous square canopy. Ilis Highness was richly 
apparelled in a gown of cloth of silver, all ever embroidered with damask 
gold ; he wore a girdle of white velvet, wrought with Venice silver and 
precious stones, such as rubies" and diamonds, with true-love knots of 
pearls, and a doublet of white velvet according to the same, embroidered 
with Venice silver, and garnished in like manner with precious stones 
and pearls ; his cap and buskins were xdso of white velvet, and in like 
manner adorned. His horse was caparisoned with crimson satin, richly 
ornamented with pearls and ^amask gold. His Highness's footmen, in 
rich coats, going about His Grace, on either side of the canopy, which 
was borne by six Ipiights, who had certain assistants really to bear the 
load. Behind the King came Sir Anthony Brown, Master of the Horse, 
leading a goodly courser of honour, very richly trapped. 

Nine henchmen now came prancing on, mounted on sturdy steeds, 
with saddles of state, riding bare-head^, and appareled in cassocks, parted 
in the midst, one half cloth of gold, the other cloth of silver, and their 
horses adorned with trappings of the same. Then Sir Francis Bryant, 
master of the henchmen c^e riding alone ; next the gentlemen and 
grooms of the Privy Chamber, on horseback two and two ; the pen- 
sioners and men at arms, with their pole-axes, going on either side 
of the way,, on foot, with their halberts in their hands. 

All the servants beloitging to noblemen and gentlemen now followed 
in order, after the degrees and estates of their masters. 
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As the King's Highness entered Mark Lane, a tremendous peal of 
ordnance was shot at the Tower. In Fenchurch Street, was a scaffolding, 
ricldy hung with cloth of arras, and therein divers singing men and 
children, singing and playing upon the regalls as King's Highness 
came hy. 

At the Conduit on Comhill was a pageant, hung and garnished with 
arras, whereon was put a p*i:oper conduit, which continually ran witli 
sweet wine. On the same pageant were divers instruments and goodly 
singing ; and two children pronounced to the King's Highness two poetical 
speeches ; and then was sung the following stanzas, the God Save the 
King of those days 

King Edward, King Edwarch 
God Bave King Edward, 

God save King Edward, 

King Edward the Sixth— 

To hoYe the swoid. 

Ills subjects to defend, 
llis enemies to put down , 

According to right in^very town* 

And long to continue 
In grace and virtue. 

Unto God's pleasure, ^ 
llis Commons to rejoice ! , 

Whom we ought to honour, to l^c, and dread, 

As our most noble Kin§% 

And sovereign Loid, 

Next unto God, of England and IrcUnd tiie supreme head^ 

Whom God hath chosen 
By his mercy so good. 

Good Lord in Heaven, to .thee we ung, 

Grant our noble King to reign and spring, 

• From ago to age, 

Like Solomon the sage. 

Whom God preserve in peace and werre, 

And safely keep from all danger. 

This song gave infinite delight to the public, who shouted the last 
two lines in full chorus. 

The boy-king was next greatly amused by two persons at the entrance 
of the conduit in Cheap, representing the still well-known characters of 
Valentine and Orson. The' one was dressed in full harness, that is, 
armour ; the other was entirely covered with moss. These two wor- 
thies also addressed the king. At the same conduit was a sumptuous 
fountahi, ujon which rested an imperial cro\vn. The whole was gar- 
nished with roses '(we presume, artificial), and juliflowcrs. From this 
fountain descended through various pipes, sweet wine and claret, which 
ran plentcously for six hours. 

Ah, how busily employed had been the saintly Fiitlior, we moan, 
Master Brassinjaw, for the greater part of Jihat long time ! AVliut a 
Messing for mine host of the Cardinal's Hat 1 At some little disUineo, 
so that he might not attract too much notice, he had prepared large bar- 
rels upon wheels, and here he himself remained, while all the little boys 
he could engage in his service by a few farthings and promises of pence, 
were continually running from the fountain with pots of wine, which ho 
emptied into the said barrels ; and then, with a virtuous exhortation to 
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the little dears to be diligent/* he sent the beai'ers with their empty 
jugs, back to the fountain. 

The few persons who were remaining at home on the Bridge were 
astonished to see the enormous stock of wine l^Iaster Brassinjaw was 
laying in, never dreaming for a moment ‘that the king's royal grace was 
the wine mcrcliant with whom Brassinjaw was dealing so largely. 

Ah !** said Brassinjaw, as he chalked up another score, which meant 
another banel, against the wall of the dark court wherein he had ensconced 
himself, “ Ah 1 by pretty St. Afra, but we have a king at last — a real 
king — a noble king — a virtuous king — a Protestant king !" or something 
like it. 

Poor Brassinjaw had actually slipped into protestantism, he knew not 
how, when, or wherefore ; nor did he seem to think it worth the trouble 
of asking himself the question ; but why he should have called upon 
the Romish Saint Afra at such a moment, it were difficult to divine, 
unless, indeed, he being a vintner, it was because she had been sutfo- 
cated by the smoke from vine leaves. 

St. Afra was an abandoned woman ; b^t having refused to Siicrifice 
to tlie heathen deities at Augsburg, in the time of Dioclesian, she, 
with several of her comi3anions,^vere tied to a stake and destroyed by 
suffocation, as above stated. 

Brassinjaw*s exertions were foi*a time put a stop to by the approach 
of tlie King, who halted near this fountain to hear the short addresses 
from four children, richly adorned, representing Grace, Nature, Fortuiu's 
and Charity.' He then listened to others who personified Sapience, and 
tlie seven liberal Sciences — Grammar, Logic, Arithmetic, Rhetoric, 
Geometry, ‘Music, and Astronomy. A little further on was a most 
splendid dumb show, which is thus described — ^ 

“ A double scaffold was hung with cloth of gold and silk, besides rich 
arras. In the upper stage was devised an element of heaven, witli sun, 
stars, and clouds, very naturally. From this part there was spread 
abroad another lesser cloud of white sarcenet, fringed witli silk, pow^- 
clered with stars and beams of gold, out of which there descended a phoenix 
down to the nether scaffold, where, sitting herself upon a mount, tliere 
spread forth roses, white and red, juHflowers, and hawthorn bouglis. 
After tlie phoenix had been, there a little, there approached a lion of 
gold, crowned, making semblance of amity unto a bird, moving his head 
sundry times ; between the which familiarity, as it seemed, there came 
forth a young lion, that had a crown imperial, brought, from heaven 
above, as by two angels, which they set upoip his head. Then the old lion 
and phoenix vanished away, leaving the young lion, Iwiiig crowned, alone.** 
The king was told that this recondite device was to signify, by the 
virtue of the lion, that he was descended lineally, through God's provi- 
sion, and his divine power, ^to succeed Henry the Eighilj, so that from 
this we are to regard the phoenix as Jane Seynioiiv, and tlie old lion, 
bluff King Hal — we think an old bear would have been move appro- 
priate. But the allegorical representation did not end here, for we find 
that ** the young monareh was himself personified in the lower scafr 
fold, by a child appandled with rich cloth of gold,' and a robe of 
erimson satin, and seated upon a throne, whicli was upheld by four 
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other children* representing Regality, having a sceptre in his hand; 
Justice, with a sword; Truth, with a book; and Mercy, with a 
‘little curtain,' or pointless sword. 

This was certainly an elegant and pretty device, and, as the four 
children uttered good sense and good advice, this pageant might be ap- 
proved, although most of these shows were nonsensical in the extreme. 

JiEOALiTY, addressing the^cihg, said, Rule and govern prudently”— 
then Justice* taking the next turn, observed, And do justice condign- 
Jy” — which was immediately followed by Mercy, Slaying ‘‘But mix 
with mercy" — “ that tlie truth may stand surely," said Truth, “ and 
your throne may endure permanently." 

It would be tedious to describe all the mummeries that were placed 
in the road to solace the King's Highness-r-we will merely mention the 
Gtdden Fleece, guarded by two bulls and a serpent, casting out flames 
of lire from their mouths ; so, the standard of Cheap, with the trum- 
peters on the upper part ; but at the Cross in Cheap, or a little beyond, 
we must halt for a moment, for it was here the king received, perhaps, 
what appeared to him the pleasantest token of his people's affection, 
namely, a purse with a thousand marks of gold in it, presented by the 
mayor, attended by the recorder, the diambcrlain, and the aldermen. 

On went the procession to the little conduit, where another pageant 
had been prepared, and is thus described— “ The conduit was hung with 
cloth of arras, and garnished with* the shield of St. George, the king’s 
arms, six great streamers, twenty small banhers, and twenty-four tar- 
gets ; ill a • tower at the top the waits playing ; and an ol3 man sitting 
ill ii chair, apparelled with a gown of cloth of gold — a crown on his 
head — in his right hand a sceptre, and in his left a ball andT cross, repre- 
sented King Edward the Confessor. Before him lay a Ifon, which, by 
means of vicea^ moved its head. Here also, at the foot of the conduit, 
was a pageant of St George, who was represented on horseback, in com- 
plete harness, and his page in harness also, holding his spear and shield ; 
and a fair maiden, holding a lamb in a string. “ St. George was to Iiave 
made a speech," so LeJand tells us, “ and a child an oration in Latin ;" 
but the poor king, being already heartily tired of such sliows, passed on 
so quickly, that the poet and the actors were doomed to a -sad disap- 
pointment. There was a song, a very long one, of which the last lines 
were sung in chorus, and, ran thus- — 

“ Sing up, heart, bing up, heart, sing no more down | 

^ But joy ill ICiug Edward that wesretb the crown.'* 

The procession had now entered St. Paul's Churchyard, and here the 
mystery uf tlic buried anchor was made manifest ; for to it was at- 
tached one end of an enormous repe or cable, the other end of which 
was secured to the battlements of the steeple of St. Paul's. Upon the 
approach of the king's grace, a man, a native of Arragon, who had been 
secreted in tlic steeple, suddenly cast himself headlong down«upoii the 
rope, and with anns and legs extended, slid froni the battlements to the 
very feet of the king ; these he kissed, and having uttered a few'words, ran 
up the rope again, until he was exactly over the centre of the ehurch- 
yuid; hero he began to dance, and perform sundry “ mysteries." His 
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. last feat was to attach a small rope to his right ancle, and by it hang, 
head downwards, to the great delight and wonder of the king and his 
sight-loving subjects. He soon recovered himself, and then descended, 
amidst the plaudit^ of the gaping throng. 

By this we see that rope (hiucing was as well understood three hun- 
dred years ago as at the present day. 

The Great Conduit in Fleet Street wes «the next attraction, where a 
pageant wa§ also set up, and children appeared in the favourite charac- 
ters of Truth, F«aith, and Justice. As soon as the king had passed, 
hogsheads of wine were made to run, and then the scramble for the pre- 
cious juice began. 

The last show was at Temple Bar. Tha gates had been painted in 
fanciful colours, and the battlements hung, as usual, with rich cloths of 
arras. Fourteen standards of flags were there, and eight trumpeters — all 
Frenchmen, who blew their instruments in a fashion known only in 
their own country. Here the good citizens took a loving farewell of 
their king, and the procession passed on to Westminster without further 
interruption. 

“ Well,” said Checklocke to his three friends, who, with himself, were 
all arm-ill -arm, now strolling back again from Temple Bar towards their 
home upon the Bridge, “well, wKit did you think, of my contrivance 
of the anchor to fix the rope to, ek ?” 

“ Not half so much as 1 did,” replied Gatchemayde, of the contri- 
vance by which the foreign fellow flew down hum the steeple. It was 
an awful sight ; but these Foreigners are such clever devils. Now, 
none of us stupid English could do any thing half so wondrous as that. 
Did you see^how he hung by his foot? If we hang to a rope at all, it's 
alwayjs by om necks, which is uncommonly bad lor the health.” 

As they were passing through Ludgate, still arm-in-arm, and, conse- 
quently, filling nearly the whole gateway, they had to separate rather 
suddenly, to prevent themselves from being run over. 

“Hollo!” exclaimed Silkworm, looking up saucily at the rider, 
“ you're an uncommon great, man, I'm thinking, to put your horse thus 
impudently in my way ! " 

“ And you're an uncommon stupid man. I'm thinking,” replied the 
rider, “ to put yourself in the way of my horse ; but no offence, neigh- 
bours all, I saw ye not until upon you ; so God speed ye, and God speed 
me, and thus we part in amity.” 

Saying this, the rider, who had a lady behind him, thickly veiled, put 
spurs to his steed and trotted away ; he was followed by another cavalier 
also with a lady thickly veiled ; behind him came a third, and he like- 
wise had a lady with a veil, who clung very tightly to him, as the 
courser, which was a rather high trotter, bounded along. 

“ Hang me if I knew him, till he spoke !” said Silkworm. 

“ What !” ejaculated Cutchemayde, “ not know neighbour Hewet ? 
but I wqpder who the fair one was in the pillion behind him. I havn't 
heard of his getting married again, have you ?" 

“ No,” replied the sharp-nosed arrow-maker, “ nor no ono else, nor 
have I ever heard that his first wife’s dead — it's true she has never been 
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on the Bridge for the^e eight years agonc, but that's no proof— at least I 
take it, it would not be so in law — think you it would ?” ^ ♦ 

‘‘ I'm not thinking of that, nor of her, nor of him,'* said ’Checklocke, 
but of that fairy-like figure behind Master Osbonge. What a waist I 
why, a wasp might die of envy at it ; and, neighbour, did ye see, as 
the wind cast her dress aside, did ye see her foot ? Stirrup never was 
blessed with such a foot before, 1 swear. Why, with such a foot as that, I'd 
be kicked into a blue moon every day,* from this to Candlemfs. And did 
you observe Master Edward? why, the clod! he seemed to take no more 
care of her than if she'd been a bundle of hay tied up behind him. I'd have 
given a silver penny to have been in his place, to have had those pr(‘tty 
amis round my waist, only I'm afraid that we should both have tumbled 
off, for I'm so uncommon ticklish in the ribs." 

“ Master William, the Bridge-shooter, did not seem so," observed the 
sharp-nosed arrow-maker, “for never did Indy of the pillion tug so tightly 
at her horseman as did she behind him ; I think that must have been 
Flora Gray ; but if so, she's stouter than she used to be some years ago. 
Lord, loi*d, how time does fly ! why, we havn't seen Flora Gray on the 
Bridge these eight years. I wonder what the merchant's wlum is for 
keeping his women away so?" 

“Because he's getting too rich, and^oy too proud," observed Catche- 
mjiyde, to be satisfied with the old dwelling on the Bridge. Like all 
your grand merchants now-a-daySi I suppose nothing will satisfy him 
but having a manor of his own ; they say h^'ll soon be made an aider- 
man ; and if once he's that, Master Hewet won’t be long before he s 
Lord Mayor, depend on't." , 

On trudged the four inseparables, and on ran their tongues, touching 
upon everybody's business but their own, and their ramble ended as usual 
in the Cardinal’s Hat, where a glorious supper was, upon this auspicious 
occasion, to be given by mine host, Brassinjaw, to a select circle of 
his worshipful customers, including, of course, these, his four most worthy 


neighbours. ^ . 

It has often been said that a cunning knave wnl frequently throw a 
sprat to catch a heiviug, but if the rich delicacies, thrown by Brassinjaw 
before his invited friends, were to be considered as his sprat, what he 
expected to catch thereby must have been at least a wliale. 

The lower room of the tavern had been •fancifully decorated ; but all 
*the decorations were complimentary to the new king, and, as in most ciwes, 
where a man makes a change in his habits, religion, or even dics^Jie flies 
from one ea^reme to the ptherr-^so did mine host of the Cardinal s Hat. JNo 
one, to have seen him on this day, could ever have believed they were 
looking at the saintly Father Brassinjaw ; instead of his shaven head, 
his crown was now covered by a perfect forest of hair ;• his beard 
be likened to the brushwood beneath. A silken hood, eras he called 
it, his “liripoop," hung behind ; a broad <»llar of fine linen, scolloped 
round the edges, was about his neck, and came down one third way over 
his breast ; his pouch, of black velvet, had been made, according to his 
orders, both large and deep ; but his ponch was not the ou\y deep part 
about Master Brassinjaw. At his left side he wortf a double sheath of 
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daggers ; his stocks were gartered beneath his knees, but would, when 
pulled up, reach a good way above them. 

Right heartily did he receive his “ dearly beloved friends,” as he called 
his guests, indeed, sp heartily, that one would have believed the twenty 
or thirty who now con^gated, had been about^ to pay for what they 
should devour ; and, perhaps, in the end they did. 

Motley was the group now thronging in*; .here was the carpenter, with 
his hammer^and adze stuck in his girdle ; the dyer, with his hands tinted 
Yfith a mixture of every colour under the sun ; then came the w'-ebber, or 
weaver, arm-^in-ann with the tapiser, or maker of tapestry ; but the 
most numerous were the haberdashers ; but haberdashers in those days, 
were not craftsmen confined in their dealings to a few ribbons, or 
laces, or the like, as in our time, but dealt in almost all things fitted to 
the wear of man, woman, and child ; they had originally been a part and 
parcel of the mercers, but had long since divided themselves into two 
braiiches ; and, as in all cases of companies formerly, they w'ere dedicated 
to some Saint ; the one were the boys of St. Catherine, the other of St. 
N'cholas. Hatters, or hurriers, belonged to the haberdashers ; and so did 
the milliners ; they were called miliineray because they dealt, not in 
ladies* caps^ as in our days, but in articles brought from Milan, such aa 
brooches, aiglets, spurs, glasses, dKi. A few military men were there too, 
w*ho swore oaths as long as their own swords, and came with appetites 
quite as keen : but the oddest party of all were about half-a-dozen non- 
descript looking personager ; these had formerly been Qrey Friars, but 
now had nothing grey about them, but their heads and beards ; their 
dresses were formed of all kinds of material, colour and style ; these had 
once been <fid cronies of Brassinjaw’s in happier times, and now were 
welcomed herp, as he asserted, out of “ sheer charity but the truth was, 
they w'erc comical fellows, and brought to that house many a spendthrill 
customer, to hear their droll tales, and roystering ditties. 

As we before hinted, Brassinjaw had gone from one extreme to the 
other, .and could he have found anything further on, to have rested his 
foot upon, he would certainly have stepped beyond it ; his maxim was, 
“ Move with the times, my masters, move with the times, or you may 
chance to get trampled to death by the crowds that are hurrying 
onwards and sure enough, at last his preaching and his practice did 
not belie each other, for instead of merely moving wiiA the times, he 
appeared to wish to outstrip, and run before them. 

The banquet'' whicli he had prepared was rich in the extreme, for it 
contained many delicacies which were seldom .seen but upon the table 
of the lordly great. Some few of the articles might not be thought very 
delicate in our days, but were actually esteemed ak such by our fore- 
&thers. 

The signal being given, the guests hurried to their seats, and then 
the clatter began. The helpers tumbled over each other, in their anxiety 
to cover ^the board with the celerity of magic, and many a good flagon 
of ale, and pottle of wrine, found its way down the back of a guest, in- 
stead of his throat. 

The great beauty of a feast in those days, was its magnitude, or rather 
the mtuinitude of its coikiponent parts. The three first dishes placed 
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upon the board, were, an enormous calf's head, crowed with jelly ; at 
the one side was placed a stewed porpoise, cooked whole ; at the other a de- 
licately roasted swan, covered with a veil of white sauce ; these Brassinjaw 
facetiously nicknamed the Pope, the Cardinal, and the Lady Abbess. 
Two great platters of preserved larks, he called his singing boys ; the dish 
of powdered horse, that is, horse-flesh powdered with salt (as We should 
say, salted), he named his steed of honour. 

But uprise, my gentles! uprise, my simples! uprise •ye all!'/ he 
exclaimed, in a voice of exultation, and command, as the door again opened 
to admit more helpers bearing more viands ; ^^up. Lords and Commons, 
Priests and Laymen, up, 1 say, for here approaches our noble lord, the 
King, our heart's beloved, Edward the Sixth !" 

The dish he had honoured by naming it ^ Edward the Sikth," was 
borne by two serviteurs, and contained a peacock in full plumage, with 
tail outspread ; great cheering greeted this magnificent display of Brass- 
injaw’s liberality, for a peacock served up in its feathers, was a dish but 
seldom seen, excepting at the banquets of the nobility, and was generally 
styled the food, of lovers, and the meat of lords it was stuffed with 
spices and sweet herbs. When toasted to a beautiful brown, the skin and 
feathers were again put on, the beak and comb gilt, and the tail, as we 
have said, outspread. ^ 

Just as Brassinjaw had exehimed^^ De^ustibus non e^dtspiifandum^ 
as the learned clerk said to the milkmaid, who preferred kissing' a cow to 
himself; so take which you will, my masters^ there is here withal some- 
what to suit all tastes" — >ye8, just as he had finished this Grange sort of 
grace; a heavy clattering was heard upon the stairs, leading down to the 
lower room in which they were ; the sound would not have been an in- 
appropriate introduction for the ghost in Don Giovanni; nor, indeed, 
would the figure which soon presented itself at the door, which flew open 
with a bang, have been a bad substitute for that spiritual personage. 

■ The guests starting at the noise, looked round, and there they beheld a 
knight in full armour ; he was foUowed, not by his esquire, but by a 
sort of monster, covered all over with scales. The new comers were 
the valiant St. George and the awful Dragpn of the pageant. 

After standing for a few minutes, to the great admiration of the 
beholders, the knight taking off Ms l]^lmet, and the Dragon his 
head, displayed the well-known visages of Diddle 'em Downy and 
Ugly Tom. 

A thunder of applause greeted their appearance, but . poor Downy was 
really downy, for he had received such a deadly blow to all his hopes, 
by the King passing on without vouchsafing a hearing to the splendid 
speech he had been for weeks concocting, that he entered with a face that 
had evidently been wdl washed by tears. But as every one began to 
laugh, he soon began to laugh too s scf being drawn out of his iron sheath, 
he, like a well-tempered blade, not only showed his point, but how sharp 
and cutting he could be, if required. 'His disappointment beipg a hard' 
morsel to swallow, B^injaw made him wash it down with copious, 
draughts of Romney sack, which taking pmper effect upon his spirits, ha 
very sliortly came out as brilliantly as ever,' 
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Boisterous ana jolly was the paity ; the viands, and their dressings 
^cre declared ** wonderful,” but nothing eaused so much wonder to 
df the guests, as to think where his neighbour could possibly have pro-^ 
cured such an appetite ! The pope was no more to be seen ; the cardinal 
was fast folio wuig the pope ; and the swan, the white -veiled lady 
abbess, had been so much admired by the gallants around, that they 
actually ate her up — ^not a lip there, but* had tasted of her sweetness. 
The pow<lered horse ran off at good speed under a saddle of mutton, which 
was the dish above it. It was quite a lark to the company, to see tho 
singing boys fly down every throat ; and poor King Edward, the noble 
peacock, soon left nothing but his head to tell his tail (tale). This pun 
has been used several times since, but we believe it was rea/ly new 
about three hundred ^ears ago. 

Great were beginning to the discussions about the various pageants 
of the day, but this being rather a sore subject with Diddle 'em, Brass* 
injaw, to save his friend from the piunful dilemma into whicii such 
conversation would lead him, proposed a song. 

The moment the song was intimated, every eye turned upon Diddlo 
*em Downy ; but, for once, poor Downy did not respond by his usual 
wink of assent ; no, Diddle 'em was a disappointed man-«>he had lieen 
building up an enormous tower of lop^s upon the effect his speech was 
to have made upon the young kii^ ; his was not to have been a spocN'li 
of laudation, mixed up with good adnee, as most were ; for he Lni w full 
well that good advice is generally rather a bitter pill for kings to swallow, 
and always ^ems to increase in bitterness acco^ng to its goodness ; iio, 
his was to have been one of such a comic nature, that he expected the 
king's groomi would have been obliged to hold their lora's legs, to keep 
him from falling off his horse, with laughing. The speech was to have 
been the stepping stone to Downy becoming the king's jester ; but his 
tower of hopes had fallen about his ears, and had completely crushed his 
heart ; so, he merely looked sadly round, and heaved a sigh— this causiAl 
an enonnous laugh ; for every thing Downy did was thought to be funny. 
Brassinjaw, who, his former calling hod been trained to study the 
strength or weakness of the human heart, saw at once that Did«Uc 'em 
was not acting ; so, to relieve the disappointed droll, he roared out “ No, 
no, my gallants ; no Diddle 'em yet ; for who can aing after Diddle 'em ? 
but even 1, Master Brassinjaw, the jolly vintner of the Bridge, don't 
mind hefore / so to set the concert going, list ye roystcrors all to me.” 

Saying this, he cleared his throat with a good pmt of sack, and, 
billing into the humour of the times, sang tho following loyat ditty-— 

L 


I'D sing you a song^ 

That sbful ^ot be too long f 
But one that edch true English boiirt diould eVr slog | 
*r» boin, ftuie, for £uae, 

Would you ask me its name ? 

with the po[ie, hoys, and up with tho kiugt 
Then join me in chorus, aud loyally ting, 

Dosm, down with the pope, boys, and up widi the kiu^ I 
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II. 

Now, M poop “ Pctep-pcnce*** 

Wc have dnven from henoe» 

^ome pence to out own shave mav fall, let vs hepe ; 

And won^ its swoct chinking^ 

In my pouch, l*m thiuking, 

Bound better by (han in that of the pope? 

1 hen join me in chorus, and loyally sing, 

Down, down with the pope, boys^ and up with the king !* 

IIL 

If you^d have no more dames. 

Frighting men, maids, and dames. 

No stakes — but of beef'^no, nor axe, racks, nor rope % 

Why, take my advice. 

Nor stay to think twice. 

But up with the king, boys, and down with the pope I 
Then join me in chorus, and loyally sing, 

Down, down with the pope, hajif and up with the king ! 

As the singer was the giver of the feast, it was not very astonishing 
tliat this loyal ditty met with ap^B^^ prodigious ! Hands clapped 
a storm of approbation that was tni& deafening. Over and over again 
did the company roar out the two concluding lines. Just as they were 

ivpcdting, for the* twentieth time, the words “ Down, down sure 

enough, down fell Diddle 'em backwards. His fright —for he thought 
Old Nick had upset him-— made him cry out lustily, which, added 
to the clatter of his armour, that he knocked down in ^ fall, caused 
such on uproar, that every one started to his feet, llieir surprise 
was in no small degree heightened, by seeing . a man's head, as 
it were, protruding through the floor. The tact was, that Downy's 
seat being placed upon part of the trap-door, which led to the 
Bforling Kdow, by this being upraised from beneath, he was, conse- 
quently, thrown over, and it was the head of the man who had litU'd 
the trap which they now looked upon. The man, seeming to know the 
place well, at once mounted, and, looking around, as if in search of some 
one he expected to see theie^ enquired whether *^the host were there, 
or gone to the devil ?" 

Marry, the host is here !" said Catchemayde, *^and a right worship- 
ful host he is — that is if you want the present one ; but as you seem to 
be a stranger, mayhap 'tis he who was hanged some eight years agone^ 
and if so, *we have not yet received any news as to his present where- 
abouts." 

Jlrassinjuw stood looking intently u^n the stranger, but said not a 
word. At last, the company pointing nim out, the man, after survey- 
ing him from head to foot, exclaimed-—^* ^at mine host ? no, no ! 'tis 
not he 1 sought ; I know him not !" then moking closer, he continued, 
and yet, there is a twinkle, and a roguery in that eye which seems 
familiar to me." 

* ** Peter-pence.** A taz^ for a long oovne of years paid by the Eo|^hh to Ike 

Pope of Rume, 
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** Although you know not me," replied Brassiiijaw, “ I know you 
full well, notwitlistanding that years have passed away, and you now 
come back, accoutred in the gear of a foreign soldier — a mercenary, as 
I should guess, from ^our patchwork style of anns — I know you, and 
you will, ere long, know me. But let us not stop tlie hilarity of this 
right festive eve by prosy explanations— for one night you are a wolconic 
comer : what may after happen, will be thp ghild of chance. Spibdey, 
be merry, as ^ the guest of your once sworn friend, the saintly Father 
Brassinjaw." 


CHAPTER XXr. 


^ dWrect and fair of eloquence 
So belli jtn, and fco digiio of re\orence. 

And c^uld mi tlie pen|>le s heart embiace. 

That each her loveth that looketk on her face. 

CiiAUcsa. 

When the merchant and hi^ party had well cleared Temple Bar, and 
pot, as it were into the open coun&,y — ^for as yet, although there were 
many houses built on different portions 'of tho Strand, they were so 
straggling and far apart, that the rogd could scarcely yet be called a 
street — the three females, Jifting their thick veils, dibclosed the fair 
faces of AlycOf Anno, and Flora. 

Anne had now reached that sweetest of dl epochs in a female life — 
the bud of womanhood, when every leaf is oj^ned by the Mattering 
breath of Hope, when Truth's bright wings seem fluttering o'er all 
around. Deceit is only known by name, as some fell ogre in a wild ro- 
mance — thing to dread in fancy, but never really to be found on earth. 
How strangely do a few short years reverse the picture I Deceit is 
found at every turn— Truth's fluttering wings are now outstretched to 
bear its soul so far away, that scarcely is it ever really seen again— or if 
it be, 'tia so disguised we pass it by unhecdingly ; Hope, which was first 
in youth, is last in age ; it now can be discerned but through rcfracti d 
rays, that to our deluded vision seem to place it upon the earth, wliile 
its mal home can alone be fouiid in heaven. 

Anne had not outgrown the promise her infimt beauty had made, of 
what perfection should be her own in womanhood : the same sweet lovely 
face, tiiat had caused her to be called the Infant Venus of the^ow, was 
there ~ the same luxuriant tresses, in paceful ringlets, foil over and 
partially hid from view her sweetly-moulded shoulders, and descending, 
reached nearly to the waist. Checklocko's admiration of her waist, and 
of her tiny foot, ivas but the edo ofthat praise which all bestowed who 
saw them. • 

It is often said, that one of the greatest beauties of a beautiful girl, 
lies in her not knowing that she is beautiful ; this is absurd — cveiy 
beauty knows herself to be such ; but every one of sense keeps that 
knowledge from obtruding itself on others, and thus gains double adini- 
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ration ; for in this instance, as in that of charity, we are more inclined 
to bestow where we are not asked to give. 

Anne knew full well that she was lovely ; but those upon whom slie 
daily looked were nearly as fiiir ai she, so tliat thp idea of being diffe- 
rent to others never crossed her nibd. She had felt the bitterness of her 
early life so acutely, that now the happiness she possessed was all in all 
to her ; admiration could hiwe added but little to her present comfort ; 
and, indeed, the secluded life she had been for some years passing, pre- 
venti^d her obtaining the knowledge of any pleasure derivable from such 
a source. Her father, Edward, and the Bridge shooter, were the only 
males she ever conversed with, and those were not likely to apply the 
match of flattery to tliat train of vanity, which, if once lighted, so oft<‘n 
ends in the destruction of those who ^low so deadly an enemy of wo- 
man to approach the citadel of the mind. The only one of the three 
who could have been at all expected to gaze upon Anne with an eye of 
admiration, such as to lead the tongue to proclaim its adulation, was 
Edward Osborne. Now, it so happened, that these two had grown up 
together in that peculiar intimacy of brotherly and sisterly love, which 
seldom ends in a warmer feeling ; so that it never entered either of their 
minds to think of what relationship thpy really stood in to each other. 

As they rode along, the hand of Hfe merchant was scarcely for a mo« 
nK>nt from his pouch, unless while beltowing some trifling alms upon the 
1 (‘irgars who thronged the whole line of rosS, from the City of London 
tu tbiit of Westminster ; nor was it long before it was again returned to 
that pouch, but merely for another alms. 

As we have said before, the dissolujiion of the monasteries had caused 
the whole country to be overrun with vagabonds and l9eggars ; but, 
what was worse, a great portion of these vagabonds we]^ also thieves, 
who took whatever they could get by asking, or if not easily obtained 
that way, they helped themselves to what they liked without leave 
given. 

This state of things had been gradually increasing for some yeais, 
and had now attained such a feinul height, that shortly after the 
accession of Edward VL one of the most extraordinary laws was 
cremated, which for severity is unexampled, and will astonish many of our 
readers to perase — ^yes, a law was pass^ which ordered that any 
person found living or Unieringl^ *for the space of three days, 
should on being brought before a justice, be marked as a vagabond, with 
a hot iron on the breaot^ and adjudged to be dave for iwo yeara of the 
pci-son infl^rming against him, who, it is added, * shall take the same 
slave, and give him bread, water, or small drink, and reftue meat, and 
cause him to work, by beating^ chaining^ or atherwiae^ in such work and 
labour as he shdl put liim to, he it never so vile.* If in the course of this 
term the slave absent himself for fourteen days, he was to be marked with 
a hot iron on the foreheadt or the baU iftkBdieeky and adjudged to be a 
alave to hia maaier for eoer ! If he ran away a second time, he was to 
suffer death as a felon. Masters were empowered to sell, bequeath, let 
out for hire, or give the service of their slaves to any person whomsoever, 
upon conditions, and for such term of years as the said persons be a^S^udged 
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to them for slaves, after the like sort and manner as tlicy may do of any 
other moveable goods or chattels/' 

A master was likewise authorised to put a ring of iron about the neolr, 
arm, or leg of his slaye, for a more certain knowledge and surety of keeping 
him. Finally^ all persons that chose wore authorized to oeisc the chiidi m 
qf heggoTO^ and to retain them as apprentices, the boys till they were 
twenty-four, the girls till they were twenty^ years of age ; and if they 
ran away bf|foie the end of their ienn, the master was permitted, upon 
recovering them, to punish them in chains, or oMmo/se, and to use them 
4ur daoeo rill the time of their apprenticeship diould have expirt^d/' 

As *the historian justly obstrves, feaiftil as such a diabolical act 
appears, it is yet interesting, as giving a*clear proof ef the enormous cmI 
of vagrancy at ^at time, and liow almost impossible it was to check the 
grow& of that evil, if to do so it required such a dreadful act as the 
one we have quoted. 

When our p irty had reached Charing Cross, they halted for a moment, 
for such crowds of persons filled up the road down to Holbicn's beautiful 
ga^e of Whitehall, which then stood across the road near where the 
llorsc-Ouards now is, that the mer^ant altered his first intention of 
crossing the river at the Horseferry for Westminster and Lambeth, so 
turned up Hedge-Lone, a pretty 4ane, with hedges on each side, after- 
wards known as Witoomb Stieelr, now a dirty and inconvenient, but 
much used thoroughfare for omnibuses, just beyond the National Gallery. 
This lane was chosen in preference to the next turning, called, even 
then, the Kaymaiket," as being more retired. At the top of this lane 
they turned to the left into what is now Coventry Street and Piccadilly, 
but then an open country road, called the Waye to Redingc this 
rood passed straight on beyond the comer at Hyde Park, to the Knight's 
Bridge. Passing this bridge, they entered Bell Lane, well known in 
these days as Brompton Row : here once was a large bell, near tlie 
turning in the road, belonging, doubtless, to some religious house hard 
by, and placed there, in all probability, for the double purpose of reli- 
gion, and to warn travellers of their locality in times of darkness or of 
togs. TfaisbeU, in part, appears to have |^ven the name to a sign on a 
public bouse now standing u^ the spot, cdled ** the Bell and Homs." 

Out travelleis soon found themselves'on the common of Chelsea, 
which led to the top of Cfauith Street, still so <»Hed, and where, until a 
few years "ago, when it was burnt to the ground, stood an ostlery, at 
which Henry the Eighth's horses were changed when he travelled that 
rood. Near Church Street was the feny : hers Edward poi9>>ted out to 
Anne the sjpot on the other side where he had taken his first lesson in 
swimming from his nowold friend, the Bridge-shooter, and had thus laid 
the foun&ri<m of his knowledge of .that art, which so soon enabled him 
to save the life of young Tedbot. 

Ye^" said Anne, kindly pressing his hand, *<and of another whom 
you seem to hgve foigotten — ^where should I have been now, Edward, 
but for tUht knowledge ?" ^ 

They now passed the feny, and aa the evening began to close in, put 
spurs to their horsey and, at a good round pace, but to the slight alarm 
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of Flora, who laughed very loud indeed, to hide, as well as she could, 
lier fear, they made no stop until they reached the heath. 

The three cavaliers soon lifted them &ir chaiges to the ground, and 
now, the signal being given, the ()oor was opened; Jbut such strict orders 
had been issued never to open those doors until it was beyond all doubt 
as to whom they were opening, that, the apparent inhospitable delay 
rather pleased the merdiaat* than otherwise, proving, as it did, that « 
those in care <of his rural abode attended well to what he sgid. ' 

The sharp evening breeze had g^ven such a glow to the cheeks of the 
three fair ones, that the merchant could not help shewing his admiration 
of their beauty by a sly look at Edward and the Bridge-shooter, as 
much as to say Did you ever gee three such pretty creatures/' 

He was once more comfortably at home, for the merchant never now 
called it being at home" whilst on the Bridge, and, indeed, for some 
weeks past, he had been literally abroad, and woidd, almost imme- 
diately, be compelled again to absent himself from the heath and all ho ’ 
loved. How long he might be away^ he scarcely knew. 

After having exhausted all the topics which the w^derful sights they 
had that day seen gave rise to,* the conversation, ' they knew not how, 
gradually took a more sombre tone, wd was ‘settling into that exciting, 
but absurd strain, of telling ghof^ stories. The merchwt invented 
two or three, which, being brought up to a climax that, made Floni 
creep almost into the very arms ef William for shelter, he would sud- 
denly give such a ridiculous turn to them, Jbhat every one present felt 
quite ashamed at having been nervous at such nonsense. ■ 

** Well,” said William^ ** I don't know, but although I am not very 
superstitious, I can't help thinking that — and, by th^ by, mother, 
who grows younger every day, instead of growing older, •which is rather 
odd, if she is not a witch, declares, that for severed nights post, she has 
seen the ghost of 

He suddenly checked himself as his eyes met those of Alyce, who 
seemed to be devouring his words. 

Of whom?” enquired the merchant, smiling, speak out, speak 
out 1 we arc not afraid of hearing whose ghost your mother fancies she 
has seen— it's too absurd to look so serious about. Was it mine? or 
Edward's? or Anne's? — perhaps FJora's ? But if you are afraid of 
frightening our dame and maidens here, whisper the dreadful name into 
my ear, and let me have a hearty laugh ; for laugh I shall, depend on't.” 

, ‘‘ Oh do,” said Alyce, ‘‘ tell ybmr master ; for tlion I, his wife, shall 
be sure tci know it by awd by/' ' > 

“ That thou shal^ sweet one,” replied the merchant, taking her hand 
in his own. 

I doubt it," replied the Bridge-shooter ; ' but since you command 
me, know then that she says for nights past she has seen tiie same 
vision — ^the same ghost of — 

Here ho wliispered into the merchant'is ear. Hewet's eoutitenance in 
an instant becStme deathly pale. ' . . 

Oh heavens I” exclaimed Aly^ starting to her husband. Grar 
eiouspowersl what ails you? William, William I what has he said? 
tell me, tell me !" , ; 
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Not for worlds, dear,” replied the merchant, who, qiiickly ronf'.Iu<T 
his energy, endeavoured to laugh, arid after a time so far ralliofl, 
tliat, assuming an unconcerned air, he enquired jokingly, “ and what 
might the terrible ghov.t say, pray V* . 

“Nothing!" replied the Bridge-shooter, rather annoyed at the mer- 
chant's seeming want of belief. 

“ Nothing I" echoed tlie merchant; well,^thcn, as the conjurors say, 

‘ where there^ nothing in, why, nothing can come out;' I think we may 
safely predict that fiothing will come out of this." 

^ No !" ss^id the Bridge-shooter, ** the ghost said nothing ; hut 
mother says a. good deal, as she generally does upqn most occasions ; hut 
‘ mark me,* says she, ^ if before the moon shall wane, you hoar not 
something that shall surprise you all, believe not iii my power over the 
spirits of another virorld— murder never lies still in its heel of blood." 

Oh, mercy, William !" exclaimetl Flora, “ don't, don't talk so !" 

“ Blit i must," interrupted the Bridge- shooter, “ I must j^ay wliat I 
was told to say. Yes, those were her words — ^ murder never lies slill 
in it? bed of blood, %ior does the murdered victim in his gory winding- 
sheet. Danger threatens some one wlio was dear to him \vho*s dead — 
he comes to warn theni." . . . 

“ Whom means sho by thefii ?" ^^hquired Alyce, anxiously. 

“ She pretends not to know as yet ^ but what is strongo,%hc fays, i-, 
that, whenever the vision is about to appear, her ears are filled ))y tlio 
sweetest sounds of music floating in the air." 

“ Hugh !" exclaimed Alyce, almost in a whisper, her eyes starling 
W’ith fear ; ‘‘ hush 1 'tis there again." 

Every face now evinced anxiety, for in the night-hrer ze could di'j- 
tinctly be heard' a sweet and melancholy air, in flute-like tones. 

“ This is not the first night wo have heard that sound," said Flora 
softly to William ; ‘‘ hark ! 'tis fainter now — and now — ^*tis gone." 

After the last sad note had died away, the whole party sat lor s'^vonl 
seconds perfectly still, as if fearful of breaking some droadliil sptdl, hut 
what spell they knew not. . At last, tlie merchant, ivho was anxious to 
relieve the. fears of his dear Alyce, and, indeed, of his child, and Flora too, 
endeavoured to persuade them that it was merely the sigliing of tlio wii>.l 
through' the boughs,of the trees; aided by their oivn heated nnaginalion^;. 

“ But, father/ .dear father," said Anne,. wc have heard it h« fore for 
several nights, and 'tis not likely the boughs of trees would the 
self same air again and again. 1 could sing it, were I not afrajd." 

“ And so could I !" exclaimed Flora. 

“ Desist, desist, foolish girls 1" said the merchant, sharply; “ we JuiV”) 
talked upon these follies too long already: so to rest, to rest, all of yo !" 

Flora, taking the lamps, attended Alyce and her daughter to their rooms. 

When thejr were gone— “ JCow, William," said the merchant, “ our 
good dame uwaj, speak out ; but it was* a foolish subject to touch 
upon, whilb she ti^as present." / 

“ I know it was, master," said the^ Bridge-shooter ; « but when once 
I had got into th^ mire, I did not knowhow to get out again. It*s verj 
odd, though, is it not, master, that the old woman should always 1» 
dreaming — for it must be a dream— that sho secs the murdered knigh^ 
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Sir rilbut ? and she says he's covered all' over with diamonds, and keeps 
point inpr to one upon his breast/* 

“ Wluit annoys me most, in this night's silly affair,” said Master 
Ihnvct, or ]\rast^r Allen, as he was called upon the heat^ ‘‘ is, that I 
foar it will raise an impediment to our leaving tlfe womcii here alone ; - 
'tis true there arc plenty of servants and people at the farm, to pr;>tcct 
them from real danger — j-gut, no no 1 I will not create difficulties ; 
perhaps, by the morning, all will have bcei^ forgotten ; so farewell/' . 

When Edward had entered his room, he found it hlfod with smoke 
from the wood fire ; he threw open the window to Creatlie more freely, 
and gazed for sonie time upon the moonlight scene without. lie fancied 
at one moment that he saw a figure half hidden behind a tree, as of some 
one watching the dwelling, but as the figure gave no signs of motion, he 
believed himself mistaken ; and as the smoke had now disappeared, ho 
lighted his lamp, which hung by a long line from tho ceiling, and the 
room being still warm and close, ho left the window open, and seating 
himself near the table, for a lime W'^as completely lost in a reverie. 

At last, having shaken this sad feeling off, but not feeling inclined for 
s-loc}^, he drew forth from his travelling bag a thick strongly-bound book ; 
it was mounted in brass, and had an antique lock. — “ When I began to 
wuite in this book,” he said, 1 tti^ght it would be an endless source 
of plcasura to me, in after' years, \ look back upon what I did, and 
thought, and hoped, from day tojday ; but 1 have lived long enough to 
find, tliat a diary is, to the writer, one oj the saddest of sad books to 
read. Ahl” ho said, as he read from one of the early pages, 
was a boy when I wrote that — it was the day of my apprenticeship. 
AVhat a little thing Anne was then I 1 was her playmat«(iu those days ; 
and, oh, what happy romps we used to have together ! I am now a 
man, and she almost a woman. Sometimes, when 1 loolc at her, I doubt 
tluit she can, be herself, and^that I gaze upon her who used to love to 
climb upon my shoulder, and would kiss me until I carried her around 
the place, and then would kiss me again, as she said, in payment for lior 
ride. Heigho I heigho ! I wish we could have always remained as we 
then were ! But no, 1 then sighed to be a man ; and now 1 am a man 
J sigh to be a boy! I wonder if tWe be, in this whole world, one hu- 
man being who is content ? ‘ May 1506 — On this day it was I savcj 
i\ line's life.' The record of ,l^at day aMne shiill prevent me ever de- 
stroying tliis book ! Ah ! and there is tho night of tki marsh ! Oh ! I 
shudder at the remeniU*ance of that horrid night ! — I'll read no line of 
that,” and he turned over many pages. On this day Sir Filbut was 
murderca — how strange' that no clue should evcjr hjive been discovered 
by which the murderers could be traced !” 

The look suddenly fell from his hand, as he started Aip. , He gazed 
around, really alarmed, for in his car w^s muriniiring the very air they 
had that night heard with so much drcail* It was b^t a^fitmin^ and all 
again was still. He shook himself, as\though he had been dreaming^ 
and that motion would w^6,hum ^SOhs'^' ho said, ** this iS too 1 
ril just set down the occiirtonees of tond^, then to be(i” 

11c picked' up. the book, and also a.pie(». of paper, l^d fallen out ; 
he looked at it — ^it was anything but likely to raise his spirits^ .for it 
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was the summons, written in blood, which had caused him to seek the 
Witch of the Marsh. He replaced it, and then commenced writing. 

Edward wrote a beautiful, though rather peculiar hand ; the signature 
at the foot of the plate is a &c-simile‘ of an autograph of Edward 
Osborne, .now in the British Museum. 

He had just come to that part of the events of the evening, when 
they had heard the mysterious music, when .suddenly the lamp fell from 
the ceiling and was extinguished; the fire had dwindled to a few 
smouldering ashes > he was stooping in the endeavour to kindle a piece 
of paper by their heat, when he again started at hearing a repetition of 
the very same strain he had so recently heard before — ^Lt lasted but for 
a second. He stood erect, and said firmly, although in a low and 
measured tone — ^^If thou be a spirit, speak thy will i Wicked os I know 
I am, as a creature of God, I am still good enough, as a being of earth, 
'not to fear thy words or sight ! Speak! I am prepared to answer thee !*' 

Notwithstanding all his imagined firmness and determination, largo 
drops would start from his brow : the silence now seemed unendurable, 
yet he feared to speak again, for he i^lt that he should start at his own 
voi..e. He hurried to his couch, and flinging himself dressed as he was, 
beneath the coverlid, passed an ai}xious and almost sleepless night. 

Edward Osborne remained for sevrral hours in this state of mysterious 
apprehension, and it was not until thorn, that sleepless fear gave way to 
sleep’s sweet self, ^s he descended to the early meal, he was debating 
with himself, how he should best reveal ’what he had heard in the dead 
hour of night, when— could his ears deceive hkn? or was he really 
bewitched ? His hand was on the latch — ^he hesitated— for from the 
very room he"* was about to enter, he again heard the air which had so 
startled him in the night. He opened the door suddenly, and stood 
bewildered before the whole family, who had already assembled, and 
were now in high glee, and laughing heartily. 

Heavens r* exclaimed Anne, running to him, what ails you? 
Why, Edward, you are ill !” 

Osborne observing that all the rest of the party had smiles on their 
faces, felt the colour rise into his cheeks, from shame at his own fears. 

‘‘We were afraid," continued Anne, “that you had heard the ghost 
in the night, as Flora did." 

“ Has Flora heard it too ?" enquired Edward, quickly. 

“Oh, yea!" replied the laughing girl, “and we've found him. Yes, 
we have, we have found the ghost." 

^ “ Ghost indeed !" said Flora ; “ no, Master Edward, but- we have 
discovered the cause for our alarm; last night I was turning and tossing 
in my bed, thinking of William, and all sorts of other horrid things, when 
I was nuide almost to jump out of my skin, by hearing the air 
again ; it came from Mistress Anne's room. I took my lamp, for I had 
been afraid to put it out, arid plucking up all my courage, I entered, 
determme4 that if a ghost had come to run away with her, he should run 
away with me ; and there 1 found— now what do you think 1 found ? 
— why, my .sweet young mistress fost asleep, singing the very tune : 
slic has got it quite pat, and was just now humming it to us." 

Osborne again quite blushed, for he remembered that a mc^ petition 
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divided his own room ibm that of Mistress Aimo*s. ** But you said 
just now, you had found the ghost,'* observed Edward, still clinging to 
the mysterious. 

‘‘No, we have not," replied Flor^ ‘‘but Bridget, the dairymaid, 
has. She was not so fooli^ as tire; fbr ' when Ae heaid the music first, 
she thought it was some wandering minstrel passing along, so going to 
the gate, there she found a>v«ry .ituce young man, playing upon a flute, 
she gave him a silver penny. ‘ Thank you, my pretty mid^' said he, 
‘ and since you fure so g^erous, I will ^ve you something in return he 
placed a piece of money in her 'hand^ 'which, upon coming into the house 
she discovei^ was gold. The same minstrel passes here every night, 
but since that time at a greater distance firbni the cottage." ‘ 

“ Come, come to breal^t," said the merchant, “ and let ua make a 
ghost of that ;; the horses will be here anon; and it's but sorry travelling 
this time of ye^, unless one has a good lining to one's jerkin." 

“ Then you must go, William ?" sedd Alyce kindly. 

“ Ay, swo^theart, and, alack ! 1 know not for how many days, nay, 
perhaps weeks ; but 'Edward and his squire there shall come down on 
Saturdays as usual, aiid Flora — 

“ Lawks, master !" said Flora, “ 1 had foigot that I, too, am to go 
away to-day ; my old aunt at Ham|ton is ill ; I have a great mind not 
to go." . . 

“ Indeed, but you must Flora — i insist,” said Alyce. “ It may per- 
haps be the last time you may ever see your«aunt in this world ; go, by 
all mc^ns ; Anne and 1 slmll do right well, believe me ; for she, bless 
lier,' is ever so kind, so cheeriiil, tliat I am never lonely if I only feel 
that she is within my coll." , . * 

A short .time^ more, and' th^ horses the door. • Flora bustled 

about; and was. soon wannly wrapped up, indeed, warmer then she liked ; 
but the Bridge-shooter insisting upon wrapping all sorts of things round 
her, she was fiun to con^nt,.mr she seldom had the heart to refuse him 
anything. She and William were qiuckl^ mounted; in the same manner 
tli.y had arrived, and bidding the rest adieu, rode towards Hampton^ 
Alyce . and her daughter put on their walking gear, and with the 
merchant and Edward, who led tiieir horses, strolled for a mile along 
the road towards London.' • 

“ Promise me," said Osbdme; addressing his young mistress, with 
whom he was walking, ‘t promise me, Anne, that you will write every 
day the carrier comes to London, for, although Flora was no great 
protector, tor is there herb much dan^r, yet, her being away seems to 
-—to — I don't know what 1 fear, yet I should like to know all that is 
passing at tne cottage, so that 1 may forward the account to yo*ur good 
father ; do you promise ^ 

“ Why should I not ?” replied Anne ; “ a letter is no such mighty 
task, thanks to your early core of writii!^, and the good tuition of my 
kind instructresses." This point being settled, and the time fi)r parting 
having arrived, the merdbatit and Edward mounted, and riding oif at a 
brisk trot, were soon lost to sight. 

They had not gone far,, before they, met with two of the most ill-looking 
rufiians that eyes ever behrid ; the one was an old man, the other about 
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thirty, "but both were athletic, and had a dash of the military swagger 
about tlioni, although their attire did not bespeak them of that class. 
So infcsled had every road now become with mendicants of every des- 
cription, that they would have been passed by unnoticed, liad not the 
elder one idaced himself before the horses, and taking oiT his cap, as did 
the other, l)egan to beg. — “ Hast no charity, master ?” said t!ic man. 

• “ Ay, inaiTy," replied the merchant, ‘‘ pbjyity for those who deserve it.'* 

“ And wjjat for those who do not V* enquired, the other, saucily. 

Hard knocks^*' smd tlie merclumt, or, perhaps, a piece of lead in 
lieu of gold." 

I have had enough of lead,** said the older ruffian, and of hard 
knocks too, and could toll you a little about taking what doesn't belong to 
one, for I was with Tom Cromwell at the sacking of Uome ; but now 
would ftiin lay hands upon nought but what's Ireely given — so, charity, 
master, charity." 

‘‘ That you may not have an excuse for doing worse — ^tliere, lake 
tliat !" and as he said this he threw a piece of money upon the ground ; 
it fill at the side of his horse ; the old man stooped to pick it up, as the 
young one said, “ Have you nothing more ? This won't do I" He seissed 
the inci’chant's rein, but almost ^at the same moment let it loose again, 
for a temfic Uoav from the but-end of Hewet's riding-whip nearly broke 
liis wrist. The merchant and £dward waited not an instant ; but, 
]>utling spurs to their horses, galloped off. 

“ Cui*ses on you for a Iboll" exclaimed the old man ; “ that's what 
one gets by having to do with boys — couldn't you see what I was 
about ? In another moment 1 had lifted him off by the heel, head fore- 
most: wbemdown, one blow with your staff would have settled him, 
and the othef,fellow v/ould have flowm fbr his life : he was worth tlie 
iducking. 1 know him well, although he has. forgotten me." 

The younger one said nothing to his mate ; but, rubbing his wrist, 
kept -on muttering the most horrible- oaths tho tongue of man could 
niter. They turned down a lane, and were soon hid from view. 

Never was thcris such a lovely morn os this, dear mother — was 
there ?" said Anne, throwing open her warm mantle ; it is more like 
t jH-iiig than winter, the sun is so glowing. Oh, how I slxould have dc- 
h;.;hted in such a day as this when 1 was a (^ild, to have run about 
tliese fields, mid played and romped with Edwe^ 1 That’s the worst of 
growing old ; . one-must not be really happy, and play the child.'* 

Most girls at your age, dearest," replied ^er mother, ‘Moo often 
want to play woman ; they little know what cams and gangers arc 
iitUichcd to that envied title. 13c a child, dear as l^iig as thou 

canst ;*for 1 would liave thee ha])py. And wdieh thou ai*t a wonian-i — 

“ But why, dear mother, cannot women be Inippy, as well as children ? 

1 could live with you, and have Flora, and Edward, and " slie 

stopped suddenly. “ Did you hear that ? she ’said, ^ How alarmed 
wc should Ixave been, but for good Bridget's tale— lis^n ! . It is tho 
very air : it comes from yonder copse. Let ua steal spftly thither ; and 
who knows but we may see the cause of all our fears !" 

Before Alyce could nnike reply, Anne load nearly reached tho thicket : 
licr mother followed, rather Yo bring Irer back, than sanction her cuiioslty 
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— tho sounds of the flute had ceased, and through a, slight opening between 
the houghs they saw a young man sitting, upon the stones of a small 
mined chapel : ho was plainly attired, bait appeared, to judge by the 
slight .view they obtained, be particularly bandspme — perhaps more 
as to his general bearing than mere beauty of features, His 'flute was 
now slung at his back ; a gun lay by his side ; and ho was busily enga-^ 
god sketching the remains of^ia^beautiful cross that stood at some little 
distance. . , 

Alyco led her daughter gently away without speaking, fearful that 
her voice might attract his notice ; and she saw in what an unworthy 
light they should appear, were he to observe them at that moment. 

“ Blit only to think, now,*' said Anne, ‘‘ that that very young man 
should have been the cause of giving us so much alarm ; and now I have 
seen him, I aiU sure there is nothing alarming about him. I wish he 
had soon us, for I should have liked to have looked at the sketch he was 
making. I wonder if he would havo gratified us if we had asked him ?*' 
“ Dear Anne, you are indeed now talking like a child,** said 'Alyce ; 
“ surely you are not serious. Think you that it would have become us 

to have spoken to a stranger, and ho a young man, and *- ** 

“ And so handsome ! — I know you were going to say that," replied 
Anno. “ Well, dear mother, there yould have been no liarm if you 
had ,* you always tell me to speak tne truth, and that is the truth— he 
is handsome.** » 

Lot us hasten home, child,*' said’ her mother ; ‘‘wo have strolled toi 
far away, and^I am not ceitain that wo are in the right road. Mount, 
dear, on yon rising ground, and look if you can discem where wc raallj 
are.** * 

Anne waig in an instant on the brow of the little bill. .She uttoml a 
Rcrcarn, and flying back to her mother, clung round her in fearful alanu. 
I-Jcavens !*' exclaimed Alyce ; “ speak ! speak !, why this teiror 
“ There! there!" ejaculated Anne, as she, with averted look, 2 ^<'»infed 
towards the hill. 

Alyce bent her gaze in that direction, when she saw, just over tlie 
rising ground, the ruffianly heads of the two men who had so recently 
met the merchant and Edward. 

“Charity, charity 1" said the old villain, as he and his companion 
advanced towards them ; “ charity, fair ladies ; if wo receive not cnarity 
from angels, where shall we look lor it, eh ?" 

“ Yes, yes, good man,** said Alycei at the same time drawing a pnrso 

from her pc'uch ; “ yOu am— yes ! you are,' very welcome, and '* • 

“ Do notWiuvry yOtpCBclf, Ihir lady, wc can wait, and if there be any 
difficulty, we will open the pm*se for you.** ITo tout out his hand as if 
to take it ; Alyco involuntarily thi-ew her own nand backwards, when 
the other thief snatched the purse in a moment from her 'j^sp. 

“ ]\Ierciful powers !" she'exclairacdy now fully aware of their intent, 
“ you do not mean to rob us ?" • 

“ Rob you," said the old man, “ rob you ? Heaven forbid ! I rob a 
lady — no, no ; but charity, you know, is the surest ladder to load to 
heaven, and he who makes you charitable, is deserving of some reward. 
You are rich, lady, and wo are poor, and ‘ he who gives to the poor—" 
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but I need not remind you of your duty. I'm thinking how much moie 
good that gold chain around your neck would do to such poor devils os 
we' are, than it ever can to the like of you." 

Oh, no, no, no ! not that, not that exclaimed Alyce, in perfect 
agony. “ It was tfie gift of one I love more than life." 

** Oh, do not take that !" said Anne ; here is mine ; take all I have, 
there, there, and there," She cast dowa everything she could tear from 
off herself, « - . 

As the tnieve^ stooped to pick up the jewels and money that lay 
about— Fly !" exclaimed Alyce, seizing hold of her daughter's hand ; in 
another instant, and they had bounded over the little hill, and were for a 
time out of sight of the robbers, who, swearing, picked up the valuables 
as rapidly as they could, and then started in pursuit of the fugitives. 

** They must be deers indeed," said the old ruflian, ‘‘ to outrun such 
huntsmen as we. I'll have that chain, or I'll cut her throat in lialf with 
it." He then bawled out, at the top of his voice— Stop, fools, or it 
will he the worse for you !" 

The few moments start which Alyce and Anne had had, placed a good 
space between them and their pursuers, for the poor souls felt that they 
were flying for their lives, and^uch a feeling adds wings to the feet of 
all who experience its agony ; erej^ moment brought the wretches closer 
upon them, and every moment reduced their power to fly: despair had 
seized upon both their hearts, when .they were overtaken, and seized by 
the iron grasp of the rufli^s. 

** Ye shall pay soundly for this, my mistresses— no more foolery !" 
and the old villain seized Anne found the waist, while the other caught 
hold of Alyoe : they were just dragging them asunder — the air was filled 
with the screams of the helpless creatures — when suddenly one of the 
ruffians uttering a cry, fell heavily upon his face ; at the same instant, 
the report of a gun sounded in their ears ; the younger wretch, believing a 
rescue was at hand, bounded over a hedge, and disappeared in a deep 
ravine. 

Alyce and her daughter had sunk Upon their k^^es from fright, locked 
in each others arms^ when they were almost maddened with joy, 
hearing a voice assuring them that they were safe ; then looking round, 
they saw, standing chee to them, the iame young man whom they had 
BO lately observed sketching the cross near the ruined chapel. He as- 
sisted them to rise ; when both Alyce and Anne, clinging to him, spoke 
their gratitude in a violent flood of tears. 

Courage 1 courage, ladies !" said the young man ; you are safo 
now ; one villain 'has flown ; and as to this monster," and he gave the 
body a push with his foot, ** if ever he fly again, it will be with a warmer 
pair of wings thaii Heaven will ever send lum for the purpose." 

** Oh, sir 1" said Alyce, endeavouring to compose her trembling nerves, 
^ to whom do we owe this deep debt of gratitude ?" 

** YoUjOwe me nothing, ladies," he replied*; “ but I owe you one of 
the greatest happinesses of all my life— your having given me the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. Ybu ask me who I ain — a poor artist, yes, a really 
pcor artist ; for, I fear me, my talent is as poor as is my purse — they 
call me Walter Lerue." 
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CHAPTER xxn. 

It maj well lie, lia looked on her fiun^ 

In such a wi»,*as man that aaketh gnct. 

But nothing wiste die of his intent. 

GBAmm. 

. 

As Altos and her lovely daughter returned towards the cottage of the 
heath, their newly-made fiien<^ for he had, the^ felt, been indeed a fidend 
CO them, made rapid proves in their good opinions ; there was ah^ut 
nis manner a gentle solicitude which is ever pleasing to the softer sex, 
and which now completely captivated both mother and child. That 
Anne should feel peciUiarly del^hted, was scarcely to be wondered at; 
when we reflect upon the circumstances connected with their strange 
meeting. There whB a romance, too, a3}out the whole affair, and what 
sweet girl of Anne*s age was ever dead to the powers of romance ? 

It seemed so strange that he, wl^om ^ley had so lately been talking of, 
as connected with their late suporstitious fears, ^ould suddenly become, 
as it were, closely linked to them by %he bonds of gratitude ; and then, 
again, Walter Lcrue hoing the firs^ stranger who had approached the 
lovely ^rl for many^ars past, and possessing as he did in an eminent 
degree, those, almost resistless char^ia — ^youth, beauty, and apparent 
good nature— caused her to feel for the moment, that she had diocovered 
some peculiar magic sensation of pleasure, for which shg could not 
account. ^ 

Perhaps, all she felt was nothing more than unbounded delight at 
having so recently escaped a danger, at a moment when all hope seemed 
lost. Perhaps it might be the novelty of listening to the conversation of 
one, who spoke in strains so diifezent to those she had as yet been ac- 
customed to. It was the first time her ears had drank in the intoxicating 
breath of hidden flattery, and g^^tiy artfully disguised. 

Walter Larue, although yoimg, was evidently a maA'^sHio had seen 
much, and uilderslood the world more de^y them his^years would seem 
to warraiit. But it^was jfliat tety know]^(te of the world,' which now 
gave him the power of' captiyatmg the miniw of his hearers, and taught 
him that a seeming timidity, ia the m^ powerful weapon to use against 
the timid of the other's^ — ^in feet it disaz^them of their only safeguard 
— wat^fuliVsB. 

There wsi one dicumstanco,. which by most girls would have been 
regarded as highly flattering, but it caused Anne, more than once, 
to feel a degree of pain, scarcely to be accounted for ; and that was, that 
whenever she turned towards tneir hew acquaintance, she ever found his 
eyes rivetted upon her, as though they were endeavouring to allay tneur 
thirst of admiration at the fountains of her beauty. * 

Whether there was anything so very peculiar in the intensity of his 
gaze, wc know not, but her inward heo^ seamed to say — Why dost 
thou avert thine eyes ? Edward has often gazed upon their light ; but 
29 
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then their shades were never lowered, as if by the hand of unacknowledged 
fear." 

When they r^hed their home, Walter Lerue, unlike most young 
men in such circutntf ances, excused himself from intruding further upon 
them but expressed a hope that he might be allowed to return at a later 
hour, when they should hove fiilly recovered from their recent alarm, and 
then, receive their commands regarding any iuither assistance they might 
deem his humble powers worthy of rendering. Just as he was turning 
away, after having received a thousand thanks, and more than one as- 
surance of the pleasure his proposed return would afford them, he dropped 
the whole contents Of his portfolidl 

(Jbserving' the admiration Alyce evinced upon vievring one of the 
drawings, he hurriedly picked up the remaindei*, and said — Although, 
I fear, the poor efforts of my pencil will but ill repay you for the time 
you must lose in looking at them, I will, With your peimission, leave 
them all, until I again have the honour of waiting upon you.” 

Anne did not hesitate to own the delight she should feel by such a 
fiivour, and, although Alyce by gentle signs endeavoured to check her, 
she confessed, that they had seen him* sketching tho hiined cross, and that 
how much she had then wished to have asked to look upon his work. . 

Walter Lerue, smilingly repliedj-i** That I felt so-much delight whilst 
there at work, or that I should have succeeded so well — ^for I believe it to 
be my beat effort — ^is no longer to me a wonder, rinee I now find an 
angol was smiling on my endeavours.” • 

Alyce did not hear this remarfc,dbut Anne, looking Lerue full in the 
face, said — ‘‘ It is upon the good worke of the heart, and not of the hands, 
that angels iSrailc.” 

Walter Lerue felt for a moment a little abashed, for ho at once 
understood that fulsome flattery was not the battery that would ever 
subdue a mind like Anne's. He endeavoured not to shew that ho felt 
her rebuke, and after ono or two common-place sentences, made his bow 
and took the road down towards the town. 

He walked rapidly— ithen he ran a Uttlo way— then, more than once, 
looked back, for his vanity h.ad raised a hope that he might perchance find 
the Beauty of the Heath, was looking after him, but in this he was sorely 
disappointed, but not so much so, that it riiould prevent his bounding 
along, as one often does, when fire mind is particularly satisfied with 
some clever thought or hope that suddeifiy seems about to be fulfilled. 

“ Fate has indeed smiled on me to-day,” he said ; ‘^to . think now, that 
after watching and watching for Mays and weeks, and just upon being 
about to give up the pursuit, such* a fall of good luck’ phould showered 
upon me. It's strange, that amidst all the beauties I have &m in every 
land of Europe, that 1 should never have gazed upon one so perfect as this 
simple girl, my Beauty of the Heath. But stop, stop, my .master," he 
said, all at once checking hiSnself, as if some weighty affair had suddenly 
struck U]^on his mind, in pursuing love atid pleasure, the goods of this 
world must not be forgotten— no, nor the ills neither — and, I fear me, 
if I be not cautious of my present ways, there may be more of ills than 
good come out on't. I'll hasten to the inn, and according to the news I 
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trust I shall there receive, shape my course. I wisii I had never seen 
tlie girl. I think far more of her than prudence would, in my present 
position,, sanction. I did not liko that immoveable ]|>ok she gave me, 
when 1 hinted she was an angel ; how many, before ^w, have I called 
angels, and have been smiled on for my pains * 

When W alter Lerue reached the Ferry-house, which was also the 
ostlery of Putney, his first ipjuety was to enquire whether the letter- 
carrier from London had yet arrived. Being answered in the affirmative, 
and that a communication for him was l^ng on the table in the room he 
3ccupied, he flew up the stairs, and seising the epistle* tore it open ; but 
he scarcely read a line^ ere he dashed it upon the table in evident di&p- 
pointment^ “ No money yet he exclaimed ; “ not a single noble ! — no 
matter : they may starve, but they shall not conquer me. A pretty plight 
l*in in, though— *here at an inn, already owing much, and with not a 
chance of paying what 1 owe. I am too prdud to confess my position to 
tho host ; and too honest to runaway in debt, though it were but for a 
time. Never did 1 widi to have tl^ command of money more than at 
tliis juncture, and nev^r was X so truly poor as now. Fool that I have 
been to loiter here so lohg^ and all /or the sake of looking at the pretty 
face of one, whom, now 1 know,- seems far more distant from me, tlian 
when a perfect stranger. . not o& to be fooled by flattery — that's 
clear to me at the starting ,* and as to marriage, in such a position as 
mine, 'twere madness to dream of i|. No, no, let me call np the little 
sense her bright eyeahave left me. Tho host may retain what things I 
have here ; they will be ample security for my debt, until I can pay 
him : let me hasten to London at once, and sec myself what course to 
pursue ; but never, no never, let me look upon the Beauty qf the Iltaih 
again.” 

The more Walter Lerue determined upon, never, )io hever, looking 
upon the Beauty of the Heath again,” "the slower did he feci the time 
wear away, which might render it not unbecoming in him, to pay his 
promised visit to tlie cottage ; for, alHiough he appeared in his own mind 
determined never to see his enchantress* more, it never struck him that 
the best way of accomplishing such determincition, was to avoid her pre- 
sence. No, with him, as with those who. axe always going to <lo 
something to-morrow^ a that, strimge to say, never arrives, he 
intended never to be after the next time, but w/M next time he meant, 
he had not thought of asking liimself. 

He had sat for some time, turning ever in his mind the most likely 
acquaintances he might /with safety apply to for assistance in his present 
circumstances, when a gentle tap was heard at the door of his room. 

Come in,”llie said, but thinking it was one of the helpers, he did not 
observe who was standing at the door — ^it tvaa a young girl, who, without 
being beautiful, posses^ a countenance in which was found such 
a sweet expression, of the purest innocence, ^at few could gaze upon her 
without an emotion, almost approaching to pity ; she stood for a moment 
timidly, and then looking on Lerue, seen^ upon the point "of again ^ 
retiring, when, his eyes caught her moving dress, which causing him to • 
turn, he said almost pettishly, as if to hide himself from reproach for 
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iirilrin dncBft— ** Lillia, you should have spoken ; I knew not it was 
you/* He rose, and taking her hand gently led her into the room. 

** I used to ^eak, Walter/' she said, ‘^freely, a little while ago, but 
lately you, have deemed so altered towards me, that 1 have feared I might 
offend ; even no^ m saying Walter, I feel my face burn you told me to 
call you so, soon after you first came here ; and it sounds so much 
sweeter to my ears, than Master Lerue,^ that when I am alone, and 
thinking wjliat I can do next to make you more comfortable and happy, 
I always say Wejter*: .1 sav it ahundr^ times a day. It has just struck 
as my father is away nrom home, and will be so for some hours, that 
if you had nothing else to do, perhaps you would finish the likeness of 
me you have been taking 8U(h pains with. I have not mt tp you for 
now more than a week; indeed, it is nine days, at this Very hour." 

You seem to keep most correct accounts vrith time," .said Lerue; 
** I had really forgotten the whole affidr/* 

The poor girl’s face suddenly became scarlet, which, Walter observing, 
endeavoured to soften the effect his seeming want of recollection h^ 
caused, by saying,/^! mean, Lillia, as regards the day and hour; but, 
it is, indeed, a very long time since you have paid me a visit here." 

You have not asked me lately," replied the girl, rather reproachfully ; 
^ you used to be always making i^me excuse for being down with us, or 
that I might be here with you ; pOrhaps it were better had I never been ; 
but you were so kind then." r 

And am I not so now* Lillia ?" said Lerue, putting his arm around 
her; 1 wish to be always kind to those 1 like." 

^^Like! like!** and she repeated the word with still stronger em- 
phasis; ^‘like is a colder, word than that you used when first you held 
me thus ; it then was—" and she again blushed— love !" 

I know it was," was his zegly ; ^ but likmp and lavin^^ with some, 
mean exactly the same." 

No, no ! with none can it mean the same !" exclaimed Lillia, 
quite empassioned : a thousand human beings may each one like a 
thousand other human beings, but every single one that make up all 
those thousands, that one can lave but one !" ' 

Saying this, the poor girl buried her blushing &ce in .Walter's bosom, 
for she had been betrayed into the expressions of feelings, that till now, 
she had never dreamed her he&rt possessed, nor that her tongue had power 
to tell. 

Lerue, now, for the first time,really felt the wickedness of the part he had 
been playing, a part, alas, too often played by man in his vain unthinking 
years. How many are bad, not meaning to be so, until, FSep by step, 
they find themselves involved in a labyrinth of wrong, from /Ivhich, their 
only chance of egress appears to be attainable by still going on. 

Walter Lerue was one of those, the like of whom are to be found in 
thousands', not recklessly vicious, nor willin^y dishonourable, but wanting 
in that most difficult of virtues,, the power to withstand temptation. 
How mafiy a man, ay, and woman too, who after sinning, has exclaimed, 
** Oh, had *I known the guilt ! had there but been some one kindly 
hand, to have pointed to Ihe precipice o'er which I have fallen — one 
saving vofte^ to have warned me of , the danger I was hurrying to, how 
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differently then would I have acted!" Oh! hypocrites— doubly hypocrites 
—for not only do you attempt to deceive those, who in pity listen to 
your ravings, but also to deceive yourselves ! I 

No crime, no, nor venial fault, is ever perpetrated^bjf man, but he lias 
been forewarned, ay, and in time too, to halt upon his guilty >coursc, and 
with the power left, would he but exert it, of turning busk into the road 
of right. Let any onei o^ us ask bur own' hearts, did we ever do the 
most trilling wrong believing it to be a virtue, or believing that it was 
no^ a wrong even in the doing? No !. but then comejf in Temptation, 
with his tinted glass, to give a colouring fictitioiu to all we longing 
gaze at ; we know we are deceived | but then we have a saving clause, 
as we attempt to think it, by laying all. blame upon Temptation's 
back : his ‘ba^, indeed, must be wide, wide as the universe, if it can 
carry oft from us the load of half the guilt we heap upon it. 

Walter Lerue, was at that very moment we are writing of, endeavour- 
ing to call temptation to aci^unt, for his own cruel conduct, to the really 
innocent, confiding Lillia. . ^ 

Lerue had a.mved at her-fttfher's ostlery, where he had taken up his 
abode, in order^ as he said, to ramble about the neighbouring country for 
the purpose of sketching, he being §n artist.. To the fulfilment oi 
his artistic duties, he added the mutative pleasures of fishing, and the 
more active and healthful recreation of the sportsman ; he seldom went 
out without Ids fishing-tackle, or hia magnificent gun, which latter, upon 
a recent occasion, he had used io some purpoge, as the reader is already 
aware. Finding the master of the inn a far superior person to most of 
those who usually fill such stations, and, what to youth, pcrliaps, was still 
more attractive, that this superior host, had a very superior daughter, 
not far removed from childhood, either in years, or manner — for, as wc 
have before hinted, sho was simplicity jind ihnoconce personified, young 
Lerue experienced great pleariirc in passing many an evening alone 
with the host and his child. Her perfect innocence was something so new . 
to Walter, who had lived much amongst the most profligate of London, 
and the (Circumstance of finding such simplicity in an abode, so unlikely 
to foster that charming, attribute of woman, that he was mightily taken 
with the youthful. Lmia, and throwing oft the rougher man, himself 
assumed the manners befitting childhood, and" regarding the ^4iilly of the 
Inn," for so he called her, more as a lovely plaything, than aught else, he 
sowed the seeds in her young heart, that were destined to bring forth the 
bitterest of all bitter fruit— unreqiuted affection. 

Lerue, as we have before said, was now endeavouring to throw all 
blame upoi^ the shoulders of temptation ; he had, from the moment he 
beheld the Ileauty of the Heath, began to understand the extent of wrong ' 
he was doing the . child of the inn, by awakening in her mind, feelings 
that must end in wretehedness, or perhaps in shame. He had gone so fiir in 
his thoughtlessness, that he knew not now how to undeceive her, without 
cruelly, most cruelly wounding a heart, that might have proved a treasure 
inestimable to another, hut to him, all its purity and brightness were 
worthless. He had hoped by becoming mere reserved, and by absenting 
himself more from her sight, to wean, as it were, her thoughts from one, 
upon whom he knew full well they weie.then so entirely fixed : liaVing de- 
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bated much within himself upon this poin^ it seemed far less unkind to de- 
ceive her still, tlun openly to proclaim himself the unfeeling betrayer he 
really ivas. He soln renewed by kindness, or rather unkindness in disguise, 
the impression of%eglect which his late behaviour had stamped upon her 
mind ; and acting ^s nearly as ho could the pjirt he used but shortly since 
to play, so agreeably to himself, and so fatally to her, he, to a degree, biv* 
c ceded ; for, oh 1 how the you&ful heart of^woman does love to deceive 
itself, and fr^Lme all kmds of excuses for those they adore ! 

Walter Lerue, jin order to change the thoughts of poor Lillia, bustled 
about amongst his drawings, looking for the unfinished sketch of the 
“ Lilly of the Inn,” and seemed to her willing eyes, the same kind 
Walter she had seen him first. 

Oh, T want it to be finished,” she said, so very much ; fur 1 long 
to tell my poor, dear, kind old father all, and to give him the picture of 
lus child Do you know, Walter, this is the first secret 1 have kept 
from him in all my life? and it makes me feel at times so very 
niibcrable ; for I think, perliups, he would not like to know the number 
of 1 uuis 1 have passed with you alone. Why did you wish me not to 
tell Jiiiii about the picture ?” 

111 Older that the pleasure n^ght be the greater, when you gave 
il to liim. But let us to wdrk,” said Walter, anxious to change the 
oti])je( t. I almost foiget where I put it. I thought it was in this 
I oitfolio,” and he kept turning over bis drawings carelessly. 

Or pcihaps,” said Lillian may be in this : shall 1 look ?” 

“Do, child," he ri^pUcd, “while I search this drawer. You know 
I ha\o twenty sketches of you, somewhere.” 

^^Morc thon that,” replied LiUia, “you were always making me 
sit before you^and then you used to look so kindly. Heavens !” slie 
exclaimed, as her eye fell upon pne of the drawings she was turning 
o^er, how wonderfully like ! and yet it cannot be.” 

“ Cannot bo svhat ?” enquired Lerue, heedlessly. 

“ Not tlie likeness of my kind, kind schoolfellow, Anne ; or, os I 
ought to call her now, Misti-ess Allen, the Beauty of the Heath.” 

Waltor Lerue felt the blood fly to his face, yet scarcely knew wdiy 
he should be thus confused; but his heart told him, that Anne was 
really the magnet which had attracted nearly every thought from the 
poor girl before him. It is true he had never loved Lillia, nor had ho 
e\(.r thought of doing so; but there was a flattering to his self- 
esteem, in gaining the power over her young affections, which .was too 
sweet to his vanity for bis better fedings to combat. 

“ And here is their cottage, too,” she said ; “ and here lal the lovely 
face of Anne, twenty times repeated, upon the same sheci of papei : 
you never told me, Walter, that you knew Dame Allen and her 
daughter.” ' 

“Nor did I,” replied Lerte, “net until to-day; but I have often 
seen them^ and these sketches ore merely the offsprings of memory.” 

“ I do not wonder that her sweet face should be remembered,” said 
the girl ; “ ^ould tliat I were as fair as she ! then I might sink as deeply 
into the memory of those who look upon me*— I mean not that ; buf 
into the heart’s memory of One — only one——” 
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Leruc eouM not resist the kindly feeling which her look of intense 
affection callcjd up in his heart : he pressed her to his bosom, and fuudly 
kissed her forehead. He was sorry he had done so, nmw it was done, 
for he knew that such show of kindness on his part •would but tightvfn 
the bonds that held her to him, and those bonds he wislicd, for her sake, 
as he deceived himself in thinking, to be‘ for ever unloosed. 

Come, child,” he said, “ wd will commence a new sketcli of your 
pretty face, and not lose our time in looking for the one I have mislaid ; 
and while I am at work, you shall tell me all you know about Dame — 
Dame Allen, I think you said the mother's name was ?” ' 

Lcrue knew the name quite as well as Lillia, but he descended to this 
deceit, in order to appear perfectly indifferent as to those about whom 
they were then to make the subjects of their, conversation. Poor 
Lillia for a moment felt that all was once more as it formerly had been, 
and joyously she smiled upon the 'young artist, as she took her scat. 

“ You had better/' said Lerue, “ look more that way ; I have drawn 
your full face, until I am tired of mean of drawing it — ^not of 
the face, for none could over grow tired of that." The latter pai-t of the 
sentence came forth but very coldly ; there was no truthfurfeeling in Ijis 
tone of voice, but Lillia felt grateful a^ hearing even such words, ami 
was happy. ^ 

“ I will look any way you like best," she said, turning her eyes Irom 
him; “ but you used to say, an artist^ould never give the real expression, 
unless the object's eyes were fixed on him." •. 

Lerue, not seeming to hear this observation, began to sketch, ns lui 
said — “ And now, Lillia, tell me — ^what meant you by Anne — is that the 
name of Mistress Allen ? — ^by Anne being your schoolfellawp? Was she 
indeed so?" ^ 

“ Oh, yes I" replied the Lilly of the Inn, “ for many years ; indeed for 
eight years ; and oh, 1 used to love her so. You must know, that although 
poor father never talks about it, he was ortce in a very different station 
to that of keeping an ostlery — pray do not tell him 1 have said so — for 
he only let me know it a few days since, and wished mejo keep the 
secret to myself; but, I know not why, I cannot keep a secret from you ; 
and, indeed, the moxhent he told me, I felt so proud, that I determined to 
disobey liim and disclose all to you ; it seen^, that do what I will, where 
you are concerned, I am led to. do wrong; but this time, it is to do right, 
at least I think so." * . 

“But about Misttess Anne," interrupted Lem; “has she lived here 
long?" • \ ’ . • ' . 

“ Oh, yes, almbst as long os I can remember things clearly. I was 
just turned ^ght, when she came up to the old convent house to be in- 
structed ; she was older than I was ; but from sbme cause or other, she 
knew nothing, and used at times to say the strangest Words — ^you can't 
think how strange some were ;• but she wds So industrious, that ' ere 
long she far outstripped the foremost there : but it 'was not because she 
was so quick and clever, that we all loved her so much ; but because she 
was so sensible, and more than that, so kind. I never saw any one sc 
rind in her manner — ^but you." 

“ And do they live alone ?" said Leme. 
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Mostly ! that is all the week days ; but on Saturdays, act eve, 
Master Allen, vwth two others, always comes, and remains until the 
Monday morningL” 

“ Not always, V creplied Lome, for I have now been in this neigh- 
bourhood for some weeks, and have never yet seen man enter their abode, 
except the menials/' 

“ That may have been, because, this b^ng winter, they never come 
as they do ki summer, by water, and land hero at the ferry, but reach 
the heath by the* road from London ; and I believe for nearly all the 
time you have been here, the merchant, for so I know him to be, from 
Anne having told me so, has been far away ; and even when he does 
come, he is but little seen in the town ; nor do the peoide hereabouts 
know much, or indeed anything, of who, or what he is, further tliaii that 
he gi\!es a great deal to the poor, and all his household say he is the 
best of all good masters. How are you getting on, Waltk*?” en- 
quired Lillia. 

“ Eh ! oh— oh,, pretty well !" replied Lerae, looking upon the paper, 
wliich was still untouched ; “ oh, pretty well ; but I am not so quick 
to-day as usual and he began to scratch away with his pencil, faster 
than he had ever done in his lifoe before. 

Aftir working, or seeming to^work, for some little time, his mind 
a]>peared to be wandering far from the object of his'.-labour. Lillia 
looking round, found him completely buried in thought ; so mncli bo, 
iiuhcd, that ho was quite unconscious that she had risen from wIko'c s1)e 
hud ])ceu sitting, and was now standing behind him, looking upon the 
pfiper, drawn on certainly, but without the slightest api)roach to any 
definite objeffct. She placed her arm gently round his neck, which 
made him start as from a dream, as she said — Walter, I will no longer 
ke^ p from you all the inmost feelings of my poor simple heart — listen ! 

I will now own in woi-ds, what you must have already guessed — ^yes, 
from a thousand, and a thousand little acts of mine ; ibr a female heart 
cannot long keep the secret of its affection from him, who, she btdieves 
a<lores her, as fondly as she does him. Walter, I love you — madly 
love you ! Do not think that I have suddenly changed the timidity of 
my nature, and become bold from recklessness. No, what I now say, 

1 utter from the purest motives that ever sprung from a yet unsullied 
oeart.” 

“But Lillia ” 

“ Do not speak to me until I have said all that the promptings of my 
inmost soul now dictate; for if you check me, even by a look, I shall 
sink into the earth from shame, and fear that you will upbraid me — 
will hate me.” For a moment she he&itated, as if already her courage 
vus upon the wing. “ No," she said, us if addressing herself, “ 1 have 
oonderod upon it for many a sleepless night ; I have seen myself in the 
visions of a wandering mind, standing as I do i ow, speaking ns I will 
speak ; { then found strength and words to tell my hopes, and will do 
so now. Oh, Walter, you cannot guess the joy that is revelling in my 
heart, for what I am about to say is said to make you happy ! Do not 
tliink that 1 am speaking from pride, but as I before told you, my dear,, 
dear, too kind father, was not always what he now appears to be ; he 
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was once a soldier, and one who was high in the estimation of his king, 
when that king, so lately dead, was worthy of being loyed. I know not 
all the causes t^t first fed to his altered fortunes, but tiat which doomed 
him to pass so many years in this most humbjie was its being 

discovered that my poor father had imbibed the teneto of the reformed 
religion : he was compelled to fly from London ; the only friend he dared 
to trust, was Walto Orbmw^. father to the Earl of Essex. It ym he 
who placed mj father here, as being a retuge of ^e greatest safety. 
Here he has lived for many veara^I but a few short weeks. At my 
binh, my mother died ; bxA mxn that hour, my dear, my only parent, . 
centred his love, all his hopes in me. I was placed at the convent 
school, the better to elude the Watchful eyes of our religious enemies ; but 
not a day was past but my fiither came and poured into my longing ears, 
the purer doctrines of his own pure frith. As I grew up, his anxiety 
for my welfare was ever his chieiest thought. Oh, how 1 have heard 
him sigh, and have often felt a tear frli luxm my cheeks as 1 lay, in sleep, as 
he believed, and beard him exdaii^ *.Oh, my poor, pm. child, if Heaven 
take me from thee,- what will be thy ? Not ohe i^tive, one friend 
on earth hast then but me !* Oh, Walter, when 1 have heW him-sey 
this, my own heart seemed read^ to buz|t V\ For a moment Lillia ceased ; 
but, almost' immediately, smiling through , her tears, continued — 

^^But now, Walter, cmes the hap^er part of my lobg story, The 
convent school having been abolished 1 wi^ obliged to be brought 'here, 
and I arrived on the very night j^at you did. ^ Few i^ople ever remain 
here, so that when you took up yomr abode under his roof, my father 
felt at last that he an inmate witb whom he could speak as he was 
wont to do fn former years. The" moment thedesr oldmau «aw you, he 
liked you, Walter. I riiould nfrke you vain, were I io^teU you half 
the kind things he has said of^you.tb.-mh ; it was .dangomus praise to 
pour into the.ears of one so young and inexperience as I. Besides 
himself you are the only nianl.haveeiier ^ken to: unagine then, the 
impression your kind manner and looks upon/ my mind. You 

never said you loved me ; but 1 l^ew you did, for every little act of 
yours, spoke with its silent tongue top |^nly for my vriilling heart not 
to understand its meanmgv Obt hOw I%houid blush at what 1 have 
already said, were I hot ^Mut to' say ftat vdtichl feel will sanctify the 
former ! Walter, dear . Walter, frr many dgys yOu have been so altered, 
that I could not* if 1 would^ biit ehdeayour to find out the hiddpxk cause. 
—I have discoveFed.it !V ' J /’ 

Had a shot passed throu^ bih brain, Lerue would semely have felt 
more stunned then he did at» as h^ secret being discovered, 

and that too^ by the last being on earth .he would have &ed to have 
known it. . , ^ . 

‘‘ Discovered it l** at last he oxdaimed./ 

<*Yes,'* said *the innocent hateihdeed,' Walter;— you are 

poor!" , r 

The relief he at that moment experienced, gave to his featureEf a most 
peculiar expression, 'Which Lillia believing to be the eifecta of wounded 
pride, at being told he was poor, scud— But, oh, Walter, since I have 
found that out, I love you a thousand times better than before ; and 
30 
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but to your poyerty, you would, perhaps, have nem heard the coit- 
fession I have this day made/* 

« But how, flear Lillla,*’ he said, “ how did you discover my secret, 
as you call it ?" ‘ ^ 

Oh/' she replied, “ you have told mo it more than once, altliough 
you knew it not. Oflen, when I have thought you wero asleep, I have 
watched near your door, that none sheuld oppDach to distiub your 
dumber, D^hen suddenly you would speak aloud, and always a'lout 
monev. Even this very day, Os I was coming near your door, you ex- 
claimed, ‘ They may starve, but they shall not conquer me,’ and 
something about 'No money yet I* And now, Walter, own that you are 
poor ; I hope you are very — very poor indcid, for then my pleasure will 
be unbounded." 

“ What, Lillla, at my being poor !" exclaimed Lerue, at the same 
time smiling. ** Is poverty such a blessing, that you would wibh )»oor 
Walter to be thus blessed ?” 

“ No, Walter/^ replied the girl ; but that I mi^it bo blessed in 
relieving all yoiir^ wants. . I havo told you, you have won the good 
opinion of my dear father ; mine you know you have, lily father ‘has 
saved much, and all he has I kn^w was saved for me : be tells me too, 
that now King Henry is dead, that perhaps he may become even 
wealthy Ask him then openly — ^fearlessly for his child. You will 
not be refusi d, for ho woiild.refu'^e nothing — not even his bfo, were the 
losing it to make me happy : then Waller, dear Walter, all I should 
ever possess will be yourM, And now you know the real cause of my 
seeming boldness; can you hate me for it? Why don't you ^pcak, 
Walter? Have I done wrong? tell me — tell me! but if I have, it was 
for your happjness, which, now I have confess d my love, is all I will 
ever live for." 

Lerue was perfectly bewildered ; what to say, or what to do, ho 
knew not ; to undeceive her at such a moment he felt would be the 
acme of cruelty; tlio confiding girl having thrown hetsclf upon his 
breavt as she uttered her last words, was prevented from ohsei vmg the 
sii.inge workings of Walter's countenance: his features took alternatfly 
the expression of almost, every feeling but that of real love: pity, 
vexation, disgust at his own unthinking, unfeeling folly, in having led a 
poor innocimt child into what* he knew mu^t prove hopeless misery, now 
filled his mind, and for a time, held his tongue spell-hound. At last 
he said — Dear Lillia, your unexpected avowal — your generous anxiety 
for one so truly unworthy I am, has robbed me of all power to speak 

my thanks — my gratitudo'^my " he hesitated: oli^ how she 

listened for the one word more !— the only one she cared to hear — but, 
alas I it came not ; he never said my love !” 

Fortunately for Lerue, relief came to his aid when most desired ; 
the father’s voice v^as heart* calling upon his child : that sound like 
magic, awoke Lillia from her dream of bliss ; for though Lerue spoko 
not of lo^e, she mvtr for an instant doubted his afF»*ction f>r her ; and 
her joy was in having, as 8h<» believed, made him as happy by her 
confession, as that confession hi'd made herself As she released herself 
ifom his embrace, she looked into his ihee with such an expricssion *of 
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eonfidin'v truthful devotion, that he had not the po\\ror to resist im- 
priiitinir upon her pure but now willing lipa, one kiss real, of heart'^ 
felt kindness. Poor Lillia was for that single momenta the happiest of 
human beings ; she pressed both his hands fervently her lips —then 
casting upon him a look of intense affection, hurried frop the roorn. 

For several minutes, Leruc stood exactly as she had left him, 
perfectly lost in thought ; a^ last he said — “ Well ! this is a pretty 
climax to my folly. How shall I act ? I would not williiigly further 
deceive her, nor would I wound a heart so kind, unselfish, as^hat I now 
find she possesses. Who would have dreamt of ono so innocent, . being 
in such a place as this ? had I been different to what 1 am, she might 
have proved a blessing to me. Poor soul ! why has fate been so cruel 
to one deserving of all happiness ?— so unjust as to let her cast her 
whole heart’s hopes upon him, who never can requite her ? With what 
simplicity did she detail her strange but generous scheme for extric ding 
me from my poverty I So I am to ask her fiUher for her hand ! there 
are few prettier, it is true, and I doubt me if there be many half so honestly 
given, as she would bestow hers on me. I wish I had never come here ! 
But it is too late now to think thus: something must be done, and that 
quickly, or faith, she will have obtained] her parent’s consent, and 1 shall 
be married to the Lilly of tho Inn before 1 am aware of it. She is but 
a child ; and if once 1 am gone, theref is but little doubt she will soon 
forget me. and all that has passed this day. Yes, absence is the only 
cure for love's fever.” 

The clock of the village sounding, reminded Lome that it was time 
for him to think of returning to the cottage on the heath. 

“ I am but in ill plight,” he said, for farther gallantrips, at such a 
moment as this ; but the common courtesies of lifo call upon me to 
innke the effmt so I will e’en away. Besides, I would Vather the af- 
fair of. the morning were kept untalked about ; for when tho body of the 
man I shot bo found, some questions might be asked me, as the princi- 
pal actor in the death, that, for the present, I should find it unpleasant 
to answer; how foolish of me not to have thought of that before ! I 
will take the. sliorter road across the heath, and pi ay of my new-made 
friends to keep the secret ; the finding of the dead body of a robber is no 
such great wonder now-a-days, so the thing will, as usual, soon be for- 
gotten.” 

Lerue hurried away, * and to bis great relief, unseen by LilHa, whom 
he felt he should henceforth dread to meet, until lie had determined u. on 
the course^ he should take As he walked along, buried in thou^it, he 
accidentally turned into the wrong road, and never disco vei^d his mis- 
take, until •slipping upon something smooth beneath his feet, he found 
he was standing in a quantity of congealed blood. He involuntarily 
started back, and casting his. eye quickly around, found he was in the 
very situation wfiere the man he s.iot had iallen ; but, strange to siiy, 
no corse lay there. He hastened on, and soon after entered trie cottago, 
where he found tho whole consents of the portfolio he had left with his 
fair friends arranged around the apartment, and being still admired by 
both Alyce and* her daughter. One circumstance rather annoyed him, 
for ha xliscovcred now, that in this collection were ail tho skctchof he 
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had taken of the Lilly of the Inn. TheL caused Ann to be prodigal in- 
deed of praise, itf she pronounced the likenesses to be perfect. 

Ah," said ^ne, half sighing, she is a sweet girl, the most amia- 
ble but most cl^'ldisb of human : her thoughts are ever on her 
tongue. What fhe feels she must pve utterance to." 

Lerue felt, in its {idlest sense, the justness of this remark, which 
brought to his mind the whole scene, he h%d but so lately taken part in. 
He could not help remarking to himself the coincidence of these two 
sweet g^rls,1the one loving him, the other, by him beloved ; both going 
through almost t&e same actions, speaking nearly the .same words, for 
now Anne was as profuse in the praise of Lillia, as the latter had been 
of the Beauty of the Heath. Bhe too, now related how they had ^en 
for years t<^ther at the convent school. It was true, the one resided 
entirely within the walls, the other for merely a few hours of e^h day. 

Lerue, who knew all before, felt constrained to put on an air of in- 
terest and surprise at what he heard. Again he had to listen to^ the 
story of the father having been formerly a soldier^— of his superior birth : 
Alyce spoke much ; For," she said, ** now young Edward wjw upon the 
throne, it w%s expected he would restore the old man to his rights." 
She told Lerue, that for many years she had known who and what he 
was ; and how highly he was respected by all the country round ; and 
that Walter Cromwell, who had befriended him, had also befriended her, 
and all she held dear ; and was just al^out to enter more fully into the truth 
of who they, themselves, virere, when Anne gently chei^ed her mother, by 
saying — This gentleman, mother, can feel but little interest in the 
. affairs of people so simple, as the family of Master Allen." The name of 
Alien she pi^icularly emphasised. 

Alyce stopped herself at once, for she knew the merchant’s wish still 
to remain under his assumed title. 

Lerue took an early opportunity of relating the strange chance which had 
led him to the spot of the morning’s adventure, and of the disappearance 
of the robber's body ; and then took occasion to say, that if they had not 
already mentioned the circumstance, it were, perhaps, as well to be alto- 
gether silent upon the subject ; particularly, as there remained no evidence, 
beyond a pool of blood, that such an occurrence had taken place at all. 
This feeling being so completely in accordance with .their own, for more 
than all did they shun publfeity, that it was at once determined, tliat 
beyond an account being sent to the merchant, no further notice should 
be taken. 

So agreeable did Walter Lerue render his conversation to both mother 
and child, and so charmed had he bepome, particularly with'the lovely 
Anne, that Time, who never will lag upon ms course, when be is wjshcd 
to do so, flew by at a prodigious rate ; and several hours had been bom and 
died, since it would have been seemly on the part of Lerue to have ter- 
minated his visit, had that pisit been, as believed te be, merely one or 
ceremony, mixed with good feeling. Walter had a peculiar tact in 
making himself appear at once as an old friend, and so completely had 
he succeeded in this respect, before he left the cottage, that Anne 
not only had displayed to him all her own drawings, which, of course, he 
praised far beyond their real deserts, but had more than once, at hit 
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request, taken up her lute, andf sang to him some of bar arweetest ditties ; 
the one he appeared to admire the most, ran thus-— 

What is tliat strain, so sad— so sweet. 

Yon maiden sings, with weeping ^yesF * 

Is it some tale of man's deceit^ 

Of broken vows— of tears and sighs? 

Or is it, whatfew e*er reveal— ' 

The maddening sting, that oft wiU piova 
The bitterest pang the heart can lem — 

Is it of— unrequited love ? 

That is the theme maiden sings — 

- That ts the cause those eyes now weep — 

That M the magic power which brings. 

As Hwerea speU, to hanish sleep- 
That to those w^i&ehil hours may steal 
The phantom Jealou^, to prove 
The bitterest pang the heart can feel. 

Is that of unxeqaited love. 

There was a sadness in the air, even more powerful than the melancholy 
attempted to be depicted by the words, which sank deeply into the heart 
of Lerue, for he thought, at the monfbnt, how truthfully might such a 
song be sung by poor Lillia. § 

. I cannot help thinking,'' observed Lerue, that I have heard the 
same ditty, or surely one breathing a like sentiment,* many years ago ; 
and as you were chanting the sweet air, therS came upon your features 
an expression, which reminded me of a face 1 had seen before ; but 
where, or when, or under what circumstances, I cannot^ for my life, 
bring to recollection — ^were you ever in London ?” 

“ I was born there,*' replied Anne, on OM. London Bridge T* 

But for these eight years,*’ said Alyce, eiie has resided here upon 
the heath.” 

‘'No!'* said Lerue; *^it was neither on the old bridge, or on this 
heath, that 1 believe I have before seen that &ce saying this, the 
young artist fancied himself authorized to look intently upon the 
features of the lovely Anne : be gazed so long, and with such an un- 
mistakable expression of admiration, that our heroine was fain to turn 
her head aside to conceal the deep blush his enchanted looks had raised. 

I have it !'* he suddei^ly exclaimed : yes, memory has looked back 
and back upon itself, until it has met with the very olject that should 
stay its further course. Do not Yeel offended when 1 tell you of the 
vision, as it were, that has so often floated before my mind, and caused 
inc to think that we had met in former times. It is now some years 
since, but*tRe impression was so strong, that now it seems but as yester- 
day. You will smile, I am sure, when I tell you, that she who so com- 
pletely resembled you, was a child, acting at the fair of St. Bartholomew: 
sho was called the Venus, and well dc^rpfng of the name she was, for 
such perfection of fonn and feature ~ such beauty o^*— Heavens !” he 
ejaculated, as he turned and looked upon the face of Anne ; it was one 
living flame ! 

** Dear, dear Anne,*’ exclaimed Alyce, starting to her child, you are 
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ill. Oht sir/' slie continued, addressing Walter Leriie, ^Meave us, I 
besopch y(»u : slio will l»e better — far better with me alone.'* 

Ltiue ft It doubly inclined to st«iy, weie it only by lii^» assiduity to 
pi()\ti the inteieSt he took in the fair prl; but his gent h man -like 
ikhngs restrained^him from further intrusion ond taking a huiiitd, but 
kind iarewelU and! saying in a few words all that could be said upon 
such an occasion, he departed. 

Oh, mother, mother !'* eicclaiilied Annii, the moment he was gone, 
and at the same time bursting into tears* as she sank her head upon the 
bosom of Alyce, 1 thought I ^ould have died as he was speaking. 
In a moment, mother, every scene of all that wTotched time of my 
early lite, flew like ghosts before my eyes. I saw the flends that then 
were ever around me ; that dreadnu woman I called my mother, stool 
there ; yes, there, plainly os 1 see you now : the poor old man, too, my 
only friend, I saw — and then a feeling of shame called all the blood 
from out my heait into my face. 1 felt it lUsh then, but why, I knew 
not ; for why should 1 feel shame at that, the which I had no powtr to 
pievcnt; and yet 1 do ofleii and often feel that I would not for woilds 
have any one know the life I once was compelled to lead^ although 
then hut a poor helpless child f* 

Alyce did all that a fond moth^ could do, to remove the sad feelings 
the chance words of Lerue had cenjured up. We must now leave tho 
fair ones of the heath, and once more return to Ojun London Baiuajs. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

* * * The revel anew, 

Till that thehrigbto tun had lost his hue, 

Toi the Lonsim had 'toft the sun liU light t 
Thik 18 as much to say art it was night. 

CttAVosn. 

Night hod long tired of its dark and lonely life, and seemed to be 
thinking seriously of wedding^ itself to morning, ere the revellcn at the 
Cardiiiars Hat, gave indication of retiring to their vaiious Iioiik.^. 
But be it known, that this was the st-cond night of icvolry — it was the 
night of the coronation, and was now at the guests' own charge ; and 
pictty well the host did charge them. 

The jolly vintnci, Diassinjaw, was the first to show signs of iucbiicfy, 
but the last to talk of alloiying his dear friends to leave him. It was 
quite extmordinaiy how any man, so unsteady as mine ho'it bad become, 
could, when ho pushed his penny, by a jerk of the hand along the I iblc, 
upon which chalk lines hod been drawn, send the money exactly to the 
winning point. Not a guest there had a chance against him at this 
same game of shovel-board : no, not even Spikely, who remained the 
soberest of the party. 

Wliat paused great wonder, in those who had managed lo retain 
enough sense to wonder at anything, %va8 to think where the host's win • 
ningswent to, for so gi eat had they been, that his pouch might liave been 
filled half a doaen times over, and yet it always seemed nearly empty. 
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At last, all the rest of the party having lost every farthing they had 
brought with them, Brassinjaw, in a most unsteadjf voice, observed, 
That, perhaps, a little bod would be of infi'nite service tojsome of his 
dear friends, particularly to such as found it rather inqpPiveiuent to stand.’* 
This wise renwrk was hailed with cheers, and every man began to hug 
his neighbour in the most affectionate manner, and many even shed tears 
at parting ; and, as one w^t one way, and another the other, they 
simultaneously swore that nothing should separate them a^ong as they 
existed. • 

There were four certainly of the party, who seemed determined to 
carry this vow into effect, for, before they left the lower room, Check- 
locke, Catchemayde^ Silkworm, and the sharp nosed little arrow-maker, 
linked their arms together, and thus tied, as it were, endeavoured to 
mount the steep and narrow stairs : they had all ascended some way, 
when the sharp nosed little arrow -maker, swearing that he would^tand 
hy them to the last, slipped his foot, and dragged the whole of them 
backwards into the room { this misfb|tnne seemed but to rivet them 
closer in the bonds of amity. Nothing couW tempt them to leave go of 
each other ; so the other guests managed to lift them up, and placed 
them on their feet, chained as they wece in friendship’s tie. 

1’heir next effort to reach the top of the stairs proving more successful, 
they soon found themselves in the open air upon the Bridge. Seeing a 
light still burning in the merchant'^ house, they knocked loudly at the 
door, and then gave thr.-e cheers For honest Alaeter Hewet this they 
immediately followed by all the abusive epithetji;^ they could lay their 
tongues to: — **He should never be Lord Mayor, they'd eat him first; 

and since they were now constables ” • ' ^ 

This Inst word seenr^ed to change all their ideas in a' moment ; for, it 
muk be known, they had been lately enrolled in the constabulary force, 
for the purpose of protecting their neighbourhood against all immoral 
people, particularly drunkards. So, now their sense of duty rushing 
like a torrent up«m them, they turned a^inst each other, and swore 
they would take one another up for being intoxicated : this brought on a 
serious scuffle, which ended in their determining, as they could not take 
themselves up, they would exert their resistless power elsewhere. 

Catchemayde, and the sharp-nosed little arrow-maker at once cofm- 
manded an immediate attack upon the thfev^s in the Clink. “ Tfrejt 
would rout them out; they would not sneak away, as the Lord Mayor 
had done a night or two before. No, no ; they would tie them back 
to back, and in the morning they would lead them by a rope in 
triumpbuto Buildhall.” * ‘ 

This appearing such a legitimate vent for their pot-yaliahcy, that, 
once more linking their arms together, they hastened towards that sink 
of vice and wretchedness, the Clink. It so happened that the “ Bishop 
of Winchester's birds" were taking a fliglit/tllat night in search of prey, so 
that the lanes wore perfectly clear,, when the four redoubtables^ emerged 
from beneath the black arch, and still finding themselves unopposed, they 
set up a shout of defiance, 

“ What !" exclaimed the smith, “ have you all fled at our approach ?— 
dare not one of you show his nose, in case we should pull it off? Oh, 
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oh ! we have caught you have we?" he bawled out, while at the eamc 
time he pointed t:p to a window, from which a man's head was thrust. 
Seeing this they all exclaimed, as with one voice — Surrender! surrender ! 
surrender!" ^ ^ 

“ You- be d — r-d !” was the only reply they' received. 

** Come down, and sumnder squeaked out the sharp-nosed little 
arrow-BUiker. *^Know, villain, that wo am constables - constables ! do 
you hear thfj^l So tremble, and surraider t" 

But wouldn\yoa like more than oiie of us, my masters ?" said the 
man, giving a vo^[ar, brutal laug^. 

A hundred, if we can catch them !" roared out Catchemayde ; ^‘not 
one less than a hundmd will satisfy me 1" 

Well, we must see what we can do to please you/* Having said this, 
the man thrust his 'fingers into his mouth, against his tongue, and then 
sent a whistle, so loud and iduill, that it seemed to call forth 
echoes for miles aibund. Scarcely a second elap^, before anotlier 
whistle, of like power, and shriljiiess replied ; and then another, and 
another, mid another. ^ 

These extraordinary sounds flying about in every direction, appeared 
rather to awaken the four invinc^.bles fiom their drunkenness ; and the 
sharp-nosed little arrow-maker, j|lthough he could not believe it pos- 
sible, yet felt almost certain that ne trembled; 

Often had they been linked together arm-in-arm, hut never had they 
been so tightly linked together as now ; but, strange to say, some magic 
ihoupht appeari^ sud^nly to have toudied their minds at once, which, 
causma a repulsive actum to take place, they all flew four different ways, 
as hard as Uieir legs could cam them. 

Silkwormimd Checldocke mrtunately took the ri^t road from the 
dink not so poor Catchemayde, and the lAaip- hosed little arrow-maker, 
who, rushing into two alleys, each flew into the arms of about fifty 
ruffians; they were at once dragged off towards the black arch, for the 
thieves ^knew that to be the spot whence the first whistle had been 
heard; 

By this time^ the man at. the window ba4 . dSi^nded, and was 
dancing about quite fientkly, and laughing roaring out, Huzza, 
huzza, my Bidum’s Birds 1 we've cau^t aconatiible-^-caught a constable, 
and glorious fun we1lbtv| I"' 

Never wmiem two SRcb poor miserable wretches as^Catchemayde 
and hjarvaliaiit friend appeal^ as they broached the man whom they 
had but a moihmit before so insolently defied; fear had^ completely 
sobered them ho|h^ Bn<f now their only thought was, how to save then 
oira Um, no mam/tbougfa- it were at the sacrifice of goods, chattel^., 
friends, relations, and all« But how to do it ? The arrow-m^er threw 
himself upon his knees, imd p^yed for his life. * 

This caused a roar of leugmer,' and a loud call from the leader of 
the thieves, to know whether there wm yet a hundred present — For 
you musf loiow, my brother Birds, that not one, no, not one leas than 
a hundred, will satisfy this cormorant of a constable." Saying this, he 
gave Catchemayde’f nose a dreadful twist, which made the blood spirt 
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all over liim, and caused him to utter a scream, so excmciating was tha 
pain. * 

Silence !’* exclaimed a woman, silence ! or iif you can’t hold your 
tongue, we'll hold it for you, with a pair of red^hofa t^ngs.^' 

But time wears, " said the l^er of tl^is lawless bftnd, /‘and justice 
must be satisfUd*. When ;a boy ' ^a bird's nest,' and/o^bs off a 
young linnet or two," what's f^ne to him ? Why, he'a ' well ^ thihcdied, 
18 not he ? for- if he must Bted,'he.dbiould learn to st^ilsomethihg 'that's 
worth the stealings but, if a McaUy hawk will come,and poke his nose 
into, a Bishop's nest, and Want "tb^^hook out a huhdr^ fdl-^wti birds, 
what ought he to be done to ^ \ 

“ Plucked and roasted alive !'* said the woman who.hid before spoken. 
“ But jjfoa know, brother, what^S .the best to do. in such 'a caiW > ond it's 
my advice," ehepontiniied^jEiddbcess around her, “ it's my advice 

to leave the handling of th^ fbols.to .the iheioy of Blud^n Billy, our 
leader here." , . . ' % 

“ Leave 'em to hiin,,lea^/efn to him !" ^chtoed'neadjr every man. 
at once. ' ' 

The leader bearing, as . wo Itete just heaWI, the eupjbomptia title of 
Bludg^n BUly/ mado/a sbit.of bow^ ki'abkAowIedj^ent of the honour 
such a maiked^ deference to Ids.id^ of justice had conferred on him; 
“ Then thus Idifeiree, and fiom Wh^oh there, is no app^ !" 'The^ twO pri« 
soners t^bied from head tp^fo6t,W8 the ruffian continued~“ First, tie 
them boM^ to Iwu^k." BcarcSy was the commax^'l^ven, . before . poor 
Catchemaydh.wd .tho shai^rhb^ little amw/iti^ef fehnd the^^^ 
fastened secim^ly,. with thw boi^ to.each other. ‘\We' will, now .lyiul 
them uplto j^ndev .beatfu hnd n ^em alive,. until they hilf done 
•--<mtMm;thew,eai^.w^ as a .treat, the bne:^^ bat the ears of* the 
other"//*"'/"*/,' . 

mercy, bxclaimed the Wo ]|^ ;wM 

• * “ Ves," said.Blu^^e^^Q^^^laothffigf . you ^11 WaW , 
of mercy-^jilS^W^ recdVe fipni youi whori .‘they 
ate tied to the. stake When* thus much of-the se^nd^ce has 

beeh fhlfilled, we W^l:4ui^V^ the/BJth bf'-'the' Clink, and 

when we'ie tned/staHi'lkl;^^ in '.the'<d?yf .aii examples to 

all medling'foolB that dsi^ilivim the mn^din o^tha CHhIc.'* To it,*m]^ 
Birds---piek rem,.nndpiu^ /ein, and hmlff 'em to roast If \ , 

, “ Humhl"" Qxctaimedrtlw .tUeves, and in ah instaht idl^was-tostla; 
swmnhg, laughih^eil^^ vletinifr-^outs of 

rabhiel . Thempe was Catchcalaydo ahd 

his how other halCwm han-gh®; wthb^a*^ 
rope had bc^n passbdC, scrWmiing. delij^t 

and merrimehi of the cm^d beloWv)»^y^^ ei^loyed 

heaping up strhw, and ffiWbeneath 

them. z - * ‘ i \ ' 

it The agony the poor creatihWi jhilfehSd'^y eiilnly be . imagined, as the 
smoke and fire began to ascend. BeS|^r was rapidly seizing upon the 
little consciousness that fear had left them, when their ears were startled 
by loud shouts being heard approaching through the passage of the Black 
Arch. They thought that more of the thieves were returning, until they 
31 
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perceived a 8ud((|pn panic seizing upon the ruffians below. All was in 
confusion, many arming themselves as quickly ns they could, with what- 
ever weapon thSr hrads could catch hofd of. The women were 
hurrying away, if to fetch more aid. Many of the men drew forth 
long kmyes ; others having procured wooden 'stayes, or iron bars, and 
some even arming themselves with large stones, they all together rushed 
beneath the Black Arch to meet the dangerf whatever tliat might be. 

All this tfmo the fire was Increasing, and wt O^tchemayde, with his 
companion ip affliction, incessantly imploring to be released, but no one 
heeded them ; the women Who h^d biit r^centl^ }eft the pound, now 
returned, bringing with them many additional ruffians, all well armed ; 
the women also were anped VHh knives, and brandishing them oyer 
their heads, they followed their hmle comp^ions through the orcli. 

It was not difficult to comprehend that adreadfiil collision had already 
taken place ; the air was now filled with screams ef women, curses ot 
men, and shouts of defiance and of rage ; many returned covered with 
blood ; some with broken heads ; others With broken arms, dr wounded 
limbs ; one or two were carried past, apparently dead ; from the inenas- 
Ing-number of the fugitives, it was cviqent the thieves, for once, were 
being worsted. At last tlvs main^ody came from under the arch, appa- 
rently driven backwards by a supiiior power ; fortunately^ for the poor 
creatures who were hanging from the beam, the crowds were forced 
across the fire, who, kicking it here* and there, made the Scene more 
awful to look upon, but at^tiie same time, saved the two intended victims 
from a dreadful death. 

The thieves — of whom great numbers Ipid, as we have before stated, 
gone on a robbing expedition — wjio remained in the Clink, soon found 
the force nowibrought agidnst them perfectly resistless. The two leaders 
of the attacking party, fought with a determination against which there 
was no standing; each seemed endeavouring to outvie the pthar; for 
pride as well as courage appeared to actuate them both. 

‘‘You shan't outdo me,, Master Edward!" exclaimed tlie Pridge- 
shootcr, for he it was, with Osbon^e, who now was heading several scores 
of city apprentices, aimed, as usual, with their resistless clubs ; “you 
shan't outdo me-^rtbere l—jftnd there !— Md them be bawled out, as 
at every blow a ruffian fell tcT the ground. 

Edward went more coolly, bpt not less determinedly to work ; he re- 
membered for what purppji[.e they bad been celled out, mereljjr to rescue 
Catchemayde and his companion, so that all he aimed at, waa to cut his 
way through the crowd of thieves, until he should find mose«he came to 
save. « 

The sha^nosed little etTDWTmaker and Catchemayde, notwithstand- 
ing all their riiouring to be released, wejre neVet pbserved, being, as they 
were, so far above the headaof the combatants. 

So desperate had been the onset of the ^prentices, that in a few 
minutes ftiore, the whole space before the Black Arch was clear of an 
opponent, and then it was the perilous but ridiculous situation in which 
their friends were dangling, was first perceived by Edward and his 
companions. Iii spite of every feeling of pity jand hummiity, they could 
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not resist having a hearty leiugh at tlie expense of poor Gatchemayda, 
and little sharp-nose. p 

“ Never mind, never mind!'* said .the two, they were being lowered 
4own; ^^only let ub onco more set foot ppon Old London Bridge, and if 
ever are caught attempting, tp put salt Upon the t:i^ of the Bishop's 
Birds, may we be picked to death for oiir pains, say we 

How this fortunate rescup beenj^eomplished, was owing, princi- 
pally, to the circumstance of ^^dward Osborne Kaylnff.sat up late that 
night, to see the ^ruige:GAmter the moment he arrivea from Hampton, 
where ho was to Wve i'losa f . but fmih various causes, such delays had 
happened to Willif^iq^ oja ms m,ad^ that several hours had elapsed 
since the time at whfeh he should have reached the bridge, and it was 
almost mpmii^ when Edward opene4 the outer door to admit him. 

Edward liad scfucaly pomn^heOd informing the Bridge-shooter of the 
affairs that would require them hstu at daybreak, when they were 
alarmed by a violent kimlciiuat the door^ and. cries for help and rescue. 

It appeared, that when Si&weim and ChecMocke had ejected their 
escape, they hurried to the Bridge, and observing the light still in the 
merchant's house, it pnqe struck them that Edward OsWne was, of 
all people, the most likely to aid in the rescue of their two unfortunate 
companions. * 

The moment Edward and the Bridlge-shooter heard wh'ai had happened, 
they lost not a moment in givipg the alarm to those, whom they knew 
would not be backward in such abause, and this being the night of tlni 
coronation, there were plenty of the wine-houses still filled with the 
very boys they wanted to assist then|. 

A word from Edward^ beloved as he was by almost every appi-entico 
of the city, was qui^ snmeient to raise an anny of youths who know the 
use of the club, and w^o had fourage enough to employ it against a 
legion of fiendsT, were they.told to do so by a leader whom they liked 
and confided in ; such a leader waO Edward, and a better lieutenant than 
Billy the Bridgershooter could not have been found betwixt the old Bridge 
and Wapping : how quickly ^ey wero in the , Olink, and what go^ 
service they there pe^orm^, the reader jls already aware of. 

I might pop in a little bit of advice," said the Bridge-shooter, 
** knowing, as 1 do, soipewhat of the whereabouts of these rascals, I 
should say, having gained our end, the sooner we Bomi an honoumble 
retreat the better; by the combatively small numbers that t saw, 
there is some other expedition going on elsewhere ; and if those who are 
away, were to. return just now, ten to one but the honour we have 
gained might still be Wmifi^ed before we were safe again in bur beds." . 

“ Right, right !" exclaimed the sharp-nosed little anow-maker, “ and I 
and Catchemayde will lead you bock iq triumph." Ho did not wait fora 
reply, but placing himself in .thq..,vei^ foremewt rank bf those nearest the 
line ^f march leading from the. Gliqk, began to move on. 

As they were passing under the ^h, a man closely muffled up 
met them, and as he passed closo to Edward, muttered some jvords, but 
so indistinctly, he could not clearly make them out ; he turned back, 
and the Bridge-shooter being close behind, he said, “ Did you observe 
that man just passed." 
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I did,** replied WUliani, and what I did see of hiin» was not much 
to admire !** I 

Did you hear what he muttered as he went by ?** 

He said — * Ob, His you, young ar, is it V but whether he meant you, 
or me, or any oth^r &f the dozen mat were dose by, I know not. Shall 
1 after him and ask V* 

On no account,*' said Edward ; matters not to us whom he 
meant ; so let us on as quickly as we can, for see, the day is breaking !** 

When they reached the Bridge, the early risers were already pre- 
paring for the new*day*B labour ; while, eve^ here and there, were seen 
jovial parties seeking their housep, after a right loyal carouse, in honour 
of the young king's coronation. 

While these scenes of noise and desperate encounter had been enacting 
at the Clink, one of a difterent stamp had passed in the Cardinal's Hat, 
between Brassinjaw aiid the villaui Spikely.-'. The moment the house 
was dear of the roysterers, Brassinjaw threw off the mask, of drunkenness 
under which he had been acting, and cheating his customers at shovel- 
board, and thus addressed Spikely— Now, Master Spikely, although 
years have passed since we met, and may have caused many a change 
around us, yet, do 1 suspect, that we oursdves are so litUe changed 
in mind, that there need be no useless beating about the bush before we 
come to a clear, an honest — don't i^are, man — I say honest understand- 
ing with each other : when we last juried, we parted enemies— how do 
we meet 1" ... 

As friends, an thou wilt I** replied Spikely, ** for 4nce*;^ou have 
jumped into the shoes of him who owned this tavern when 1 fled from 
England, 1 se^ not why you should not Jump into all his other business 
too. I shall feel his loss but little, since he has left such a worthy 
representative *as Master Brassinjaw. .As the work 1 come upon must 
pay us Ijoth well, 1 suppose the bargain of friendship between us is 
already settled ?” 

“ It is I” replied the host^ I am your sworn ally — that is, if, as you 
seem to promise, you can make it worth my while-^not else !" 

Of that you shall be the judge," said Spikely ; ** listen !" 

First," observed Brassinjaw, let me disgorge my winnings, for they 
mre somewhat Ireavy, and bear me down behind I" 

Saying this, he thrust his hand into a kind of pocket, made in the back 
part of his dress, from which he produced all he had won ; his system 
being when he gamed, to appear to put hb money into his pouch, but 
really, only to drop a single piece therein, retaining the remainder in the 
palm of his hand — ** palming," is a conjuror's trick, and by practice, can 
be brought to great perfection ; he afterwards took occasion, when un- 
perceived, to deposit what he had be«i thus holding, into his secret pocket 
behind. This" manoeuvre he resorted to, in order to be able, when any 
dispute arose regarding his great run of luck, to bluster, and swear that 
none there had won so little as he," and then, to prove the assertion, he 
would, wkli seeming honest indignation, cast the whole contents of his 
pouch upon the table, in order that the doubters might count his gains, 
and convince themselves. 

This we may presume was a common trick witli cheats in those days. 
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for Spikely took no heed of whkt Brassinlavr was doing, nor evinced the 
slightest surprise at -the large quantity of coin the hos^r produced, and, 
which he carefully tied in a strong bag, and then locked securely in 
a cupboard, well barred with iron, which was built in the stone walL 
This agreeable occupation being fimshed, mine hosf qpating himself at 
the opposite side of the table, gave signs to Spikely that he was ready to 
listen to whatever communication he might wish to make. 

You hate Horton ?'* said Spikely, with a look that seemed to enquire, 
and answer its own enquiry at once. I know it,** he coiftinued, for 
he used you scundly enou|^ in former times, notwithstanding all I used 
to do to make him honest to you.** 

We’ll not lose time,** said Drassinjaw, ^*in talking of your Aonesi 
wishes — ^but to the point. You say 1 hate him-^I do 1** 

** Otherwise,** continued Spikely, I would not trust you. Know, 
then, that bound as he and I were once by mutual interest, that inte- 
rest having vanished, the bonds are severed. He knew I held a 
secret that was like a rope about his neck ; I had but to speak the word, 
and th|Lt rope would have squeezed his life out.** 

And. it shaft!** said Brassinjaw, at the same time clenching his 
haiyl and grinning malipiantly | ** that is, if you but let me catch one end 
on*t, and he be now alive !** 

He is, but be believes me dead Uf As Spikely said this, his counter 
nance appeared' that of a fiend. • ** Yes, thanks to his kind intentions, 
he believes me dead — dead, and rotting beneath the sod of a foreign land. 
When, on the fall of Cromwell, we l^th fledt we entered as mercenaries 
into the service of the Emperor ; and many a bloody scene of war we 
mixed in. By some goqd luck for him, for the devil alws^s takes care 
of his own, he ever gained the greatest share of spoils and plunder, I the 
most hard knocks. But my secret ever made his pur8e*my own, so it 
mattered little, that the gold passed through my agent’s hands, for thus 
I used to call him. At last, so goaded was he by my ever-renewing 
wants, that 1 felt 1 had strained the cord too tight ; so I thought it 
better to look some little to my own safety. 1 therefore shifted my 
quarters from the band to which he belonged, intending for a time to 
keep aloof from him. In the last battle, and a firightful one it was, 1 
fell to the earth wounded, as I thought, to death ; but it proved not so. 
When I recovered my senses, 1 gazed around ; the battle was over, and 
from the stragglers about, who were first robbing, and theii burying the 
dead, 1 knew by their dress that our party had gained the day. So' great 
had been the loss of blood 1 had sustained, and so severe the wounds 
I had receded, that not one inch corild T raise myself from off the earth ; 
iny dress taping but of the poorest, those who came near enough to hear 
my feeble calls for help, cast but a glance upon my rags, which holding 
out no temptation to their avarice, passed on, caring not a jot whether I 
lived or died. At last, who should I per^ive approaching but Horton. 
Monster as I knew him to be, 1 never believed he could have proved the 
fiend he did. By a violent effort, 1 succeeded at last in raising my arm 
to attract his notice ; but so intent was he upon the work of despoiling 
the dead, that for some time he perceived me not. Presently turning 
towards the spot where I was lying, 1 exerted the whole of my little 
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rtsnmiiung strength! and called him by his 4101116 . When he saw by whom 
ha liad been ad^ressedi his countenance become suddenly deacily pale ; 
I had seen that look before, and trpmbled, for in an instant his fell 
intent flashed through iny mind. Ni o^her soul was near. 1 know ho 
held me in deadly hate, and wished, my death ; I was resistless, and in 
his power. As he approached me, I saw him deliberately take fiom its 
sheath his knife; he looked around— no one vres negr; think what 
I felt at that dread moment : as he came nearer, aflrighted nature 
gave me power to scream. * 'Tie hopeless to call for aid/ he said, as he 
grinned at me like a devil ; * you laughed at m^ once flir my childish 
fears at being a murderer : I am now a man, and no longer fear to look 
oil, or shed man’s blood i it is but justice that you who taught me, 
should have some shltre of t}ie hdhrestof your tuition— die, wretch 1’ ho 
sliouted in my ear. J beard.no more— but 1 felt one pang as he stabbed 
his knife into my neek— and then my senses fled." 

But how/’ inquired Brassinjaw, did yon escape alive at last ?" 

By a miracle, if such things be I" replied Spikely, «and byamiraclo 
that would have made even the saintly Father Brassinjaw of former times 
raise up his hands in wonder. When consciousness returned, 1 at first 
believed 1 was already in the other w^rld, for by my side was sitting wdiat 
I thought to ])c an angel of heaven ; but turning my head the other way, 
there sat, what seemed to me a fiend awaiting my guilty soul. I smile 
at my fears now, but al that moment,, worn down by anguish of body, 
childish in mind from weakness and loss of blood, I can tell you, my 
master, my feelings were ndhe to be envied. But now comes the strangest 
part of all : for who think you my preserver was ?— the Cripple of the 
Bridge-gatc-tqwer I— The angel by my side— the blind girl, Eoline !*’ 

Brassinjaw certeiiily did give a look of astonishment; but perceiving 
Spikely about to proceed, held hit peace. 

«It appeared/’ continued the latter, “that after the battle, the 
Cripple hod gone to the field, to render all the serviqo he^iight to the 
wounded or tbo dying. I had been thrown upon a heap of dead, in- 
tended for burial : fancying he saw in me some signs of still-lingering 
life, he bore me in his arms to his own cottage, just without the town 
Although there was but little chance of my recovery, they never gave up 
hope, but tended me like an infant, and thus, by their unceasing care, I 
was saved fiom death. One more of our old friends was there, and one 
whom I used mpst ecurvily-4he Abbess of St. Clair; but she fbrgavo 
me ; and one wgbt when 1 thought I was dying, and being half delirious, I 
——but, pshaw I — mv story has already been long enough ; the end of 
all, 18 all I ever carp for — I recovered, and here. I am ! Aiidmow I am 
swotn to hunt to death the viliain Horton. 1 will serve all that he 
would wr«^, be whom they mey, I want revenge upon hnty and that 
1 11 gam, though I be hanged by* the.same rope in gaining it." 

^ikely now^oldBrassiigaw, tibt Horton was tfte real murderer of Sir 
Filbut Fus^ ; but that he himself having been so deeply implitated in the 
aliair, and,Brassinjaw, gltliough not connected with the knight’s death, 
being BO mixed up with tlie continued robbing of Sir Filbut, that they 
would take their revenge in a way more safe for themselves, than by a 
public denundatlon. WImt their ultimate plans were, time will show. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Her lirisht liiur^mbM nutreiised alU 
^ ^ ^ Chaucbii. 

A« Lkrub Baunt6¥fid along towards the ostleiy o€ the ierryt the 
awkward position he found himself placed in, on account of the young 
girl Lillia, came very forcibly upon his mind j the only point upon which 
he could then deten^ine yri$i thiMb he tniist immedlatsly lemoye from 
his present quartern, but ju tq ahandsnipg the vieuiity of the heath, 
sucli a step he cottU hot bwhg bit mind to jeonti^plate. Anne iiad 
made dreadful havoc wiidi the feelings of his heart, and some of it what 
might, he felt it to be impoii|ible to qutt so blight a treasure, just at the 
moment, he dattercd himself, the full possession of it might be ebtained. 
By the time he reached inu, it was rather kto in the' night ; he had 
purposely loitered on his wayi m order that the host and his child might, 
at least, have retired to rest. * 

Just as he was entering the door gf his apartment, whteh, eoward 
conscience made him do on tip-toe, that he might not be heard, he was 
startled by a gentle vom plonouncfaig his name ; he turned ; it was 
Lillia standing by him. . * 

1 could not go to rest, Walter,’’ smd the girl, tf until I knew you 
were safe : there have been such desperate peopk about here lately, that 
no one, it is said, is secure after nightfell, so that I have been picturing 
to myself all kinds of dreadful things ; but now 1 know you are here, 1 
sliall to sleep quickly-^opiaLyr’ 

“ You’re a foolish child; replied Lerue, ^^to think so much 

about such n worthless fellow lis Walter Lerue. I am not sorry, though, 
since you are up, for 1 should Kara been annoyed at leaving here to- 
morrow morning—^* 

Oh, Walter !” exdaimed tdllk, wi^ an imploring look, leave here 
to-morrow, and wherefore you will Soon return V‘ 

Wh^, not for some Uttlo time,” he replied ; it is neoMssiy that I 
go to London. You know^ Lijilia, one eanhot jSve without money/’ 

I wish we could,” said tiie girl ; we should be much hc^pien— 
at least I should, for then you need not leave me ever again. But why 
not, instead of seeking it dsewhdre, sp^ to iny fadiar 9 If onoe he con- 
sents to give me to you, you need not fear his giving all else you may 
ever ask I” 

“ There are reasons, my poor, generous giri, that render such a step 
at this moment impossible; there are ftmili^ masons, whMi 1 wiH one 
day explain 1” 

He says,” said LiHla, ^ an sotist is worthy aiiy man’s chm $ and 
that talent in itself is a nobility ; lo you need dot bo aftmid he will 
refuse on that ai;eount 1” . . ^ 

Lerue could not resist a smile at poor LfiHa’s innocent show of her 
own femily pride. At last he induced her to lotlro, her whole heart 
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beating with IiappinesB, for Lerue promised, the moment he could do so 
with propriety, to write to the iather; he told her not upon what 
subject, but he^ eyes then looking into her own^heart, she saw but one 
subject, and she mubted not but that in his own he there beheld the 
same.. Thus tW.they parted; Lillia to dreams, filled with all those 
fairy 'nsions which young love so much delights in raising before the 
imagination of his YOtaiies ; and Lerue," to think upon another ; but as 
he pictured the Beauty of the Heath to his enraptured fancy, the little 
Lilly of the Inn -seemed to drop dewy pearls upon the picture, that 
damped its natiTe brightness. 

Edward Osborne, idthough he had not heard for some days from the 
cottage, was plodding on in his usual quiet, unexcited manner, for he 
augured from Annexe rilence, that ail was going on as monotonously and 
as well as usual at the Heath ; in short, he was almost congratulating 
himself upon the happy peacehil tenure of his life, when at last the loi- 
tering epistle^from his young mistress aniYed. . He was Yery busy upon 
some important aflbirs, which he could not leaYe at that instant, his 
master haYing sailed for the Continent, by which the whole weight of 
their Yast concerns foil upon his shoulders ; and expecting the letter to 
contain merely the usual All^ well,* ** ' he placed it in the pocket of his 
Yest, and for the present thought^no more about it ; nor indeed did he 
remember its Receipt until he had retired to his own chamber for the 
night. In taking off his Yest, he folt the letter. 

** How forgetful of m^, to be sure V* said Osborne, breaking the seal ; 
** for although it doubtless requires no immediate notice, 1 ought to have 
read it ere this/’ It ran thus— 


* DXAB BXOTHER, 

* It is seldom 1 have to write to ^ou upon subjects more exciting 

* than perhaps an account of our increasmg stock in the poultry-yard, or 

* of Roger having slipped his foot into the milk-pail, which, you know, 

* he di^ not a week ago,. and then, to amend his fault, endeavoured to 

* scoop up the milky stream with his cap, declaring What was saved 
would do very well for puddings but now, dear Edward, open thine 

* eyes, and devour a tale of real romance. I have began this letter thus 

* ridiculously to prove before hand, that although there was much to 

* alarm, and indeed some positive dimger, yei no harm has happened 

* to us. 

** Danger I alarm 1”. said Edward ; aticLthen, as people often do, he 
asked himself the question of nliat can it mean instead of at once 
looking for the solution where it was sure to be found, namely, in the 
letter, which was written purposely to explain. Haviiig looked very 
wise, for a moment, but not being able to give himself a satisfactory 
answer, he recommenced reading. 

^She detailed to him the whole circumstances of which the reader is 

* alfeady avrare— of how they had peeped at the ghost whilst sketching 

* ...of the attack of the two ruffians, whom she described so accurately, 
*that Osborne knew at once that they must have begn the same who 

* stopped him and the merchant’ 

He became intensely excited at that part of the letter relating their 
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flight from, and their being pursued by the robbers— be almost fancied 
he could hear the gun, and see the ruffian fall. 

‘ And now, who do you think,* wrote Ann, ‘ our preserver ? 

* No other but the ghost ! and a nicer young man«I |iave never beheld 
^ — I would have said, kandsomer ; but my mother will have it he is like 

* me — and she says that people who are alike very often marry each 

* other. Is not that delightftil, Edward ? Only think of my being roar* 

‘ ried ! - • 

Osborne rested the -letter upon his lap, and hiring looked very 
thoughtful for some seconds, he said — “ How extraordinary — nay, won- 
derful, that up to this very moment that she tells me to do so, I should 
never once have thought of her being married !— Married I’* he repeated, 
as if by repetition of the word he should better understand its meaning ; 

Anne married ! and why should she not be ? Although 1 have scarcely 
noticed her altered form, she is now not the little child so deeply fixed 
in my memory, but a woman, and one that all mankind might covet. 
Heigho !" He had no idea why he sighed, but sigh he certainly dkl, 
• and then again took up -the letter. 

‘ You know I am in jest, Edward, when I say this : marriage is ra- 

* ther too serious an undertaking to determine upon at a moment's notice ; 

* nor do I think I ever shall iria^y. Can you believe it to be little 
^ Anne writing all this nonsense ? But I will try to be as serious as you 

* always arc. Well, then — this dur preserver is called Walter Lerue : 
^ he is an artist, and a very clever one indeedf: before we knew him, he 

* had taken twenty likenesses of me, only from seeing me at a distance 
« ~was not that clever ? 

** Clever !" he exclaimed, with a sneer ; 1 think it unpardonably 

impertinent. I am certain I shall dislike that man, notwithstanding 
the services he has done — ^but I'll go on.’* 

Was not that clever ? But ours are Hot the only likenesses he has 

* succeeded in— he has made ah equal number of my sweet schoolfellow, 
‘ Lillia ; you know whom I mean, although you have never seen her. 

By-the-by, Edward, what a darling little wife Lillia would make 
‘ for you I 

Hang her little wives 1" he exclaimed, quite pettishly ; she had 
much better recommend her sweet schoolfellow to her handsome artist. 
I never thought Anne’s letters long before, but this- one seems endless 
and he once more began to read. 

‘ We want you, Edward, to copy what I have written about our 

* new>fouiid friend,' and forward it to my dear father, and then we 

* wish you to make all the enquiries you can about Master Lerue — his 

* other nsiide is Walter — it will not give you much trouble, for being 

* 80 clever, he must be known very well in London. 

Walter Lerue," said Edward, ** there is an old artist of that name, 
can it be he ? But 1 had forgotten, Anne’t Walter — these words he 
uttered quite spitefully — Afme's Walter is a nice young maq ; it may 
be his son though ; I’ll enquire about that ; I think the old one bears a 
very bad ch|||cter ; indeed, I know he docs : if he be the son of such a 
man, the so^r the connexion be broken off the better." 

* The more he read of the letter, the more he became annoyed by the 
32 
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‘ frequency of tlie name of Walter Lerue, meeting hie eye in almost 
‘ every other line/ 

It is very re^iarkable/' he observed, that Anne has said dear 
Edward but once, throughout this intenninable epistle ; I hope she will 
not, like the generality of the world, forget her old friends in her admi- 
ration of her new. Heigho ! I think it Would drive me mad were she 
ever to marj^ any one unworthy of her — unworthy of her ? where shall 
we look for one that can be worthy of her ?" 

Poor Edward was quite astonished, that, highly as he had always 
appreciated Anne's goodness, and even her beauty, it seemed to him 
that it was only at that very moment he had for the first time discover- 
ed even one half of her excellencies. Did we not fear to lower our hero 
in the estimation of our' readers, we should be tempted to confess, 
that at one moment, during the darkness of the night — a time when 
the mind of man will lose somewhat of its strength, and when he was 
picturing to himself her blt-ssing some happy being with her hand, he 
actually ivept — it was but for an instant — ^he felt ashamed at his weak- 
ness, so offered up a prayer for her happiness, wed with whom she 
might, fell fast asleep, and dreamt that he was marrying her himself 

It was odd enough, but the lett^ he returned to Anne, caused to her 
almost as much uneasiness as hers had to him. In spite of all his 
efforts to the contrary, there was a'^sadness in the turn of thought he 
could not help giving to* the most trivial circumstance, and more than 
once, in speaking of marriage, he concluded that sentence with-— but 
I will never pian-y.** 

Anne was fearful that in some way, although innocently on her part, 
she had given her childhood's playmate-pain; but how ? She endeavoured 
to retrace in her memory every line she had written, but could find 
notliing that to her mind could be construed into unkindn'ess ; indeed 
sho had intended it to be a very kind letter ; but, should she have been 
betrayed into some unthinking expression that might have wounded 
him, she detenuined when they next hiet, she woidd amply atone by 
redoubled kindness. 

Lerue having, as he had told Lillia he should do, gone to London for 
a supply of money, was detained there longer than he hod expected to 
be, or, indeed, than die wished to be, for his Beauty of the Heath hud 
so completely fascinated his every thought, that to return was now his 
only wish. When he did return, alas, for poor Lillia ! it was not to 
her abode, but to a &rm house on the other side of the heath,. 

The morning after his arrival, he up by times, took particular 
pains with his toilet, and, long before the hour that politeness could 
sanction, he found himself on the road towards the cott^e. The nearer 
he approached that new haven of his hopes, the more he felt that a visit 
at such an unusual hour woW seem strange, particularly for one who 
was as yat but little more than a stranger ; so, turning up towards the 
higher part of the heath, he strolled about listlessly, with no other point 
in view than that of killing time. 

The morning *wa3 superb, and all nature appeared Wt such* bright 
attire, that Lerue became, by degrees, enchanted with his ramble ; hero 
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he stopped to sketch an old oak tree — there a romantic gate, that had 
hut lately led to some sacred edifice. On he strolled — and on ran time, 
so hist, indeed, that it was now’ near mid-day when hd found himself still 
far from the Cottage of the Heath, but very near |he ruined chapel. 
There was an attractive something about this spot, ibr here the lovely 
Anne had first seen him ; so he thought, that, as it was not far from his 
straiglit road, he would visit* it again, and endeavour to bring back to 
memory all he bad thought of when l^t there, and then tcompare such 
thoughts with thoao he now experienced. • 

As he approached the .ruin, he was astonished at hearing, sung by a 
low and sweet voice, the very air which he was accustomed to play, and 
with which he had farmed -the merchant's family. He stole gently to- 
wards the opening in the ruin, when, oh, rapture ! he there beheld his 
sours idol, the lovely Anne, sin^ng, and sketching the ruined cross. 

This was an opportunity that, to his romantic imagination, seemed 
brought about by &te, and one he could not muster forbearance to neg- 
lect. — “ I will," he said, day know my fate ! what is all the 

wprM to him who loses his heart's life— the only being in all the world 
who could render that world a paradise to him V’ 

With feelings such as these words indicate, he approached the astonished 
fair one ; who, on hearing her naine^ronounced, started in affright. 

Be not alarmed he exclaimed, scarcely knowing what he said, 
** *tis I — Walter Lerue V* • 

Upon seeing who it was, Anne's surprise* at his sudden appearance 
instantly vanished, and she welcomed him again to the heath. 

So different to his own was her manner, and so at variance with that 
which he had expected and hoped his unlooked-for present would have 
caused, that he stood for a time perfectly bewildered.* The feeling 
which Lerue experienced at this moment was one not at all uncommon 
to those of excitable temperament ; they work upon their own imagina- 
tions, 'until they cannot comprehend how it is that others can look upon 
the same objects as they do, with eyes less magnifying than their own. 

Lerue had been for whole days thinking of nothing else — for whole 
nights dreaming of nothing else, but the lovely Anne ; and, it seemed 
to him, that it was not at all unnatural, that she, in like manner, might 
have been employing her 'whole thoughts upon him. Observing the 
little, excitement his presejjce had caused, he felt, that to deelare his passion 
then, would be absuixl^ for few things make a man more ridiculous than 
evincing violent passKKi' to one who is passionless ; so, swallowing 
his disappointment^ he entered into the usual style of inquiries, con- 
cerning her health, then of h«r recovery from the sudden illness 
she had had when last he had seen her, and such like topics : but still, 
the opportunity appeared so glorious, the spot so romantic, for such a 
disclosure — their being alone, too, was a chance that might never 
occur again — all these thoughts so pcrplftccd him, that when Anno 
Osked him his opinion of her artistic effort, he looked at her ^vely face 
instead of the picture, and exclaimed — “ Perfect !" 

But," Anne, you have not yet seen it." 

This obsePation at once brought Lerue down from the clouds to 
earth. Although very^ confused he did manage to cast an eye, first at 
the cross, then at the sketch, and again he exclaimed — Perfect 1*' 
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This time Anre felt ihr more flattered at the word perfect^ tlian slie 
had before ; and, hearing her work praised by one whom she regarded 
as a consummate judge, she began to think it did possess sonic little 
merit. As she turning it, first one way, tlicn another, then 
touching it here, and then there, she was made to start up in real alright, 
by having her hand seized suddenly, and, at the same instant, finding 
Walter Lerue on his knee before her. But Jier alarm did not end here, 
for, ere Lerue could utter a word, or Anne demand the meaning of such 
strange conduct, they were, for a moment, both paralyzed at hearing 
a most piercing shriek. Lerue drawing hia dagger, rushed from the spot, 
and Anne would have followed, but her limbs sank beniiath her, and 
she was fain to support herself against one of the ruined columns. 

Ill a few minutes Lerue returned from his fruitless search : no one 
could he discover, although they felt convinced it was a human voice they 
had heard. It was now hopeless for Lerue to renew his attempt to disclose 
his passion ; all Anne's anxiety was to return home. 

As they left the ruins, and were winiing their way round a portion of 
them, a sound struck upon their ears, resembling a deep-drawn sigh ; they 
hastened to the spot whence it come, and there, behind some shrubs and 
fragments of the chapel lay the fainting form of the poor Lilly of the Tnn. 

Heavens V exclaimed Anne, flying to succour her she had always 
so much loved. ' 

Lerue stood astounded, and felt as though he would have wislied 
the earth to open and swallow him. In a moment, the whole truth 
had flashed upon his mind. The ruined chapel was a favourite spot with 
him-— Lillia knew it was so— and the poor child had gone there, day after 
day, since his departure, to deepen her affection for him, by pondering 
over eveiy word and look he had ever bestowed upon her. She had 
always remained there until the hour when the letter-carrier sliould 
have arrived at the ferrj" — then she would hasten home, hoping the 
expected letter had arrived ; but, although disappointed in those ]io]>es, 
she still hoped on, and was happily building up all sorts of fairy castles 
in the air, as she approached the loved ruins, and was just picturing 
the bliss her future life would know — when she beheld her soul's idol 
kneeling at another's feet : she uttered one shriek, and fell senseless. 

Never had Lerue felt such a bitter pang, as he did upon beliolding 
Liliia lying as it were in death. The cottage being nearer than 
her home, Anne implored Lerue to bear her thither. This had been an 
easy task in any other case, for her slight fairy-like form was in his 
arms but as a feather, but there was a load upon his heart far heavier 
than the form he pressed against it, which weighed him to the earth. 

They were but a very short time reaching the cottage, and Lerue 
having given his still unconscious burden into the care of Alyce, hastened 
away to the Ferry, to remove any alarm Lillia's absence might create. 

He felt greatly relieved tosind that her father was in London, and would 
not return for some time ; so going to the room he had recently occupied, 
for the purpose of writing the letter he had before intended to have 
written, his heart quite ached at observing, that not one sii^lc thing there 
belonging to him, but had some mark about it of Lillia's ttildish care— 
of her devoted love. A rough sketch he had done, to please her. 
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of himself, she had adorned ^ith flowers, and had placed it on the chair 
he had mostly occupied ; before it stood another seat, and upon this he 
found her lute. • 

He now determined upon the course he would j^ursue, and taking 
another scat — for he felt that it would be like sacrilege to remove those 
slight, but, as his mind was now wrought upon, touching evidences of 
pure affection — he commenced his painM task. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Blit 80 befel, this merchant on a dny. 

Shaped him to maken ready his ariay^ 

Toward the town of Bruges, for to 
To buyen there a portion of ware. 

Chavcbh. 

FrciM the very hour the merchant had set sail for the Low Countries, 
the wind had proved so contrary, that although several days had elapsed 
since leaving the river, the vessel had made no further way than the 
North Foreland. At every hour, th§ sea rose higher and higher; the 
wind howled fiercer and fiercer ; aij^ the heavy swell that now rolled 
in resistlessly from the No: them seas, began to speak I ut too plainly of 
coming dangers — dangers made doubly to be dreaded, from the very im- 
perfect knowledge the English then possessed^of nautical affairs. It was 
at the commencement of Henry the Eighth's reign, that senous attention 
was first bestowed by government upon the navy ; but to the small be- 
ginnings made by him, may be ascril^d our present mighty power on the 
main : to him we owe the “ The Trinity House” with its light- houses 
and beacons ; but the number at this time was so small, that the dangers 
of the sea had been but little reduced by them ; and so impossible did 
tlic captain of' the merchant's vessel find the task of beating round the 
North Foreland (which then reached much further into the sea than at 
present) unaided, that he cast anchor, and put up signals for a pilot to 
conic from land. 

Many and weary were the hours they remained unheeded ; and the 
gnthi^ring storm was now BO rapidly increasing, that it seemed next to 
impossible that any boat would venture to bring them aid. The rain 
poured down in torrents, the wind screamed, not whistled, through 
. the rigging ; still they watched, anxiously straining their sight towards 
the land, prhich, as the gloom of evening approached, shewed like some 
black undefined monster, defying the lashing waves. 

At last,* to their great joy, a boat did near them ; but many were the 
fruitless attempts it made to get to windward, which having at last ac- 
complished, it came with a dreadful crash against the ship's side, hut 
by Herculean efforts the four men held hef to, until the pilot, climbing 
the side of the larger vessel, told the others to come aboard, an^ leave the 
boat to its fate, for if they attempted again to reach the shore, not one 
would be aliye on the mormw. But the youngest one there, who seem- 
ed to have most command, declared ** He'd see his Bess that niglit, or 
never see her more.” 
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A lubberly ficol !" cxclairiicd the pilot, with a dreadful ocilh ; “ he 
'was only married this morning, and if he find not a damp bod to-night, 
I know nought ofivind or weather!" 

TJic four men h^d succeeded in dragging their boat, along the side, to 
the stem of the ship, round which it darted, and was once more seen 
tossing upon the open weaves. 

The pilot never took his eyes from ofP the boat, and when it was 
nearly lost to« sight, he almost screamed out— “ By Heaven, she's gone !*' 

II is words were true : a sea struck her, and she vanished like a shot. 

The merchant would have had at least one effort made to save the drown- 
ing wretches ; but the pilot laughed at the idea. — We shall have enough 
to do,” said the pilot, “ to keep our own heads above water. Here we 
must remain till daylight, if the storm, which is as yet but in its infancy, 
will allow us. Had it not been ko thundering dark as it is, we'd about 
ship, and run for the Medway ; but the sonds along this coast will beat 
any pilot that ever was bom, or ever will be — that is, in a dark night. 
Give me dayliglit, and the sands be d -d .! say I.” 

Every precaution that could be taken, to prevent their being driven 
from their present secure anchorage; was resorted to. Another anchor 
was cast into the sea, and to this, U stouter cable than that to the first, 
was made secure. Every inch of canvass was reefed closely up, or 
removed entirely ; all was, under the pilot's orders, made, what sailors 
call, “ snug*' for tlie night : but, pmy Heaven, we may never pass 
such a night in such a snuggery ! Although it was winter, there had 
boon more than one dreadful peal of thunder, that seemed to shake the 
1)ark in every beam. The merchant remained on deck the whole night ; 
and, oh ! how' he more than once thought upon his happy cottage on the 
heath, and wondered what his dear Alyce and his darling cliild were 
tlien doing, and whether they were alarmed for his safety in that 
dreadful storm. But from this anxiety he relieved his mind, by feeling 
assured, that having been away so many days, they would believe him 
already safe in the land he sought. 

The wind- was blowing des^ ahead up channel. It was now mid- 
night ; nothing could be seen around, excepting close by the ship, and 
there all was white and foaming. 

See, see 1” said the pilot, V is not that a light bearing down from the 
nor’east ? It is a signal of distress ; but our distress is pretty nearly as 
great as theirs ; only we have not yet slipped our cables, nor lost our 
anchors, which is their case, I'd swear ; or -else their commander's drunk : 
see how she flies along !” * 

Through the darkness, the merchant and his crew could clearly sec, 
in consequence of the fires lighted on board the distant •vessel, as 
a last hope to bring them aid, that it was a vessel about their own 
tonnage, and, as tlie pilot guessed, no doubt bad lost their anchors, 
and uni^hipped their rudde?’; for as she passed them, there was 
evidently no command over her, by those on Wrd. She was soon lost 
to sight ; and all was dark and dreary as before. A new peri] now 
attacked the merchant's ship ; the tide having turned, the bark began to 
vero round, and as it did so, received some awful seas against her sides. 

^ If a third sea had struck us then,” said the pilot, “ as quickly as 
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the second did the first, we'should not have troubled our fnends by 
calling upon them to morrow !/' 

Bang — bang — went sea after sea against the ship ; dhe passed entirely 
over her, but no one was swept away. • 

It's gone !** exclaimed the pilot, as one of their cables snapped like a 
thread ; “ and there goes the other !" he continued, as in like manner 
the second broke. ** Now then, a stout hand to the helm, and a stout 
hiith in God, alone can save us !" He flew to the stem aS the vessel, 
and, aided by one of the strongest seamen aboard, att^fimpted to give the 
safi st direction he could guess at, tO'the flying vessel. 

As if Heaven had hea^ the rough, but sincere command, to place a 
stout faith in God,*' the wind, as if by a miracle, began to abate. With 
what fervency did the merchant now offer up thanksgivings. Not that 
the danger was over, but that he felt that hope might once more look 
around, though still affrighted. 

1 think the morning will never break," said the pilot, and if we 
can't distinguish between the ourge of these waves, and the breakers on 
tlie sands, we shall require spectacles, 1 ctui tell you, that can look 
through a pitch barrel, before we shall be able to find our way through 
the danger !** » 

Although prodigiously rough, ye^ as the wind began in a degree to 
die away, the waves too seemed moft inclined to be at peace. 

Egad, the clouds are breaking 4*' said* the pilot, as he looked up into 
the face of Heaven, which was still scowling blackly upon the angry 
billows ; ‘‘ if they should quarrel, and fly asunder in half an hour, we 
may yet get light enough from the moon, that should be behind them !'* 

Anxiously did the merchant watch every movement *of the dense 
masses, that iiaw began to roll majestically along the skies ; and, as for 
one moment, a spot of light shot between the clouds, a sudden hope 
setMued to fill every breast, and all exclaimed “ there ! there !'* But the 
spirit of hope again closed her eyes, and all was once more dark upon the 
waters. 

Perhaps nothing tended so much to raise the sinking spirits of all 
aboard, as suddenly to hear the pilot humming to himself,' a bit of a well- 
known ditty. It is astonishing, how much may bo done by a well-timed 
apparent confidence in one's self, when we, would gain the confidence of 
those about us. 

The heavens were certainly less dark, though apparently not less stonny ; 
and now in quicker succession, and of longer duration, came patches of 
pale light, shewing faintly through the thinner clouds. As they approach- 
ed nearer and nearer to the dread sands, the moon in pity struggled 
hard to pass between the clouds, and did at last succeed sufficiently to 
shew, by the breakers, where those sands lay ; and as the tide had fallen 
rapidly, in many places their treacherous heads were high above the 
euiging waters. • 

She's there !" said the pilot, pointing towards some shapeless black 
masses, that were already half embedded in the sands, sh*c's there, 
sure enough ! that is, as much as is left of her. I thought when we saw 
her scudding along, she would be stopped in her mad-headed course by 
that sand-trap. After the next tide has risen and fallen, you'll not see 
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a beam of her ix)maining ; those sands are devils ; they first destroy all 
that comes near them, and then they dig huge graves for their victims, 
and bury ’em outright.” 

So near had they approached to the shore at one point, that they 
could distinctly hear the tolling of a solemn-sounding bell ; this they 
felt was being rung for the purpose of dispelling the storm ; for, as we 
havo before noticed, bells were supposed,* after having been baptized, to 
possess thaft wondrous power. On hearing this, many a rough hand 
was making the sign of the cross, and many a vow was l^ing oftered up 
to Heaven, that if they were but permitted again to reach their homes 
in safety, how amended should he their lives. But few, we fear, re- 
membered those vows, save, perhaps, the merchant, who did, in after 
times, fulfil to the letter, all he then promised in that hour of peril. 

So much had the light increased, that now the pilot felt sure that 
they should reach the mouth of the Medway in safety, and there they 
would remain until the weather should change, and allow them, once 
more to bout ship,” and sail for their destined port ; but the merchant's 
dangers were not yet over ; for, as they continued their course, between 
the shore and the sand-banks, something struck against their vessel, 
which, as it floated past, provedeto be the shattered remains of a boat. 
On seeing this, the pilot declared, that he believed every soul aboard the 
vessel that had been wrecked, muA have perished ; for, in all likelihood, 
th it boat had been used as their last hope, which, having failed them, 
they had all gone down. « 

The merchant, who had been throughput the storm one of the most 
' atchful,^ and had, more than once, been of service by that watchful- 
ness, was notir attentively looking upon the sand-bank, and judging by 
the breakers, « whether they were approaching too near the shoals, sud- 
denly exclaimed — “By Heavens! there is something moving on the 
sands — look there, there !” 

All hands ran to the side of the vessel where the merchant stood, and 
through the hazy atmosphere distinguished, although but very iinper- 
factly, what they believed to be some wretched human beings, awaiting 
the rising of the tide to bring them tliat death, from which^ for a short 
space, these sands had rescued them* 

The pilot declared it would be madness to attempt to offer them 
succour ; but the merchant fimt entreated, then commanded, that, how- 
ever hopeless the attempt, it should be made. 

“ Well,” said the pilot, “ if your humanity is so fool-hardy, perhaps 
you’ll be the first to jump into the boat when it is lowered, that is, if it 
isn’t swamped before you get over the ship’s side. Ail 1 know is that 
I would be the last.’’ • 

“ 1 wUl be the first !” excldmed the merchant, “ for I ask no man to 
meet a danger 1 fear to meet myself : will any follow me to the trial 

For an instant, all hands iiung back ; but it was but for an instant, 
when one and all swore they'd follow the merchant, if he led them 
to the vefy devil himself. The boat was lowered with the merchant, 
and three of the stoutest hands aboard. She touched the waves — ^it was 
a fearful moment : in another instant she was tossing upon their white 
crests, and was right upon her course towards the bank. 
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^\Tiile the merchant was thus surrotmded by the perUs of the storm, 
upon the sea, Osborne was encountering perils scarcely less formidable, 
upon Old London Bridge : so tremendous had been the power of the 
winds, that more than one dwelling was unroofed, vtfndows were blown 
in, and in one instance, an entire house was carried from the Bridge, into 
the roging flood ; three tides ebbed and flowed within nine hours ; or, an 
effect, similar to the rising aiyl* falling of the tide, had been produced by 
the power of the wind ; but, as in olden times everything at tall strange 
was attributed to miracles, this circumstance was accordingly attributed 
to supernatural power, as a ivaming to the good folks of the Bridge, that 
some dire calamity was about to visit the kingdom. 

Osborne, and the Bridge-shooter, had been busily engaged for hours, 
strengthening, as well as they could, the weaker parts of the dwelling, 
such as the casements, and the doors that opened upon the balconies. 
Many persons were severely wounded by the falling of sign-boards. 

Poor Silkworm, and the sharp-nosed little arrow- maker, appeared 
doomed to be cast into awkward and ridiculous situations, for just as 
they were congratulating themselves upon being so snug and warm in 
their little garret, a tremendous gust of wind rushed past with such re- 
sistless power, that it carried away the avhole front of the gable end of 
their dwelling, leaving them all at once exposed to the pelting of the 
pitiless storm, and in a position not uitattended with real danger. 

“ It is an awful night,” said Oslx^ne, addressing the Bridge -shooter ; 
*‘many a poor soul will find a watery grave before the morning ; how for- 
tunate for our good master, that he left the river when he did, or I should 
have trembled for his safety ; but he must, long ere this have reached the 
end of his voyage ; the Dutch coast is an awkward place in ^ch weather 

as this, and Heavens !” he exclaimed, starting up, Vhat crash — 

surely, the whole Bridge is giving way !' They hurried down to ascertain 
the eiiuso of the fearful noise they had heard. They found the people on 
the Bridge in great. consternation ; the house, which we mentioned above, 
had at tliat moment given way from the one opposite^ to which it had been 
bound by strong beams, crossing from roof to roof, and hud talleii over into 
the river. Fortunately, those who had dwelt in it, upon hearing a 
violent cracking of the timbers, had run out, and thus had saved their 
lives. 

The building on the opposite side, was rendered, by the loss of its 
former support, most perilous ; every means were at once resorted to, to 
tie it with ropes and chains, to those buildings of more substantial con- 
struction, which stood near ; props were being applied, and indeed every 
precaution \^as taken, that such an unlooked for disaster rendered 
possible. • 

It was just after this accident, that the wind suddenly became less 
violent, and people began to hope that they might possibly pass the rest 
of tlie night in their beds. The hurricane wlfich had thrown the house 
from the Bridge into the flood, was the same that had snapped the cables 0 
the merchant’s ship, and placed him and the crew in such inmiinent peril 
It must have been, too, exactly at the moment when the merchant had 
gone to hazard his own life, in attempting to rescue from death, the poor 
• 33 
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He lives !” said the stmiiirer ; “ and it is to tell you^hat he lives, 
Slid put you on your guard, that I am here !" 

“ Why to put me on my guard ?” said Edward ; L never wronged 
him ; and thougli he be, 1 know, of a violent and un^rgiving temper, Z 
iear him not — why should I ?'* * 

‘‘ Because,” said the stranger, “ you befriended those whom he hated, 
and wished dead I 1 mean a blywi girl called Eoline, and the Cripple who 
married her !” • . 

“ Know you aught of them ?” exclaimed Edward, anxiously. “ It is 
60 long since I have received any tidings, that I toured me some mis- 
chance had befallen them!” 

“ They are well!’* said the stranger; “but Horton believes the girl is 
in the other world ; and as the times have changed since he fled this land, 
he intends to return to England, and lay claim to all that should he hers.'* 
“ You a^e jesting,” said Edward, with an incredulous smile, ^'you 
arc jesting surely ! Why, Eoline was a poor blind creature kept on charity 
by the good sisters, the Poor Clares, of the Minories.” 

“ 1 know nothing about who, or what she was, or is, or may be ; all I 
do know, is what 1 was told to repeat to you ; and to place in your hands 
a charm !” • 

“ A charm !” exclaimed the Bridge-shooter, thinking of the witch, 
his mother. • 

“ Yes, starer!” said the man, charm, and one so powerful, tiiat it 
must not be used until the last extremity, wjien— ” and the stranger's 
eye sparkled, as he said with a voice of exultotion — “ when, though ho be 
as high, in liis own conceit, above fdl earthly power to harm him, as the 
skies are above the powers of eaith, yet shall it bring hhivdown, down 
to your feet, as though his hamstrings had been shot asundiyr : when the 
hour shall come, that all other hope be lost, and he seem resistless, take 
from your breast this charm ; it is a talisman sent from the mouldering 
dead, to turn his blood to ice — and will !** So powerfully did the stranger 
utter this speech, and with such apparent belief in the mystic talisman 
lie was about to reveal, that, in spite of themselves, both the Bridge* 
shooter and Edward became quite excited; the latter exclaimed — 
“ Where, where is this potent charm ?” 

“ *Tis here !*' shouted the stranger, at the same time dashing his hand 
loudly upon the table ; he raised it — and there lay the blood-stained knife, 
with which Horton had murdered Sir Filbut in the wood. 

“ What means that rusted knife ?” enquired Osborne, who, not know- 
ing the use it had once been put to, saw in it, but little likely to effect 
such wondeVs, as it was promised to perform. 

“No maXter now !'* replied the other ; “ but guard it well ; keep it 
from every eye but those that now behold it, at least until the time, the 
proper time shall come to make all sure — ^farewell !” 

“Stay !” exclaimed Edward ; “ do not dijpart without being more ex- 
plicit ; you speak ol‘ danger to be guarded against, but s y not whut that 
danger is — ^you speak in riddles — ^who, and what are you ?** • 

“ A man without a name !” replied the stranger, “ and to you, intend 
to remain such ; we may, or we may not meet again : guard well that 
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charm ; use it qs I have told you ; when ’it be necessary that you should 
know more, the Witch of Houndsditch will reveal it.” 

“ The Witch of Houndsditch !” exclaimed the Bridge-shooter ; “ why» 
that’s my mother ; , but she an't a witch, nor ever was, nor ever will be !" 

“ Peace, fool,” said the stranger, “ and shew me the door 1” Then turn- 
ing towards Edward, he said — A silent tongue makes a wise hcail ; 
open thine eyes, but close thy lips ; do os J have commanded, and you 
will enare ^villain, and befriend your friends — farewell 1” 

The stranger waited not for further parley, but hurrying down the 
dark stairs, was soon heard slamming the outer door. 

“ Follow him 1” exclaimed Edward, the moment they heard the door 
close, follow him, but do not let him see that you are watching ; mark 
Well where he goes !” 

The Bridge-shooter, delighted at the task, waited not a moment, but 
rushing down, was out of the house, almost as soon as the stranger him- 
self. Although scarcely a moment had elapsed, no one could lie discover 
near the place : the neiglibours, since the abating of the storm, had gained 
courage to re-enter their houses, no longer fearing theirs would share 
the fate of the lantern-maker’s ; the Bridge was completely deserted, and 
save the roaring of the waters, and the melancholy wailings of the wind, 
no sound could be heard. The Bridge-shooter listened for a footfall, to 
direct him the way the stranger ildglit have taken, but he listened iii 
vain. • 

“ Well,” said the Bridge-shooter, if we are not bewitched, no 
mortals ever were, that I’ll swear ; the man, or devil, or whatever he was, 
must have flown into the air, or sunk through the stones of the Bridge, 
for I’ll defy kirn to have vanished thus suddenly, by any more common 
means.” ^ Having quite made up his mind, that the stranger was some 
fiend in disguise, he felt it would be useless to continue the search further, 
80 hastened in doors again, and related his ill success to Edward, who, 
upon hearing of the mysterious disappearance of the stranger, said — “ It 
has often struck me, that I must have been bom under the influence of some 
star of mystery ; nothing ever occurs to me as to others ; I always have 
wished, and wish so still, to pass my life in quietude, and unpretending 
obscurity ; but do what 1 will, I cannot escape from falling into situations 
the most mysterious, the most exaggerated ; and now, it appears, that in 
spite of myself, I am to be dragged into some more mysterious affair than 
any yet ; but to what end, or why I am thus selected, Heaven only 
knows ! That knife too 

‘‘ Are you sure it is a knife ?” said the Bridge-shooter, seizing 
Edward’s arm, to prevent him from touching it, ‘‘are you ‘sure it is? 
It certainly looks like a knife, and one of not the newest faghion either. 
Shall I throw^ it into water ? if it is be-deviled ’twill swim if an 
honest knife ’twill sink : that’s the way mother sometimes tries these 
charmed things.” t. 

“ Why, William,” said Osborne, smiling, “you are surely growing 
as superstitious as the good dame, your mother, herself : be-deviled ! 
nonsense — I fear not to touch it!” saying which, he took up the knife ; 

“ it 8 but a common thing^-an apprentice’s old-fiishioned dagger-knite^ 
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■uch as I used formerly to cany. These marks are nottof rust,” and ha 
looked closer at the Made ; “ they are more like old stains of blood !” 

“ Blood !” exclaimed the Bridge-shooter, poking his nose over the 
knife ; “ and see,” he continued, “ the point has Ijeen broken off — and 
liang me if that pattern running down the blade isn't — well, that would 
be mysterious indeed !’ 

“What would be inystojrSous ?” enquired Edward quickly, for he 
saw, by William's manner, that his mind was fraught with some odd 
notion. 

“ Oh, nothing !” said the other, “ only if it should lie — wait a moment, 
wait a moment — only you just wait a moment !” 

The Bridge-shooter seized a lamp, and Edward instantly' heard him 
lumbering and tumbling up the stairs, to the very top of the house ; in 
another minute he was heard tumbling down again, and as he hurried 
into the room he exclaimed — It is. I'll swear it is, Wore I try it ! See 
here, master Edward, see here !” and he held up the broken piece of the 
blade, against which Osborne, it may be remembered, had cut his foot, 
and wliich the Bridge-shooter had kept ever since, for the purpose of 
scratching out blots, or errors he made when writing ; he placed it at the 
end of the knife, and to Edward's astonishment, it fitted so exactly, that 
it was not possible to doubt the two parts having formerly been one. 

“ Here's another mystery," observed Osborne, “ and one that I think 
will baffle all our ingenuity to fathom. How little did I think, when I 
cut my foot with that piece of the blade, that* years after, the remaining 
part would come thus strangely into my possession — and why ? this to 
me seems the most mysterious of ail the mysteries that have yet sur- 
rounded me !” ^ 

“ 1 am not quite sure,” replied the Bridge-shooter, “ that this is so 
mysterious as you think ; in the first place, I have made up my mind 
that the strange being who has just left us, notwithstanding his vanishing 
BO suddenly, is no wizard, but flesh and blood like ourselves. Do you 
roincmber his asking me what I was staring at ? I'll tell you why I 
stared. I dare say it never struck you as strange, that he should say— 
* Oh, it's you, young gentleman !' — ^now it did me, for those were the 
words, and the voice was the same, we heard beneath the Black Arch of 
tlic Clink : the man of the arch, and the man of the knife are one, depend 
upon it I” 

“ But granting this to be as you say, we have arrived, thereby, no 
nearer to a solution of this strange occurrence !” 

“ Not much, to be sure !” replied the Bridge-shooter; “ but still every 
little is something ; and when we put this and that together, we may 
guess pretty easily whose knife that was : you found this piece sticking 
in the floor of Horton’s old room ; the strange man tells you that the 
other part possesses a charm, to bring Horton to the dust ; you know it 
to be such as 'prentices always carry ; so totnake a long story short, that 
was Horton's : how it came into the stranger's hands, or why he has 
placed it in yours, for the present we cannot know ; but my fitin belief 
is — and as the Bridge-shooter said this, he lowered his voice, and cast 
an anxious look around the rv.om, as if fearing some other ears might 
catch the words — ^‘^yes, my firm belief is, that with that knife some 
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dreadful secret aot lias been perpetrated, and that wg are to be the iiistrii- 
• ments of bringing it to light.” 

“No, no!” e>Pclaimed Edward, slightly shuddering; “tlic horrid 
suspicion that has .crossed your mind, cannot be founded on truth. 
Horton, I know, was ever vindictive, ever cruel, and cared not whom 
he wronged to gratify his passions, or work out his revenge, but not to 
the extent your words imply — you hint at^ijiurdor !” 

“ In what# other way can that knife possess so "monstrous a power 
over him ? But, be^ it as it may, guard well that blood-stained blade, for 
blood those stains are, I feel certain. In the moiming 1*11 away to my 
old mother, the Witch of Houndsditch, as the stranger called her, for 
3 *ou remember he told us, what further was to be learnt, would be 
through her; she'll make a rigmarole sort of story, and will tell me a 
vast deal more than the truth, though I'll give the old soul the credit of 
believing all she does say is true ; J*1I manage as well as 1 can to ferret 
out something.” 

When the Bridge-shooter reached his mother's cottage, he approached 
the casement to tap at it, as was his usual custom every morning, and 
then to give her a kindly nod, before he entered the cottage door; but ho 
i.ow checked his hand, for he fancied he saw a figure standing in the 
room, resembling the stranger of the night before ; he stepped cautiously 
]>a8t tlie window, and approaching ^ne door oil tiptoe, intending to sur- 
prise the stranger, and, in his own mind determined, now it was daylight, 
and all his superstitious feavs having vanished, to come to an open expla- 
nation, and not let him again give him the slip, he raised the latch 
without a sound, and darting in, became more amazed than ever, for not 
a soul, but his old bed -ridden mother, was in the room. 

“ Where’s tiie stranger ?’* he exclaimed, looking round the apartment, 
as if* he still imagined he might be hidden under one of the chairs, or 
some such impossible place. 

“ What stranger, boy ?*' said the old woman, who was evidently 
agitated ; what stranger do you enquire after ? But methinks it had 
been but dutiful of a son, to have enquired after his infirm old mother, 
before thinking of strangers I” 

“ Forgive me, mother," said William ; “ but before I ask after aught 
else, I will know who and what that man is who was here but now !*' 
As he said this, he attempted to open the door leading to a sort of kitchen, 
it was locked — “ Oh, oli," said he, “ he's here, is he !” then running to 
the back of the house, was equally unfortunate in his search,' for no trace 
of the stranger could he discover. “ I'll swear I saw him standing here !" 
he said, as he again entered the room. “ Gome, mother, don’t* have your 
witchery nonsense with me. Who was it ? and how has he eluded me ?” 

“ He ! — who ?” enquired the old dame ; “ those that I have seen, you 
could not see ; and those that 1 have heard, even the stormy winds 
would have prevented you fr^Jm hearing ; but I see with other eyes, and 
hear with other ears than mortals do. He has been with me again this 
night !” ‘ 

“ Whom mean you ?” enquired her son, now hoping he had fiillen 
upon the right scent. 

“ The murdered knight !” replied the old woman ; “ you'll hear more of 
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him anon ; you'll hear more of him anon ; and when ypu do, remember 
well that I have told you this !” 

But you've told me this old story so often, and nothing has coma of 
it yet, that Tin getting tired of the murdered knight, and all connected 
with him. Why won't you tell me concerning what I want to know— 
who was it with you not five minutes ago ?" 

“ One of the many that hjve been with mo in the night !” 

“ Pshaw !" said the Bridge-shooter, “ but this is morning, and rather 
late in the morning too — far too late for spirits to be flitting about. But I 
see you won't speak upon the subject, and as that'is the only subject 
1 wish to be informed on. I'll leave you, and seek my information 
elsewhere.” 

“ You'll find it nowhere else,” replied his mother ; ‘*and to show you, 
ungrateful, doubting boy, that I can read events to come, know that you 
and Edward Osborne must hasten to the cottage on the Heath; you will 
there find one you little dream of!” 

‘‘ Not the murdered knight ?” said William, . smiling ironically ; and 
it can't be Flora, for I'm always dreaming of her — who can it be P' 

“ You would believe me as little were I to tell you, as you do now,” 
said the mother, so 1 will save my br^th ; but remember, that if Edvva^ 
would serve those he loves, he will be at the Heath this night. Oh, I 
could tell you a thousand, things, but what would be the use of speaking 
to a block. You will sleep in a strange bed this night !” 

“ 1 say, mother, that's uncommonly old. ^ I suppose next you'll tell 
me 1 shall marry a fair girl.” 

“ And so you will !'' replied the old woman. 

“ That I shall,” said William, ‘‘ if I marry at all, for Flora’s fair, and 
I swear 111 never marry any one else. How many children ^hall we have, 
ch, mother — seven girls, and seven boys ?” 

The old woman made no reply, but gave her soft a look of withering 
contempt ; and waving her hand, implied that he might leave her. 

‘‘Gad zooks!” exclaimed the Bridge-shooter, why, 1 Bay« motlier, 
where's your spirit ?” * • 

“ My spirit !” 

“ Yes,” said he, your old cat— where is it ?” 

“ Gone to seek for your brains,” said the old dame, quite crossly, 

gone to seek for your brains ; and if she stay until she find them, ' I 
shall never live to see her again !” 

“ Gad, mother, that's a good slap ; but 1 deserve it ; so give us a 
kiss, and your blessing ; and to show you how implicitly I believe in all 
you say. 111 get Edward tp go with me to the Heath this very night. 

1 don't thiak it will take much trouble to tempt him ; for, some how 
or another, for the last few days, he has been doing nothing else but 
talk about the Heath, and those upon it ; and seems to be ever seeking 
for some ei^cuae for going there : but the* merchant being away, you 
know 

‘"No matter,” replied the old woman ; “ I'll take all blame, if my 
words prove unsooth. But he and you are expected this night ; and 
let not Edward slight the summons 1 now send him to be there.” 

When the Bridge- shooter returned, he found Osborne sitting near a 
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desk, with his .head leaning against his hand, his eyes turned up 
toAvards the heavens — in fact, he was sitting as authors are supposed 
to sit, in moments of inspiration. The noise of William’s entninco 
startled Edward, and he hurriedly concealed two or three little scraps 
of paper. The Brulge -shooter had more than once before, although 
not until lately, noticed a like circumstance, yet never dreamt the 
cause. ^ ^ 

“Well, William,” said young Osborne, putting on that studied 
indifference which peoplo mostly do when they are surprised in doing 
something they feel slightly ashamed of ; “ well, what says the Witch 
of Houndsditch, eh ? Has she solved the diHiculties of our surmises ?” 

“Not one,” was the Bridge-shooter’s reply, “but has ad^ed new 
surmises to our old ones; for can you— I can’t, for the life of me — 
surmise why we two should be expected at the Heath, and on this 
very night too ?” 

“At the Heath!” ejaculated Edward, with great eagerness; “and 
who says we are expected there ?” 

“ Oh, nobody very particular,” replied William, “ only old mother : 
but as I promised to deliver her message, why, I suppose I must. She 
says that if you would serve th^^ you love, you will be at the Heath 
to-night. But 1 suppose you won’t go.” 

“ Not go 1” exclaimed Edward, s-arting up; “not go, if I can be 
of service to her — that is to those 1 love ; and whom do I love but 
those on the Heath ? Yo\^r mother has been too often right for me to 
neglect her warnings now.” 

“ I can’t say much for her being very often right — I’ve known her 
a plaguy deal oftener wrong: but as she sometimes guesses within 
a mile of the (ruth, perhaps she does so now, and as far as I’m con- 
cerned, a row, or a ride to Putney, would suit my longings vastly, for 
Flora has returned, l!o doubt, by this." 

“ Yes, William, we'll away at once ; if a service is to be performed, 
the sooner it be done the better ; a quick favour is a double favour ; 
besides, I myself have for some days past — ^ycs. for several days, had 
strange forebodings concerning the cottage on the Heath ; an inward sort 
of feeling that seemed to impel .me to hasten thither, and see that all 
was well. Heaven send it be so !” 

As soon as the affuirs of the merchant’s shop could be put into sure 
train, that their absence might cause no disarrangement of the business, 
the two mounted their, horses, and starting at a good round pace, were 
soon far from London. 

As they journeyed on, the Bridge-shooter, after a very long shence, 
startled Edward, by saying — “ Master Edward, were you evf^: in love ?” 

“ In love !” exclaimed Osborne, as though such a thought hod never 
once crossed his mind before, “ in love ! do you think I’m a fool ?” 

“ I think any man’s a fool that is not ; it’s the greatest blessing of my 
life ; if you were but once to taste the sweets of it, you'd find your 
appetite increase with every morsel you swallowed ; it's a perfect para- 
dise ; sometimes 1 could cut my throat with jealousy ; at another tiiue 1 
could drown myself in despair !” 

“ And these are the comforts you would recommend to poor me, eh f — 
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No, no," said Edward ; “no doubt that jealousy is a fery keen blade ; 
but 1 have no wish to cut my throat with it ; nor to drown myself in the 
flood of despair.” * 

“ Nor have I, really^* said William, “for the things themselves are 
unpleasant enough, no doubt ; but then the delight is at being prevented by 
ner you love ; and it is really astonishing to see how exactly they know 
the very moment to rush in* hnd save you. Then comes the sobbing, 
and the crying, and the forgiving, and the making it up,* and swear- 
ing that you’ll never quarrel again, and then quarrelling again ten 
minutes afterwards. Oh, it*s wonderful ! Why don't you fall in love ?” 

“ Because,” replied Edward, “ I have never seen any one worth the 

trouble ; or ” he checked himself, “ or, if I had, would think me worth 

the loving.” 

“ You've never tried,” said the Bridge -shooter. 

“ Nor ever mean," rejoined Edward; “ for I am certain that were I silly 
enough to place my aflections upon any one, I should do so upon the 
only being on earth that could never be mine. Heigho !” 

“Why, that ‘ heighoV exactly like a lover's sigh," said William; 

“ I know all the ditforent sorts of sighs now ; that was a young one, just 
such as 1 used to give before Flora o\s%ied that she liked me.” 

“ But why," enquired Osborne, “ why have you led the conversa- 
tion into this unusual vein ? I thinl^ you have never talked to me thus 
before." • 

“ No,” replied the other, “ but we've of\*;n wanted to. I say 
for I mean Flora and I ; bless you. Master Edward, we've a hundred 
and a hundred times talked about you ; and if you won't be offended, I'll 
tell you what we've said.” * 

Osborne could not help smiling at the earnestness with which the 
Bridge-shooter uttered these words, so the latter taking the smile for 
consent, went on. — “ Well then, I have often and often said to Flora, 
what a pity it was, that Master Edward would never see what a charm- 
ing creature young Mistress Anne was ; and then Flora w'ould say to me— 

‘ And it's quite as great a pity, that sweet Mistress Anne can't see what 
a charming young man Master Edward is ;' — upon my life, she says 
you are a charming young man ; and would you believe it, I have nevei 
once been jealous when she has said so.” , 

“ I would not interrupt you, William,” rejoined Edward, “ until you 
had finished your absurd speech ; for I knew it was kindly meant ; but 
could you or Flora ever think me so weak, so mad — ^yes, mad, as to look 
upon my master's daughter with any eyes but those of a brother? Is it 
likely that tie, now growing into one ot the greatest, the wealthiest mer- 
chants, of this, the most wealthy city of the world, would give his child to 
his apprentice ? or that she, the daughter of such a man, could ever find iii 
that apprentice, worth to make her abandon all her hopes of greatness ? 
Master Hewet, good as he is, is still as profld as he is good, and will no 
doubt follow the fashion of the times, and wed his rich daughter to some 
poor lord. It is the way with most of our great citizens nowadays ; then 
why should he act differently to them? Yes, yes, depend upon it, Anne, 
will one day become the wife of some worthless lordling !'* He pro- 
nounced the word wa/rMeu very bitterly ; and then they rode on for 
34 
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some time in silerjce. Edward, who had e^dently been communing with 
himself further upon the same theme, said suddenly, as though the 
Bridge-shooter had been fully aware of what had been passing in his 
min I — “ It is to warn her upon this subject, I am so anxious to visit the 
Heath. Tliis young artist, this Lerue, of whom I can learn nothing in 
town, seems by her letter to be a likely swain, and should she fatally 
become attached to him, her misery would certain, for her flxther could 
never consent to such a match as that ; and tlius would her future hopes 
be blighted for ever • l>ut I will warn her.** 

‘‘ If you would take my advice. Master Edward," said the Bridge- 
shooter, “ you'll do no such thing.” 

“ No!" exclaimed Edward Osborne in surprise ; “and why not, I 
pray ?" 

“ Because/' replied the other, “ it is a well-known fact in natural 
history — and I have heard that no exception to the rule has yet been 
discovered — that when you want a girl to do anything, always advise her 
to the contrary, and she's sure to do it. You see, young women 
are bom with very strong notions of justice; so that the moinont a 
young man is traduced, up pops their justice, with magnifying glasses 
upon his nose, and begins to search about, to find out every little bit of 
good there may be in him. Now, as everybody has some good, if we 
will but look for it — and as they looWor nothing else — why, they soon find 
what they think enough to upset the truth of all your warnings ; and 
thus, you see, you have led to your own defeat. No, no ; when you do 
not wish people to care for each other, leave them alone. Why is Cupid 
always drawn with a bow and arrow ? Why, to show that he delights 
in opposition,' and glories in wounding those who attempt to resist him. 
Had Anne and you been told that on no account must you love each 
other, hang me if I don’t think you would have been married by this 
time !" 

Osborne could not help feeling there was some little truth in the 
Bridge- shooter's remarks upon the perversity of human nature, for he in- 
wardly acknowledged that ever since he h^ told himself he must not 
think of Anne, he had thought of nothing else. His mind now took so 
sad a turn, yet still bearing upon the same forbidden point, that they 
passed over more than a mile without exchanging another word. 

It is quite extraordinary to observe how easily, at times, the most de- 
temiined resolution may be turned aside by a mere chance word, a look, 
or even a stifled sigh ; here was poor Osborne — who had started for the 
Cottage of the Heath, not so much on account of the witch's summons, 
as on that of a previou ly-formed resolution to annihilate at*' once every 
hope that, he felt sure, Lerue was entertaining towards the l<^ve]y Anne : 
yes, and to do it too, by the eloquence of his forewarning — the simple 
remark of the Bridge-shooter, had thrown a doubt into his mind, regard- 
ing the wisdom of such a'^step, which doubt he found very difficult to 
overcome. He worried himself greatly upon this question, and at last 
deteimined, which was, taking all the circumstances into conside- 
ration, the wisest plan to pursue, that he would first reconnoitre the 
enemy's lines, before he made up his mind as to the mode of attack. It 
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was towards nightfall when they arrived at the Cottage ^ hut the strange 
incidents that there took place we must reserve for a future chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

■» * 

My truth will I hold to thee, my brother. 

As I have sworn, and each of us to other, 

For to be true brethren in this casts 
And both we go abouten our purchiM. 

Chaucsr. 

A FTER sitting for some time, with pen in hand, Lerue started up, as if 
a sudden determination had seized upon his mind ; and pacing back- 
wards and forwards several times, he exclaimed — Yes, that will be 
some slight reparation — ^would to Heaven it could be more complete — but 
that is impossible ! It is ever useless to sigh for what wc know sighs 
never can obtain ; tlierefore, let me do the little good I am still able to 
achieve, light as it will weigh against the heavy wrongs my silly vanity 
has caused me to heap upon tliat poor child. Will she disclose to 
Anne her secret? Heaven forbid ! Yet why should I say that? Would 
it not be better, were this infatuation of mine at once destroyed by 
any means? I know my own weakness ; and while there be a chance 
of gaining a smile from the sweet* eyes of the Beauty of the Heath, 
I sliall never have courage to withstand the fempting lure. Tm a lb\)^— • 
in every way a fool! Why am 1 still here? What is the end I wtuld 
attain ? — ^the hand of Dame Allen's daughter ? The thought were mad- 
ness — and yet to give up the pursuit I feel to be impossible. It is 
now certain that 1 must never see poor Lillia again. 1 would have 
unloosed the tie between us with a gentler hand, but since fate has 
torn it thus ruthlessly asunder, so let it be ; for it were less cruel now 
to allow the wound to heal, uiiai«led but by time, than to add new 
tortures in pro)»iiig it afresh, merely for the sake of proving our art in 
causing lliat wound at length to be less seen." 

Lerue, again taking up his pen, wrote to Dame Allen, an excuse for 
not returning to the cottage, business of importane*e having called him 
to London ; this he did, hoping that by the time he should again visit 
the Heath, that Lillia would have so tar recovered as to be away from 
the cottage. 

Having dispatched this letter,- he ordered a horse to' be brought 
immediately, and at once hurried away to put his newly-formed scheme 
into execution. What that scheme was, time will develope. When 
Lerue reached Southwark, he dismounted at the Tabard — the Inn 
immortalized by Chaucer, a portion of which still exists; and here 
he left the horse, and then hastened on foot towards the Bridge : feeling 
somewhat athirst just as he was passing the Cardinal's Hat, he entered, 
and called for a tankard of ale, seating himself near a wjpdow that 
looked on to the B^-idgc. His mind being full of his own thoughts, ha 
did not for a time notice who were in the place, nor heed the subject 
they appeared to be in high dispute upon. He was not long however 
allowed to remain thus indifferent, for the sharp-nosed little arrow* 
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maker, placing Kimself exactly opposite to him, addressed him thus— 
“ Now, sir, I appeal to you, who being a stranger, as it were, that is, 
not one of us, you can have no prejudices either for or against whatever 
I say, or he says, or 'the other says — or what anybody says. Now, sir, 
1 appeal to you — ^is it not a just law, a good law, a righteous law, a glu- 
rious law ?'* 

“ Before I decide," said Lerue, I think'it would be as well, as you 
appear detcrlnincd to constitute me judge of this worshipful court, tliat 
you should first teK me what law you are alluding to ?" 

“ What law !” exclaimed half a dozen at once ; “ what law, indeed I 
why, what law can it be, but the new one to put a stop to bogging !" 

I wonder,” said the sharp-nosed little arrow-maker, “ I wonder if it 
will apply to wives ; I hope it will, for my wife is always begging of me 
to do something ; for her, and if once I get her under the new law, won't 
1 make a slave of her, and wipe off old scores ; she has made a slave of 
me long enough, and—" 

“Silence in the court!" roared out Catchemayde ; “silence! or how 
is the judge to hear the case ?” 

“ Yes, friend," said Lerue, “ be silent, all but one, and let him speak 
quickly, for ‘ hours fly, and so must I,' as the song saith : now to the 
law." ^ 

“ Well then, you know, that is, you will know when I tell you, that 
vagabonds, and vagrants, and thieves, and beggars, but they are all one- 
yes, beggars have so awfully increased of late, that our worthy governors 
have just passed a righteous law to put 'em down!" 

“ That' will, indeed," observed Lerue, “ be a righteous law ; for begging 
speaks of poverty, and to obliterate poverty from any land, would indeed 
be a righteous* act I" 

“ Oh ! but it does not do away with poverty," observed one of the 
opposite side ; no, no, it only punishes those, who are already punished 
enough, I think, by being poor." 

“ And in what^ay does it punish them ?” enquired Lerue. 

“ First, then," replied the little arrow-maker, vvho appeared to have 
studied the new law deeply, “first, then, those who are found loitering 
about for vhree days, are to be bran<led on the breast with a hot iron, and 
made a slave of to the informer, for three years " 

“ No, for two years !" exclaimed half a dozen. 

“ Well, then let it be two years," said the other; “but it ought to 
have been three : perhaps I’m wrong, too, in saying that we may refuse 
our slaves meat ; and that we may make them work, by beating, chain*- 
ing, or otherwise. That word otherwise was a glorious thought, for in 
fact, it leaves us to interpret it how we like, and make otherwise mean 
anything we please. Secondly, if the slave run away for fourteen days, 
and is caught, he is to be, marked with a hot iron on the forehead, or 
the ball of the cheek. I say, Oatchemayde, mind I don't catch you ; such 
marking would spoil your beauty, eh ? and what would the fishmonger's 
wife say then ?" 

“ Mind your own business," replied the other, “ and proceed with the 
question ; for see, our worthy judge is nearly tired of your prosing !” 

Well, then," continued the arrow-maker, “and having been thus 
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burnt, he is to be adjudged a slave to his master for et^er ; and should 
he then attempt to escape, he is to suffer tlie death of a felon. Now, 
I again ask, is that not a just law, a good law, a righteous law, a glorious 
law ?" » 

As far as I can understand it,** rejoined Lerue, it appears to me 
to be a law, that must have been framed by a set of fiends, rather than 
a body of Christian men !*'■* ^ 

“ Huzza ! huzza I" shouted the sharp-nosed little arrow-maker's op- 
ponents ; “ huzza ! the verdict is given ! And nowj, little sharp-nose," 
said SilkwoiTO, “ order in the sack ; you're beaten, out-and-out beaten." 

“ Well," said the little arrow-maker, “ I may be beaten, but I never 
run away, as some people did from the Clink : I never turn my back 
upon any friend !” 

“ Don't you ?" was the reply of Catchemayde, as he winked to those 
around; “don't you ? Well, I never had a fnend turn his back so com- 
pletely upon me, as you did when we were hung up to dry by the 
Bishpp's Birds. Wliy, man, do what I would, 1 could not make you 
face me !" 

“ Master Catchemayde," replied the other, “ there are certain circum- 
stances in all men's lives, that had bfttcr be touched upon as lightly as 
may be ; or, may be, the sleeping lioj may be aroused ; and, may be " 

Here the poor little arrow-maker was interrupted by a general roar of 
laughter, and Lerue feeling but little interest in their dispute, threw 
down a piece of money to discharge his reckbning, and was on the point 
of quitting the place, when he fancied he saw some one in a dark corner 
of the room, endeavouring to avoid his notice ; had the man sat quietly, 
Lerue would no doubt have passed out without recognising him ; but now 
he at once walked straight to the spot, and exclaimed— Nino !" The 
man appeared to be confused at being found in such a place, rose, and 
in Italian, uttered a few words to Lerue, who replying in the same 
language, that what he said might not be understood by those around, 
left the Cardinal's Hat, followed by him whom h# had addressed as 
Nino. 

There was one other who also quitted the place, this was Spikely ; 
he had been for a long time before conversing with Nino, who was an 
Italian Spikely had known abroad, and it was to meet Spikely, and renew 
their former friendship, that Nino had then visited the Cardinal's Hat. 
Spikely followed at some distance, but still near enough to piTceive by 
their gesticulations, that angry words were passing between Lerue and 
his companion. They soon quitted 'the Bridge, and turning down Swan 
Lane, the former gave a packet to Nino, who entering a boat at the stairs, 
departed libwards the west ; Lerue passing by the Steel Yard, was soon 
out of sight. Spikely hurried down the stairs, and eyeing the various 
boats and their rowers, pitched upon the one that appeared to him the 
most lightly built, and had the strongest waterman aboard : he jumped 
in, and was soon in the woke of the boat of Nino. When Ijhey arrived 
opposite the Strand, which, at that time was adorned with the magnifi- 
cent mansions and castles of the nobility, the gardens of which extended 
to the water side, Spikely saw by the outstretched arm of Nino, that he 
waa pointing to, and was about to land at, the private Btairs of one of these 
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mansions ; he o]\icred his waterman to put out his strength, and thus 
came alongside the other boat, just as it turned towards the landing 
place. 

Nino, although sueprised to sec his friend so near, did not appear at 
all sorry he was there, so the boats coining the one on each side the stairs, 
the two cronies stepped ashore exactly at the same moment. Tlicy en- 
tered the beautiful grounds, and after a few words, implying that they 
would meet again in a few minutes, Spikely made himself comfortable 
in an alcove that overlooked the river, and Nino hastened towards 
the castellated mansion. 

“So he is to arrive to-day!*' said Spikely, speaking to himself; 
“ luck befriends me ; I shall have merely to f »rge my bolts, and already, 
I perceive, I need not fear finding fools enough to shoot them for me. 
This Nino, this young Italian, may be turned to good account. I like 
Italian rogues ; there’s no mincing matters with them ; they hate a man, 
and the stiletto tells their hate, and that saves bandying angry words, 
and ruffling one's passions. I have plenty of irons in the fire, so that it 
will be hard indeed if Horton escape being biinit by some of them. 
Ha, ha ! I long to see Horton’s look as 1 point to the wound in my throat, 
which he intended to have been mj passport to another world ! It is odd, 
that dare-devil as I am, 1 have succeeded so seldom in obtaining my 
revenge upon those who have wronged me !” 

Here he ceased speaking for a few minutes, and appeared to be making 
some calculation, for with the forefinger of his right hand, he kept count- 
ing on the fingers of his left ; and as he did this, he again spoke half 
aloud. “ Yes, Horton, one ; Osborne, two ; the merchant, throe ; the 
Bridge-shooter," four ; Brassinjaw, five ; the Cripple — ^no, I have wiped 

him out of the' list ; but d m her, there's my wife — that makes the 

six. The first and the last shall feci my vengeance deepest ; Horton 
and Nan are my debtors ; the rest must pay off old scores on my 
brother's account. The shot I received in the head from Osborne, I could 
forgive " t 

The shot he here alluded to, was that which had caused the deep 
indenture near the right side of the forehead, we before mentioned, as 
being found on the head of the stranger, who had visited Edward so 
/nysteriously on the night of the great storm ; that stranger was Spikely. 
Ilow he iiad been wounded, and had obtained the blood-stained knile, 
may be thus explained. 

On the night Horton had endeavoured to regain the papers he had 
sewn in the old mattress of his bed, it may be remembered he had 
drawn out his knife to unrip the sacking, but his liorror at looking upon 
it, 60 freshly stained by the gore of his victim, had caused him to throw 
it, as he believed he had done, into the river. In casting it from the 
window, it had struck against a projection, and had thus been precipi- 
tated perpendicularly into the*'boat where Spikely was waiting, and who 
perceiving what it was, it struck him at once, that at some future day 
such a thing might be turned to good account, so carefully concealed the 
dagger ; «nd it was again to seek it, where he had deposited it for secu- 
rity, that he had met the apprentices under the Black Arch, and had 
recognised Osborne as their leader. After his first great quarrel with 
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Horton, he began to think, i!hat could he himself ob^in the coveted 
papers, he might make them nol only aid his ovm fortunes, but act as a 
powerful engine of revenge ; he knew they were still i» their old hiding- 
plt'ice ; and it was in his attempt to gain admittance ^ the same window, 
that had so frequently been used by Horton, that young Osborne had 
fired upon him; he fell into tlio boat; fortunately for him at that 
nioinent, tlie rope by which l^Ckliad fastened the boat, gave way ; and the 
tide being now strong, the bark had darted through the bridge, in the 
opposite direction, thus preventing Edward from discovering any one 
beneath. • 

“ Yes," he continued, “that shot I could forgive, but not my brother's 
death. No, no ; that must be paid for early or late ; when he has done 
my work against Horton, then young Master Osborne's own turn may 
come, but not till then ; the same with Hewet, and the like with the 
Bridge-shooter ; they must wait their turns. It is odd, that do what 
I will, 1 can gain no information concerning that hell-cat, Nan. She 
may be dead. Well, if so, 'tis better perhaps. But lliis new law they 
talk of, might have worked for me gloriously. If her father had been 
still alive, and I could have caught him by it, that would have been the 
way ; for, strange to say, though Nan^at times would beat the old devil 
herself, and act towards him as if in hate, the only way to touch her to 
the quick, was for others to ill use hkn. I have often worked her up to 
madness by the kicks and cuffs I g|ive to him." 

Hearing footsteps near, 1^ rose, thinking, it was Nino approaching, 
but immediately shrunk back again, and stood mo; ionless. Close to his 
retreat was a thick hedge, dividing that part of the grounds from the 
principal walk. So near to the h^ge did the persons in the walk pass 
by, that he could plainly distinguish two voices ; the one qttering words 
that seemed to have been formed in fashion’s choicest mould ; the other 
was of a cringing fawning tone, and fell upon Spikely's ear as one to 
which it had long been familiar. 

As the speakers receded, Spikely crept from his concealment, and with 
stealthy steps followed the sound, endeavouring, through every little open- 
ing he found in the thick-set hedge, to discover who the speakers were; he 
was long disappointed, but at last he came to a part of the verdont barrier, 
through which he succeeded in obtaining a view of the speakers ; the 
first he recognised as Baron Seymour, the Ldrd High Admiral of England ; 
the other — could he believe his eyes ! he actually rubbed them again and 
again, as if doubting their truthfulness of vision ; so surprised was lie, 
that an involuntary exclamation burst from his lips, and he uttered the 
name of Horton 1" The two speakers turned instantly at the sound, 
and might, have made search for the intruder, liad not Nino at the 
moment appeared. 

It seemed to Spikely, who crouched to the earth, fearing he had 
betrayed himself, that the baron imagined*!! had been Nino who had 
spoken, for no further notice was taken. 

The paper Lerue had given to Nino, was now placed in Seymour's 
hand, who dismissing Horton, for it was really he, broke the seal, and 
having perused the contents very rapidly, sud, as if to hiniself-^“ It is 
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but a poor &vour to ask so humbly ; but the Romanists know how to 
lower their tone, when aught is to be gotten by it ; and times, too, are 
changed since Kate Howard was on tlie throne !*' Then turning to Nino, 
he continued, aloud — ‘‘ The answer is — *tis gmnted ! An hour hence 
hit him be at Whitehall, where he will find the necessary document !*' 
Saying this, the Lord High Admiral moved on towards the mansion, and 
Spikely being joined by his friend, the tw^ entered one of the boats, and 
rowed towards the Palace of Whitehall. 

As they \Wnt along, Spikely observed to his companion, that Horton’s 
sudden* appearance 'had not surprised him half so much as his being found 
where he had just seen him. 

“ There is not much to surprise any one,” replied Nino, “ is there, 
in finding a soldier of fortune, in such times as these, in such a place as 
the abode of the Lord High Admiral ? and still less to be surprised at, 
in his arriving a few hours before the time supposed ?” 

But what could he want with the Baron Seymour? You know, as 
well as I, Signior Nino, that no man ever does anything without a motive ; 
and if fools would remember that truism a little more, there would be a 
vast deal less roguery consummated in this world.” 

“ The answer, I think,” replied Nino, is simple enough ; Horton 
having distinguished himself abroad in the Protestant cause, now the 
Protestant cause is again floating upon the sunny tide of prosperity, re- 
turns, as hundreds of the Cromwellit.es will do, to seek employment, or 
rather rewards, for what they will call their monstrous sacrifices in the 
cause of truth : he wants employment, and he’ll get it : and why should 
he not ? Can you tell me of one government throughout the world that does, 
or ever did, or ever will exist, without the aid of scoundrels? No, 
Master Spike\y, no ! I’m an Italian, and our government, though won- 
dcrous holy in outward show, we all know to be most rotten at the core. 
But what is yours ? Not a tithe the better 1 Look at your glorious 
Cranmer, who swears to be a Papist, whilst a Protestant at heart, who 
swears a life of celibacy, whilst all the while he has a wife, and children 
too ! Ha, ha 1 'tis marvellous to sec how men can be deceived ; and 
men, too, who are believed to have their skulls filled with something 
more than pap. No, no, amico, while the wind blows in the quarter it 
now does, Horton, the unscrupulous tool of Cromwell, may ask an'd 
have!” 

A Zoo/,” said Spikely, is an uncourteous term ; and unscrupulous^ 
perhaps, as much so. I feel it, because I, too, you know, was Horton’s 
partner in those glorious times ; and if he be worthy of reward, so am 1 ; 
and what he gets I’ll share, or he gets nothing — ^that I swear*!” 

At this moment Spikely, who had work^ himself up to a pitch of 
something that approached enthusiasm, was dreadfully lowered in his 
dignity, by observing Nino, instead of reciprocating in his feelings of 
hatred to Horton, very coolly take from under his doak a small man- 
dolin, and as though he had gone upon the waters for no other purpose 
than to serenade some fair enchantress, begin to sing a sweet Italian air. 
They had stopped suddenly, just beneath a projecting window that stood 
out from one of the buUdin^ or rather castles, that then adorned the 
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Thames ; the words he chanteck were m the Italian laiTguage, but may 
be tlius rendered into our mother tongue : — 

I. 

Oh, tarry not I oh, tarry not, 

UiiloBH by thee I am forgot 1 

That how 1 mourn thine absence, dear, 
la tola in every bitter B'gh: 

'J'hen why will love not bring thee here F 
Tie would, if thou hadst loved as I. , 

Then tarry not ; oh, tarry not. 

Unless b^*^ thee I am forgot 1 

II. 

Oh, tarry not ! oh, tarry not. 

Unless, indeed, I am forgot ! 

Nor fire, water, earth, nor air. 

Has power to keep true souls apart ; 

Who really love, all dangers dare. 

For that sweet prise — the loved one's heart. 

Then tarry not ; oh, tarry not. 

Unless, indeed, I am foigot 1 

rhey remained listening fora few minutes, when Nino again rejeuted 
tlie last line in a louder tone — “ Unlels indeed I am forgot.” 

“ Diavolo !” he exclaimed ; but 4t seems I really am forgot I” 

“ By whom ?” enquired Spikely. ♦ 

“ 0)i ! a pretty little country-woman of my own,” replied the other, 
“ whose wits arc as sharp as her eyes, and whose fingers are as quick as 
her tongue, and quite as snappish. One more trial, aifd then we*ll 
away.” ’ 

He again trolled a verse of his serenade, and had just come to the 
concluding line, when a fair hand was seen thrust from the casement above, 
and from it fell — what ? a tender billet-doux ? No,, but a silver cup ! 
Nino immediately struck up a lively air, and sang something about a 
lover’s thanks to his mistress, for the favours she h^ bestowed, and the 
boat passed on. 

Spikely, who had picked up the cup from the bottom of the boat, ex- 
amined it with the eye of a connoisseur, and exclaimed, — “ Why, man, 
this is the work of Cellini, or I am no judge of Italian art !” 

“ It may be so, or the handy work of a tinker, lor what I care," said 
Nino, “so that it be silver. What ever its form now, 'twill soon 
change it, by the magic power of the furnace and the crucible ; those 
arms upon it would tell a tale too plainly for me to feci quite safe 
while it wassin my possession.” 

“ They are those of the Earl of Shrewsbury,” said Spikely. 

“ They are,” replied the other ; “ and that was his mansion we have 
just left. Every week, mia beUa there, drops love's offerings from yon 
casement, into the bark of her faithful gondolier. I give her love, and 
she gives me whatever she can lay her hands on; she's wbrth her 
weight in gold to me, and may be of wonderous use to us in working out 
the plan we have formed. It often puzzles me to account for the many 
failures we clever fellows meet with ; is it not strange, how few of those 
35 
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who live by tht'ir wits, and have tab pts to deceive the whole world, 
should so seldom make a fortune by their labours? Til swear that a 
thousand times in *my life, I have maiie my dupes bear me triumphantly 
to the very threshold of Fortune's Temple, when all at once, bang comes 
tlie door right in my face, and throws me back again, as far away as ever. 
Tliere 's one thing 1 am determined upon, and that is, if this our glorious 
scheme should fail, Til no longer make rny .votive offerings nt the shrine 
of Mercury, , that God of thieves, but will forswear the world, and at 
once turn monk : ij's the better trade of the two, I begin to think.” 

In a like strain they continued to converse until they reached the 
Whitehall Stairs, where they landed, and at once bent their course to- 
wards that portion of the Palace appropriated to the otHces, over which 
the Lord High Admiral* had controul. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


This world n^s bnt a thorough&re full of wos^ 

And we be pilgrims jessing to and fro : 

Death is an end of everj worldts sore, 

ClIAOCBR. 

fl 

Evening had began to close her shutters against the day, when Edward 
Osborne and the Bridge-slwoter arrived at - the Cottage on the Hcutli. 
To their great astonishment, they found Alyce and her daughter as 
much surprised at their arrival, as they themselves were at discover- 
ing their visit^to the Heath so perfectly unlocked for. 

“Well, now,” said the Bridge-shooter, “ isn't this all of a piece with 
old mother's wonderful witchcraft ? — ‘ Tell Edward,' she said in her mys- 
terious way, ‘ if he would serve tliose lie loves, he will be at the Heath this 
night !' — 1 knew it .was all nonsense, but what whim she could have in 
licr head for sending us all this way, puzzles me vastly ; and then to tell 
nuch an abominable stoiy, as to say we were expected. Oh, yes, indeed 
she did ! she said we were expected : I should like to know by whom.” 

“ Perhaps by Flora,” said Anne, “ for she returns to-night.” 

No, does iie though !” exclaimed William, his face beaming with 
perfect delight; “if that be the case, I'll forgive mother all her 
nonsense.” 

“ Why, Edward,” exclaimed Anne, looking anxiously at young Os- 
bonie, “ what oils you ? you have become suddenly pale as death — are 
you ill ?" 

“No, dear Anne,” he replied; “but a pain darted, a^ it seemed, 

through my heart, so sharp and sudden, that but it is gone now— 

And, now tell me — but wJiy do I ask, for I may guess I am sure— whose 
drawings those are that so profusely adoiai these walls ?” 

“ Oh, they are the work of our new friend, our protector, the youns 
artist, Walter Lerue !” » J e 

As she pronounced the name, Edward fixed his eyes upon her so in- 
tently, and with such a peculiar enquiring gaze, as though he would 
througli her eyes read her very heart, that an involuntary blush suffused 
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her lovely lace, rendering it, iiHipossible, more lovety thtfn before. Wliat 
did he wish to learn ? what did he fear to discover ? he scarcely knew ; 
but he certainly now regarded Anne with different ej^es, with different 
ibelings to those of former days ; there was in his breast a kind of jealous 
sensation growing up, that caused him much pain, if she appeared to take 
interest in aught that was unconnected with her former habits. The 
blush had died, almost as sosff as bom, and had been called into existence 
by feelings very, very different, to those poor Ed\rard now seemed to de- 
light in torturing his own breast with; Lemc ha^ had no share in 
her thoughts at that moment, while Osborne believed sincerely that she 
was thinking of little else. 

Now, in the most unconcerned manner, she began to expatiate largely 
upon the beauties of each sketch, which she, one by one, brought to 
the notice of Edward. It is astonishing through what a dim glass jealousy 
looks upon the merits of any one regarded as a rival. At another time, 
or had they been the work of another’s hand, Edward would have been 
the first to extol the great beauties, which these sketches undoubtedly 
possossvd ; but now, the only jjhrts his eye could rest upon “with the 
least feeling of satisfaction, were those wherein he believed he could 
discover some blemish ; not the most<riviaI fault that he could jrick out, 
but he magnified to such an extent, that ere long the faults appeared far 
greater than the merits, and poor ARne began to feel a little ashamed of 
having praised so highly, works that were so open to severe criticism. 
AVlicn the likeness of* A nno was placed beforehin», he actually burst into a 
laugh of derision, and declared that he could not perceive one feature that 
at all resembled the original. — “ What I" he exclaimed, that smile like 
yours ? — ^those lips like littl^Anne's • 

“ But I am not little Anne now, Edward," said the young beauty ; 
“ and perhaps my lips are different to what they were.” 

“They are different, different,” said Edw'ard, gazing at his 
young mistress with an expression she had never witnessed in him before ; 
“ tliey are different, for they are more beautiful, a thousand times more 
beautiful, than ever ” 

Osborne's face burnt like fire, and he looked round at every body, 
perfectly bewildered at his own unexpected burst of enthusiasm. 

“ Mother, mother!" exclaimed Anne, smiling more than ever kindly 
upon Edward, “ did you hear that ? Why, soter Edward has actually 
become a flatterer. Well, I must be downright lovely, if Edward has 
been able to discover a single beauty in this poor face ; but up to this 
moment I never imagined he was aware that I had either eyes, nose, 
mouth, or lips. Why, Edward, if you go on at this rate, vre shall have 
you one of these days falling in love. I should like to see you in love !" 

“ Perhaps you will, sooner than you expect," said the Bridge-shooter, 
very innocently ; but the observation brought upon him a severe frown 
from Edward, who said — “ No one will e^r see that day, for were I to 
be so mad as to love, I would never be mad enough to show it — at least 
until I knew I was loved as madly." • 

“ Then, I suppose, Edward," said Anne, ‘*you will expect the fair one 
to be the first to disclose her passion, and on her knees pray of Master 
sober Edward to take pity on her sad condition, and to give her a little 
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bit of his carefully-guarded heart, just te keep her from despair. No, 
no, my dear brother, such a system wilh^never do. Mother and 1 must 
give you some lessons ; she shall tell you how' my dear father made love 
to her ; and when you have learnt your first lesson, you shall repeat it 
to me : you know that 1 have a great deal of patience, so that you may 
go over and over again, every bit of it, without the least fear that I 
shall be tired ; and when you are tolerable perfect, I will introduce you 

to the sweetest little wife " * 

“ I think Ve had much better look over the rest of these drawings,” in- 
Jerrupted Edward, “ than talk such nonsense. But tell me,” he continued, 
as he gazed in perfect admiration upon one he now took up, “ know 
you whether this be the likeness of any living being, or the happy crea- 
tion of the artist's fancy ? I never beheld a face through which the 
purity of the soul seemed so truly ip beam forth, as it does in this.” 

“ Would you believe it,” she replied, “ but that innocent face really 
belongs to the very little wi.e I have just mentioned ? It is the likeness 
of Lillia, the Lilly of the Inn.” 

“ Poor girl!” observed Alyce; “ tfcar me she is too pure, and too 
innocent to be allowed by Heaven to remain long upon this wicked earth. 
Ever since the day on which Aiine and Master Lei ue found her in the 
ruins on the Heath, she has scarcely spoken, and there is such a flx3d, 
such determined melancholy upon ,her mind, that at every moment iu 
seems to be eating away her life. Her only prayer was to be taken to 
her father, but as h? was from home^ and knowing how much more care 
we could bestow upon her, than she possibly could receive from strangers 
at the Ferry, we insisted upon her remaining here until to-day, when 
knowing that, her father would return ere night, no persuasion could 
prevail upon jiicr to delay her departure.” ® 

“ From daybreak,” said Anne, “ she never ceased to pray of us to 
take her home ; so, as she had never quitted her bed since the day she 
first came, we fitted up one of our vans with all sorts of furs, and every- 
thing we could find to keep away the cold, and in it, as she lay upon 
her bed, we conveyed her to the Inn. I would have remained with her, but 
she insisted upon my departure, as she wished, she said, to be quite alone 
until her father came. It Avas with great reluctance 1 obeyed that wish, 
but I will be with her again at earliest mom. She has some secret 
sorrow preying upon her mind, I am certain, but of what nature I cannot 
guess ; nor could 1 tempt her to disclose aught that might give me a clue 
to discover any way of bringing relief to her wounded mind." 

Hearing this account of the Lilly of the Inn, Edward once more looked 
upon the picture, and fancied he could trace through the sweet, but sad 
expression of the countenance, the foreboding of an early grave. 

Edward was now made acquainted with all they kneA/ concerning 
Lillia and her father, and he soon became deeply interested in their fates. 
So intently were all their ii^ds fixed upon the subject, that they were 
not aware, until the moon hi.d risen high in the heavens, and was sending 
her bright rays through the casement as messengers, to tell them tiiat 
night was fast approaching, how long they had been talking upon the 
melancholy theme. 

Anne happening to raise her eyes towards the window, suddenly 
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uttorcd an exclamation of fear.%that laused them all to start to their feet. 

1 am certain," she said, I Aw a man looking in at the casement." 

Did you, Mistress Anne ?" said the Bridge-shootej^ starting towards 
it ; “then 1*11 just ask him what he wants, and " 

“ No, no, — do not venture ; it may he one of those desperate people 
that are now so continually prowling about." 

“ If so," observed Edward, “ I think the sooner we make him.prowl 
somewhere else the better !**• * 

Saying this, and before Anne could prevent him, Edward at once flew to 
the outer door, followed by the Bridge-shooter ; when it was opened they 
found a country lad standing before them ; he was crying, and panting 
for breath, and appeared exhausted with running. 

“ Was it you who looked in at the window f" enquired Edward^ in 
an angry tone. 

“ Hoiy ?" exclaimed the lad, ^ not hoiy, maister ! Holy know my 
place better nor that." 

“ Then did you observe any one else doing so, as you came up ?" said 
the Bridge-shooter. 

“ Hoiy ? ’not hoiy, maister !" again exclaimed the lad, as well as his 
sobbing and his lack of breath would allow him ; hoiy seed no 'un 
lookin in !** * 

“But why do we find you hejp? What want you?" enquired 
Edward. 

“ Hoiy wants young missus ; aifd my young missus wants her too I" 

“ And who is your young* mmtia ?" said the Bridge- shooter. 

“ Why, don’t you know? *gad hoiy thought every fool knowed my young 
missus, bless her ! It only shows that you’re not a poor un^ or you’d a 
known my young missus, bless her! All the poor ’uns about these parts 
knows maister’s daughter, Lillia, bless her !" Here he blubbered aloud. 

Anne recognising the voice of the lad, came to the door, and enquired 
if Lillia had sent him. 

“ No, not she," was his reply ; “ not she, bless her I" 

“ Then who did ?" said Edward. 

“ Moll, the milkmaid !" exclmmed the boy ; “ Moll sent hoiy ; and 
told hoiy to run loike mad up to the cottage ; and so hoiy have run'd loike 
mad : and mad we’ll all run, if young missus dies, bless her 1" Saying 
this, he wiped his eyes with his arm, and blubbered afresh. 

“ Heavens !" exclaimed Anne, “ is Lillia then so very ill ?" 

“ She’s as bad as bad can be, bless her ! so Moll says, and Moll says, 
that young missus says, that she wants you to come to her diiectly ; and 
hoiy’m to take care on you, down to the Peny." 

“ No, my good lad, I have others to take care of me," said Anne ; “ so 
do you run %ack. again — " 

“ Loike mad ?’* interrupted the boy. 

“ No, but as quickly as you can, and saj that I will be there almost 
as soon as you are." 

“ No you won’t," smd the lad ; “ for hoiy knows it’ll do h«^r good to 
know that you’re cummin, and hoiy’d run my legs off to do her good, 
bless her I" 

Without waiting another instant, the lad started off at the top of his 
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6peed, in seeming delight at what he coij||'idercd the good news he was to 
take to his young mistfiess. 

A few minutes^afler, and Anne, with Edward, followed by the Bridge- 
shooter, was on her way towards the Ferry. The moon was shining so 
brightly, that all around seemed light as day. 

Moonlight has a peculiar power upon some persons, particularly upon 
lovers ; it seems to soften the heart, ar<| bring on a pleasing sadness ; 
and if two young people should happen to find themselves walking toge- 
ther in its silvery light, ten to one but its supposed influence on the brain 
begins to act, and if they are not already mad enough to be in love with 
each other, they are pretty sure to be so before their walk is ended. 
Edward and Anne had been walking rapidly for some time, and had not 
yet uttered one word. 

“ You are very thoughtful, Edward,” said Anne, at last breaking the 
silence ; and I noticed, the moment you came to the ( ottage, how sa<l 
you looked; and I have also remarked that your last letters have 
been little less sad then are your looks.” 

“ Why should I be sad, dear Anne ?” said Osborne, endeavouring to 
speak cheerfully ; no man on earth, the world would say, has less 
cause then 1.” « 

** But what say you ?" observed Anne ; “ the world seldom makes 
just remarks ; and none but thost* who suffer, can know the pangs of 
hidden sorrow. You have always, called me your sister, and I have 
always loved you with a sister's love ; then if there be aught that ha^ 
caused you pain, confide the truth to me ; there is no greater comfort to 
the human heart than that of sympathy ; and where will you find a 
heart that caii more truly sympathize with yours, tlian mine ? Coin(\ 
Edward, tell me, tell me all, for something there is upon your mind that 
robs it of repose. I have never kept a secret from you ; then why should 
you from me, if you are my own true brother ?” 

‘‘Dear Anne,” said Osborne, ‘‘J do long to tell you part of wliat I 
feel ; and it was to do so that I now am here ; but fearing the wisdom of 
the step, I hesitate ; because 

As he said this he looked round to see that the Bridge shooter was 
not within hearing, for he felt his resolution tottering terribly. 

‘‘ Because — ^and yet I know not why I hesitate, for what I would say 
is for your happiness, so I will speak out, and then leave all to your own 
discretion.” 

So seriously had Osborne said this, that Anne for a moment felt really 
alarmed, not dreaming what could follow such a commcnccinent. 

It is,” said Edward, after a moment's pause, it is concLTning this 
Master Walter Lemc, this young artist, that I would speak.” 

“ In the name of goodness,” exclaimed the lovely girl, “ wliat of him ? 
Surely he cannot in any way be the cause of your sadness ?” 

He is the sole cause,” replied Osborne ; from all you have written 
to me about him, it seems, as well as 1 can judge, that the attentions he 
is so an£ous to bestow upon you, spring from a warmer feeling than 
that of suddenly-formed friendship ; for Heaven's sake, dear Anne, be 
guarded how you allow your thoughts to turn towards him I” 
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** Wliy, Kdward,” exclaime!^ the astonished girl; ‘*you are surely 
jealous of Miis-ter Lprue !*' . 

“Jealous!” Osborne said, with a kind of sneer; “why should I be 
jealous ? Even were you really to love him, it coifld matter naught to 
me, but to yourself would be certain misery ; and it is to save you fh>m 
that, that I now warn you. You are the sole heiress of one of the 
greatest merchants of our land — Lcrue a stranger, and imknown — a poor 
artist, no fitting match for you. Be sure of this, dear Anne,*that to wed 
you with such as he, your father never would consent/* 

“ My father will consent to give me to whom I like,” said Anne, 
proudly, “ be he rich or poor, a prince or a beggar, or he gives no consent 
at all. And do you, Edward, think so poorly of me, as to imagine that 
poverty or wealth should sway me from, or to any man? No, believe me, 
it is my present thought never to wed at all ; but when 1 do, I will seek 
for my happiness in my husband’s heart, not in his purse. Dear Ed- 
ward,” she continued, as she placed her hand kindly upon his arm, “ if 
that be all that has so much troubled you, set your mind at ease, for in 
truth I am in but little danger from Master Lerue, unless, indeed, yoiur 
having placed him before my mind may cause me to discover some 
hidden charms, that, but for you, I hadTnever thought of looking for.” 

The moment she said this, the Bridge-shooter’s observation concerning 
the perversity of the female mind recurred to him, and he began to feel 
Sony he had drawn her attention so strongly upon the very man of whom 
he would rather she should ne^er think again. "Fearing he had done more 
liarni than good, poor Osborne became more than ever thoughtful ; and 
Anne, too, for a time seemed lost in a reverie. ’ She was the first to 
speak ; but before she did so, she looked kindly at her childhood’s earliest 
friend, and then, with a smile, said— “Edward, I knowthal every word 
you have said, has Sprung from the kindest, purest motives, and I thank 
you — indeed I do ; and if it will give you one moment’s ease to hear me 
make a promise, which I will never break, listen to me——” 

They had just passed the end of a cross-road, and had not gone many 
steps beyond, when exactly at the moment Anne was about to make 
her pledge, they were caused to start, by hearing a female voice calling 
loudly, “ William! William! William!” 

They turned round, and were very much •surprised to see “ William” 
running towards a wagon that was just emerging from the cross-road, 
and ill another moment were still more surprise^ to see a young woman, 
jumping from it into William’s arms. It was Flora, returning to the 
cottage; she Jiad caught sight of her lover as he passed the end of the 
road, and was too much delighted at seeing him, to allow her to remain 
quiet. • 

“ Well,” she said, “ that old gipsy must have been a witch, for riie 
told me 1 should find something precious at a cross-road.” 

“ And you found my precious self there^' said the Bridge-shooter, 
giving Flora a hearty embrace ; “ and now you shall go to the Ferry 
with us.” 

“ I can't,” said Flora ; “ I’ve got all my things in the wagon, and I 
must not leave them ; so, lift me up again.” 
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Poor William *looked terribly crcst-fall:^, to think that she was to go 
one way and he tl^e other. 

Anne, guessing his feelings, insisted upon his, accompanying Flora 
home, being,'* as shb said, quite safe without more protection than 
what Edward could bestow." 

The Bridge-shooter did not wait to be pressed to return, but at once 
told the driver to push forward, and placin'^ Flora's arm in his own, the 
two trudged 6n happily together behind the wagon—^^ in order," as he 
said, '' to enjoy the^ beauty of the evening," but in reality, to have a 
little bit of comfortable chat unnoticed. 

As they strolled along. Flora said — Now, who could have expected 
to see you here to-night." 

“ That's exactly what we want to know," replied the Bridge -shooter: 

mother sent us off to the heath on a wild-goose chase, after some one or 
other, whom, she said, was isxpecting us ; and now we are here, we find 
we can’t find any one that will confess we were expected at all. I say. 
Flora, I'm going to tell you something that will astonish your very eye- 
brows, and make them start right up to the top of your head." 

You don't say so !" exclaimed Flora, really raising her eyebrows. 

But I do, though,” replied ^&he Bridge-shooter. “ What do you 
think ? I'm downright certain that Master Edward is in love at last !" 

Gracious !" exclaimed Flora ; Master Edward in love, it can’t 

be." 

‘‘ Can’t it V* said WilliaVn, with a nod of the head ; “ can't it ? Do 
you think 1 don’t know all the symptoms by this time, eh ? A young 
fellow doesn’t get pale for nothing — do you remember how pale I used 
to be ? and he doesn't lose his appetite without eating, for nothing nei- 
ther— don't you recollect what a little I used to eat ?" 

I can’t say I do,” was Flora’s reply. 

Well, then," continued the Bridge-shooter, “ Master Edward does 
get pale — and Master Edward doesn't eat ; and that's not half the 
symptoms he shews — Master Edward is jealous." 

Jealous ! of whom ?" said Flora ; perhaps it would be as well, 
before you tell me that, just to let me into the secret of whom it is he 
«oves — but it can’t be." 

“ I'll swear it !" replied William ; “ and he’s very far gone too ; but 
not half so far as I'd have been gone, long before this, if 1 had been in 
his place, for she ts a duck I By-the-by, 1 wonder why, when wc are 
fond of any nice girl, we call her a duck ? I'm uncommon fond of ducks, 
certainly, but I never saw one that ever put me in mind of you— ex- 
cept, perhaps, a little in the walk." 

I'll box your ears, sir," said Flora, if you are so ungallant again, 
as to compare my walk to that of a duck's ! I don't think ducks have 
feet like these to walk upon," and out i^e held one of the prettiest little 
feet ever seen. * 

** Only^when they are such darling ducks as you 1” replied the Bridge- 
shooter, placing his arm round her little waist, and taking one of her 
hands in his own ; and I am sure you will say sAe is, when you know 
her to be our lovely young mistress, Anne !" 

** You don't mean to say she has touched his insensible heart at last ? 
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Well, t shauld be delighted vreh that true : but how did you discover 
the fact r ^ 

By bci«g in love myself*' replied the Bridge-shootet; having gone 
through aU the degrees— of seeing, admiring, feaijng, being jealous ; 
and uncommonly jealous 1 know he is, though he keeps it to himself^ . of 
a certain young painter, named Walter Lerue/* 

Upon this William recounted^ the whole affair of Lerue rescuing Alyce 
and her daughter, and of. his becoming a very frequent vintoc at the cot- 
tage — and of what he had just heard regarding Lillia — But,'* said he, 
as he concluded his nanative, the greatest proof ot Master Edward 
being in love is, that he has turned poet, ^ Oh, dear ! when,a young man 
begins to scribble poetry, depend upon it, his case is hopeless. You 
must know, amongst his waste papers, that are thrown aside for me to 
bum, what should I see, one day, but half-a-sheet covered all over with 
attempts at finding rhymes, such as— heath, beneath ; beneath, heath ; 
teeth — * he was evidently thinking of our cottage on the Heath, and, 
may be, of Anne's lovely teeUi : o$y this very morning my doubts were 
rendered certainties, by finding this scrap of paper." 

William took out a piece of paper from his pouch ; But, brightly as 
the moon was shining. Flora could not make out the words, further than 
the title, which being in a laiger hand, she could plainly dccypheD— » 
“ Thk Dkjbam of Lovk." ^ 

lleally a very pretty conceit," observed Flors^ “ an^. I'll placed, it 
under my pillow to-night ; and who knows bu^it mity bring: me a dream 
of love." 

“ You’ve got the reality," said William, and that’s a plaguy deal 
better than any dream.'* , * 

We must now leave them tq pursue their idle chat on their way to 
the cottage, while we once more join Edward and the lovely Anne. 

They had now reached the Feny-house ; and leaving Osborne in the 
room below, Anno ascended to the apartment of the drooping Lilly of 
the Inn. . ' . 

Oh, bless you, dear Anne !" said Lillian in a sweet but feeble voice, 
as she raised herself slowly on her couch, to welcome her beloved young 
friend ; oh, bless you, for this kind, this prompt attention to the 
wishes of a poor miserable girl!" . . ^ ^ 

But why miserable, Lillia ?'* said Anne, kissing the pale lips of the 
sufferer ; why say miserable, when hope seems to have once more 
dawned upon the fortunes oryour father?. You know hie present ab- 
sence has beqn caused, so he informed you in his last letter, by having 
found a friend where he could never have dreamt of finding one, who 
will, he doubts not, be; the means of his restoration to his former 
station — ^then why this misery?" . > 

It was to tell you why," replied Lillia, timt I have prayed your 
coming hitler — I am dying !” • 

For Heaven's sake, talk not thus I” ezclflumed Anne, taking the 
burning hand of Lillia, and pres&ng it to her lips, talk not thus : 
there are many, many years, believe me, of happy life in store for you j 
and doubtless the secret trouble that now appears to weigh you down, 
36 - ' 
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when I shall > cause, willf pro^e but the fleeting fancy of a 

chikli&li dieam.” ^ ^ 

“It was a childish dream,” replied Lillia, “ but one that seemed so 
real, its sad remcmlipnce can never be again effaced from out my h^art, 
wherein it took its rise, until that heart shall cease to beat. *Twill not 
be long before 'tis still — its throbs already come slower, slower, and 
i<iinter ; and it is because I fear its little remaining life will pass away 
before my pjnor father once more shall look'upon his child, that I would 
say to you all 1 had intended to have confessed to none but him. Tell 
him all, dear Anne, all 1 shall say to you ! 'Twill kill him, Anne ! 
I feel my death will kill him 1” As she uttered these words, a flood of 
tears burst from the fountains of her inmost heart, that seemed to choak 
her. 

Anne wept bitterly, too, but her anxiety to learn the cause of the 
poor child's wretchedness, in the hope of bringing her relief, caused her 
to exert her every power to appear composed, and as Lillia iMicame for a 
moment calm, she kindly pressed her at once to case her mind of Avhat 
she wished to disclose. 

Lillia gazing at Anne with a look of intense feeling, exclaimed — 
“ You, you are the cause !” « 

“ I," exclaimed Anne, in a tone of perfect wonderment ; “ I the 
cause of your sorrow ? Lillia, LilKa, you must be now, indeed, in a 
childish drean^r* 

“ No,” replied the poor girl, the dream is gone, and to you I owo 
my waking. Do not think that I have called you here to upbraid you 
— Heaven forbid ! You knew not of the death-blight to my life, tliat 
lay in those 4‘yes now looking on me in kindliness and pity — ^you knew 
not that their power, while giving life to another's hopes, was bringing 
death to mine.” 

“ You speak in riddles, Lillia, indeed you do,” said Anne ; “ whac 
other mean you ?" 

‘‘ Walter,” replied Lillia, “ Walter Lerue ! I loved him, more than 
my life I loved him, which my early death will prove." Again slie 
burst into tears. 

Anne now remembered the scene that had taken place in the ruins of 
the chapel, the evident confusion that had seized upon Lerue, when first 
ho discovered the senseless form of Lillia lying on the earth ; his preci- 
pitate 1 C treat the moment Lillia had been conveyed to the cottage, and 
his continued absence, while she was there. The truth seemed at once 
buddenly to flash upon her mind. 

Lillia, now that the secret which had been devouring her very life was 
once divulged, revealed to Anne her most inmost thoughts-rshc took all 
blame from him— “ Walter,” she said, “ had £een kind to her, as he 
would have been to any o^cr child ; but she herself had transfoimed 
that kindness into a feeling, like that with which her own heart glowed 
—she loved him, and she thought herself beloved.” The nnst of over- 
wrought affection had blinded her to the truth; that mist had been dis- 
pelled by what she had beheld in the ruined chapel— all the bright 
fabrics her imagination had built up in her childish mind, had been, as 
by the lightning’s flash, shattered, never to be raised again. 
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Anne having learnt the tiiyih, endeavoured, by every means she 
could devise, to misc a hope in LilHa’s breast, feeling that hope was the 
only medicine that 'ever cured the wounded mind. She told her truly 
how indifferent Lerue was to herself ; that with the one slight excep- 
tion, all his acts to her had ever been but those of common courtesy. 

^ The willing heart is easily persuasied, and for a moiiient a ray of hope 
did light up the pale innocent features of that poor drooping lilly. 
Lillia now endeavoured to deceive herself anew, by tryii^ to believe 
that she had been deceived in what she had seen Her mind had be- 
come BO weak from illness, that any picture placed before it seemed to 
her reality: she clung to wy hope held out to her. Suddenly sho 
started, as she exclaimed—^* Hark ! hark i oh, my longing ears deceive 
me not this time ! 'Tis he ! thank Heaven, 'tis he — ^it is iny father 1" 

Anne could distinguish no sound ; but Lillia insisted that she had 
heard his voice. ^ 

The child was right, for in another instant the old man rushed into 
the room, half frantic, and he threw his arms about his child, and kissed 
her a thousand times. 

Edward had, in the few moments the old man was below, told him, 
as guardedly as ho could, of the sad cftidition of his child. 

The old man scarcely heeded what he said, for he brought such hap- 
py news wdth him, that he felt tlidt sorrow would never dare to visit 
them again. • 

The little hope which Anne had raised in Lillia's breast, and the sud- 
den appearance of her adored father, had caused such a glow to over- 
spread her features, that no one then to have looked upon her, could have 
dreamt that she and death would, ere long, become united^ 

Anne now took an affectionate leave of her suffering friend, and left 
her with her father by her side, recounting all the happy chances tha*. 
had befallen him'while away, and how his dearest hopes had been most 
strangely consummated. 

When Anne rejoined young Osborne, she found him sadder than ever. 
— “ Anne," he said, as they commenced their homeward journey, 1 
have been thinking, what could have been the prj/mise you were about 
to make me, when we were interrupted by hearing Flora's voice calling 
to William." . 

“ I almost forget/' said Atme. ” Of what were we talking ? — oh, I 
remember now — was about your fears for me, in case I should lose my 
heart to Master Walter Lerue. Be assured of this, that lose it when I 
may, it will never be to him ; and my promise would have been, and shall 
be still, that the moment I Imve become silly enough to fall in love, you 
shall be thc^firat to know it — will that satisfy you, Edward?" 

As she was saying this, a sound fell upon theit ears, as of one suffer- 
ing great pain. They were close to the little smithy, that had once 
been the dwelling of Walter Cromwell, alid in which his son. King 
Henry's great favourite, Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex, had 
worked as a blacksmith, when a boy. 

‘‘Down on your knees," said a gruff voice from within ; “down on 
your knees, while I rivet this iron ring round your neck ; and be thankful 
to me for not doing it while it was red hot ?" 
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They heard a«violent blow, and tnen af^other cry of piun. The door 
of the smithy being open, and the blazing fire of the forge within 
showing every thkig plainly that was passing in the smith's sliop, they 
could not help checking their steps £>r a moment, and gazing in* An old 
man, whose batk was towards them, was kneeling upon the ground ; 
near him stood d surly-looking fellow, whose dress and badge plainly 
told that he was the tipstaff of the village* A gruff, elderly, but athletic, 
Cyclops, for Jthe smith had but one eye, was in the act of bending an iron 
ring round the neck of the old man. Close to him stood a boy, holding 
in one hand a squdre lump of iron, that was to act as a portable anvil ; 
and in the other a rivet and a hammer. 

** He won't be so fond of running away again," said the tipstaff, 
now he knows what it is to be branded upon the breast with a hot iion ; 
and 1 can tell you, my master, we did it pretty deep for you." 

A shudder passed over the old man's feune as he thought of the dread- 
ful pain he had that morning suffered, the wound still burning like a 
fire on his chest. 

What can this mean?" said Anne, as trembling she whispered into 
Osborne's ear. 

1 will enquire," replied Edrrard ; you step aside^ for this is no 
sight for you, dear Anne." 

Anne moved on a few paces, andK)8bome entered the smithy. 

** What are you doing to that old man ?" he said. 

What's that to you ?*/ was the smith's uncourteous reply ; we ate 
doing what the law allows ; and if you doubt it, read that 1" Saying this, 
he pointed to a diity-lookiiig bill that was muled to the wall ; it was a 
copv of the law agrinst vagrants. 

Oh I it'stall right, young sir," said the tipstaff ; this old scoundrel 
would be begging, so honest Master Blaze, here, took him before his 
worship, and had him assigned to him as a slave for two years ; he is 
blended on the breast ; and if now he should run away, and absent him- 
self for fburteen days — ^those are the words of the act — ^he will be branded 
on the forehead, or the ball of the cheek, and then become the slave of 
honest Master Blaze for ever." 

But that iron rink," said Edward ; ** surely the law does not allow 
of that ?" 

Doesn't it ?" said the smith, with a laugh ; you shall see !” And he 
begun to hammer away at the rivet, as tlM ^y held the lump of iron 
beneath the ring; the jarring oCthe ring at every blow, caused great pain 
to the old man, and he cried out for meiey. 

^ Will nothing tempt you to be more feeling?" said Edwatd, his blood 
rising with indignation, as much agrinst the framers of such an inhuman 
law, as against those who were now carrying its spirit into practice ; 

will money buy your feeling, if you have any left to sell, which 1 own 
I doubt?" • 

Mone]f will buy anything in these times," replied the smith. 
What Will you give, if I put him to nothing harder than blowing the 
forge ? he'll only have to do it eighteen hours out of the twenty-four ; 
the other six he may sleep away in the ash-hole there beneath ; it’s a 
snug and comfortable bed, young master, I can tell you." 
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“Take all I have,** said E^ard, throwing down sw leathern purse, 
“ and give him as mucli of you\iumanity as you can, for the amount.'* 

The smith took'the purse, and weighing it in' his hand seemed debat* 
ing withi n himself what quantity he could afford to^ive ; at last he said 
— Qwup, old fool ; but as the ring is on, why, there it must stay ; take 
the handle of the bellows, and to your work. Master Blaze is on honest 
man, and having passed his word, he won*t break it.'* 

The old man tottered towards the forge, and as he passed close to Ed- 
ward, said-— “God will bless you for this!** and then cf&t a look of 
gratitude, so intense, that for a long time after Edward fancied he could 
see the old man still before him. 

Edward now left the smithy, and with Anne hurried on towards their 
home. When they arrived at the cottage, they found the Bridge-shooter 
awaiting them at tiie gate. 

Master Edward,*' said the Bridge-shooter, “ were you ever sur- 
prised in your life? but if you were not, you will be now. Who's the 
last person you would ever expect to find l^neath this roof? — But you'd 
never guess ; no, never-— that you could not ! So come in, but mind you 
don't fell down with wonder !" 

When Osborne entered the room, hegcertainly was surprised ; he stood 
for a moment motionless, as if doubting his own vision, for there he 
belield not only his master, whom he believed to bo in Holland, but also 
the Cripple of the Bridge-gate-tow^, and by him the blind Eoline. 

“ It s many a day since we have met," sa^ the Cripple, addressing 
Osborne ; “ and many a night, since that on which we said adieu by 
the water-side !" 

“ But day nor night," said Eoline, with her lovely voice,, “ but day nor 
night has ever passed, without- our offering up a prayer for him, to whom 
we owed our safety, and our lives." 

Anne, who had so often heard of tiie Blind Beauty of the Minorios, w^as 
greatly interested now she saw her. The contrast between the Cripple 
and his wife was so striking, that she kept looking from one to the other 
in wonder. 

In order to explain how the Cripple could possibly be found beneath 
the roof of Master Hewet, we must take the reader hack to the night of 
the storm. When the merchjant and his brave companions had approached 
as near as they dared*to the fatal sands, th^ plainly saw that there were 
at least two persons upon them still dive : more than one, they also 
saw lying os if dead. The breakers against the sands were so frightful, 
tliat it was hopele&s to attempt ta run the. boat nearer. At last it struck 
the merchaftt, that by tying one of the stones that lay in the bottom of 
the boat ballast, to the end of a long rope; they might succeed in 
throwing one end to those in p^l. After several failures, they at 
last accomplbhed their aim ; the end with, the stone attached to it, was 
seized by some one on the sands, and they tfould observe that he was, 
apparently, festening it round the body of another. They presently 
saw him stand erect and extend both his arms, which they^took for a 
signal to haul in the rope : this they did as rapidly as they could, for they 
knew that to it was fastened a human being— half dead with fear and 
cold ; half drowned by being drawn so far through the waves, a female 
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was at last safely got into the boat.^' No^ a moment was lost in again 
casting the rope to the sands, and ngain^hey succeeded in saying another 
helpless being from a watery grave. It was useless to persevere further, for 
they understood froii) him they had just saved, that all else had perished- 

So imperfect was the light of the breaking day, so altered by iHtr and 
sufTering were those they had rescued, that it was not until they 
were once agun safe in the ship, that tl^e merchant recognised in the 
man, the Cfipple-of*the-bridge, and in the helpless female, the blind 
Eoline. 

The merchant, when the sufferers were somewhat recovered, was still 
more astonished at the Cripple falling on his knees before him, and asking 
his pardon, and blessing him for saving more than life to him, his 
a3ored Eoline. They had journeyed at once, aYtcr landing on the Sussex 
shore, towards the Heath — Eoline convoyed in a litter, borne along by two 
horses ; the merchant and the Cripple walking the greater part of the 
ivay on foot, on either side of the litter. 

There being strong reasons why the Cripple should not be supposed as 
yet in England, or that he was even alive, the merchant kept to the 
north of London ; but wishing Edward to be at the Heath that night, 
he had called on his way at the cottage of the Bridge-shooter's motlier, 
where he left the message for Osborne. 

When the Bridge-shooter heard this, he exclaimed — There, now ! 1 
knew it would all come out. Is it not strange, that she will do nothing 
without mixing up her magical nonsense wHh it ? It does not seem now 
very wonderful-^oes it ? — ^that she should have known that we were 
expected here to-night ?" 

The merchant was again commencing his narrative, and explaining 
that the feeble state of Eoline had caused them to 'pause on their jour- 
ney, for some hours, and tliis had made them arrive so long after the 
time they had expected to be at the cottage. — But we have more 
wonders yet to tell,” said the merchant ; have we not, Willyrof-the- 
bridge ?” 

The Cripple nodded his head in assent ; when who should be an- 
nounced but Walter Lenie ! 

“ I am right glad he has come,” said the merchant ; for now I can 
thank him heartily for saving you, my Alyce dear, and my no less dar- 
ling child.” 

“ You will be charmed with him,” replied Alyce, “ he is so clever, 
so amiable, and Anne says, so handsome : between ourselves, I think 
she is half in love with him.” 

Osborne, upon hearing this, notwithstanding Anne’s assertfon of Lerue 
being perfectly indifferent to her, felt a pang at his heart h/) had never 
experienced before : he looked at her reproachfully, but she observed him 
not : the name of Lerue had called up to her mind the whole melancho- 
fy scene she had so lately witnessed at the Ferry : shb had formed her 
oWTtideas regarding Lerue, and those were greatly at variance with poor 
Lilirh's. When Lerue entered, he was, for a moment, greatly confused 
at finding * so many persons where he had expected and hoped to have 
found but two. The merchant waited not for any introduction, but ta- 
king him cordially by tho hand, first thanked him for the service he had 
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rendered his wile and child, ani thed gave him a hearths welcome to the 
cottage. Anne, in spite of her\ideavour8 to appear as usual, could not 
cast off a feeling of restraint, which the knowledge she had that night 
gained from the pale lips of Lillia, would force upjn her. Osborne sat 
moodily in one comer, and became more moody the instant he observed 
the handsome appearance and superior style of bearing which belonged 
to Walter Lcrue. The moiuent Flora cast her eyes upon him, she 
whispered to William — I am sure I have seen that face before, or one 
so like it, that it seems to me the same. Do you know any one like this 
Master Leruc, William ?” , • 

The Bridge-shooter^ eyeing Lerue from head to foot, declared he had 
never seen any one at all resembling him. 

Walter had placed himself between Alyce and the merchant, and 
appeared to be in deep converse with them ; but if one might judge by 
eyes, his thoughts were in an opposite direction, in fact, exactly whore 
Anne was sitting, for at every moment his eyes were cast upon her 
lovely face, as if to catch her own, and by their soft expression, learn 
her approval of his admiration. 

The more Flora examined the fedlures of Lerue, the more convinced 
was she that they had met before. • 

“ Master Edward,” she said, “ I want to try a bit of the witch’s 
trade — lend me your ring, will you^for a minute? Conjurors always 
borrow a ring.” ‘ ^ 

Edward, without taking h?s eyes off Anu^, removed the ring from 
his linger, and gave it to Flora. 

Now you shall see,” she said again, whispering to the Bridge- 
shooter, “ which is the greatest witch, your mother or !.”• 

Taking an opportunity of crossing the room to assist Eoliue, as she was 
returning she suddenly stopped, and stooping to the ground as if to pick 
up something, op again rising, riie presented the ring to Lerue, saying— 
I have found a ring, which 1 think, sir, must have belonged > to you.” 

Lerue, the moment he had glanced upon it, blushed, and then Wame 
suddenly pale — “ It is not mine,” ho said, and then turned away his 
head to avoid the fixed gazo of Flora. 

flow silly I must be, to be sure,” said Flora, still looking at Lerue, 

^ how silly not to know that this ring is the one Lord Geoige Talbot gave 
to Edward Osborne, there, some years ago.** She then returned the ring 
to Edward, who had been so engrossed by his own thoughts, which more 
and more took the form of jealousy, that he had scarcely heeded either 
the actions or the words of Flora. — I am right,” she said, softly to the 
Bridge-shooter, as she again seated herself by him ; “ but we must keep 
the secret fege- the present.” 

“ 1 am sure I shall,” replied the Bridge-shooter, “ for I don’t know 
what it is.” 

“ But you shall,” said Flora, ‘‘ but mind*- your finger on your lip, or 
we may make mischief here.” Then in a still softer tone she whispered, 
Lerue, as he is called, is not Lerue, but the heir to thb Earl of 
ghrewabiiry.” 

The Bridge-shooter raised his eyebrows until they were nearly lost 
under his hair. 
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“ 'Egad ! and«iow j look again," Vepliyl the Bridge-shooter, ‘‘ it is the 
very fellovr that made me so jealous /hen first 1 loved you. But why 
is he here in disguise ?" 

Hush !" ejaculi^ted Flora, hush, be cautious !" 

When all was hurriedly mode ready for the accommodation of *Eoiine 
and the Cripple, they arose, and Lerue, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, bade a quick adi^u, and left the. room. As he went out ho 
gave Flora a^ peculiar look, which idie guessing the meaning of, said — 

ril lock the outer gate, William !" and without waiting a reply, fol- 
lowed Lerue. * 

When they were out of the house, he turned to Flora, and said — ^^You 
know me !” 

I do !" she replied. ** But why is Lord Talbot here under a false 
name ?” 

For the same reason, perhaps," retorted the young lord, that 
Master William Hewet t^es the name of Allen. I was not long in 
his presence before 1 recognised the king's rich merchant. Keep my se- 
cret,” he continued, *‘and your reward shall.not be stinted : as eaine»>t, 
take this gold ! ” • 

I want not gold,” said Flon^:^ ** 1 have a treasure within more pre- 
cious far than gold.” 

‘‘ Indeed 1 what is that ?*' '*■ 

My young mistress’s fame !" A%,8he uttered these w'ords, she closed 
the gate, and hurried into the cottage. 

Lerue, for so we shall call him for the present, was about to take the 
way to the Ferry ; but, checking himself^ he turned the contrary way, 
towards the other side of the heath. The strange meeting with those 
ho had encountered that night perplexed him terribly.— “ That stupid 
girl will spoil all ! But why should I dread the disclosure ? He who 
is to be the Earl of Shrewsbury cannot marry a clothier’s daughter ; and 
why this continued folly ? To-morrow I will at once to town ; and 
now 1 am again reconciled to my father, will endeavour, by gaiety and 
courtly pleasures, to forget the Beauty of the Heath.” 

The next morning he set about fulfiiliiig Ills new formed plans. Wisliing 
to go to Whitehall, he determined to do so by water, and therefore lis- 
tened by a rather circuitous route down to tlie Feny. He had done this 
to avoid the cottage, and also that he might not pass the Ferry-house ; 
but, by mistake, he had entered a lane which brought him right in front 
of poor Lillia's abode. Upon looking up, he started ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the hour, the whole was closed, as though death lay 
therein. He hurried past, and, seeing a country lad, he a&ked if any 
one were dead at the Ferry-house. 

“ Dead, yes, inaistcr — alas, there is !'* 

And who is it, my good lad ?” said Lerue, dreading, he knew not 
why, the answer the boy m^ht give. 

Why, my poor dear young missus ! — Ho, ho, ho I Yes, she's 
dead, and Ve shall never see her agin, bless her 1 Did you ever see ipy 
young missus, sir — little Lillia ? She's dead, and 1 wish I was too, 
bless her !" 

Lerue threw a piece of money to the boy, and hurried to the boat. 
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Ab he proceeded on his way^wards London, that gi^at emporium of 
wealth, of poverty, of virtue, ami of vice, he gave way to deep despon- 
dency. Lerue^ possessed a mind strong in feeling, but in resolution, 
and he knew it.^ He could not, do what he would, shut out from his 
mind’s eye the little ostlery of the Ferry, now closed, as it were, by the 
hand of death ; the walls appeared to his imagination lo be transparent, 
through -which he saw, as in ^wisioh, the withered blossom lying on her 
couch of death — ^the old man’s grief— the father’s deep despair. And 
this is the work of my own vain folly,” he said, and then heaved a bitter 
sigh ; “^r child! she was too pure to inhabit a world like this, and 
Heaven, in pity, has taken her to its bleat abode; but would to heaven I had 
been spared the pain of being the executioner of fate’s mysterious 
decrees !” 

Not a word, not a look, not an act of poor Lillia’s since he had 
known her, but now rose up again like ghosts passing o’er memory’s 
glass. At one moment he thought he would return, and give what con- 
solation he could to the bereaved fbther, but his courage failed him, and 
he still went on. Had he returned, ho would have beheld a scene very 
like to the one he had been picturing to his mind ; for there, indeed, lay 
the withered blossom on her couch ofedeath ; there truly was the old 
man in his grief, the father in his deep despair. 

How different had that night ended to the way the old man had ex- 
pected it would ftve done. He had returned with a heart filled with ' 
hope and joy, for he thought the news he brought would have filled with 
hope and joy poor Lillia’s heart ; but, alas ! that very news gave the last 
blow to the frail stem on which her life rested— it snapped, and the blossom 
fell withered— dead ! • 

The moment Anne had left the old man with his child, he once more 
took her in his arms, and kissed her fondly ; he gazed at her sweet face ; 
the bloom upon her cheeks appeared to contradict the fears Osborne had 
expressed ; so with a joyous smile, he sat beside the bed, soon to be that 
of death, and began to recount the unlooked-iK>r success he had met 
with in his application to the Court — ** Oh, Lillia, how happy we shall 
be !” said the old man to his child ; **all my troubles, all. my cares are 
now for ever passed. I am wealthy, Lillia, doubly wealthy, for 1 have 
thee as well as gold. See here,” he said, as he took forth some official 
looking documents—*^ this is a deed that restores to me all my former 
wealth ; this is a commission in our new king’s service— this— but theso 
are things I can shew you to-morrow, dear, for now it is growing late, 
and rest will do you &r more good than the prattling of an old man’s 
tongue.” 

No, do not leave me yet,” said Lillia, for I shall never sleep again 
until I have told you a secret, ftther, the only one 1 have ever kept from 
you. And now, if indeed we are rich—” a blush came over her 
features, for she thought of him she loved;' the scene in the ruined 
chapel rose up in her mind, and seemed to rob her of the little hope she 
had been endeavouring to foster in her heart. At last, after hesitating 
more than once, she said — “ It is of Walter Lerue— 

“ Walter Leruc I” exclaimed the old man, not waiting for Lillia to 
finish her sentence ; may Heaven’s blessings light upon him! Would 
37 
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you believe it, Ifillio, but it is true, Hear diild, that to Walter Lerue, the 
poor artist, who seemed scarcely able to jfly the simple chai|[cs of our Inn, 
to him it is I ow!» all my present happiness. No friend had 1 to state 
my wrongs to those; by whom elono those wrongs could be redressed, 
and I was on the point of* returning in despair, when suddenly 1 Avas 
summoned to theiFalhse Of W^hitebriL ; there I met my benefactor ; lie 
placed in mjhandatb^'M^nh-^then hurried from me before 1 knew 
their *worti[i<74)d{bre 1 eoald ilht him my tjianks/* 

When poor ZiiiliaC h^eaid her father’s words she burst into tears ; tor 
now hope on^o niore took firm hold upon her heart; could he love 
another, and do Oil this for her poor father? No ; she must have been 
mistakenj hek overwrought love must have blinded her reason ; thus 
did she think, and fon a moment she Avas happy. 

** But stronger than aB,’* said the old man, was the discoA'^ery T soon 
after made ; fbr I found that this same Walter Lerue Avas no other but the 
hdrvto the i^t Sari of Shrewsbury, young Lord George Talbot. What 
4ils you, child?*’ eadaimed the fathef ; heavens, your face has become 
drodly pale ! Speak, spe^, LUlia, Lill^ speak I'* He clasped her in his 
arms; she mads'seVhrfd^efforts as if4o find something that lay near lier 
heart ; she drew forth hethand, and Aung from it a flower — ^it Avas Lerue's 
first offering, and had ever since been treasured in her breast. She madt 
two or three convulsive efforts to thw v her arms round ^r father's neck— 
one deep-drawn sigh that seemed ^ though it \/as Hbr soul taking its 
flight to Heaven-^-^ aha was dead I 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


His sleep, his meat, h!s drink fam him betefi, 

ThAtlefiD he ura^'d, and dry asisa shafts 
His «ym hollow, and grislj to behold ; 

His hue fallow, and pttle as ashes cold ; 

And solitary he was, and e\er iJoiie, 

And wailing all the night, making his moon. 

' Chaucer. 

Whbn Flora returned to the' parlour, shp foimd the merchant and Alyce 
vying with eaph other in praise of f,eruc. AJyce looked upon liini as 
being so remarkably clever, so amiable, and above all so handsome ; tli(> 
merchant wap^piincipally taken by his superior bearing, and extraordinary 
openness of maimer; he said— I do declare so open is he, that were ho 
to put a mask on bSs face, I shoidd be able to see through it.” 

Floan^as may be supposed, upon bearing this, gave the Bridge -shooter 
a dy look, and said— Most men, I’ve been told, master, wear a disguise 
of some sort all through tHek lives, although they wear no mn*>k8 ; and 
keep tMMr true feelings bid from the Avorld, by clothing them in a thick 
veiloffalke words.*’ 

“ Heyday !*’ eisedaimed the merchant ; “ why, Flora, you surely have 
been studying philosophy of the old Avoman, your aunt, oh ?” 

There's many an old woman,** replied FIola, “a better philosopher 
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than you men, and can sco mt3jli qmcker through a mHlstone, than any 
of the proud lords of the creat\fi can ; common sense and a quick eye, 
make the best phifosophor, whether in man or maid, did or young:- * 

“ Well," replied the merchant, laughing, as I know you pofuseaa both 
those ^at requisitps, in an eminent degree, and as my is only 
quick in detecting a rogue when he would |^ve me a yard for ajft. ell of broad- 
cloth, and as 1 have but just sufficient common sense to know that 
honesty is the best policy, 1 think the most philosophical tiling I can do, 
will be, instead of continuing a combat in which I know I shall be beaten, 
to cry you mercy, my petticoat philosopher, and go to sleep ; an art in 
which I am a great proficient." 

As the rest of the family retired. Flora and the Bridge-shooter made 
an excuse, something about wishing to put the place a little in oi-der 
before they went to rest, and then, l^ing alone, the two drew their seats 
up close to the bright wood fire, that was sparkling and cracking joyously 
upon the hearth, and began to discuss matters both private ana public, 
not only as regarded themselves, but, also, such as pertained to those 
around them. The first subject upon which they both appeared equally 
anxious to enter, was tliat in which Lcrue held a most conspicuous 
place. ' 

“ Oh, you men, you men I" said Flora, shaking her head at the Bridge- 
shooter, and then letting her eyes fall sadly upon the hearth, as if in 
deep reflection ; ^^heigho, heigho, heigho ! — you're all alike — ^you're all 
alike — I’m afraid, you’re all alike!" and dovtrn went her eyes a second 
time. ^ 

The Bridge-shooter for a moment looked quite amazed, for he could 
sot guess why she should shake her head at klm> Sr why 'she should say 
se was like every other man, when she had so often toM him, that in 
her eyes, no other man in the world was ever like him. So, not knowing 
exactly what to say, he allowed his arm to creep gently round her waist, 
which act she seemed to be*perfectly unconscious of, and then taking 
one of her hands in his, let his eyes fall in the same direction as hers, 
and remained silent. Presently, they .both leant slowly forward, their 
two heads nearly touchfii^, they mutually inspected something lying 
amongst the burnt embers upon the health ; . again rising — ^'^It 

certainly is," said Flote. ' ^ 

I was thinking so inysel^^ replied &e Bridge-shooter, and down 
went their heads again for a second examination. 

Flora, possessing, ds she certainly did, a very pretty, little foot, natu- 
rally employed the said pretty litue foot-to poke about the ashes, and 
the Bridge-shooter as naturally caught hold of the pretty' little foot with 
his hand, to prevent her bummg herself ; having placed this pretty little 
foot quite out of danger, he caught up riie cause of their wonder, but it 
proving rather hot, he let it go again, observing tMt a fool would have 
burnt Us fingers having m^e this assertion, bis pride would not allow 
him to confess how much his own smarted. Taking an old-fashioned pair 
of tongs, which, by-the-by, were new fiishioned then, he’ lifted the 
glittering prize upon the table. 

“ I could have sworn it was," stud Flora. 

And so could I," rejoined the Bridge-shooter. 
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It Bporkled i(o/* continued she* 

** That's what made me notice it at fiirr ./* replied he« 

Then both again putting their heads close together, and their noses 
almost upon the object that lay before them— Why, it's a costly jewel !" 
exclaimed Flora, taking up the magnificent bauble ; ,when after examin- 
ing it for scarcely a moment, her teeth began to chatter in her head, and 
seizing William's arm with a strong, but tjembling grasp, she pushed 
away the jewel With, her other hand, and muttered, in a subdued tone, 
^^she said we should hear more of him anon*" 

Who said so?" enquired the Bridge-shooter, quite alarmed at Flora's 
strange manner ; and whom mean you by him V* 

Your mother said ii,^' replied Inora, her eyes riveted upon the 
jewel ; your mother forewarned you, and by Atm, die meant—" 
The murdered knight !" ddm^ in William ; but what has that 
trinket to do with him?" 

«« 'Twas his," replied Flore ; I should have remembered it amongst a 
thousand. It was I who clasp^ it round the neck of our Mistress Alyce, 
on the fatal day when I first guessed at the knight's false intentions. 
But how could it have come here, and in yon fire too?” 

** If it be really the same," sud the Bridge-shooter, “ it would, I 
suppose, be uncharitable for us to imagine, that ftnm where he may now 
be, fire was the only agent he had a*, his command to send it by. But 
you must be mistaken. Flora — I'm sure you must. Why, it is years since 
you saw the real one, and then only for a dey." 

But there were circumstances," replied Flora, “ circumstances which 
arose from out that sparkling gem, that caused too many a heart to 
ache, for us soon to forget the cause ; that is the same, I am assured, or 
it is a false semblance sent by the spirits of good or evil, for purposes, as 
yet to us unknown." 

The instant they allowed the idea of supernatural interference in 
the business and remembered tliat the original owner had met with a 
bloody death, and then knowing the strange manner in which it had 
suddenly been revealed to them in the fiames, fear took possession of 
both their hearts; they involuntarily clung together, the Bridge- 
shooter flattering himself that it was merely to support, and give courage 
to Flora ; but in truth he was entirely subdued for the moment^ by the 
almost universal superstition oiT the times. 

Fear we believe to be the most powerful and universal of all human 
feelings; no one is exempt from it— no one can withstand its power: 
the gentle lover, the iBfteel-clad warrior, can be alike subdued by fear. 
What was it that made our kings crawl grovelling in the dust, to hold 
the stirrup, or to kiss the dirt from off the feet of some proud apgry Pope, 
but fear ? They feared, poor simple souls, that he would shut the gates 
of heaven against them, or open the gates of fire and thrust them in : 
this, will be said, was supeaitition ; but what is superstition but the 
child of fear, and the most promising child of all his progeny? the 
strongest sinews of the strongest man, are but as threads of gloss, if 
touched by fear’s all powerful hand. Its mode of action is like that of 
the electric fluid — ^invbible ; but its effects, too, are like that— resistless. 

They stood for a time, neither liking to confess that they feoied to 
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move, gazing upon the bauble % theA both took a atealthy glance around 
the room, as though they half8dl|pected the murdered kpight lay lurking 
in some dark comer jpeeping at &em, and ready to^sti^ up, if they 
dared to touch the mystic talisman, when the Bridge*8hooter*s .eye feU 
upon a book, now becoming rather general in dwellings in Engkndr^it 
was the Bible ; he pointed^ to it, and Floi^ who waoscatcely move ad« 
Tanced in her state of refb^uation, than' wai the poor Bridge-ahooter, 
started towards U, as a sure refuge against all evil spirits. She opened 
it half-way, and placed it as a sort of roof over the sparkliib jewel So 
satisfied were they now of thmr own aa^ty, that Flora amsost smiled 
at her former app^ensions. 

I think we are now secure from all j^osts or hobgoblins,'* she said ; 

but still the mysterious appearance of that brooch, in such a place as the 
cottage on the Heath, and coming in such a way, surrounded by flames, 
is very perplexing. I almost begin to suspect, Wflliam, that the Witch ot 
Houndsditch, alfhough she is your mother, and may be mine one of these 
days, is more of a witch than our unbeUeving presumptuous minds have 
hitherto.been willing to acknowledge.** 

Oh !** said Willh|^ in a most reassured tone of voice, as though 
the bare mention of his mazier as a^itch, had at once dispelled from 
his mind all ideas of witchcraft ; oh I if she has anything to do with 
it, believe me, we shall not be long hi finding out the secret, and finding 
it out too, to be anything but supematural." He peeped beneath the 
book — lt*8 there safe enough,*' he said ; ^^^d to show you liow little 
1 think of mother*8 witdieries, see here, I’m no longer afraid to 
touch it.** 

Saying this, he lifted the book mth his left hand, and took up the 
brooch with his right, exclaiming—-** If thou be an imp of Satan come 
in the form of a diamond, and many an imp of Satan has come in that 
shape, this book will protect me ; but if thou be a real diamond—" 
Saying this he looked at it very closeljr, and suddenly changing his tone, 
said—** And upon my life, Flora, it is uncommonly like a one— 
isn't it V* 

Flora, finding no harm had come to William, and not hearing any 
strange noises, such as moans and groans, or sobs or sighs, confessed it 
was; and further stated her still stronger belief, that that superb diamond 
was the very same, and no friry gem, whi6h Hortpn said he had found, 
but which really had been placed in his hands by Sir Filbut Fussy. 
The question now came«*-what should . they do with it ? It might bring 
up painful recollections to their master, were thejr to show it to him, and 
still more "psunful memories should Alyce see it. So for the present, 
they detenyined to let Edward Osborne alone know of the treasure they 
had found, and then to act a(»o^ng to his advice. 

The mention of Edward's uailfe, at once turned ihrir tfanughts into a 
different channel, so not feeling sleepy, and both having a great deal to 
say about him, and others in connexion with him, they once more drew 
their seats to the fire, and placing two or three extra logs of wood upon 
g, began a very cosy little chat. There was one curious circumstance, 
scarcely perhaps worth the mentioning, but yet we will name it, and 
that was, that whenever the Bridge-shooter found himself alone near 
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Flora^ his ami iflways got round lier wkist ; perhaps this is natural to 
lovei*s ; if so, we have no wish that eitV^r of them should be deemed un* 
natural — unkind Sve know they were not ; so we will let them sit just 
as they list, and merely relate what they said, without impertinently 
noticing what they did. ^ 

“ By-the-by,” observed the Bridge-sliooter, ‘‘ what were you thinking 
of, Floi*a, when you just now said — ^ Oh| these men, these men !* and 
shook your head at me 

“ Thinking of," replied his fair companion; ‘‘ thinking of? why, of 
you, and all the resl of your deceitful sex ; particularly of that masque- 
rader, that pretended young painter. Master Lerue, or rather Lord Talbot : 
how we are to act for the best in this affair, puzzles me vastly. It is 
quite evident that Master Edwaid had no suspicion that the humble 
artist was one of the first nobles of our land ; and it's my present opinion 
that we had better still leave him in ignorance ; what think you V* 

Now as William always thought exactly as Flora did, the question was 
quite superfluous on her part, for she already knew his answer before he 
gave it ; and as she had anticipated, he replied — Why, Flora, upon 
//iis subject I tliink exactly as you do : were we to tell all wc know 
to the merchant, he would be mig^ity wrath at the trick played off upon 
him and his ; the more so, because he ivould be without the power to 
vsent the insult ; if w'e divulge thft secret to Dame Alyce, it will drive 
nor half frantic, from alarm for the ^safety of her child ; and for more 
reasons than one, our youxg mistress had better know nothing about it ; 

and as to Edward — whe w !" and the Bridge>shooter gave a long 

whistle ; heavens ! that would end his business in a twinkling. 
Already has ttiis Lerue put the match pretty near to a hidden train, 
reaching to st magazine stuffed with combustibles, that Itas long been 
lying in Edward's heart ; a step more, and the explosion would be awliil. 
No, no, let us wait, and, as mother beautifully exprasses it, Met us see 
liow the cot jumps,' before we move in this business," 

But are you sure ?" said Flora, as if still half doubting, are you 
quite sure, that sweet Mistress Anne has at bust found a way to the 
tender part of his stony heart ?" 

“ Sure," replied the other, “more than sure, Where's that scrap 
of paper I g^ve you ? loolj at that ; what further proof could any 
reasonable being want?" 

While he was speaking, Flora drew from her bosom the piece of paper 
the Bridge-sliooter had given her in their ramble home, and which she in- 
tended to place under her pillow that night, in hope of calling up a “ Dream 
of Love." 

“ Look at it," said WHliam ; “ don't you see it's poeti;y — ^poetry ? 
When a child begins to write poetry, il^ay be because he has been 
a poet, but when a man begins to senbble rhymes, depend upon it he 
has suddenly found a pen mftde out of one of Cupid's feathers. Read it 
Flora — read it ; and then judge for yourself whether or not Master 
Edward is'^not uncommonly tar gone." 

Flora, after smoothing the paper with her hand upon her knee, began to 
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THE DR^AM OP LOVE. 

^ 1 . 

The dream of Love, that evcctest dream 
That e’er can haunt the midnight hour r 
The j'oiing maid’s hope, the poet’s themOf 
The sleeper’s bliss, the magic power 
That to the ver>ftul imparts 
A thrill forgotten never more ; 

For, oh 1 it brings to youthful hearts 
A feeling they ne’er felt before. 

Then of all dreams from realms above. 

Give mo the dream, the dream of Tiove ! 

IL 

And that sweet dream was mine to-night. 

When, oh ! how kind the looked, then sighed, 

And vowed — oh, rapture of delight ! 

That soon, yes, soon she’d be my bride. 

But then it seemed she false became, 

And I was scorned, and loved no more, 

But why still weep such fancied shame ? 

The wrong is gone — the dream once o’er. 

Then of all dreams from retlms above, 

Give me the dream, the dream of Love ! 

• 

“ Well, what think you now V* enquired the Bridge-shooter ; ** I say^ 
what think you now , . . 

“ Think,” replied Flora, still looking at the lines, “ why, I think if that 
he wrote this, his case is perfectly desperate — ^iTaith I do, perfectly des- 
perate ; and you imagine the cause of his sudden affliction, is our sweet 
young mistress ?" , 

“ Can there be a doubt,” replied the other, “ after what we saw to- 
night ? Did -you ever see a dog chained up, watching another at liberty 
and enjoying a delicate banquet, that looked more savagely envious than 
did poor Edward, as he eyed the gay Lerue devouring the sweet smiles of 
Anne ? I don’t believe he has yet quite made a confident of even himself; 
but love is a disease that will burst out somewhere or other, in spite of 
all our care : he'll be obliged to tell her yet : 1 wonder what shell say 
when ho does." 

“ Just what I said to you,” said Flora, 'don't be a fool !' She'll per- 
haps put it in different words, but that’s what she'll mean ; for, alas! I lour 
me, that on her part, she has thought as little of Edward, ns Edward 
has hitherto appeared to do of her. If ever they should fall really in love 
with one another, I wonder what the merchant would say ; he's rather 
high in his potions ; and sliould the intentions of tliis Lord Talbot prove 
more honest than I suspect th^|||^ he, would he, or would she^ have 
courage to say him nay ?” 

“ If I were Master Edward,” said the Bsidge-shootcr, “ I’d be before 
band with him, I know ; for he ought to remember that at that little 
shop called a young lady's heart, it's generally, ‘ first come fi»t served 
and if he could only take all her stock of love off her hands, the next 
comer might go elsewhere tor what he wanted. Is there no way we 
could bring it about ? Couldn't you abuse him dreadfully to her ; find 
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out all sorts of pretended faults ; it'o a seldom-failing method of making 
young people discover all kinds of vii^^Cs." 

“I think the lK,st thing we can do/* observed Flora, giving herself a 
slight shake, is to find out our way to rest ; for' if we continue to talk 
in tliis way, it will Ibe morning before we say good night. I’m very 
tired, bi^t I have a thousand things to say, about thtf Cripple and Eolinc, 
and I know not what ; blit for to-night, William, fare thee well !'* 

What elsf they said, or did, we do not feel bound to record, further 
than to say that the Bndge-^shooter as he ascended to his room, muttered 
something to hims^ about— He'd not stand it much longer; and if 
she liked him she ought to mainy him ; and that in the morning he would 
come to some fixed determination upon the subject — ^that he would !’* 

Flora having carefully plai^ the song beneath her pillow, fell into a 
delightful dream of Love, and in it she iweied she saw Master Hewet in 
his barge on the Thames, divined as Lord Mayor ; and what appeared 
still grander in her eyes, there stood William, magnificently attired in 
coat-and-badge, as Master of the Lord Mayor's barge. She always 
regarded herself as a most fatal di*eamer ; time will shew whether or not 
her dream of this night became verified. 

We must now fora moment glan^eiido another apartment of the cottage, 
that belonging to Edward Osl^me ; he had been sitting before the fire, 
exactly over the very spot where Flora and the Bridge-shooter had been 
conversing so long in the room below ; and as they were thinking how 
they could bring about a love affair between Psbomaand the lovely Anne, 
he was racking his mind to find out an escape from the snare he believed 
he had constructed to catch himself— “ >^y have I now," he said, 
opened my eyes to all those matchless charms, against which I have 
for years, nay, from her infancy, kept my heart from the know- 
ledge of their excellence, by closing my soul’s eyes. Is it love? is it 
envy ? What is it that I reel now eating away my very mind ? Do what 
I will ; say what I will ; think what I will ; still there is the one 
impulse to actioa— the one prompter of my words — ^the one engrossing 
spirit of my every thought — and that one is Anne. Why have I never 
allowed such thoughts to invade my mind before ? Was she less fair 
l)cfore that upstart Lerue discovered her angelic grace ? was she less kind 

before he no — I cannot bear the thought that she has been kind to him. 

She was always so to me ; but then I vidued not that kindness, because 
I was fool enough to wait until a stranger should school me in the 
knowledge of its inestimable worth ; and now, like the spendthrift who 
has squandered away all that might have brought him happiness for a 
whole life, 1 feel, when perhaps it is too late, the bitter wretchedness of 
my self-wrought poverty. Am I deformed, unsightly, a fool, an idiot ? 
It is no great stretch of vanity to 8a||J’m none of these : then why 
should not I have entered the lists, at least as much courage to 
combat for the prize as others will do, and, alas ! I fear, that one has 
already done. I watched them both ; his were the Icolre of a well- 
practised, seldom-resisted profligate ; he is one who has the courage to 
ask ; and to such, I fear me much, few are found who have the courage 
to deny. If then to ask is to have, why have my eyes never yet learned 
the beggar’s trade ?" 
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Saying this, he turned his glan<fe upon a mirror, lAit more quickly 
turned away again, such a wofi^feilure had he made, in an attempt to 
look as laiiguishingly as he fancied he had seen Lerue do, when gazing at 
the lovely Anne. , 

‘'“No," he said, practice may make deceit still more deceitful, but 
never can make truth more true ; and yet I feel, deatl as these orbs are 
within their hollow graves, ope glance from hers would kindle them to 
life ; and were but licr heart to shine from out her eyes, oh, with what 
rapture would this poor heart fly through my own to meet it !’* 

Had Osborne gazed upon himself at that moment, *lie would have had 
no cause to have doubted his power of throwing his soul into his face. 
He had so wrought upon his own feelings, that he fancied tor a moment 
that Anne was really near him, and heard the empassioned words he ut- 
tered. For lier own peace of mind, unless she could willingly reciprocate his 
feelings, perhaps it was as well she was not there, for tew tender hearts 
can resist true enthusiasm, at least, until reflection, with its icy hand 
witlidraws the dazzling medium, through which such hearts have viewed 
the magic scene- 

Poor Edward looked around the room ; every object he there saw 
lowered him one more step from the Exalted pinnacle on which, for an 
instant, he had set his thoughts. There stood his little bed half uncovered, 
inviting liim to repose ; tliere an icy ledger, bidding him turn over a new 
h af, and think of business ; the too, began to wane and flicker. 
But dare we tell his last act of weakness, ere lie sought repose ? — we will, 
for it was frought with kindness, if not with wdsdom. The reader is 
aware, from a former visit to Osborne's sleeping-room, that there was 
hut a plight partition between his own and Anne's donniUry. He knew 
her bed stood close against it— we almost blush to tell the^ simple fancy 
of his heart — but after a fervent prayer for her lie no longer to himself 
atto!n[»tcd 16 deny he loved, he kissed the panel near which he knew Jier 
head was lying. AVhetlier it were truth, or more imagination, we know 
not, ])Ut he himself arose enraptured, for in his fancy that kiss had been 
answered by a sigh. Trifle as this was, it caused him to fall i.iLo a 
liappior, far happier state of repose than he had ci.joyed for nights and 
nights before. 

Had the charm which Flora placed uqder her jwn pillow an effect 
universal ? It seemed so ; for not an inmate of iudt dwelling but 
upon this particular night enjoyed a Dream of Love ! • Alyce, the gentle 
Alyce, in sleep's resistless spell, was once again in youth, the loved, adored 
young bride of the handsome merchant of the Bridge. She fancied her- 
self, as we luive described her to have been in tlic earliest chapter of our 
romance, standing at the casement, viewing the passing maypole ; and 
once more felt the blushes suifiMie her face, as when the morris dancers 
had singled her out as beauty's queen : again she saw the admiring crowds 
gazing upon the infant beauty of her child f but vrhat seemed more than 
all to hor, was the gentle pressure of a loving husband's arm, as it 
supported licr, and the kind, but proud smile with which that husband 
gazi'd upon his soul's idol, licraelf, his own sweet Alyce ; hers was 
indeed a Dream of Love. 

Koline's visions were but the continuatiou of her daily dream ; for all 
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who live in blMdness, must ever livo in dreams, at least regarding 
thing*] mc'iterial. Imagination had bmlt 'fti idol in her heart unalterable : 
age had no powe/ to wither the roses she had pictured in his check ; 
caio could not blanch H with his ashy hand. What first she pictured, still 
to tlic last she saw ; if seeing with the mind can be called sight. 

At the same hiur of ijight, the Cripple and herself had dreamt of 
night’s same hour, which made them one ; and theirs was a Dream of 
Love. t 

Poor Flora never ^reamt of anything but love ; nor did her swain, her 
ow n sweet William ; therefore theirs, forsooth, must have been Dreams 
of Love. 

But what did lovely Anne dream of that night ? First, she dreamt 
of her mother, and her, wo know, she loved ; next of her sire, and no 
lo\e was lacking there; her vision now seemed wandering far and wide, 
o’er heath and dale, o’er copse and glade ; but see, ’tis resting now upon 
a poor old man, seated by a little cliild ; he kisses it, and seems to love 
it for its helplessness ; its face is like a mirror in which she sees her own — 
the child has vanished — and now the old man’s head she feels is resting 
upon her breast ; her arms are round his neck ; she loves liim for the 
lo\a he gave to her, when none wSro near to love her but himself. Tn 
truth, youth turns to age, but in her dream, age turned to youth. She 
saw a kind of lists, arrayed as if for a jousting ; and many a gallant youth 
was there, smiling, and full of hope Lords were there, and decked in 
gaudy )'ri<le ; the game to play was running at the ring. Around and 
round they pranced, but none could yet carry away the ring upon his 
lance ; one had an unlucky fall, and when his helmet was removed, slio 
saw the features of Leruc. On went the game, the worsted knight for- 
gotten ; but still none ever caught the ring ; when presently a youth, 
but humble in attire, scorned as if risen from the earth ; for no announc*^- 
luent had there been of his approach ; he came modestly to try his po^ver < f 
eye, and steadiness of aim. Gently, at first ho took the space around, but 
suddenly, as if he had seen the prize he was to strive for, he put spins to 
lii^ steed, and soon was passing all competitors. Observing, with a smile, 
the awkward failures his opponents made, he thrust his hand into his 
brcMst, and drawing forth his heart, placed it on his lancc, and Ibiis 
uddly armed, at the next rounil, bore oif the ring in triumph. Bui wluit 
sitmed strangest to Anne, of all this strange dream, was that the piizc 
so many aimed at was nothing but her own fair hand, which now she 
saw start up where late the ring had been. She trembled in her 
.sleep : who could the victor lie? The helmet was removed— :7thc winner 
of her hand was — Edwartl Osborne. She heaved a deep-drawn sigh, ana 
then awoke; was that the sigh he really heard? And 'vas not hers 
a aruaUi of love ? "" 
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CHAPTER XXIX.. 


And liavo well fonnden liy ex^cfi'ence^ 

That draiiftics be eignilications. 

Aa well of joy, aa tHbulntiona, 

That folk cnduren in thia life present. 

There needetli make of thia no argument. 

Chaucer. 

There are few people, be they never so wise, who have not one time or 
another suffered their better sense to be led captive for awliile, by the 
recollections of a dream, and many a day has been rendered one of 
sadness or of joy. by the waking mind still clinging to tlie visio»i of the 
previous night. This was voiy powerfully exemplified in the case of the 
lovely Anne. She smiled at her own folly, as she called it, for thinking 
a second time of the nonsense of a dream ; but strange to say, the mor<! 
she endeavoured to banish the recollection from her mind, the more tc'- 
iiaciously w'oiild her thoughts hold dh to the forbidden theme. It was 
vciy od<l, hut it was very true, that on tlie morrow, while all else wi've 
recounting some portions of their slifeping reveries, Anno alone was silent ; 
}jcrh»ps she believed her own wild fancy of the midnight hour too absurd’ 
to l.>c related ; bo that ns it* might, she certiftnly did not once touch uijnn 
the subject. 

AVcll,” said Flora, “people may talk as they like about drcanls, but 
Tvo known many and many a one come true ; and I tiopc mine may ; 
and then Master Hewet will be Lord Mayor of London t(^vn, and I shall 
see AVilliara, there, as gay as a robin r^ breast, with scarlet coat and 
glittering badge, lording it over the twenty rowers of the golden barge.” 

“ And if ever I be Lord Mayor,” replied Hewet, “ Wiliiaiii shall assu- 
redly be my head bargeman, and shoot me don't start, iny Alyce di ar, 

but shoot me he shall, not through the brain, but tlirougli the Jlridge, 
just to prove he has not forgotten liis old trade.” 

The merchant laughed heartily at his own miserable attempt at a joke, 
and all present for the moment seemed happy. No, there were two wlio 
although they compelled themselves to smile, did it so badly that it had 
better been left undone ; these were Anne and Osborne. Flora, who was 
in a rather teazing humour, observing Edward's melanclioly look, said — 
“ Why, Master Edward, you really seem still in a dream ; if so, let us 
hope it is ‘ tke dream of Love^ that sweetest dream^ that ever haunts Ue 
midnight hour /” 

Before half a dozen words had been pronounced, poor Osborne's face 
was all on fire. Why, those were the very words he had been repeating 
to himself half the live-long night ; and words, too, that he believed he hail 
himself written. Had he done as many a would-be poet ha% done before, 
taken another’s thoughts, while thinking them his own ? 

Flora saw the confusion she had caused in Edward's mind, and cruelly 
pursued her sudden mischievous fancy — “ Yes,” she said, “what a 
beautiful old song that is ; it’s very old, but that makes it not less to be 
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admired.” Every time she used the word old, a new blush came upon 
Edward's face. Tlic Bridge-shooter, made horrible contortions by 
winking, and oth>;r little secret hints to Flora, to desist, but all to no 
purpose ; on she would go— “ I’ll repeat the whole of it, although I have 
not heard it for many a year/" Saying this, and not waiting for consent 
from any one, she wont through the entire of Edward's iirst poetical 
effusion. 

As she caipe to the last line, he could bear it no longer, so starting up 
left the room ; he hurried to his own ; he seized his writing-case, and 
nearly broke the lock in his anxiety to open it. He became more and 
more perplexed, for there he found his treasure safe in its hiding-place — 
Well,” he said, is it possible that my memory should be so good as 
to retain another's words, and yet so bad as to forget they were another's ? 
It cannot be ; and yet she repeated every word, every syllable as 1 have 
set it down here on this paper now before me.” Again locking the case, 
he once more descended to the lower room, determined to take the first 
opportunity of solving the mystery, by speaking openly upon the subject 
when he should find Flora alone. 

It had been settled on the previous night, that the merchant and the 
Bridge-shooter should return to London in the morning, leaving Edward 
at the cottage, to attend upon his former friend, the Cripple, who for 
certain reasons was to be kept out of *sight, until matters should be more 
matured. , 

Osborne was delighted mth the arrangement, for as yet he had not 
been made acquainted with all the strange causes that had brought the 
Cripple once more to England, and had placed him beneath the roof of 
him the Cripple^had formerly held in detestation. 

As the merchant intended to go by water, it was settled that Anne 
should accompany her father as far as the Ferry, being anxious to hear 
tidings of her young suffering friend, for as yet she knew not of Lillia's 
death. 

As Osborne was to go with them, in order to escort her home again, 
the Cripple, who was as anxious to tell Edward all that had befallen him 
and his adored Eoline, as Edward was to hear the tale, determined to 
stroll along with them. 

“Wonders will never ceasjp, Master Edward,” said the Cripple, 
“never, never ! You must have been strangely surprised to have found 
the Cripple of the Bridge-gate-tower a guest of Master Hewet— were you 
not ?” 

“ That I ^vas surprised to see you at the Cottage of the, Heath, I 
cannot deny,” replied young Osborne ; but that you should one day 
become the merchant's guest, I never expected would surprise mo ; for 1 
knew his goodness and your good sense, and that time would remove 
whatever prejudices you had unjustly— for I was sure it would prove 
unjust — built up in your mind Against him ; but what first brought about 
the change ?” 

“ An angel," replied the Cripple, “ a chfld of earth, but with a mind 
rf heaven — Eoline.” 

“As you yourself have broached the subject,” said Osborne ; “ tell me, 
Willy, what was your first cause of hatred to the merchant ?” 
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This misshapen trunk,'* replied \he Cripple, looking down upon his 
own deformity ; << this, and a falls’s and a motlier's death. I believed 
I owed all three to him ; and all I panted for was the fevenge of placing 
his head upon the Bridge-gate-tower. Often used l^to picture to myself, 
when goaded to madness by the insult and mockery of the crowd, how I 
would one day laugh, as I danced around the withering head of him who 
had caused my wrongs. 1 then a monsteiTin mind as well as form, 
until the ray of Heaven shed its softening light upon my darkened soul, 
brought to it by the gentlest heart that ever beat within a mortal's 
breast. The moment 1 found a thing to lovo me, 1 Vas another being. 
What cared 1 for other's beauties ! 1 was beloved — ^what else would I be ? 
From that moment one third of my hatred of Master Hewet found its 
grave. My deformities I had forgiven, for in spite of them I* was 
beloved*' 

“ But what mean you, Willy," enquired Osborne, “ by laying to the 
merchant's charge your difference in form to other men ?" 

It were a sad talc, and a long, did I tell you all ; but, to the end 
at once, and then you'll quickly feel why I should have held the mer- 
chant in such hate. The fiends who blasphemously called themselves 
the preachers of Christ's mercies, condemned my father to the flames, 
because his conscience saw not with eyes like theirs : he had read — had 
felt that God asked for thoughts, ntt words ; that God demanded the 
prostration of our inward souls, n()^ the mere bending of our outward 
bodies ; that ho was to be propitiated by peniknee before himself, not by 
the intercession of some painted doll. For thoughts like these, he was 
condemned — for words like those he suffered. 1 see in your looks the 
question you would ask — I'll answer it unasked. I was^ever taught by 
the poor demented being 1 called my mother, that merchant Hewet was 
the sole cause of our undoing. I know the error now, but of that anon ; 
you cannot guess why I should lay at the merchant's door the cause of 
my deformity ? I'll tell you, why I did so. It was by those nearest to 
me believed, that from information given by William Hewet, then a 
mere boy, that my father was condemned for Heresy. Ha, ha ! ho, ho I 
he, he !" and the old malignant chuckling laugh, for once was again 
heard ; for once again his thoughts were carried back to the time, when 
his only solace lay in the contempt with ^which he tried to laugh at all 
his more favoured fellow creatures. Heresy, heresy !" and he repeated 
the word still more bitterly ; “ know you the meaning of the word, 
young Master Edward ? if not. I'll tell you. Heresy is in the not 
thinking qp those think who are in power ; gain but the power to 
punhhy and then all are heretics who think not like yourself. Oh ! 
power, power ! how wondrous religious does it make us in our own 
conceit ! Now mark the difference a few years have made ; my father 
was deemed to be a child of Satan, and to Satan's fiery home was sent, 
as they believed, through fire ; had he Btill lived he had now been 
almost worshiped as a saint, for he was truly good. All the arts that 
artful priests could bring to bear upon his health, his mind,* his human 
feelings, were employed to bend him to their will ; but all in vain : long 
was he kept in prison — starved — then tempted by all the promised luxuries 
that could tempt a starving man ; but still his firmness failed him not. 
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The last hope lo subdue him was my mother ; they iiad not long been 
married; she loved my father as hern life ; his life was naught to him, 
compared to the love he felt for her ; but his conviction in regard to the 
great Truth, was mightier than all his worldly hopes. Now came the 
last, the fatal scene. It was enacted in that place of fire, of torture^ and 
of blood, Smithfield. ^here stood the pulpit, from whicli naught but 
charity and peace to all mankind should ever flow, but now erected to 
sanction the^tortures of earthly flames, and to send to flames eternal, 
were it in the po^er of man to do so, the upright soul of one, who 
merely differed in outward form of worship of that God, whom he and 
his accusers both knelt before, and called all-merciful. When all else 
had.jailed to shake my poor father, in this dreadful moment of oartlily 
trial, what did the miscalled ho!y fiends do then ? they brought his 
wife, my mother soon to be, the idol of his heart, the bliss or anguish of 
his every thought —they brought her to him while fastened to the stake — 
they forced her on her knees to pray of him to safe his life, by renouncing, 
what they called his damning heresy^ and when this last, this horrid 
attempt to subdue affrighted nature, foiled, they placed a burning brand 
within her grasp, and then by force compelled the wife to fire the fatal 
pile, that was to consume in tortmes her heart's adored — ^licr husband. 
I have been told lliat at the first trial, the very foggots seemed, as by 
miracle, to refuse to bum ; but the’* monster who liad the welcome work 
in charge, soon subdued their obstinacy, by guiding licr hand to those 
substances the most inflairtinable ; the smolce ascended ; the flames at last 
burst forth ; and amidst the cries of agony of a dying father, and the 
shrieks of a mother maddened by her anguish, I was untimely born !" 

As the podt Cripple had advanced more and more in Iris dreadful 
narrative, slower had become his pace ; Edward and he were now alone, 
and as lie uttered the last words, he buried his head upon Osborne's 
slioulder and wept aloud. 

After he had somewhat recovered, he looked down upon his misshapen 
limbs, then turning to Edward, said— ‘‘ Could I look upon these defor- 
mities, without remembering the dreadful cause that brought such a 
monster upon earth. 1 had always been led to believe that the merchant 
had been the denouncer of my father, and by that denunciation the 
digger of a mother’s early grave. Every insult that an unfeeling worbl 
heaped upon me, engendered in my heart another drop of bitter gall, to 
poison my mind against Master Hewet. But I was wrong, as all are 
who foster hate. The merchant had never wronged me or mine ; this 
was by chance made clear to me by the Abbess of St. Clair.'' 

At the mention of the Abbess, Edward stopped the Cripple in his 
narration, to ask concerning her fate ; for strange to say, so full had his 
mind been upon other subjects, more near to his own heart, and so little 
had been the opportunities, as yet, of entering fully into the strang.^ 
cause of the Cripple's sudden and unexpected appearance in England, 
that hitherto her name had not been mentioned ; but now it led to all 
that Osborne had still to learn. 

It appeared that when Spikely had been found amongst the dead, and 
had been, as the reader is aware, taken to the dwelling of the Cripple, 
he had, when he believed himself upon the point of death, made a con- 
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iession to the Abbess, of things of gteat importance to Voline : amongst 
others he divulged, but this hJ^did more out of hate towards Horton, 
than from a wish to sc^ve the wronged, that Horton kad stolen the do- 
cuments that alone could prove the rights of Eojiiie, whatever they 
might be. ^ 

‘‘And, think of our surprise," said the Cripple, “to discover, 
concealed in the very mattresi^ vpon which we Had conveyed Eoline to the 
ship, years ago, the treasure which the Abbess alone. knew ^le value of, 
and which she had believed was for ever lost. Who the wounded soldier 
was, ho never would disclose, or how he came to thd knowledge which 
was of such worth to us. The instant he had recovered sufhciently to 
h ave liis couch, he departed from our house, and since that time we 
never heard more concerning him." 

“ Then it is to prosecute Eoline’s claim," enquired Edivard, “ that 
lias brought you here ? but who and what is she then ? She was always 
regarded as a poor orphan, kept at the convent out of charity." 

Before the Cripple could reply, they heard a great shouting, from a 
ciowd assembled in the little market-place, for they had now entered the 
town. 

“ What is the matter ?" enquired Ae merchant, of one of the by - 
stanriors. 

“ Oh, no great matter,” replied tfte man ; “ only Master Dlazc, the 
sinitii, going to sell a beggar ; that is^ if such a fool can bo found as to buy 
sucli a lump of useless lumlier ; why, he's t»o old for anything but to 
eat." This the man said very loud, as if to depreciate the value of the 
article. “ Why there is such a crowd, do ye see, is because this is the 
first beggar that has been sold since the passing of the ac4 ; there won’t 
be many beggars soon, but thereTl be lots of slaves." Then, 4n a whisper, 
he said, “ I -mean to buy him if I can." 

“ T’hen you want to prove there is one fool great enough to buy such 
a lump of useless lumber ?" said the Bridge-shooter. 

“ All ! but I want him for a fancy of my own," replied the fellow. 
“ You see, my master, I*m a man of impulse — and so is my wife — that 
is, I mean, slie’s a woman of impulse ; and when I’m cross, and when 
shti’s cross, we both feel that we must bang somebody. Now, if I bang 
hor, she hangs me in return, and that’s a game at which I’m sure to 
lose — or rather win — if getting more than I give, is to be called winning ; 
so you Sec, my master, as the law allows us to beat our slaves if tliey 
won’t work, and as I'm sure he can'f work, it struck me that Iie’d be 
just the thivg, as a sort of off-let to our ill humours, and will enable us 

to live as lovingly together as — as but here he comes, and now for 

the lim." • 

As the fellow said this, he started off nearer to the spot where a sort of 
large table had been placed, and upon which the smith, the wortiiy 
Master Blaze, immediately mounted, attended by the same official whom 
Gsbonie had seen before in the smithy. 

This official, or tip-staff, read in a loud voice, the new act-2-“ Statute 
I, Edward VI., c. 3, laying great emphasis upon the words, which em- 
powered the master to bequeath, let out for hire, or give the service 
of their slaves to any person whomsoever, upon such conditions, and for 
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such term of yerrs, as the said persons be adjudged to them for slaves, 
after the like sort and manner as they,rinay do of any other of their 
move.able goods od chattels." 

The legal document having been read, Master Blaze began a long 
speech about the wonderful qualities of the human being he had to sell, 
“ industry, willin^Jness, and never-to-be-subdued strength,” were but the 
faintest of the brilliant virtues possessed by the worthy creature he had 
to offer to their notice. On run his tongue, till the bystanders began to 
shew symptoms of weariness, and, in fact, called loudly to see the lot. 
When the bondsman did appear, a roar of laughter ensued, for instead of 
looking upon a perfect Hercules in strength — an Adonis in beauty, the 
crowd beheld the same poor old man whom Osborne had saved from ill- 
usage, by a large bribe to the smith. 

Anne, who until that moment had not looked towards the disgusting 
scene, now raised her eyes, and suddenly clinging to her father s arnu 
exclaimed— Gracious Heavens! *tis the poor old man ! — father, father, 
•tisher 

Whom mean you, child ?” enquired the merchant, not comprehend- 
ing why she could be thus suddenly moved. 

'Tis he, 1 say ! 'tis, *tis he I” she repeated, still more agitated than 
before. 

“ I know him not,” said the merenant. 

** But I do,” rei)lied Anne, and thep, as if half choking to find words to 
explain her meaning, she exclaimed— 'tis the — ^the — old devil /” for 
that one instant her whole mind had flown back to her childhood's miseries. 
She saw before her the only being who had made those miseries endurable ; 
she would have^prang forward to have embraced her never-to-be-forgotten 
saviour, had not the merchant held her back. 

“ Hush," whispered her father ; “be calm ; all will be well yet,” 

What a strange mixture of bewildring thought now flew through 
Anne's excited mind, as she gazed upon the poor old man, mounting 
upon the platform ; the last few years had seemed to add an age to his 
former venerable mien. His locks were thinner, and whiter too ; his 
steps were far more tottering than they were, when last she had seen 
him turning away, as she lay concealed in the Tyboum Tree, and had 
then heard his feeble voice calling upon Heaven to bless her. Not an in- 
cident of that miserable eventful portion of her life, but now stood before 
her mind in all the vivid colouring of a frightful dream. 

The merchant himself could not resist a powerful emotion, that seemed 
to fly from his very heart into his throat. He, too, was in his mind looking 
upon a scene of years gone by ; that scene of bliss, wherein he beheld 
liis long-lost child, as by a miracle, restored to liis longing arms. The 
very words he had then uttered, upon hearing that to this poor old man 
he had owed the restoration of his child, now flew to his tongue, and he 
once again exclaimed, “ God's blessing light on him ! he shall be happy, 
if wealth can make him so !” 

Pie whispered something into the ear of the Cripple, who, mixing with 
the crowd, approached very near to the platform, or rather heavy'^ table. 
For some time no bidding was offered, until the man to whom the mer- 
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chant and the Bridge-shooter had talked, appeared toithink the proper 
moment had arrived to secure J}Azgain, offered a hundred pence. 

The Cripple, to 4nne*B delight, now offered double. The crowd, 
seeing the strange figure of the last bidder, began tp jeer and laugh ; and 
one, more impudei^t than the rest, repeated his words, and then his 
limping gait ; upon which the. Cripple placed his irdh grasp behind the 
fellow's neck, and then, wit}r resistless force, Mnt him sprawling at full 
length amongst the crowd at the other side of tho -open sp^e about the 
platform. The laugh now was turned upon the discomfited jester, and 
then the sale proceeded. 

There were but two bidders— the man with the dreaded wife, and tho 
Cripple. The smith, seeing the determination of the Cripple to have the 
slave, gave a knowing wink to the first bidder, whom he knew right 
well ; and this being taken as it was intended, up ran the biddings, 
until the man, beginning to be fearful that he might have misunderstood 
the smith's wink, and thus be saddled with a bargain the wrong way, 
at last refused to bid on, and the Cripple thus became the purchaser. 

For what have you bought me ?** said the old man, as the Cripple 
took hold of the iron chain, which was attached to the ring around his 
neck ; for what have you bought nSe at this fearful price ? I'm old 
and weak — I can't work — I only wish to die.” 

** I've bought you for a lady's foy,” replied the Cripple, smiling, 

and for one who could, an' she i^ould, make a thousand better men 
then you or I her slaves ; and that you'll own, when you shidl see your 
mistress.” 

The Bridgc*shooter now advanced, bringing the merchant's purse. 

The money being paid— the receipt law&ly drawn out— and then a 
handful of small coin being thrown amongst the crowd, a scramble 
ensued, in .the midst of which the Cripple, unnoticed, bore away his 
purchase. 

The old man eyed with astonishment the Cripple as he led him away 
by the chain, as men were then accustomed to lead about the dancing 
bears ; but his astonishment was a thousand times augmented, when 
turning into a secluded spot, a lovely girl sprang forward, and throwing 
her arms around his neck, kissed mm with all the affection of a child. 
He held her from him, as if bewildered ; l\j9 gazed upon her lovely face ; 
he looked around as asking a solution of this dream-like scene ; but he 
Soon felt that no dream was there, when Anne exclaimed — Grand- 
father, grandfather, have you indeed foigotten little Anne, the child you 
loved — the^child you saved at Tyboume Tree? Look at me ! 1 am older 
now : altered I must be, since you know me not — altered in all, but 
in the feelings of gratitude towards you, the poor child's only friend !” 

“ Great Heaven !" he exclaimed, “ and have my prayers been heard ; 
aiid do my old eyes once again gaze upon the poor wronged thing, that 1 
so loved— so often prayed to see once mor^** 

“ 'Tis I, indeed, grandfather,” replied Anne ; and here stands my 
real father, him of whom I used to tell such tales about, wheif I thought 
AC was no father to poor Anne ; and here is Edward, too : you remember 
Edward. Oh, yes, you must remember him ; for don’t you recollect, I 
used to tell you how kind he had always been to me ; and had saved my 
39 
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life ; and — ^but jCn must retncmbet him ; and here is the Bridge-shooter, 

who taught Edward to swim, and thus V^»/eScue me ; and this is the 

I mean Willy of the Bridgo-gate-toWer^ that we used to talk about so 
much. 

The old lUan looked from ona to the other, as Anne pronounced their 
names, but sooihed Oomplftely lost ; thgi hxing his eyes intently upon 
her face, began to Oiattiine etefy feature— Yes, yes,” he at last ex- 
claimed, “ it ?s, it is the poor wronged child, the little Anne that 1 so 
loved !” 

It was soon explained to him why ho had been purchased ; and the 
ring was speedily removed from around his neck. 

The merchant now told him that for years he had been eildeavouring 
to discover the protector^ the saviour of his darling cliild ; and that 
having, as by a miracle, at last found him, he should no more want a 
protector, or a home. 

He was now placed under the care of the Cripple, to convey him up 
to the Cottage on the Heath. The merchant's atlairs compelling him to 
hasten to London, he, with the Bridge-shooter, hurried to the Ferry, as 
Anne, after taking a kind farewell of her newly-found old friend, placed 
her arm within that of Edward, and then, with a light step and a lighter 
heart, proceeded towards the little Itm. 

The joy she felt, at the discovery she had just made, was, alas ! of 
short duration, for the closed Ferry-house told her too plainly the tale 
of death. The people about the place infenned her, that from the mo- 
ment Lillia had died, her fath.er had not spoken a single word ; that tlic 
village doctor had ordered no one to disturb him in his sorrow ; and hud 
further stated that so powerfully had the shock acted upon his mind and 
frame, that Unless nature received some speedy relief, from a source 
beyond the power of earthly skill, the same grove would, in all proba- 
bility, close upon both the father and the child. 

Anne wept bitterly at hearing this sod account of her she bad loved witli 
a sister's love, the poor Lilly of the inn. — “ Oh, Edward!” she exclaimed, 
as they began slowly to retrace their steps towards their home, this 
world seems made up of disappointment and of sorrow; the few 
happy moments permitted to poor mortals, are even at their birth robbed 
of half their brighthessj from ..the too well-grounded fear, that ere they 
can be fairly siezed on, the dark cloud that is ever rolling in their wake, 
will overtake, and with its shadow dim all their promised lustre. How 
happy the discovery of my old grandfather, as I used to call him in my 
days of suffering, had now made me, but for this sad, sad eve^t I” ' 

Edward would willingly have given the sweet girl by his side some 
little consolation, if he could, but so full of melancholy was his own 
mind, that all he said rendered her still more wretched! 

“ Let us not hurry home, Edward,” said Anne, as they came to a rood 
that turned to the upper part of the heath ; ‘*for I would not carry my 
sadness th^re; and after a time 1 shall be more myself: let us stroll 
through this lovely lane, and do you tell me somethings anything, to 
change my present unhappy thoughts.” « 

“ I am but in a poor mood,” replied Osborne, ** to talk cheerfully, for 
iiiy whole thoughts are bent upon a subject, that inrhen you shall Icani 
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the end to which it leads, I thin^ you will own thati I have cause fof 
being unhappy.'* 

What cause ' can you have, Edward, that your sister knows 
not of?" , 

As she pronounced the word ««/«•, Osborne involuntarily bit his lip, 
and then pointedly replied— ‘‘ If a lister ba^ ever Ifeen kind, ever de- 
voted to a brother^ should not '^hat brother feel a bitter pang, if he found 
that fate had made it necessary tliat they should part for aver?" 

“What mean you, dear Edward?” exclaimed Anne, his words filling 
her with surprise \ “ surely, such a speech as that cannpt apply to us !” 

“ Alas, too truly, does it !" continued young Osborne, turning aside, 
not daring to hifpaelf to gaze upon hei*» while he revealed his in- 
tention. “Anne," ho said, “I have been long wishing to ask your 
advice — ^nay, not that — ^for when the mind is determined, it were useless 
to seek advice ; but I have wished to tell you the plans I haVe formed 
for my future life. Do not bp surprised at, nor fpr the present divulge 
to mortal, what I shall now tell you. Yon know the great interest 
your good father possesses abro^ amongst the merchants there. I have 
discovered that ere long the manager of the English Factory at Antwerp, 
will leave that station, and 'tis my Intention to solicit it, tlirough your 
father's means. It will be a hitter parting when I leave all I ever 
loved, to seek my fortune in a forej|fn land ; but, since my mind has 
taken a turn, unknown to all but myself, I feel it would prove, oli, far 
more bitter still, were I to remain ! Dp notn ask me the cause of this 
determination, for 1 will never breathe the secret to mortal car : do not 
attempt to persuade me to alter my fixed resolve ; it would but add 
another pang, without even shaking my now firmly-reotcd intention. 
When I do leave England-^it will be for ever." * 

So unlooked for was the revelation she had heq.rd, that for a meinent, 
the astonished girl could not utter a word ; and wlien she did slie scarcely 
know what slie said. 

“Oh, Edward, Edward!” at last she exclaimed; “were not your 
words too cruel for a jest, I would not, could not think you serious. 
Leave us ! your home ! your country ! opd for ever ! — ^impossible 1 What 
says my father to this wild, this unfeeling scheme ?" 

“As yet, ho knows not of my wishest” replied Edward, “and the 
only reason I have for doubting the wisdom of my plan, is the disincli- 
nation, the almost dread I liavo of disclosing it to him. He will ask my 
reasons, and he is the last on earth thpt 1 would reveal them to." 

“ lleveaj them, then, to ipe !’* ejaculated Anne, as she gazed implor 
ringly into his eyes, as though she would through them read the senvt 
of his inmost soul ; “ confide all your carps, all your sorrows to mo ; 
for I fear you have cams, and sorrows too, Edward, that we little 
dream of." 

“Whatever they may be, Anno," he*replied, “and I own J have 
troubles ; but they arc such, that none hut he that suffers breath their 
weight, can ever comprehend tlie pangs th^t they inflict." 

“ Then they are troubles of the mind," she replied, “ the weightiest 
of all to bear ; we have had a sad proof of this, but now." 

“ What mean you?” enquired Oshome. 
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“ You know, ^ear Edward, that unlik/^ you, / never keep a secret, at 
least from you, my brother.** Osborne |,foaned. The poor child Lillia, 
has died I fear — i&y, 1 am certain, from having allowed her mind to eat 
away her life. Youiig and innocent as she was, she had deceived herself, 
and loved.'* ^ , 

* And was rejected!** exclaimed Edward. 

“ No,*’ continued Anne ; “ but believing that she had betrayed her 
own afrectioin; to ond by whom her love was not returned, she drooped 
and died." 

Then she was too proud," said Edward, to ask the truth, and 
sought the grave, rather than hazard a rejection. She was right ; were 
1 to love, T would suffer a thousand deaths, before I would " 

“ Would what ?" said a very pretty voice close to his ear. 

Both be and Anne started at the sound, and were then greeted by a 
laugh from Flora, who was looking at them, from one of the windows of 
the ruins of the chapel, near which they were now passing. 

** 1 hope I’ve not disturbed you," said she, for really so absorbed did 
you both appear with each other's conversation, that, had I not known 
that freezing Master Edward, ^and chilly Mistress Anne, hod been 
chiselled out of stone, I should really have believed I had been gazing 
upon two living lovers — stone did J say ! I ought to have said ice, for 
ice is colder than stone ; and yet that would have been a bad comparison, 
for ice will melt in time, and ruU away ; therefore, ice and lovers are not 
so unlike as one would at ftrst believe — are*'they 7" 

Both Anne and her companion attempted to smile, but failed ; so Flora 
thinking it a bad time to jest further, told them that Dame Alyce and 
the lovely Eoline were in the ruins. Osborne felt rather relieved at the 
interruption 'which had broken off a conversation that he began to fear, 
would lead him to betray his secret to her, of all others he would have 
concealed it from. “ No !’’ thought he, “ where there is no hope there 
should be silence ; if he had been so mad as to allow himself to look upon 
Anne with other than a brother’s eyes, he deserved to pay the penalty 
his own folly had brought upon him ; it was evident to him that Anne's 
feelings were very different to what his own had lately become, but in- 
dependent of her lock of that wannest of all affections, love, there appeared 
to him a barrier quite as insurmountable as her coldness — that was his 
belief in the merchant's proud notions with regard to the future settle- 
ment of his daughter ; so that the more he reflected upon the subject, the 
more necessary did it appear to him that he should not delay one un- 
necessary moment in flying from .the enchantment in which he had 
suddenly found himself ; an enchantment — that with hope, would have 
made this world to him an earthly paradise, but without that sweetest 
food of love, it was a spell of endless torture." 

When they had joined A^yce and Eoline, they had much to say, first 
obout the death of poor Lillia, the news of which shocked Alyce greatly ; 
then concerning the strange discovery of the old man, to whom Anne 
had really owed her restoration to her home and adoring parents. Alyce 
hearing that by that time he would be at the cottage, hastened away 
with Eoline and Edward, leaving Anne and Flora to follow them. As 
they strolled home, Flora made several attempts to be sprightly, hoping 
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by these means to cheer up her youAg mistress; but all Jier efforts proved 
unavailing, so that long before )]iey reached the cottage, the two had 
become perfectly silent. Was Anne ruminating upon^^e uncertainty of 
human life, exemplified in the unlooked-for death ,of her sweet young 
friend Lillia ; or were her thoughts suddenly turned into a rapid channel, 
which until that da^ she knew not had existence, and even now dreamt 
not from whence it flowed, to what smootU or troubled sea it might 
carry har away ? . ^ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


If 80 were, that I might 
Have all his treasure to myself alone, 

There is no man that liveth under the throne 
Of Qod, that should live so merry as I. 

Chaucer. 

It was a dark and dreary night, and the hand of time was already point- 
ing to the midnight hour, when in a miserable room, in one of the most 
miserable dwellings in the most miserable part of London, two persons 
might be seen sitting in deep converse by a single flickering lamp, whose 
vitality seemed to possess but a feeble hold upon the impure liquid that 
was intended to feed and chqrish itt One o| the speakers was a man 
well dressed, and of soldier-like bearing; — over the high back of the 
chair upon which he sat, hung his military cloak ; he was well armed, 
and before him on the table lay a large pistol. His companion was very 
meanly dressed; haggard, and worn by toil and deprai^ty, were her 
features, which had evidently been handsome in the days of their youth. 
Her eye was still bright, and from it flashed the light of firmness and 
determination. — The man was Horton— his companion, the wretch Nan, 
of the monster show. 

“If what you say be sooth, exclaimed Nan, “then my many 
troubles begin to end : while he lived, poor indeed was my chance of 
peace ; he was one who never remembered a friend — ^nor ever forgot a 
foe. And you are sure he is dead ?" she again enquired. 

“ Sure,” replied Horton—” I saw him with my own eyes expire on 
the field of battle.” 

Horton did not think it necessary to acquaint Spikely's wife with the 
care he himself had taken to assist his former iriend out of this world. 

“ That lie should die in blood,” said Nan, “is but what 1 had always 
expected ; but a soldier’s death should not have been for him: the hang- 
man’s knife, not the warrior’s sword, should have shed his blood, when 
half dead from hanging. I had always promised him to be witliin sight 
on that day ; but if he's dead, why, there's an end. But are you sure?” 
she again repeated, as still doubting that such joyful news could really 
be true. • 

“ Not only did I see him fall,” said Horton, “ but saw the body cast 
upon the heap of dead ready for burial : he must be strong indeed if lie 
can lift up the load of death and earth beneath which he lies, to come 
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mid scave you njore. How often it' has struck me, Nanny (you see I 
still remcnibor the old name 1 used tc you by when a nnue babe), 
yos, Nanny, it hcis often struck me tliat cei*tain spirits, or people, or 
whatever you like to call them, are destined from* birth to work together, 
wliether for good or evil; whpn I say together, J mean not hand in hand, 
but all their acts,* words, deeds, or thoughts, though 'perhaps the actoi-s be 
a thousand miles apart, itre still by some mysterious link united — a single 
word at times, uttered at the Antipodes, will prove that link, qfid bring 
together, not' the people, but their thoughts and deeds, and from that word 
new deeds and thoughts will take their spring, still keeping, as it were, 
the whole in concert though apart : who could have thought, when my 
father ill used the little girl, the pretty Nancy, and turned her adrift 
upon a heartless world, that that very act would one day bring about 
his own son’s fortune, and by that means he a reward to her for all her 
wrongs ; so be assured, Naniiy,” and he looked as kindly at her as his 
nature would allow, “ thfl,t whatever fortune you bring to me, shall by 
you Avith me lie shared.** 

“ ril take care of that,’* was the unexpected reply, ‘‘ Fve known "the 
world too long to trust to ftiir words and! soft looks ; if you get it, I get 
it, or it is gotten by neither of usr'* 

All fair and straight as it should be,” said lloi'ton, “ when a bargain 
is struck between a man and his dear old ni^rse: eli, Nanny? So now tell 
mo all.** ^ 

“ When you have givei\ me the Cond I. will; in law, I fancy, words 
that can be seen^ bind faster than those that can be heard — sounds die 
away, and are easily forgotten — but ink stains deep, and can always re- 
vive short memories. 1*11 not be hard, and, as the amount in all cannot 
bo now discovered, T*ll take one <iuarter of the whole, be it what it may.” 

Horton looked rather blank for a moment, for he found, what he had 
before suspected, that in his old nurse he had at least an equal, if not 
more, than his match. Feeling that to be shilly-shally now, would cost 
him more than he could gain by it, he appeared to enter at once honestly 
into her proposal. “ Where is the ink, Nanny,” he said, “ that stains 
‘ 0 deeply? not that my memory would require a reviver with regard to 
any promises made to you.” 

It’s close at hand,’* she .replied, at the same time rising, and opening 
the shattered door of a cupboard ; from a shelf inside she brought forth an 
old broken wine glass, the stem of which was forced into a bung by way 
Ilf stand ; in this was some ink. A new pen, and a sheet of white 
paper, she jAlaccd by its side before Horton. 

“ I can write while you talk, Nanny,” said Horton, holding up tlie 
pen to the ftickering lamp, as if to see that the nibs Avere q|[iiaT, but in 
reality to gain time, and thus obtain os much information as possible, 
hoping that he might yet learn all without binding himself to a sort of 
partnership. »■ 

Nan never deigned to utter a word, or move a muscle. Horton 
glanced at* her immovable features and stone-like form more than once ; 
then, as if conscious of his own inability to move a rock, began to 
write. On ran his hand, but Nan moved not. At last he exclaimed — 
“ *Tis done !** Without saying a word, she quietly took the paper from 
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the table, and carefully perusilig it, placed it again 4upon the table. 
‘‘ Right, quite right," she sai J, Kdlimb of Satan could not have worded 
it more binding . » 

“ Well, then,*' replied Horton, ‘‘ if you are satisfied, all is concluded. 
So now, dear Nannv, relate all 1* would have yod tell." 

“ A deed, is a de^," said Nan, “ whether it^has twd names or four at- 
tached to it ; but lawyei-s believe this simple fact ; so we must 

have witnesses to make it binding." • » 

Nan stamped her foot thrice upon the floor, wheii^ to Horton's asto- 
nishment, in walked two of the most ill-lookihg fellows he had ever seen 
— and Horton had seen a few. The one was our former tiiciid, Ugly 
Tom — ^the other, our alrtiost-as-well-knoWn intimate, the “ walkin;,; 
gentleman” of the show, Master Walking-stick, the tall noseless son ol 
the deceased giant — tlie long-since-berepved husband of Sarali, the ban - 
dy-leggcd tight-ropo dancel*. 

As actors, be their sphei*e of action ever so huiiible, always possess, 
whether from nature or front art, a rather superior carriage wlicn they 
choose, the present porformcra entered, and, though ruffians in look, sa- 
luted Horton courteously. This made him lift Jiis hand from the pis- 
tol, upon wliich he had placed it, ahd raising his cap, salute tlicrn. 
They appeared perfectly to understand why they had been called ; for 
upon Nan pointing to the paper, tmd* Horton passing his pen again over 
his signature, they both stepped forwards and having made their marks 
X> <!•, without a word, retired. * 

As Nan doubled up the paper and placed it in a cupboard (not the 
one from which she had taken the ink, but one that was well barred and 
nailed with iron), she said, I called the beys,” — now Die boys weiv^ 
the one about six feet, the other nearer eight feet in heigftt — not. so 
much to witness your signature — ^for that, would you cheat me, would ho 
of little value — but to shew you that I aih here 'midst friends; and 
such, that did you attempt to play me false, would let your throat know 
that a toTigucless mouth might be made below your ' chin. Think of 
this, and keep your bond." 

“ Where we have honest thoughts," said Horton, attempting to assume 
an easy air, “ wo . fear little Rom the punishment of those who only 
punish our misdeeds ; so, fedr me not." 

“ 1 never feared but one man in my life," replied Nan, “ and ho 
would make a devil fear — but you say he is dead, so lot that pa.^^:. 
And now what would you leam ?” 

What you alone can tell," replied Horton. “ Who, and wliut am T ? 
— for I am not what I seem to be. Wlio^ and what is Eoliiie ? — for 
she is not wifiat she seems." 

“ 111 both surmises you arc right. The world believes her a pcnniles:?, 
sightless orphan — ^you believe her to be jour sister. The world and 
you are wrong." 

Not niy sister !" exclaimed Horton. . 

“ No !" replied Nan. “ No blood of hers and yours ever flowed in 
the same channel. Don't dash out my brains," she continued, half 
laughing, yet still evincing fear, when I humble the pride of Master 
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Horton, the woyld-be heir of Horten of Henley— when I tell him his 
rightful father was a thief—my sister^^fs his mother/' 

As she said this, involunt^y she drew herself back further from 
Horton, who, starting to his feet, cost on her a look that would have 
blasted if it could, as he exclaimed, ‘^^hou liest, hell cat ! 1 came not 
here for fooleries like these, but to seek truth, and tllrough the truth find 
fortune/' * 

“And if you be. wise," she coolly replied, “in me you have found 
them both. Sit quietly and listen ; fools only rave, and wisdom itself 
turns foolish when but of temper so sit, and coolly listen." 

Horton again seated himself ; but by the workings of his features, 
and the bitings of his lips, it was not difficult to read, that in his mind 
she had opened a page not easy to be digested, if even imderstood. 

“ To make all clear to you, 1 must relate matters of an early date, 
even before your birth. The man you always thought to be your fa- 
ther, Andrew Horton, who, from dissipation, died an old young man, 
had from early, youth lived one unaltered course of deep, though secret 
depravity. Woman was his prey. My sister was one of his many 
victims. Of my own wrongs I will not speak. Tempted by a i^m of 
money, one of the Birds o^the Clink married my sister— you are their 
child." 

Horton again bit his lips and fro timed, but held his peace. 

“ Some time before this, (the r<^al cause why he gave the bribe, 
was to rid himself of my « sister,) he wedded with a girl lowly of birth, 
but beautiful in face. 1 too was reckoned handsome then, and for my 
beauty, I suppose, had been retained : at all events I was still beneath 
Jiis roof, when his wife bore to him a son ; at the same moment you 
^ere bom ; and then it was that the idea entered my mind, what a glo- 
rious revenge it would be, to change the children, and make the thief's 
son Horton's heir, and bring up Horton's son midst thieves! The 
thought was scarcely formed before it was fulfilled. Horton's real son 
grew up a lovely boy, effeminate but beautiful. An old man, who must 
have been of great wealth, took a liking to him, and, for an enormous 
sum, bought him of your mother, promising to make him his heir. Who 
the old man was, and what became of the boy, 1 have never been able 
to learn. All I know is, they went abroad, and now perchance are 
both dead. You grew up a wayward boy ; the blood of your real father 
was in your veins, and made you what you are. She whom you called 
your mother had another child, a girl, bom in sorrow, for Horton was a 
brute, and drove his wife almost to madness. I have known her weep 
until she lost all power of sight— whether this could have influenced the 
fate of her child that was still unborn, 1 know not ; but when it came 
into the world it was blind— totally blind : that child was Eoline." 

“ But how came she in the convent of the Minories ?" said Horton ; 
“ and how knew the Abbess that she was my father's child ? or the 
man I called my father, if it be really as you say." 

“ That'T cannot answer," said Nan ; “ that knowledge is not mine to 
give ; but that Eoline and the child of Horton were one, 1 did ; for my 
sister, taking a religious fit, became one of the poor Clares ; and when 
she died, as she did soon after she had entered^ I saw the blind gid 
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there, and knew her : she had 6een lost before I Trtia driven from his 
roof, and I gloried in knowing Rf Tor, strange to say, the only thing he ever 
seemed to really love was that blind child : his wife^iad long before fled 
from him, and, it is believed, destroyed herself; •Wo must meet again, 
for I am worn out ^to-night, and there is much yet to tell, ere our plan 
can be brought to bear : give me some mone^ and then leave me/* 

Horton, who would hav» Wrnt all at once if he could, but knowing 
the being he had to deal with, felt it would bft usele* to press her 
further, placed a puirse upon the table, appointed another meeting, 
and then taking up the pistol, left the wretched apartment. Nan held 
the nearly-exhausted lamp over the stairs to enable Horton to find his 
way down to the outer door. The two men he had seen above were 
there, who, without speaking, led him to the end of the alley, whero they 
left him to pursue his way along the more open street. 

“ If Avhat she say be true,” he muttered to himself, “ I am not the 
heir to Horton: no one but ourselves knows that secret; how then would 
my claim stand were she dead ? Should I gain more by her evidence upon 
other points, or safety by her death ? for if she please she can at once 
upset all my claim to the wealth of thj old wretch I used to call my father: 
and yet I cannot do without her; she alone can prove the death of Eoline, 
and of the Abbess too ; but I'll network my broin upon this point until 
I have hoard all she can divulge. ‘ The son of a thief!' I could have 
brained her when she said it. Ifr I bflt accomplish my end, her reward 
shall be ample, but not such as she would Have : no, no; her knowledge 
is too valuable to be left at her own disposal ; but with her I can easily 
settle when the fit time shall come.” Tilled with thoughts like these he 
pursued his way to his own abode. ^ 

The reader may easily imagine how completely Anne's mind was torn 
by conflicting emotions ; the strange reappearance of the Cripple with 
Eoline had added no little to her causes of serious thought : the fate ol 
her sweet young friend, Lillia, gave a blow to her heart alniost insuj)- 
portable, for'she felt that, however imiocently on her part, still she was 
to a degree a participator in the cause of her untimely death. Then came 
the old man, the only friend of her cluldhood's wretdied days, to tear up 
from the hidden stores of her memory, all the recollections -of those inci- 
dents of her early life, that slie would have wished to have been blotted 
out of her remembrance for ever; but even all these varied feelings 
seemed as nought compared to the painful sensation* that Osborne's de- 
termination to quit England had given rise to. 

So completely occupied had every one at the cottage been, from one 
cause or another, that Anne and Osborne had not fbr several days been 
again alone. Anne became every hour more and more abstracted; her 
greatest pleasure was to be alone, or with her poor old friend, who had 
been at once settled in a cottage of the fargi, where, for hours and hours, 
would the two talk over their past miseries, and of thei# future hopes. 
When they spoke of the future, Anne invariably became sad„and would, 
as quickly as possible, fly back to her days of suffering, as being to her 
less painful than the anticipation of those that might yet come. One- 
night, as Flora was attending upon her, previous to her retiring to rest, 
she became so buried in her own thoughts that Flora could bear it no 
iO 
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longer; 00 let loofce to her powers of sp^h, and they were pretty strong 
ones, she started off at full speed, touchl*!^ upon every subject she could 
think of as likely to intei'est atid rouse her young mistress* 

Only think of theat,** said she, after having galloped along for some 
time upon the same theme, '^only think of tW| oh! it’s true, for 
William heard it in the ci^, from a quarter that must know the truth ; 
and then you know your mother will be a real !ady. How fine it will sound, 
won’t it? to hear merchant Hcwet called ^my Lord,’ and dame Alycc, 
* my Lady what q pity a Lord Mayor is not a Lord Mayor always— 
it takes away half one’s delight to think that at the end of a year, my 
Lord isn't my Lord ; but the King always, William says, knights the 
Lord Mayors ; so you know * Sir William Hewet’ won’t sound so very 
bad— will it?" 

“What are you talking about?” said Anne, having just caught the 
last few words. 

“ What about ?" replied Flora ; “why haven’t you heard all I've been 
telling you, that very soon, so William says, your fhther, my honoured 
master, will be a grand Lord Mayor ; and won’t he look handsome when 
he rides along in my Lord Mayor’^show ? But, oh dear I oh lor’ I" 

“ Are you ill ?’’ exclaimed Anne, anxiously. 

“Oh my I" continued Flora, “ol^dcar! if Master Hewet is a Lord 
Mayor, I shall become a piisoiier for the rest of my life." 

“ AVhttt nonsense are you talking of Flora ?" said Antic. “ WJmt 
mean you by a prisoner ?" ' ■ 

“ Why, you must know that I have promised, that when master be- 
comes Lord Mayor, William shall become my lord and master : Williiini 
is so dreadfully impatient." 

Flora continued to chatter about her master’s probable grandeur that 
was to come ; but Anne paid little attention to her ; so the poor girl 
having failed in her endeavour to cheer her young mistress, by degrees her- 
self became sadder and sadder^ when at last, heaving a sigh, she said, “ I 
hope to Heaven what William'says about master Edward may not be true." 

“ lildward 1" ejaculated Anne, “ what of Edward ?" 

“ Oh !*’ replied Flora, in a very sorrowful tone, “ he has told William 
that he intends leaving u's, and quitting England for ever." 

“ He has told me so too," ‘ said Anne, in a tone more sorrowful than 
the other ; “ and ever since he did so, 1 have never been able to think of 
anything else : what can it mean ? Leave us^leave his home-^leave all 
he declared he loved 1" . 

“ Oh, these men," replied Flora, ** are such strange unaccountable 
creatures, that they seldom, if ever know themselves what their actions 
mean I And die has become so melancholy lately, and so thoughtful, and 
so pale, and he’s always sighing." Anne heaved a si^. “ Yes, just 
like that," said Flora ; 1 do^^’t thinks if he should go away, that he wiL 

livelong." * , 

“ Merciful Heaven !" exclaimed Anne, “ what makes you say that ?" 

“ Because I think he will destroy himself. 1 often hear him, when 
he doesn't know that I do hear him, ask himself what - there is in this 
iife worth living for ? and then he laughs ; but it is such a melancholy 
laugh ; and then walks about ; and, in fact, acts like a madman." 
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If what you say bo true,” oUerved Anne, “ tlicre must be some gou.| 
cause forsiicli strange conduct. 

“ Oh, there’s plenty of cause,” said Flora, in a 4ono of voice that 
seemed to imply she could tell a good deal more if she were asked ; she 
waited, but Anne spoke not ; so as Flora had now detennined to speak 
out, she repeated the sentence, Oh, tliere's plenty oY cause.” 

Would that I knew weoe^to look for it 1” replied Anne. 

“ Look for it ?” observed the other, in a rather pert manner, you 
need not look far.” ^ 

“ Not look far ?” exclaimed Anne, enquiringly ; and pray where 
should I look?” ' ^ 

In that glass,” said the other, and there you’ll see the cause ; and 
quite cause enough, to my thinking.” 

“ I see my own fece there,” said Anne. 

And that is the cause, and the only cause. Oh, my dear young mis- 
tress, it’s no use mincing matters any longer*— Edward Osborne is 
dying — yes dying of love for you.” 

“ For me !” exclaimed Anne, turning deadly pale ; that he loVos me 
is nothing new, nor is my love for him a novelty, but it has ever been 
the simple love of a brotlier and a sister.” 

“ Yes, and so he thought,” sai^J Flora, “ until that Master Leruc 
opened his eyes ; Til tell you something about him, too, one of those 
days.” • • 

Lcruo I” exclaimed Anife ; but what em he have to do with it ?” 
He has had everything to do with it, and has done it all, anil I am 
very glad he has, for now we know the truth. Oh, that jealousy! that*s 
the tiling for bringing out love. If Alyce \ aughan hadSiover looked at 
in}' Williain, I don’t think I should have ever looked at him myself ; but 
tlie moment I thought it possible that that minx could take him away, 
1 couldn’t stand tliat, so I took lum away instead. It has been just the 
same with Master Edward ; while he could come and see you, and talk to 
you. and know that no other good-looking fellow came near you, oh ! then 
it was all comfortable enough— then it was all brotherly love, doy’seo; 
but the moment he found a hno handaomib young man, and wo must all 
own that Master Leruo is handsome enough to make even Edward trem- 
ble in such a case — ^yes, the moment Leruc shot the ruffian through tlie 
head, it shot through the mind of Master Edwai'd, tliat, perchance, the 
next aim he might take, would be at something rather more tender than 
an old robber : that shot was the cause of Edward’s wounded heart, and 
if something is not done to heal it, he’ll die." 

But what can be done ?” enquired Anne, quite innocently. 

What tan be done ? I’ll tell you : you see,’ it is said that ‘ liko cures 
like for instance, a burnt iinger^is cured, by holding it to the fire ; now 
if this is true in one thing, it may be trge in another ; so, if Master 
Edward’s heart has been wounded by love, why, let love be the plaster, 
and do you put it on.” " , 

You aro now talking like a mad girl, Florae” replied Anne, at the 
same tin^ endeavouring to look rather angry ; but as young ladies have 
never yet been known to look really so, on account of being told that a . 
young man is in love with them, it seemed to Flora, that anger had for 
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once put on a most lovely expression ; you ore talking like a mad gir 
— ^indeed you are ; for supposing dear jilivard, dear brother Edward, were 
really hurt in ti e Avay you say, it is not becoming in the physician 
to thrust himself forward, and offer a prescription unasked. Indeed, 
indeed Flora," she went on, but at every word, the Ipvely smile and rosy 
tint that had for a momept adorned her cheek, faded away, and by the 
end of her speech she h^ sunk into a p^fect sadness, indeed you are 
wrong ; Edward has never by word, or look, or deed, betrayed to me that 
feelings different tq, those we felt for each other in childhood, had taken 
poBsessijOn of his heart." 

^‘Ch, dear! oh, dear ! oh, dear I” interrupted Flora, “you young 
ladies arc uncommonly dull of apprehension, or dreadful hypocrites. 
Can eyes speak — and do they ever speak ? Can sighs tell tales — and do 
they ever tell tales ? Indeed they do, and sometimes such as are not 
quite true either. Can words — and do words, that are intcndfcd for 
crossness, sometimes betray their speaker, and show that kindness, nay, 
love, was at the bottom of the feeling which prompted them. All this would 
opjdy to Master Edward, and yet you tell me he has never, by word, 
look, or deed, told you that he loves you. But I have anotlier proof, if 
another proof wore wanting, and ‘one that no one would be bold enough 
to qufcotion -look here As she said this, she took from a sort of pocket 
a sheet of paper, which she unfolded, and held up by the two corners, 
as a flag of triumpli. “ Did ever a young man, and does ever a young 
man, ^Vl•ite poetry if he isn't in love I The ihing*8 impossible 1 for I have 
been told that there never was a line of poetry written Worth the read- 
ing, that had not been penned with the hope to gain the praise of some 
lair maid— read that." 

Anne took'the paper, and read — T ub Drbam of Love. 

“ Why this," she said, “ is the old song you read to us before." 

“ 1 called it an old one, just to vex and perplex the young poet ; but 
it is a right down new ditty, and Edw’ard is the author." 

She then told Anne how it came into her possession, and then Anne 
read it, and Anne admired it ; and then Flora began to find all sorts of 
faults with it ; and then Flora' said that liaving shewn it to her young 
mistress, she might as well burn it. And Anne thought so too, but 
forgot to give up possession of it ; but kept it in. her hand on her lap, 
and started off quite lively upon a very different subject, and en>re(l 
into all sorts of plans for making her poor old friend at the faim happy ; 
and then she sent Flora down to the parlour to sec that all was safe, for 
she really thought she heard a strange noise there. ^ 

As Flora heard Ho strange noise^ she at once went down without the 
least alarm. i 

The moment she was gone, Anne looked upon the song with one of 
her sweetest smiles ; and dare we tell Vhat she then did ? — she kissed 
it, and then carefully, but quickly folding it, placed it in her bosom, 
just as Flora returned. 

The first thing Flora noticed to herself, as she entered, was the disap- 
pearance of the paper ; but being a woman herself, she gave a 'tolerable 
shrewd guess what its fate had been, so said nothing. 

Anne had not talked so rapidly as she now did, for no one knew when ; 
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and Flora feeling certain that she had put the spark to •the right train, 
took the first opportunity of bMding her lovely young mistress, good 
night, and left the room. As she did so, she said t(v herself — “ They 
shall be married, I'm determined.” • 

Anne now being free from observation, let loose to her moat hidden 
feelings. — “ Why have I been thus blind so lon^ ?” shd exclaimed ; “ he 
loves me, but believes I loveiA)t him : and do 1 ? 1 am asking myself 
a dangerous question. What if I answer — no. Then he will quit \i8 for 
ever, and will, when absent, soon forget me. Forget me ! I could not 
bear him to do that ; but if I love hin*i not, why should 1 v/iah f Ins 
remembrance.” 

She again drew forth the paper, and once more read the song — “ And 
that Flora, too,” she said, ‘‘to abuse these lines: I thought she had 
better taste. 1 can find no fault in them — none. If a now affection, or, 
pcriiaps one, hut newly made manifest to me, had not sprung up within iuy 
Ih iivt, wliy has that heart been so miserably sad ever since the hour he 
talked of parting from me ? Let me try myself by supposing that he wi‘re 
really gone, really gone for ever, what would my feelings be tuen She 
waited not long for the answer, for the question had burst open the flood- 
gjilos of her heart ; the hitherto pent ujf stream of pure affection rushed to 
her eyes, and thence escaped in a violent flood of tears ; all th“ effo^-tsshe 
nuulo to slay them seemed but to add new waters to the -burtai.is of 
her lieart. She buried her head indier fair hands, as they held the son^, 
which was soon nearly obRtorated by the •sweetest stream that ever 
hallowed a poet's verse. 

She had remained some time lost in Hhought, when she murmered — 
“ 1 know it — I know 1 love him now!” and as she saidfthis she kissea 
the >vriting ; just as she had done so, she was startled by Ifer door open- 
ing gently, and Flora entering. 

“ Hush !*' said Flora, placing her finger on her lip ; “ hush ! I’m sure I 
heard it !” 

“ Heard what ?” enquired Anne, in the same fearful subdued lone, for 
Flora's manner had suddenly alarmed her. 

“ The sound of voices in the grounds behind the house,” said Flora. 
“ Shall I arouse Edward and the Cripple, for 1 feel certain tliere is soii\e 
danger near at hand? It was not a passing sound, as of late- wayfarers 
journeying over the Heath, but a kind of subdued murmur, as of persons 
secretly plotting close to the house. 1 had heard nothing until, by ac- 
cident, I had extinguished my light. If there are robbers, they have 
been waiting until they are sure all have retired to rest.” 

“ Talk not of robbers. Flora ; it cannot be : your* fears have deceived 
your cars.* We will first be certain, at all events, before we alarm 
others. Place the lamp out of sight in yonder cupboard, and I will descend 
with you, and learn the truth.” ^ 

Neitlicr Anne nor Flora were wanting incourage^ but as they quitted 
the room on tiptoe, and in darkness, they could not prevent f, trembling 
seizing upon them ; as they went along a gallery the moon shone 
lirightly? which greatly reassured them, and they approached the case- 
ment ; all was still in that direction ; the fields and hedges seemed 
clothed in silver, so brightly did the moon light up the scene. They 
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now Jescendc(l*thfi stairs with firnior slops, for botli worn l»y dogrcos 
becoming more and more ossumd all was well ; they listened at 
every door, that bd towards the outside of the dwelling, but all was still ; 
there was but one more place to examine — the kitchen : this opened on a 
sort of farm-yard, and was now in perfect darkness ; t]\ey lifted the latch 
of the door ; air was still ; they entered ; when suddenly, without 
speaking a word, they seized each otherVbands, and stood petrihed ; for 
now there np longer remained a doubt. They heard a strange^ low, 
peculiar sound, as of something placed against the outer door, which 
seemed to be turning, and turning, but very slowly and carefully, as 
though to cause as little noise as possible ; in another moment a blow 
came against the door, as the part that had been worked upon had given 
way ; something was now withdmwn, and now they plainly saw a 
round hole in the door ; and then the same sort of sound was repeated 
at a little distance from the hole. 

Not a moment was to be lost ; as quickly as their trembling 
limbs would bear them, they hastened. Flora to arouse Edward — Anne 
to awaken the Cripple-of-the-Bridge. 

It was some little time before either of the sleepers could bo made 
conscious that danger was at handi as soon as tliis was made clear to them, 
a few moments more and they came forth, bearing all the arms they could 
muster. What was to be done? Hora was sure, she said, “that there 
were numbers of assailants, for -wheu shc first heard them, it was not the 
sound of a single voice, but rather the murmuring of miiUy/* llesistaiiei', 
undersuchcircumstanc.es, seemed hopeless, but still neither Willy-of-tlic 
Bridge nor Edward were men to give in witliout a struggle : wliat 
would they not then have given at that moment, for the aid of William 
and the mcrotiant ? At first, it seemed impossible that they could even 
alarm the people of the farm, until Anne proposed, nay insisted, upon 
making the trial herself; the direct road lay acrosF the yard wlieroin tlie 
robbers were, therefore that way was impossible ; but it struck her that 
by leaving the house by the front, and then going round creeping along 
beneath the hedges, she might by chance attain her end, and bring, 
although but scanty aid, yet, siidicient to do some good, and enable 
them to hold out until the farm servants might call in other assis- 
tance. Willingly would Edward, or the Cripple, have undertaken this 
perilous affair, but they felt, too truly, that all hope lay in their remain- 
ing where they wei*e. Cautiously did Anno now leave tho dwelling — 
lliey ivatchcd her steal along, until a turning hid her from tlicir siglit ; 
then the Cripple, with Edward, stole to tho kitchen, through the door 
of which they now perceived several holes all close together. 

“ Shall I fire through the door ?” said Edward, in a whisf sr. 

“ Not yet,'* replied the Cripple ; “ the few shots wo can fire must take 
effect, or we are lost : when that piece of the door is removed, you Will 
see an arm pushed through to undo the fastenings — take a sure aim, and 
one, at least, will bite the dust.'* 

Scarcely had the Cripple uttered these wordi, when the piece of the door 
was broken away, nnd an arm did appear— one flash, and a horrid cry 
told how truly Edward had taken his aim ; this done, the robbers hear- 
ing the report, and 6nding, by ono of their fellows falling dead. 
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that gecrecy was now of little use, Ihouted^ and muttoring the vilest 
execrations against^ all within|»t>egau to batter at the door with 
heavy beams of wood ; -strong as the door was, it was qyident that a few 
moments would sufiico for its destruction ; there was no hope now of 
escape by the front, for they heard a voice calling aloud to surround the 
house, and not let even a rat escape alive. • 

I'hc uproar that ensued soott brought Alyce and the other females down 
in frightful alarm ; the door gave way, Edward and the Cripple fired upon 
liic robliors, and then retreated, followed by the assailants, the principal 
robber calling alpud to the fhgitives, and telling tlieni, “ that had they 
not hivd, and killed their men, tlioy should mcraly havo taken what 
they could get, and have left all lives safe, but now, that not one 
should escape to tell that night's tale.' Knowing there would be no time 
1o reload their pistols, they resen'^ed tlicir fire for the last extremity, and 
the Cripple having found his staff, laid more than one ruffian bleeding 
upon the ground. From room to roohi they fought with desperation ; 
Edward had flown to his own, and 'had aimed himself with a sword ; 
the screams and shouts wero frightfid ; despair had now seized upon even 
Die Cripple, who at one moment thought to fly to Koline, and with his own 
hand iukI her life, rather than let her Ml into the power of the wretclics 
who were calling out to fire the place. 

Who can picture the scene which &w ensued ; despair on one side, 
hriital triumph on the other ; the d^aded moment of conquest seemed 
already come, when the last Mnd of relief that could have entered into 
1 ho miml of either Edward or the Cripple, suddenly appeared in the shape 
of soldiers armed to the teeth ; but what caused in Flora's mind still 
gri‘ater surprise, was to see the soldiers led on by her owiwlear William. 

At the moment of their appearance, Edward, who had,* as we liave 
said, retired t6 his room and armed himself with a sword, was in the 
act of thrusting it into the heart of one of the robbers who had endea- 
voured to cut him down with an axe. As the man fell backwards 
down the stairs, the Bridge -shooter, who, having rescued Flora from the 
grasp of the head rabber, shot him dead. 

Tlio house was now filled with armed men, wounded and dying 
robbers, and women on their knePs, offering up thanks for their unlookcd- 
for preservation. The few thieves that i-emained were soon marched 
olf ; those that had escaped were being hotly pursued in various direc- 
tions over the Heath. What a different scene now began ! All the farm 
servants were busy, and laughing, and preparing all kinds of refresh- 
ments for tUeir deliverers. The cressets were stuck around the cottage^, 
as if for a triumphant illumination. So powerful had been the revul- 
sion of feelings from despair to joy, that no one appeared quite in their 
senses. Flora kept hugging William, till he felt quite ashamed of her ; 
but as others seemed as mad as she, it did not matter much at such a 
moment. At last, Edward, who hod been fo see to the comforts of their 
deliverers, having retunicd, enquired where Anne was ? Strange a-s it 
may seem, it had never occurred to any one that she was not there. 
Flora belilwed she was in her own room, doubtless offering up a prayer 
of thankfulness ; but Alyce, feeling aux'ous, hastened to the room, and 
found it empty. This caused serious fears. All were in a state of 
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bustle, and hu^ying here and th^re. Every nook in the place was ex- 
amined, but she was no where to her jcund. But what added still more 
to the strangen^s of her disappearance, wasj|he' circumstance of her 
not having seen or beard of at the farm. All ttot were questioned upon 
this point declared, that she had never been thete at all. Where could 
she be ? A dreadful thought struck upon Edward’s mind, that perhaps 
she hnd fallen' by. an. assassin’s hand, in a moment a new search was 
madsk: T)^ crossets were all siezed upon, and not finding her any 
wh^near.the eottage, different pEurties sallied forth over the Heath. 

* As U)^:old man of the show took up his staff, detenuined to aid in 
the seanft after , his benefiu^txess, the whole sce^ne.Yiear Tyboume Tree was 
recalled ‘foteibly to his mind. He looked oyer the. Hoath — the lights 
were moVing about in every direction, as^ thp dike had happened years 
ago, when Nan and her crew were seeking fbr Anne. .How fervently 
did he pray, that on this night, as on that, that he might be by Hea- 
ven selected to be ^ saviour of the lost child. On and on he trudged, 
not quickly, but full of hope, for he felt sure, that some good would come 
from his ^endeavours to save her, who had so recently saved him. 

' After walking a dong* time, he was surprised to see, within the ruins 
of the chapd, which he. had nealily reached, several lights, but he was 
sure they were not the lights carried by any of those seardring for the 
lost girl} for they n^veii not. 

He approaclied to:one of thu ruined windows, and looked in upon a 
strange and awful scene. < In the centm was a grave, and on each side 
of which was placed a < coffin ; the One was much ^mallei^ than the 
other, but both were covert in the sa^. .manner, and both weie very 
plain. Some^half dozen rujrtic-serving looking men stood by, who acted 
as real inouiuers, for their hbnest faces, many a tear upon them. At 
the head of the g^ve stood a man, reading, ftom a book, the si^icc of 
the dead in EngUsh ; he had no robej^'i or official vestments qpon ^n, 
but had a look of deep bnd earnest deybtion painted upon hipt counte- 
nance. . ‘ 

The old man seeing this, felt at oii^ the tru^, that this was .some 
Protestant funeral. He took from lus head his cap, and stood mption- 
less. The feeling came over him,: as if he were attending the last sad 
office of taking farewell, an ^tenial &rewe)l, of some dear .;&end. 

The ceremony was just ended } the larger, coffin too, was soon.dcposited 
in its endless home. As the smaller one was just b^g lifted over the 
aperture, the old laan was made to start, by hearing a violent crying 
came from one corner, of the ruins j. he turned his gaze that way, and 
saw a country lad in violent grief 9 who, as the coffin descended, exclaim- 
ed, Oh, my poor, young missus, 1 shall never see her. again, bless 
her ! I shall never see' her again — ^no, never, bless her I” 

The old man was greatly moved at this simple but heartfelt grief of 
the poor lad, so much so, thht, anxious as he was to aid in the search fbr 
Anne, he could not resist a feeling of curiosity to learn who had then 
gone to their home, and whose death could have caused such grief to 
the country lad. v 

When the grave had been filled up, the lad, leaving the ruins by one 
ude^ as the others quitted the place in an opposite direction, was follow'* 
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cd by the old man. — “ My godd boy," he said, “ you must have 
lost a friend that was verj^dear to you, to make you cry thus 
violently . 

“ Hoiy," replied tne boy, ** indeed I have ; ai^d you'd a cried too, if 
you'd a' know'd my young missus, bless her!” and the boy blubbered 
again louder than Uefore. • 

“ And who was your mi^eas ?" asked th^ old man. 

Young Missus Lillia, of the Ferry. Ho, ho.! dang; me, but you 
would a' cried too, had you'd known her^bless her ! and only to think 
that she should die, and her father should^ie, and Ml just when he had 
got a new name, and a great heap of money." 

“ A new name, and a hejip of money I and what was his new name, 
eh, my good lad ?” 

“ Algernon Mortley — so they says." 

“ Algernon Mortley !" exclaimed the venerable inquirer ; “ how 
strange ! why, that was my own brother's name." 

“ No ! was it, though ?" said the boy, opening his eyes and his mouth, 
as he stared up in the old man's face ; “ by gumtion, wouldn't it be rum, 
an* you were to turn out to be your brother's brother! if you bes' 
an' wont you be plaguy rich, neither-**-for they says he would have had a 
ocean of money. Do you come with me to the Perry, for there's a 
chap coined from London who can tfll'e all about it. Why, if you're his 
brother, you're my young miasus'j unple, and if you are, oh do, let me 
be your lad, only for her sake, bless her ! wjll 'e ?" 

The old man, thinking the lad's advice anything but bad, determined 
to hasten to the Perry ; but in their way they would pass the cottage, 
and inquire what success had happened. • 

When lie reached the cottage, he learnt that but few had yet return- 
ed, and those few with ill success. Thinking, that while making 
inquiries into the strange chance which had perhaps, revealed to him the 
late of his elder brother — who had in early life fled from home, rather 
than enter into a marriage he loathed, and had, until that day, never 
been heard of again — ^lie might do good by giving the alarm at the 
Fcny of the missing girl, he hurried on with the lad. 

When they arrived there, the person from London had gone back 
again, so that for this night it was impossible to make further progress 
in his own affairs. 

He now inquired who had been passing by the Perry that night, and 
who had arrived ? 

“ Why. the first that came," said the man in charge of the Ferry, 

“ were illlooking fellows, in cloaks, and who hadn't a civil word for any 
one : they .rowed their own boat, and tied it to a place a little lower 
down there, and then went towards the Heath ; then, after this came a 
guard of honour to sleep here, and be ready in the morning to receive the 

Lord High Admiral, who's coming to thes^parts on his way to oh, I 

forget where ; and then came the young fellow that belongs to Master 
Allen at the cottage ; he came along like mad, for in his boaf there were 
six of tlje stoutest rowers I have ever seen : and was he not glad to 
see the soldiers, and they seemed glad to see him ; for after having 
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said something to the captain of guai J, they were all alive in a minute, 
and off they started, at double quick time.*’ 

Upon hearing this, the old man saw' plainly how ihe aid had come 
BO opportunely to the cottage, and saved all theiflives. — And has no 
one gone away ?” he inquired. 

“ Not from the Ferry,” said the man ; “ but the boat that was down ' 
there, belonging to the two strange fellows, that's gone : and my boy 
says, they brought something with them, that looked like a long bale of 
goods. I wonder if they've l^en out on the thieve ?'* 

The old man, not being role to gain any further information, now 
strolled back tow'ards the Cottage. As he went along, he met Oshrrnr 
and the Brldge-shooter : to them he related all he had heard at the Ferry, 
and also the strange circumstance of the double funeral at t io ruined 
chapel. 

Every endeavour to discover the lost Anne proved abortive, and with 
saddened hearts the three returned to the Cottage of the Hcatli. • 

As may be supposed, Alyce was inconsolable, and passed the remain- 
der of the night in the most abject grief. All her former sufferings, at 
the first loss of her child, novr came upon her with redoubled pain. 
Upon the foimcr occasion there was some clue to guide them ; the 
visit of the strange woman explained at once, that the child had been 
stolen ; but now all was doubt and horrible conjecture. Could she have 
fallen into the deep well ? — even that spot was searched, but without 
avail. 

Late as the night was, Edward and the Bridge-shooter determined to 
hasten away to London, to acquaint the merchant with the dreadful 
news. Tlie inmates of the cottage were safe enough now, for several ot 
the soldiers ntbunted guard, and the rbst were to remain until the morn- 
ing at the farm. So, taking a hurried leave of their friends, * Edward 
and his trusty companion started upon their midnight journey. 

As they travelled along, the Bridge-shooter informed young Osborne 
of the manner in whicli he had been so happily made the instrument 
of their rescue from the attack of the robbers. — “ For once,” said he, ‘ I 
must own, old mother has been as good as a witc]\ ; and I'll call her what- 
ever names she likes after tliis. You must kjaow, that this afternoon, 
down she sent for me, and sudi a message, tliat there was no denial to 
he offered, so off to her I went. ‘ Where is the merchant ?' said she. 

‘ Out,' said I, ‘ and won't be at the Bridge till the morning. ‘ Then you 
must act for him. Ask no questions, but hurry down to the river, get 
six of the strongest rowers you can, tell them to pull for their lives, 
and convey you to Putney ; when there, get what aid you can, and 
hasten to the cottage : they must not save their own breath, or the breath 
of those they go to save may already have past into death. I wanted 
some further explanation ; ^ but,' she said, ^ tliis is no folly of mine, as 
some of my whims are ; but do as I tell you, or the deep curse of a 
mother sliall be yours !' So determined did she appear, that 1 at once 
made up my mind to fulfil her commands. ‘ Kiss me, good lad,' she 
said, when she saw I would do Jier bidding; ‘ and this much I can 
revccd — • Cottage will this night be attacked, and plundered, if 
nofh-ng worse should happen, unless yon be llv're before the clock shall 
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Bound the eleventh hour of night/ Off I started,* got my rowers, 
Btauncli and true ; t(ie tide t^jfs with us, and gallantly we cut along. 
All the rest you know.” • 

They now entered the boat, and as they had The same rowers, and 
the tide having t^irned in their favour, rapidly di(j[ they float o'er the 
silver waters. As they wem just off where.the Southwark Bridge now 
spans the Thames, they paSrod a boat, going on but at a sluggish pace ; 
two men were rowing, and at ihe bottoxh of the boat lay Something not 
unlike a dead body, wrapped roiind with sailcloth. • 

What cheer, friends ?” called out the Bridge-shooter. 

No answer whs returned ; but both the men stopped pulling, and then 
turned the head of the boat, os if about to land ; but seeing 
the boat with the six rowers, now far a-hcad, the men put again into 
their former course, and passed on. When they arrived at Old London 
Bridge, the two men fastened the boat to the sterling, under the arch 
heneatli the Cardinal's Hat ; a signal being given, the trap above 
was opened, and a ladder let down. A man was seen holding a torch 
from the trap-door — that man was Brassinjaw.- One of the men in 
the boat, unwrapping the sailcloth,^^ lifted up the senseless form of a 
female, and thus laden, began to ascend the ladder; the other man 
remained in the boat to steady iti — ^this was Nino, the Italian ; the 
first was Spikely. We need scarcely say, that the senseless form he 
carried, was tliat of the lovely Anne. • 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


‘ Let take a cat, and foster her with milk 
And tender and make her couch of silk ; 

And let her see a mouse go by the wall. 

Anon she waiveth milk and flesh and all, 

And every dainty that is in that house : 

Such appetite bath she to eat the mouse. 

Chaucsb. 

“Naturks never alter," said Nan, addressing Horton; a rat's a rat, 
tmd a rogue’s a rogue from first to last ; it is knowing this which makes 
me guard myself against you.” 

‘‘ In this you wrong me, aunt," replied Horton, using the word 
for the firgt time, and as he pronounced it he looked at her kindly, but 
Nan appeared not to have heal’d the word, nor to have marked liia hypo- 
critical look ; “for you are my amf you know, Ndnny," he repeated, 
pronouncing the name still loader, ‘‘ that’s certain enouglu" 

I am not proud of the relationship,” she replied, nor do I aught to 
serve you out of love ; I am tired and weary of the life I have so long 
led, and if you keep your faith with me— and 1*11 take pretty good care 
yiyu sJuill do so — the moment 1 have been paid for the work f have done, 
y!Ti wil^sec no more of me : but now to business. What I could prove, 
and what 1 will prove, are widely different affairs : I am the only living 
being who knows who and what you are; therefore I could ruin your 
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hopes did I please to do so. I am the only living being who can prove 
the death of Eoline, the real child of Ho^^on: there was one other, whom 
1 always did siispe^^t, knew the truth of Eoline's birth ; but she too, 1 can 
prove is dead." 

Then you are sure not one besides yourself escaped the storm ?" 

Not one ! Oh, It was a dreadful night ! How strange it was that after 
so long a wandering abroad that I should Aance to be in the same ship 
returning to England* with those whom alone you had to fear, and that 
of all on board, I alpne should be saved to bring you tidings of their 
certain death." 

Then you can swear you saw Eoline perish?" said Horton, once again 
asking the question she had so often before answered. 

** Have I not told you a dozen times, that when the vessel went to 
piegps upon the sands, I and the old abbess alone were carried away in 
the shattered boat : she was not so strong as I, and soon sank to the bot> 
tom of the boat, where I believe she died, just before T was tossed from 
it, as it struck against a ship that was driving before the wind. I caught 
hold of a piece of wreck that floated by, and by its aid was borne to the 
shore just as my strength was failing me. But enough of that ; now tell 
me, and tell me clearly, for my blain seems rusting fast, how the case 
really stands, and why, if you are r^arded as Horton’s only son, Eoline, 
even had she been in truth your sister, should be such a stumbling 
block in your way.” ® , 

Why, thus stands the whole affair," replied Horton ; you see that 
when my father, 1 mean old Andrew Horton, died, it was discovered 
that he had left all his property in trust ; this was done, as his will 
alleged, on account of the irregularities and depravity of his only son 
Henry, that is, myself : the love he bore for his blind child never left 
him, nor would he ever believe but that one day she would be discovered, 
and under this idea, his will was made, and to her was left the bulk of 
his wealth— to me, barely sufficient to prevent starvation, at least until 
1 should have grown older, and, as he said, wiser. There was a clause 
that if his daughter should not be found by a certain date, but a very 
distant one it was, or that the death of the child could be proved, why 
then, as he had no other relation in the world, the property might come 
to me. Suspecting something .of his intentions, 1 managed to steal this 
will, leaving a blank document sealed up in its stead ; I knew that if 
he died without a will, everything must be mine ; it was but a boy’s 
trick, and only proved the wish to out-manoeuvre without the sense to 
accomplish the scheme— what was the use of destroying the will, unless 
we destroyed at the same time the maker of that will ? As 1 ought to 
have known it would be, the cheat was soon discovered, but the old 
wretch never hinted to me that he had detected the theft, and 1 doubt 
not, used to chuckle within himself to think how he had done the doer. 
When he died, oh, how 1 wept ! just as a dutiful son must vreep for a 
kind departed sire who has left him immense wealth. I thought that 
every golden sovereign was worth a tear, so 1 shed abundance, for I 
knew how rich he was. But my grief was soon ended, for wher I pre- 
sented myself as the sole heir, up started a new claimant in the shape of 
a man of law, who, to my confusion, produced the very counterpart of 
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the vrill I had stolen, and which, ^although I had not jnyself destroyed 
I knew had been destroyed gthers. He took possession of every- 
thing as sole trustee^ so that my only chance of inheritance lay in 
patiently waiting until my hair had lost its colou«» and my eyes their 
light, so distant was the date at which 1 might inherit, for it lay 
with me to prove thO death of Eoline : now here arose smother difficulty ; 
the old abbess, as you rightlyuuspected, did Rnow the truth of Eoline’s 
parentage, and to keep her out of my power, wedded her 1;p the Cripple, 
thus casting my hopes farther off than ever ; 1 attempted his destruction 
by an accusation of heresy, but he eluded the snare, aiid 1 lost sight of him 
Tor years ; my strange meeting with you has revealed their fates to me, and 
1 now ride once more upon the sunny flood of hope : from letters I possess, 
written by the abbess, the identity of Eoline can be shown ; your evi- 
dence will prove her death, and that of her husband — so you see, Nanny, 
your old age may be a happy one, if wealth can make it so.” 

The wealth of a virtuous memory alone brings happiness to age, and 
not possessing that,” she replied, ^'gold brings comfort but to the l^dy, 
not the heart.— And when shall 1 have to shew myself in the light of day?” 

Immediately,” replied Horton ; all has been prepared, and now 
you have no fear of meeting ^im,” aLd he involuntarily glanced round 
the room, as if to be sure no one was there, for at that moment he 
plainly saw, in his mind's eye, the Vhole horrid scene he had enacted 
when stabbing Spikely on the battle Jdeld ; no, you have nought to 
ibar, so that now you have money, a more ^emly dwelling will better 
befit your new station, and some attire of a newer cut than these worn 
and tattered vestments. Come, come, cheer up, old girl — bright days arc 
in store I” • 

“ I begin to feel,” said Nan, “ that to an active mind,* repose is less 
endurable than fatigue. While I knew not from one hour to another 
where my home would be, the mind was buoyant from excitement; he who 
is always seeking, always hopes to find, and in hope, not in possession, 
lies wdiat we call happiness ; my life for years had been that of shifts and 
stratagems — the one day hoping to find the wherewithal to keep life and 
soul together — ^the next, to find a refuge to protect myself against him 
who would have torn that life and soul asunder ; but now, already do 
1 feel the end has come— where shall 1 for the future look for that ex- 
citement, which alone brings an opiate to the memory of the wicked ? 

Priests tell us there is comfort in confession. If 1 could W think so ” 

“ Why, Nanny*! Nanny I” exclaimed Horton, “ I verily believe, were 
nunneries not prohibited, Nanny would become a nun 1” 

“ There* are worse than she, have made an end as good,” replied Nan. 
I have tl}Ought of that ere now. But first let us finish the job in hand, 
before I enter upon a labour so immense as that of working out my own 
redemption. When will the trial come on ?” 

“ Almost immediately,” replied Horton? “so Nanny, girl, be ready; 
put on your best looks and your best gear ; for as you are my only wit- 
ness, we must make the most of you. I must leave you no^,” he sidd, 
rising, “.for 1 have to meet my counsel, the celebrated Thunderdown ; 
hod our opponent but obtained his aid, I should have trembled for our 
chance ; there are tew witnesses can stand his cross questionings ; and 
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there are circiiinstances, Nanny, connected with your life, that are as 
well kept in the shade ; all will dcpet^j^i'^upon the credence given to your 
testimony ; so We. must make you appeal as bright and open as the day 
to judge and jury ; 'your having been abroad so long will render it very 
unlikely that you should be recognised under your hew name and altered 
dppearahee." * ^ 

“ There Was but one I feared/* said Natn “ and he is dead ; so all will 
go well, depend on’t.** 

Horton now retired to attend his ap|)ointnient with the celebrated 
Sergeant Thundei-down, Whom he found in high spirits at the anticipated 
triumph he should achieve iti the coming trial. At last," he said, 
chuckliilg, and rubbing his hands, at last I shall have the long-wished 
for opportunity of putting an extinguisher upon that detestable Whistle- 
pipe ; it is a very extraordinary fact. Master Horton, but ever since the 
trial of ^liles for the Weavers tnUrder, which yoU doubtless remember 
happened many yeai*s ago, this will be the first time in which Whistle- 
pipe has been opposed to me ; I have never forgiven him for that day's 
work, nor ever will, at least until I have made nim look as small as liis 
own contcmptilde little bit of putty of a nofie. I shall conduct the whole 
aifair in a jocular veih, but bitfng, sir, biting; I can scarcely refrain, 
even now, from laughing at the figujje he'll cut when I compel the judge to 
smile, and I can do it, yes, yes, sir, I can do it, and make the jury laugh, 
but that I can always do ; and ♦thea set the whole court in a roar, jms, 
sir, in a roar, at his expense. You see oilV case is so clear, tliat (^le 
may vcntui*e to give loose to the reins of our wit, ahd when I do, even 
the judge can seldom find a curb sufficiently strong to restrain it. Poor 
Whistlepipe ! 1 hope I shall not break his heart ; no, no, I'll carry my 
sarcasms to the very verge of annihilation, and then lot the gentle hand 
of pity stay my caustic tongue." Horton would rather have heai d a 
little more about his own affairs, than of nothing but the spiteful attack 
intended for the opposing counsel ; but as the serjeant had said their case 
was so clear, he left him with a confident mind. 

When the merchant heard of all that had happened at the cott<age, 
and of the second loss of his child, his agony was extreme ; he at 
once believed that she had been murdered by the robbers ; all hope of 
again beholding his adored child in life was now for ever past. As 
Kdward and the Bridge-shootet, who were.little less affecteef than Master 
Hewet, wcTC endeavouring to console the bercaved^ather, by raising 
hopes which they themselves believed not in, they were told that a sea- 
faring man. was waiting below and wanted to see the merchantr hldward 
feeling how impossible it would be for their master to receive any stranger, 
overwhelmed as he waS with grief, descended to enquire whether lie 
might not do as well as the merchant. He had been gone but a very 
few minutes, when he retum^ed, but without -entering the room further 
than the door, he beckoned to the Bridge-shooter, who quietly left the 
room. , 

“ You must go immediately with this man,” said Edward, where- 
ever he may take you ; he is a Dutch sailor, and jumbles Tiis own 
language with the few words he knows of ours in such a’manncr, that 
it is hopeless to discover what he really means, further than that some- 
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Ijody belongirig to Merchant Hewt, is ivonted immediately upon 
affairs of moment. It appears h&*had a letter for the* merchant, but 
has let it fall over fhe Bridge and lost it.'* 

The Bridge-shooter, who, as we have before seen^ never stayed to dis- 
pute any order given him by EdAvard, made a very few minutes suffice 
for liis preparation, and immediately started off with the Dutch sailor. 

When Osborne returned to^the merchant's toom, he found him much 
more composed ; the first flood of mof was past away^ and he now 
di'tcrmined at once to leave the Briuge and hasten to thcT^Ieath, that 
he might give whatever little comfi>rt lay in bis po^c^ to his beloved 
Alyce. 

“ And, besides," he said, ‘‘ I must npt forget, in giving way to tho 
grief of a father, the duties of a man. I have much to say to Willy 
concerning Eolinc, which if delayed may be their ruin. I had but just 
before my return learnt strange things regarding their affuirs, and I 
came overjoyed at the discovery I Wd made, whep your fatal news sunk 
my heart deep into despair." 

When the merchant had g<me, Edward g^ve »ray to his own >yretc1icd 
feelings. If he had formerly been unconscious of his love for Anne, ho 
Avas so no longer ; her loss, although .he felt convinced she never could 
have been his, drove him almost to madness. WifUngly would Jie have 
laid doAvn his oAvn life, could he h^o restored her to her once happy 
homo. — I fear me much," he said, as sat musing upon all thatT)a<i 
lately occurred, ‘‘ yes, I fear mo nmen, that tlij horrid idea of her murder, 
which has taken possession of the merchant's mind, is but too well 
founded. Why did I permit her to leavo the cottage? Better that avo 
had all died together, than that she should h^ve been thua sacrificed, and 
by me too. How dreadful is that thoughtr— I, who would haver died for her, 
have been her murderer! Yes, 'tis I, 'tis I who have destroyed her !" 
He clasped his hands in agony ; ho paced the room with uneven, but 
hurried stops. If the robbers killed her, why have they hidden their 
bloody Avork ?*' This thought, for a moment seemed to him as a flash of 
inspiration— “No, no," he exchumed, “she may yet live; had wc 
found her mangled corse," and he shuddered from head to foot — ^the 
bare idea of looking upon that sweet finrm, weltering in blovd, seemed 
too appalling for the mind to conceive— “ then indeed,^ he continued, “ we 
might have given.way to despair, for certainty then had dug mve 
of hope ; but hope still lives, and I wiU hope yet. Why has net Willy 
sent me some message ? only one word, even i^ough that word had .?n- 
nounced hope's certain death, had been better than this susperse. 
Hark 1" he*exclaimed, and ^cn listened ; “ ipore than once I have fancied 
that a frensped ciry, as of some demented woman, hs.s passed through 
these walls from the next dwelling. A place for a female to 

abide in — ^that sink of drunkenness and vice I X &xrmQ there arc strange 
scenes enacted there. I am almost certainP I saw the very man who 
left us the dagger so mysteriously, come from that house ; but the day 
had scarcely broken, and my mind Avas too trouble(} to see augftt clearly ; 
besides, at that instant 1 could have believed each fleeting fancy of tho 
brain wai fixed reality." 

He remained for a time lost in thought, picturing to bimsejif all the 
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early scenes in which he had been so happy aa a boy, when first he had 
watched the tottering steps of the baby .1 Anne. He had loved her tirom 
the first, but little dreamt he then that that child, would one day be his 
heart's sole hope, aihd yet that heart's despaiij. All at once he was 
startled from his reverie, by hearing a strange voice close to his ear ex- 
claim—” Be'st a^eep,.maister Ed'ard ? so they tells I you be called." 

Osborne looked towards the speaker, -end there saw the country boy 
he had ofteinigbserved about the Ferry-house at Putney. 

” And what want you, my good 1 ^ ?" enquired Edward. 

” Oh, nothing, only you," replied the other. ” Hoiy corned from the 
odd-looking chap that's now at the Cottage on the Heath." 

Edward starting up, asked anxiously, ” Had they found her ?" 

” No, not exactly her," said the boy; ” but they u' found a summut, 
which hoiy'm to give to you, for you to give to Master Allen, who they 
now says is'nt Master Allen ; it all seems plaguy rum to hoiy ; there 
was my poor old maister that's dead and gone, fiither to pretty Lillia, 
who's dead and gone too, bless her ! he turned out to be some one else. 
I shouldn't wonder, dang me if I should, to find that hoiy'm not Bill 
Bolterhead, but some great noble, or mayhap a prince — ha, ha, ha ! for 
nobody seems to be anybody now' 0' days." 

” But what is it you have to give me ? be quick, and close that mon- 
strous mouth," said Edward, rather sharply. 

” Oh ! here it he's," said the boj^ producing a badge, such as were 
then worn on the arm byeserving men ; as he gave it, he also delivered 
a note hurriedly written by the Cripple, which was to the effect — ” that 
in again searching the line of road by which it was imagined that Anne 
would have endeavoured to reach the farm-house unpcrceived by tho 
robbers in the rear of the cottage, they had found the ground much dis- 
turbed, as if a violent stru'^gle had taken place there ; more than one 
piece of tom female attire also was found lying about, and in a hedge 
through which a way had apparently been forced, the badge was dis- 
covered ; it had evidently been tom violently from the arm, for attached 
to it were portions of the sleeve upon which it had originally been 
fastened." 

When Osborne had dismissed the lad, he began to examine the badge 
more attentively. ”lt is certainly strange," he said, ”that such a 
thing should be found in such a place ; but I fear it will lead to no re- 
sults fiivourable to our hopes : this is evidently the badge of the house 
of Shrewsbury, and it is not likely that any servitors of that great family 
would be linked with thieves ; more likely one of their serving- men has 
offended a coy, but saucy country wench, who for having her own dress 
tom by his rough gallantries, has thus revenged herself 017 his. But, 
good heavens !" he exclaimed, as his mind took a frightful turn, ” if 
Anne should have met with such a man, in such a place, and at that 
dead hour of the night too.” He ceased to speak, for his thoughts be- 
came too horrid to give utterance to. As he stood gazing upon the badge 
as he held it before him by both his hands, his eye fell upon the ring 
young Lord Heorge Talbot had given hint some years before.^, ” When 
he gave me that, he pledged to me his word, that throughout my life, if 
ever I should ne^ his or his father’s rid, I should not find them wanting. 
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I remember well his parting wo^^ds — * Farewell/ he e&id, ‘ and believe 
me, the promisee a Talbot iMkes he Iceeps/ Hoiv little did I then 
think that 1 should ever wish to put such proniise 't<f the test, nor would 
I now were it to serve myself ; but for her, ( 4 ii*wbat would I not do ? 
It will after all be^no great favour to demand; but/ then' it will clear 
away the doubt that haunts ^e. Not a mment shall beldst; I will to 
the Earl's and boldly cxave*w audience; in . any .case his wwer r ust 
greatly aid our cause/' With bis mind filled from* this netv-found spring 
of hope, he hurried .away towards the Eiwl of Shrewsbury’s mansion, 
on the banks of the Thames. 

How Anne had fallen into the hands of those who now held her dose 
prisoner may be thus explained. Nino, yrho was an Italian of the worst 
description, had, by the aid of false keya, hi^ng in cupboards, and thus 
over-hearing things that vrkx^ intend^ for .Very difTerent ears, and sundry 
other rascally manoeuvres;^ wound but nearly, all' his young master’s 
secrets; amongst thO.re^t/ the place of Talbdt's retreat^ when he had 
absented himself froni his father^s abode, in consequence of a dispute 
that had arisen between the son and sire conceniing a matrimonial scheme. 
He was not long in discbverihg the attachment Lord George, while dis- 
guised as Walter Lerue,. had : {brined fhr the. trader’s daughter of the 
Heath, and pinmediately began' to speculate upon the probability of turning 
the affair to his own benefit. With sue]) contempt did he look upon all 
traders, that they appeared tp Hni de so ftiany animals, created but to min - 
ister to the pleasures of the gii^t. ' Had he really known that nihple Master 
Allen, was, in truth, nootbCi^ but WiUintn Hewet, the King's own mer- 
chant, he might have been mote' caU^0U8 than tq have ventured upon the 
last bold step he did. Once having xnade up^'his mmd that ^mething must 
be done to reinstate, himself in the good gmces of his young lord, whose 
estiniation of hiin, lately, he felt been greatly lowered, he deter- 
mined to sacrifiGc the timer’s daugfi^i^ at the altar'W his own advance- 
ment. — You see," he said to Spikely, whom he had made a participator 
in the vile plot ;. you see that although. Lord George would not con- 
descend to ask my aid in such ail affiiir, and would liin be thought too 
honourable to sanction such a proc^ing, he will, believe me, ^ mad 
with joy, like a child with a.ooh, when he finds her snug beneath his 
own roof ; nor will he, any ihoredhah would a (diild, ask hew the doll 
had been obtained. was a gloinous fl^ught of mine, and will bring 
us a greater reward than we shall ever receive for anything — excepting, 
perhaps, for our ridding him of her iwun when he's tired of her ; there 
are no twb things a man tirill pay higher for, tlian the getting and getting 
rid of a woman. I'll marry her myself, if he'll pay enough, and I can 
dispose of Idona ; but all that is an after mattei^first we must get the 
girl and the reward." . . ' ' 

So trifling an affair did the abduction o& a trader’a daughter appear to 
these worthies, feeling, as they did, quite satisfied that no one would 
dare to make much stir in the matter, when it was known* they were 
protected by so powerful a name as that of Shrewsbury, that they 
scarcelyl|gave the subject a second thought until the time had arrived to 
put the scheme into execution. Thero happened just at this juncture, 
a circumstance which at first caused Nino great annoyance, for in it 
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he saw much inconvenience to himself and loss to his purse — this 
was the unexpected dismissfil of Mondc. &om her employ, smd that dis- 
missal had been attended wk}i such (Usgrace, that it was hopeless for 
her to attempt to obtain a li^o portion, at least where she was at all 
known. In this extremity shVhad flown to her lover, Nino ; and he, not 
knowing what better to do \srith her, had penuaded ^rk^sinjaw to allow 
her to remain, for a time, at the Cardinal'41 ^at." Now, as in almost 
every unpleasant affair, when we know there is no help for it, we gen- 
erally manage to di^over some little palliative — ^something that might 
have been worse, and therefore, bad as it may be, it is still endurable, 
so did Nino draw from out his annoyance a cause for sati§||action; 
for it having struck liim, as neither he, nor Sjp^ely^ nor, indeed, 
Brossinjaw, were exactly calculated to act as lady's-maid to their inten- 
ded victim, that Mona would be the yery thing, and would aid them 
greatly in the whole affair, as she, being a woman, w^nld understand 
how to attack all the weaker points of her own sex ; and thus, either by 
flattery, or fear, or by any means sfie might And most applicable at the 
moment, render Anne subservient to their ^ills. When first Nino 
broached the business to Mona, her Italian blood flew to her heart, and 
filled it mtli jealousy, for nothing Wuld persuade her but that the girl he 
was about to bring there, was one of his own victims ; nor ^iil she, to the 
last, give implicit credit to thp tale they told her. 

Fortunately for Anne, this voiy j^lousy was a sort of safeguard to 
herself ; for at least it protested her from the insulting approaches of the 
Italian ruflian. 

Upon reflection Mona saw, that if, as she feared, her own charms had 
lost their influence over her lover, and this new fancy of his were placed 
within her reach, she should at least have the power of vengeance, if 
her worst fears proved true. It was this thought, and this only, which 
at last caused her to consent to the girl beiag brought there. 

Fate seemed to be working in aid of their infamous plan, for it 
happendd that the very pight they had fixed upon for visiting the Heath, 
and watching their opportunity of seizing the giri and carrying her away, 
was the same, which another party of wretches had chosen as a fitting 
one, for committing the robbery of the Cottage. 

By Anne having gone a very circuitous road to reach the Farm, 
she had, by the very precaution she was taWng to avoid danger, Jallen 
into one, that Could she have known the truth, she would have regarded 
with a thousand times more horror than the certainty of death by the 
hands of the robbers. 

Nino and Spikdy were merely on a reconnoitering ramble, never 
dreaming that at such an hour of the night, the veiy bird they came to 
entrap, could by possibility have flown, as it were of her own accord, 
into their very arms. 

Anne having left the Cottage some distance behind, now flew forward 
as swiftly os her limbs would carry her, and was just turning the comer 
of aDaiTQW lane, when she came suddenly upon the two wretches. 

Nino caught her in his arms^ exclaiming-— Holloa, my pretty wench, 
whither so fast? .'tis.late ajb night for petticoats to be flying about tho 
fields— is it not V* 
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•• For mercy’s sake!” estcliiiinM Anne^ ende^totiring tirifh all her might 
to free herself from his resisttetf gra8p> ** oh ! for merey's sake do hot, 
do not detain me ! I ftm flyihg for help — ^roUbers ate ht theCotUige !'• 
“DiayOlo!" ejaculated Nino, ♦‘it is the* girfhereelf;'qaick^ quick, 
away with her ! fool! why do-yoh screath anfS Jhruggle so ? 'Tis 
useless to redst." ^ , 

But Anno struggled bh,«%nd Iqudef screamed than ever; for one 
moment she freed herself; but her sUeiigth was gone, afld falling in a 
swoon upon the earth, beanie their unresisting prey; 

When they had con’veyed her to the boat, they watched for retui’ning 
aniinatipn ; tho moment life again appeared beginning to assert its sway, 
tliey placed a draught to her lips ; unconscious of what she did, she 
swallowed it. It was a powerful narcotic. Soon did its mysterious 
power lay to test every feeling ; and thus in a profound sleep was the 
w'letched Anne conveyed to Old London Bridge. 


CH AFTER ^XXIL 

That safundeth unto gpntlcnesa of love-^ 

As oij a tomb is all the fair above. 

And under is the cqirpe,«uch as we wot ; 

Such was this hypocrite, both cpld and hot. 

Chaucxb. 

When Edward Osborne reached the ftiagnificent abode of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, he was greatly disappointed’' at hearing fhgt neither tlie 
Earl nor his son were there. It is true, one or the other was expected 
daily, but the ekact time at whicli they would amvc Avas unknown. 
Lord Geoige, he w as given to understand, had suddenly sunk Into a fit 
of sadness so profound, that at certain moments even his physicians had 
fancied it would end in madness the most incurable---that of fixed me- 
lancholy. The cause of this change not eVen those who knew him 
best could account for ; for now the reconciliation ivith his fether had 
been happily completed, there seemed more' reason than ever that his 
former gay and joyous disposition should n6t only resume its sway, but 
shine forth with greater brilliancy than ever; the reverse, being the case, 
caused those around him to be hit In fruitless conjecture, and anxious 
solicitude. The only i^lief he derived was from continually moving from 
place to place ; the moment the excitement of action ^sed, the cloud 
was again upon him. ^ 

What had annoyed . Nino most, was that he himself was never 
permitted to accompany his lord In these, bis rambles, after health — 
licalth the most difficult to attain, that ^f tlie mind. After tumuig 
over and over in his thoughts all the probable,, as well as oil the im- 
probable reasons for his lord’s strange manner, itstrudc Nino, as it would 
have done any man who knew aught of the world, that if we ekaiiffine 
minutelji into the causes of man’s joys or miseries, there will always be 
found a woman air the bottom of them. It was his having come to this 
conclusion, that first gave him the idea, that it was not impossible that 
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the Beauty of tha Heath might have something to do with Lord George' 
melancholy. 1,0 

On this point he ;was not far wrongs but whether he saw the affair in 
the right light or not, coming events will show. Judging by his own 
nature, he at once tmade up his mind that if the pretty doll of the 
Cottage was the cause of all the mischief, why, then‘s possession was the 
speediest cure, for in his eyes, possession o£ the coveted object was sure 
to put an eiiiduto the malady of love, however strong the fit might have 
been. But Nino linked further, at leA^t he fancied he did, than the 
mere relief he was to bring his master, for in the distance he saw a 
prodigious reward for himself. And now having the girl safe in his 
clutches, he looked upon that . reward as already on its road to his own 
purse. 

Every few houi-s, Osborne was again on his way to the Earl's, but for 
several days met with nought but disappointment. Time kept flying 
on, but still no tidings of poor Anne. Ail the •robbers who had been 
taken were severely questioned, and in those days, to be severely ques- 
tioned, meant severely tortured ; but no evidence could be wrung from 
them to lead to the conviction, that with her abduction they were in 
the remotest degree connected. The evidence of each, individually, bore 
so strongly as to the truth of all, that it was quite clear they must look 
in some other quarter for a solution of the mystery regarding Anne's 
disappearance. v ^ 

How little did Osborne imagine, that every night, as he lay his burning 
head upon his pillow, th§it head was within a few inches of her, whose 
recovery now seemed the sole object of his life ; but so it really was, for 
in the very apartment of the Cardinal's Hat, which abutted upon his 
own, there lay the poor sufferer, in a state of stupor, for the first few 
hours, and for the next, under the influence of delirium, caused by tne 
violence of the drugs she had swallowed. 

All this time Plorton was busily employed preparing for tlie coming 
trial, which, now he had Nan to produce, he felt certain of gaining. There 
was one circumstance which puzzled him greatly, and that was to observe 
how coolly his opponent looked upon the affiiir ; the only conclusion 
he could bring his mind to was, that the opposing trustee, fecliugthe 
propriety of giving up the whole property to Horton, meant merely 
to come into court as a matter of form, so that at no future time, let 
what claimant soever spring up, he would no longer be liable to be called 
upon to account for the disposal of the X)roperty ; in fact the trial would 
be his discharge Wi full. * 

When the eventful moniing arrived, on wl^ch he was to become 
a wealthy man, he was early at the new abode of Daine Spikely, 
foi' her husband being as she believed dead, she had openly taken his 
name ; here he stood before her door, with a retinue, if not vast in 
numbers, still one which cui a most respectable figure. 

Having dismounted from his horse, he entered the dwelling. It was 
a h«use of some pretension, standing at the corner of Chancery Lane, 
opposite one of the palace-mansions of Cardinal Wolsey, and afterwards 
of Henry the Eighth. A portion of this palace still remains, parts of 
which are adorned by the usual Tudor ornaments. We shall at a future 
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time give a pictorial sketch of Daifte Spikely^s abode, when it will be 
found in the possession of morejjii^rthy inhabitants thair herself. 

“ Well, Nanny,*’ s^id Horton, ^ the hour, the eventful hour has arrived, 
and here am I to escort you to the Courts at Westminster. 1 have 
brought a right sober nag for you, ^d with our h^*^zen followers, we 
shall show to the gdpers no mean appearance.” • 

When Nan arose, so becopsing was her nev^ attire, and so different to 
that in which Horton had been accustomed to behold her,^that a smile 
of satisfaction mantled o’er his coimtenance. Why, Nanny,” he ex- 
claimed, in putting on ^our new mourning, you Kave put on a new 
youth. But 1 have noticed more than once in my life, the loss of a 
husband or of a wife, is a great restorer of youth to the survivor-— eh, 
Nanny ?” 

Nan merely sighed, and observed, ** They had other things to think of 
than quirks and jests.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps, you are right,” he replied ; ** it may be as well to 
keep our store of mirth for a later hour of tlie day, when we shall have 
had success to whet our wits. I wish 1 could see you smile, Nanny ; 
but I forget, widows must clothe their looks in sadness, although their 
liearts be jumping with delight — lodes can be seen, the heart never ; 
and lucky it is for most, that our breasts are^ot made of glass, or we 
should often reveal what might mal^ the face turn as red as the heart.” 

They were soon in the street, whei^ Horton, with infinite show of 
respect placed Dame Spikel^^ upon her hor8e,^which she sat to perfection ; 
then mounting his own, they took their way towards Westminster. 

When they had entered the court, Horton’s previously-formed opinion 
as to the intentions of the man of law, to whom An^w Horton had 
bequeathed his property in trust, were completely confirmed, for the 
first person who held out his hand to him was this very trustee, whose 
name was Gripclose. 

“ Master Horton,” said Gripclose, I hope before the trial begins, 
you will exonerate me from any unworthy motive, or from any wish to 
throw the slightest impediment in the way of the right receiving his 
right --no, my young friend, no. But you see an honest man, like my- 
self, is often placed in an awkward, nay, a painful position, by circum- 
stances ; and certainly the Gircumstanccs arising out of your father's will, 
are enough to make my position painful. But all will no doubt be well ; 
and if you can prove all you have undertaken to prove, and which you, 
no doubt, can prove, or you would not have come here, believe me, 1 
shall be t^e ftrst, after the trial, to take you by the hg^d, as I do now 
before it, to congratulate you heartily, and dine with you afterwards ; 
ha ! ha I' 1\B 1 you see 1 am already looking out for a few of the crumbs 
that may fall fifom the rich man's table. But 1 beg pardon — the lady ?” 
And he made a profound bow to Dame Spikely. 

This worthy dame,” replied Horton, is the person who can, alas I 
prove the death of my poor sister. How <^el was fote to keep her so 
many yean from my knowledge, and then, when 1 had foftnd her, to 
part us for ever in death.” 

Paimul indeed, painful inde^,” said Gripclose, and at the same time 
he wiped away a tear, which Horton observing, it struck liinu that a 
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like act on Iiis cwn part wouM iiot'be out of place, so lie too gently 
passed his hand across his eyes. lip curled up, but she said 

nothing. ^ 

“ Madam,” said Gripclote^ addressing Dame Spikely, “ although I 
stand in the positiort of an opponent to the son of my lamented friend, 
Andrew Horton, ‘I hope you will permit me the h&iour of leading you 
to the seat reserred for you, until you afV eddied on to give evidence.” 
Gripclose led Dame* Spikely courteously to a seat, and his own having 
been the next, lie, very politely begged Horton to accept it, that he 
might be neat his witness, and then retired. 

“ You sec, Nanny,” said Horton softly, but in a tone that evinced 
how pleased he was with the reception he had met with from Gripclose, 
“ you see it is exactly as I told, you it would be ; wc shall have merely 
to give our account of the wreck, and all will be over.” 

“Be not too surer of that,” replied Nan; “had he appeared angry, 
or sullen, or spiteful even, I should have liked it better ; but that grin- 
ning amiability I never yet found to bode much good to those upon whom 
it was exerted ; depend upon it he iias something behind, that yet may 
thwart you — some quibble, some quirk in the law, that he will know 
full well how to handle, and throw you farther back than ever.” 

“ You do him wrong, depend iipop it,” said Horton, in a tone he inten- 
ded to appear indifferent ; but he knotving that some lawyers could in his 
day, be as double faced as we know them to bo in our own, he felt a 
slight degree of doubt creep over him, which he would rather liad not 
paid him a visit at that 'moment. 

The case on at their entrance* being one of slight importance, and of 
speedy settlemcfit, the great omise of the day — but every cause is the grf*al. 
one of the day to those engaged in it — came on. After the nature of the 
case had been stated, Seigeant Thunderdown rose, and looking round, 
cast upon his learned friend, Whistlepipe, one of his blandest smiles, 
and then comnienccd, what ho intended to have been u very long and 
very brilliant speech. He stated, “ that the case entrusted to him 
was a most peculiar case— a case differing from any case he had ever 
before had placed in his hands. It was a will case — yes, a will case, but, 
unlike most will cases, in .this case the will was not disputed in any 
case." Every time he employed the word case, he raised his voice to an 
enormous pitch, and looked sneeringly at Whistlepipe, as much as to 
say, “ in this case I intend to shut you up, as sure as you’ve a head on 
your shoulders." He then went on to explain, “ that Andrew Horton, 
deceased, had belh married ; that the fruits of this marriage. had been 
two children, one a boy, the other a girl ; that the girl was born blind ; 
that this child had been lost at a very tender age ; that the<fathcr had 
grieved almost to death at the loss of this child ; that he would never be 
persuaded but that one day qr another she would bo recovered ; that it 
was under these strong feelings of parental love and pity for her blindness, 
that he hao[ caused the will to be drawn up in the shape it had been. 
'J’lie clause upon which the whole case turned was this — that Andrew 
Horton, l>clifviug that his daughter would one day be discovej*ed, had 
left neai'ly the whole of his wealth away from ins son for mistaken 
reasons, upon whicli he need not then dwell, and had placed it in trust 
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to accumulate for the sole use and benefit of the said dai^hter, to be ren« 
dered up to her at any time sh<^ 9 fHght be discovered ; or in case of her 
not being discovered during twenty years after the death of the testator, 
then, and not till then, the property was to go to tb^ son, Henry Ifovton, 
unless — now mark this word,” said, the sergeant, repeating it again and 
again, unless it be clearly proved tluit the lost or stolen child be 
dead. — Now the first thing have to prove whether the child )yas 
bom or not.” • , 

“ There is every reason,” intermpted Vv histlepipe^ “ according to tjie 
nritural histoiy of the production of the human species, to believe that 
the child was bom, and I am led to this conclusion by the fact of ftie 
child having been stolen, for had it not been bom, it could not have been 
stolen.” To this aigijment the judge shut his eyes, and gave a formal nod 
of assent. “Therefore,” continued Whistlepipe, delighted at the approval 
of the judge, “we admit the birth, brother Thunderdown, we admit 
the birth.** 

“ T am glad of that,” replied the sergeant, “ for it will save much qi 
the time of the court, for it. is not always an easy matter to prqve that 

any man has been born. I remember a case " 

“ You need not trouble yourself,** laid the judge, who had a horror 
of Thunderdown's cases ; “ the point is admitted, go on.” 

“ The next point we have to prov?, is the discovery of the blind child 
by licr brother, Henry Horton, in tjie late Nunnery of the Minories.** 

“ We admit that fact,” again interrupted JV'histlepipe. 

“ I'm glad of that,** replied the sergeant, “ for I remember a case— 

“ The point is admitted,*’ again said the judge. 

“ Then,” said the sergeant, “ the two points being admitted — first, 
the birth of the child, and then the discovery of the child, *aU 1 have to 
prove is the death of the child— yes, the death !” Here he stooped for- 
ward and whispered to Horton, “ Now for tlic fun !" 

Horton could not help thinking, that while proving a death, it was 
an odd time to choose to be funny ; but he made no reply. 

Thunderdown said — “ The court, he was sure, would forgive him being 
a little lengthy in his remarks, for he shrewdly suspected his learned 
brother did not intend to allow him a reply ; therefore all he had to say 
he must say now, and if he were a little sarcastic upon one or^tw^o points, 
he hoped his learned friend would take all in good part. Had his friend, 

Whistlepipe, intended to produce witnesses ” 

“ And so I do,” observed .Whistlepipe. 

“ You do ?*' ejaculated the sergeant, and then, niosUunprofessioiially, 
inquired, “ and to what end ?” 

To this question Whistlepipe made no reply ; upon which Thunderdown 
again lent forward, and a great deal of whispering went on between him 
and Horton. “ But you told me that we should have merely to walk 
over the course," said the sergeant. * 

“ So ho led me to believe,” whispered Horton ; “ but no witnesses can 
disprove the loss of the ship, and the death of all on board.** * 

Nan, too, began to feel fidgetty, and wished herself anywhere but in 
a court of justice. Thunderdown, being taken off his guard, forgot all 
his beautiful sarcasms, and began to think of the most cautioiis manner 
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in which to cai|[ y on the case, now it had taken a different turn to what 
he had been lately led to believe by l^vion; but knowing it would never 
do to show his annoyance, he put on a smiling face, and told his learned 
brother how deligKted he should be to be introduced to any friends he 
might think proper to present ; and- as he should, under these circum^ 
stances, have a Ifuture opportunity of again addnssing the court in his 
reply, he should at once call his witness^to prove liie death of Eoline. 
He could call but one witness, for the grim monster, death, had in his 
oflen-assum^ disguise of the raging, roaring, angiy waves, swallowed 
up every living soul on board the ill-fated ship, excepting the witness 
whose life seemed as if saved, in order that justice should be done to his 
worthy client/* He then explained, that this lady was the widow of 
a distinguished officer, who had died on the glorious battle-field, and 
whose station in life was such, that no doubt could possibly be raised as 
to the implicit credence that should be given to all she said/* 

Dame Spikely was now brought forward for examination. The mo- 
ment she stood forth, there came from the centre of the crowded court, 
one short horrid laugh. ** Order!** roared out the crier. Horton started 
up, and ran to Nan— What ailfyoo, Nanny?** he said, in a low voice. 

Are you sure he's dead ?** 

“iSVirc /'* replied Horton, and s^ing Nan had somewhat resumed her 
composure,* he again took his seat. 

Nan*8 eyes from the moment ^she had heard that laugh, never for an 
instant ceased wandering about the court, a(S if in search of some dreaded 
object. 

The questions to be asked, were so clearly and carefully laid before 
the examining *coun8el, that Nan hod scarcely more to say than *^yes, 
or no,** as the case might be ; and the circumstance of the wreck being 
such a well-known £ct, there was no doubt at that moment on the 
minds of all who heard her, iior was there on her own, but that Eoline 
hod perished with her husband, and the rest of those on board. 

To Thunderdown*s great astonishment, Whistlepipe never once at- 
tempted to cross-question her; therefore the case seemed clear, and 
Thunderdown sat down perfectly satisfied that all was well. 

When Whistlepipe arose, he began his address by complimenting 
Dame Spikely upon the clear and straightforward evidence she had 
given, and that he allowed her full credit for believing every word she 
had uttered— ‘‘But,** said he, “how often does truth appear unlike herself, 
or rather, how often does error look like truth. Now I shall be able to 
prove that not one word concerning the death of the blind girl is true.** 
This assertion caused a great sensation, and Whistlepipe went on — “ I 
always go,'* said he, “ to the fountain head at once, therefore the witness 
1 shall* produce to prove 4he existence of the lady in question, will 
b e - - he paused, so that what he was about to say might produce its 
full effect, and then in a powerful manner, exclaimed — “the lady 
herself!** 

Upon saying this, the beautiful blind Eoline was brought forward, to 
the horror of Horton, the surprise of Nan, and the admiration of all 
who looked upon her. The strange sound she heard startled her, and 
the lids of hep beautiful eyes arose, displaying such orbs of brightness, 
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that every one seemed to doubt tTie possibility of her|blindness. That 
she was the perspn saved front ifte wreck, was soon made maiilfi st by 
the evidence of tlic merchant and his brave compai^ons. 

There was but one chance now left for Horten, and that at the first 
glance appeared a strong one ; namely, that of obliging the adverse 
party to prove thaf Eoline was really the loaf child oT Andrew Horton ; 
that had not yet been proved, and it seemed rather that that should 
have been the first point to be attended to by thb defendant’s counsel ; 
for, as it was argued by Thunderdown, who now ^^sisted upon quoting 
various cases he well remembered, in which it was laid down, and 
clearly laid down too, that — “ mere assertion was no proof” 

The learned judge at first thought he should like to reserve that point 
for further consideration ; but presently, having turned over various 
books, and then having argued the question well in his own mind, 
came to the conclusion that the opinion of former judges need not be re- 
versed, for he felt with them, that mere assertion was not proof ; it tiicn 
did certainly lie with the defendant to prove, that the claimant he 
brought forward in the person of a certain blind girl named Eolini', was 
herself, and no other, the child of the deceased Andrew Horton. 

This appeared a most difficult point to get over, so Horton and 
the sergeant imagined ; and with that difficulty their courage again 
arose. 

Whistlepipe confessed he was p]^ced« in a position of some awkward- 
ness, and begged for a tew moments to consult with his client. 

The judge, who with the jury were beginning to feel a little hungry, 
consented to allow ten minutes, and that the jury might retire and 
take a slight refreshiuent. . * 

You see,” said Whistlepipe to his client, and to the merchant, and 
indeed to all who were interested on his side, you see, the fact of the girl 
being herself was so perfectly, though tacitly admitted to be herself, that 
had not that deep scoundrel, Thunderdown, who, 1 must conibss, is 
never at a loss, had he not raised this objection, all would have been 
well ; but what to do is now a difficult question.’* 

The only evidence they could bring forward was the Cripple. It 
is true that the Abbess had lately informed him of the secret of 
Eoline’s birth, but she had never explained how she became acquainted 
with the fact ; and even if she had, his evidence would have been rc • 
garded with a very jealous eye, he being so deeply interested in tho 
success of Eoline, she being his wife. Slender as tlic hope was, it was 
all they hjid now to rely on, and so it was detenniiicd that the Cripple 
should be examined as to all the late Abbess had ever revealed to him 
upon that subject. 

When the judge returned, he came in evidently in good humour with 
whatever he had been taking, and soundlj* smacked his lips, and the 
clerks smacked their lips, and the jury smacked their lips, and tliere was 
a wonderful twisting about of mouths, as is generally the, case with 
most people for some minutes after eating. ' Silence being called, tlie 
case proceeded. 

Wlastfepipe saidw^ That although he had been taken by surprise, he 
43 
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still felt confident he should produce good proof of the identity of the 
claimant.*’ • 

The Cripple wasethen examined) but all he could 'say was that a short 
time before they had ‘soiled from abmad in the fated ship whicli had 
been wrecked, ance'in which the Abbess had perished, she had told him 
that Eolino was really th% daughter of Andrew Horton ; that tliis re- 
velation had been led to in consequenefe' of the discovery of some 
documents, aruongst which was a will like the one that had been pro- 
duced, and it was ta lay claim to the property bequeathed in that will, 
that they bad taken this voyage to England. 

When he had concluded, Whistlepipe made the most of every word; 
but the judge interrupting him, and shaking his head, said-— I am 
afraid, brother Whistlepipe, if this be all the evidence you can produce, 
you must give in ; in such a case as the present, the proof of identity 
should be most powerful ; and here, we do not even know — supposing 
the last witness to have spoken the truth— we do not even know how 
the Abbess was aware that Eoline was the child of Horton. It is un- 
fortunate in your case that the Abbess could not be produced ; but as 
the alfair stands ** and again shook his head. 

While the judge and Whistlepipe were arguing the point, Horton and 
the sci^eant were beginning to collect their papers, regarding the cause 
really at an end. 

Just at this moment the Bridge-shooter put his head in at the side 
door, and having caught thef'eye of the merchant beckoned him out. 

In a few minutes, the merchant returned, and whi|;pcred a few words 
to their counsel. ^ 

Sergeant ThOnderdown being impatient to let off his sarcasms in a 
volley and go home, asked his learned friend — “ If that was his case ?” 

Whistlepipe replied — ‘‘ Not quite ; I have one witness more to ex- 
amine. Call in Elizabeth Savage, late Abbess of the Poor Clares.** 

The astonishment and despair of Horton can easily be imagined ; 
the feelings of Nan were scarcely less harrowing. 

In a few minutes and again the door opened, and the Abbess, who 
appeared half dead from illness, brought on by her sufferings during 
and af\cr the storm, was carried in, seated in a chair. She was allowed 
to retain her seat, indeed, it was evident to all that it would be impossible 
for her to stand. The disclosures she now niade astonished all, but none 
more so than Horton himself ; for upon being asked her name, she 
answered — I was called Elizabeth Savage ; but that is not my name. 
Must I confess my real one ? — but it is better that I should at once — it 
will make all clearer — simpler. . 1 am Eoline Horton, and that blind 
girl is my own child.’* •» 

A strange scene here took place, for Eoline hearing the well-known 
voice, sounding as though it, had risen from the grave to claim her for 
her child, forced her way to the spot whence these happy sounds had 
sprung, and falling on her knees, clung to her mother in an almost agony 
of rapture. 

Every word the Abbess now U’^cred, created a deepening interest.’ 
She explained how the shattered oat in which she lay, as in death, 
had been cast upon the shore : that by the care of those who found her. 
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her life had been preserved ; that believing herself upon the bed of death, 
she had prepared a full accoun^ all slie was then relJting, and that it 
was to deliver up this document she had sent for the merchant ; but in con- 
sequence of the foreign sailor having lost her letter, all were kept 
i';noi'ant of whom had sent it, until the Bridge-shoots had reached her 
place of refuge. • * f 

It was soon found that hq^ strength would* never hold out to the end, 
so it was arranged that her written narrative should be read aloud, 
and that then she could, as it proceeded, make any oSservation sho 
might think fit ; it ran thus * 

** The Confession op a Sinneiu" 

“ In very early life I was married, by compulsion, to a man I never 
loved ; but he was rich, and riches, in my‘ father's eyes, were parent to 
all virtues. The man I married was Andrew Horton, a cold-hearted, 
violent, unfeeling monster, who cared not whom he sacrificed, so that 
his own desires were accomplished. Wretched indeed was soon my 
fate. Ei*e long, I found that his pretended affection for me, was but one 
of his thousand fancies ; I had b^n coveted by others, therefore 1 was 
coveted by him. Weeks and months rolled on ; every succeeding one 
more wretched than the last. I now became a mother; my infant, a boy, 
was, almost as soon as bom, removed from me, and placed under the 
care of one of his other victims ; she was a poor weak girl, whose bright 
blue eyes had caught his fancy ; %he was placed as a nurse to my child, 
and with her sister, dwelt beneath the same roof with liis insulted, ne- 
glected wife. The next year of my, life was one of unceasing tears ; 
to such an excess did the heart’s pure springs o’erfiow, that for weeks 
I have frequently been totally blind from weeping it was in this 
miserable state 1 bore a daughter ; the temporary blindness of the parent 
fixed itself for ever upon the child — she was bom sightless. My exist- 
ence became a torture to me ; all I pniyed' for was to die. At last 
driven to madness by insult and oppression, I fled my husband’s home 
for ever. There was little need of great precaution to keep hidden my 
place of refuge, for well I knew he would make but little eftbrt to recover 
me ; he was tired of me, and therefore was thankful for any chance that 
should rid him of “his curse,” as he always' called me. I entered the 
abode of the poor Clares ; circumstances combined to make me soon the 
licad of that house. One night I pretended to have found a poor blind 
orphan, but it was false, for the girl I brought was my own cliild ; tliis 
pretende^d orphan was my double comfort, for I soon learnt that the only 
chord of my husband’s heart that could be touched, I had torn to threads, 
hy taking away his child ; this was indeed a solace, but a wicked one ; 
the other comfort was a mother’s love being rewarded by a darling 
child's affection.” 

The narrative then went on to describe those scenes which the reader 
has already been made acquainted with ; such as the visit of Horton as 
a commissioner of Cromwell, and how she had checked his licentious 
course by whispering in his ear that Eoline was his sister, although it 
was loAg before known to her that Horton was no child of hers ; for, as « 
Nan had truly stated to him, his real mother had taken refuge in the 
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Convent of the ^fineries, and, it now appeared,, had, on her (ieath-bod 
revealed the truth of the changing of ttu /children. But here followed a 
passage in the Abbess's narrative which truly astonished those who heard 
it, for it stated that the rich old man, who had taken a liking to, and 
h^, in fact, bought the true offspring of Andrew Horton, and had 
with it gone to Ita'iy, passing the boy off* as his owil' son and heir, was 
a baronet named Filbut Fussey, at whoso rdeath, the boy, now grown 
to man's estate, unconscious of doing wrong, and unopposed by any of 
the relations of his supposed father, laid claim to, and enjoyed all the 
old man’s vast possessions. * Tims it appeared -that Eoline and the mur- 
dered knight were, in truth, brother and sister, and that Harry Horton 
in no way could lay claim to inherit any portion of the wealth left by 
Andrew Horton. So well had the Abbess digested her plans to secure to 
her daughter her rights, that in one part, where confirmation was re- 
quired of assertions that might appear doubtful without a witness, forth 
stepped the once-saintly father Brassinjaw, who, as former coiitessor of the 
poor Clares, disclosed os much (and perhaps a little more), as his priestly 
oath of sccrccy Would permit ; but in the case of the death-bed confes- 
sion of Nan’s sister, what she had then revealed, was not for the pur- 
pose of obtaining absolution, but tHat those who heard it might one day 
bear witness to the truth. 

The moment Brassinjaw had been informed that his evidence was to 
ruin Horton, he flew to the task..witl\, all the appetite with which wo 
might imagine a hawk would pounce upon a poor defenceless sparrow. 
It must be owned that Brassinjaw cut but a rather unbecoming figure, 
for having a wish to give as much weight as he could to his eyidence, by 
putting on a solemn and devout appearance, he had shaved off* as much 
of his beard aiid his wliiskers as his vanity would permit, and wore, as 
it were, a pied-bald suit of clothes — half saint, half sinner;' the very 
few remains of his former priestly gear he had donned for the occasion, 
not remembering, at the moment, how ill- they agreed with the 
attributes of a publican. But he performed his part so well, that there 
could be no doubt concerning the truth of every portion of the Abbess’s 
narrative. 

So absorbed had Nan now been in painful reflections, caused by the un- 
expected public disclosures that were sounding in her ears, that she was 
quite unconscious of Harry Horton having, unnoticed by any one, left the 
court ; she felt sick at heart, and turning to speak to Horton as she 
thought, she found a stranger by her — one glance — then uttering a piercing 
shriek, flew from the court as ii\ a fit of frightful madness. In the con- 
fusion that ensued, the cause of her alarm also made his retreat, but not 
before the Bridge shooter had noticed him sufficiently to make him feel 
convinced, that that man, and the mysterious stranger who letl the 
dagger, were the same. 

Thunderdown, feeling how dompletely he had been crushed, put on 
his usual show of virtuous indignation, and dashing down his brief, com- 
plained bitterly of the manner in which he had been deceived by his 
client ; and then closely folding his arms, as if wrapping himself Uj: in 
his own integrity, he too left the court. 

A very short time sufficed to conclude the rest of the affair; and with 
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comparatively light hearts, the Cripple with ' his | now rich wife, 
accompanied by . their fricn(fc/ quitted the justice’ court — we say, 
with comparatively light hearts, for the uncertain fuje of the merchant's 
daughter could not but cast a damp upon their otherwise boundless joy. 

Osborne, whose attendance had not been requirej^, was during the 
trial proseeuting hil enquiries in every quarter the mOst likely, and even 
the most unlikely, to gati^ information regarding the lost Anne : he 
even consulted the Bridge-shooter’s mother, who, this time, honestly 
confessed herself at fault ; but, as she said, no wonder that her eyes, re- 
garJing futurity, should have become dim, since now she could only look 
through a veil of tears, shed for her departed spirit : by this she meant, 
tliitt hcv old black cat was dead, and she now began to persuade herself 
that with her “spirit,'' her own supernatural powers had ceased to exist. 

It was after this visit to the witch of Houndsditch, that Edward had 
gone to the Earl’s mansion. He was ushered into a magnificent gallery, 
hung round with portraits of the Eurls of Shrewsbury, and pictures of 
many of tl\e great actions of their lives. He had l^en waiting some 
time, when, hearing a door open at the opposite end of* the gallery to 
that by which he had entered, and by which the attendant had gone 
out, he turned suddenly, and felt perfectly bewildered, for there, before 
him, stood Walter Lerue, splendidly attired. Lerue appeared to Osborne 
to start back at seeing him, and tnen became almost as much confused 
as ho himself was. Tlie fact was {iOrd^Gleorgo had not yet been apprized 
of Osborne's visit, so that* meeting him. u^iexpectcdly in his father's 
mansion, it had startled him, he scarcely knew wherefore, unless indeed 
that his masqueiading must now be confessed, and that in such confes- 
sion he felt his dignity would, in a degree, puffer humiliation. 

After a moment's hesitation, caused by feeling a jeaWusy rising in 
his heart at being thus near a rival, Osborne said — “ I but little expec- 
ted to meet with Master Lerue in this mansion — ^nor — indeed — tliat is— 
I was told to await here the coming of the Earl, or of his son — and ” 

“ And you are welcome, Master Edward Osborne," said Lord Talbot, 
having recovered from his surprise, and as he advanced, he held fortli liis 
hand to Osborne, which the later took, but witli evident reluctance. 
“If your heart were as bad as your memory,^ said his lordship, “ you 
would be a much worse man than you ever will be. Look at me again ; 
we are old friends, are we not ?" 

“ Once meeting for an hour at the Cottage on the Heath,” replied 
Edward, “is scarcely intercourse sufficient to form an acquaintance- 
ship, mueji less cement a friendship.” 

“ Tut, man,” said the other ; “ why, you cannot surely forget when we 
were boys^ we went batliing together, and i'faith, but for your timely aid, 

I had once taken a bath too much off Battersea.'’ • Hearing these words, 
Osborne for the first time looked really at the features of the speaker. 

“ Be not surprised, in finding in Master fierue the heir of Shrewsbury. 
My memory, Master Osborne, is far better than your own; but no 
wonder in this case’ for noble minds easily forg . t the favours they havo 
bestowed, but honest ones never forget the favours they have received. 

I remeirfber too that you have a ring of mine, and have no doubt come 
to claim the promise made, when that ring was given. What favour 
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would you ask ?/ti8 granted ere .it be' spoken ; but do not think it will bo 
gratuitously bellowed. No, no, ind6vG^J'' and his lordship's hitherto 
pale and melancholy features, for a moment wore lighted by a smile. 

1 shall in return' d^and a favour of Master Osborne, and one that 
will in my mind far outweigh any obligation Lord Talbot can ever grant. 
But first to discharge my debt to my preserver, if indeed he has brought 
in his heavy account against me, and having done that, or paid an in- 
stalment, we^ will then speak of our depaiied acquaintance, Walter 
Lerue. Speak, what can 1 do to serve you ?" 

Edward was so completely thrown off his balance, as one might say, 
by this unexpected discovery, that he could scarcely stand upright. 

Lord George perceiving this, pushed forwai^ a magnificent seat, and 
drawing another near to it, said — ^^As I hope this visit will not be a 
short one, let us be seated, for though you may have but little to say, 
1 have much, and that, too, of some moment: be seated and speak freely — 
you have a willing listener. 

Edward now began to tell his tale by saying — “You, my lord, 
having already been somewhat acquainted with the inmates of the 
Cottage on the Heath, will doubtless be surprised to Icam that he who 
owned that Cottage, was not Master Allen, an humble trader as he 
there appeared, but 

“ Master William Hewet, the king's great merchant,” interrupted 
Lord Talbot. “ You see I know more than you suspected, do I not ?” 

“ Heaven grant that you may know how to discover the treasure 
Master Hewet has, 1 fear, for ever lost !” 

“ W'hat treasure has that worthy merchant lost ?” enquired the 
other. . 

“His child*!” said Osborne, and' he felt ready to choke as he spoke 
the words. 

“His child!” exclaimed the young lord, •'lost bis cliiM, that love- 
liest of all created beings ? Speak, speak, surely I must misunderstand 
your words.” 

“ Alas I” replied Edward, “ they are too plain, too true, to admit of 
but one meaning.” Edward then recounted the whole of the incidents 
connected with the attacif of the robbers ; and that alter Anne had left 
the cottage, in the endeavour to reach the farm unobserved, she had 
never again been seen. “ When you bestowed upon me this ring, you 
told me, that whenever I required aid, I was to claim it here.” 

“ Whatever aid, I, or my house, can bring, will be brought right wil- 
lingly, for I have other reasons for feeling anxious on that fair maid's 
account, then you at present guess at. But how can we hope to solve 
the mystery ?” 

“ There is a slight chance ' of obtaining a clue, by the aid of this 
badge — it is the badge of your noble house.” Saying this, he produced 
the badge, and then explained the circumstances under which it had 
been found. 

“ There 'is more knavery in this,” said Lord Talbot, “ than we shall 
perhaps ever fathom ; but 1 think 1 have a knave that will ferret it out— 
at least as much as mortal depth can fathom or ferret out ; he is my 
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varlet— by name Nino, an Italian mgue, who, because be did me a ser- 
vice when in Italy, has ever siec^ stuck to me as a blood-sucker/' 

The young lord went to a side door, within which^ at a couple effect 
distance, was another door ; he opened this also, \uid then calling the 
Italian by his nam^ Nino appear^. / 

Nino now put on a very different bearing {o that which he assumed 
when with his equals or infiSdorS in station ; he canied himsedf so hum- 
bly, and threw such an expression of simplicity into his* countenance, 
that few, but those who knew him as thoroughly as^his lord did, would 
have suspected him of being the rogue he really was. 

Lord Talbot, holding the badge up suddenly before Nino's eyes, ex- 
claimed — “ Whose badge is that ?" 

Whose, my lord ?” 

“ Yes, whose ? There needs no thinking — answer I” 

The young lord asked the question thus suddenly, hoping, that did 
Nino know .aught concerning it, he would be taken off his guard, and 
thus betray himself ; but in this he was wrong, for Nino at once an- 
swered — “ Why, yours, my lord !" 

“ T know 'tis mine,” replied the o^er; “ but would know who wore 
it liist, and lost it ? Had my orders been obeyed, and the bacfgcs nuin- 
bered, wc should have known at onjp whose it was.” 

I know," said Nino ; it is doubtless the badge of Phillip of tlie 
Buttery : he absconded a fortnight* since with Mona, our lady's woman ; 
fearful of discovery, he has \om the badge •from his arm, and cast it 
* away." 

It may have been as he says,” observed Lord Talbot, addressing 
Osborne. You may be gone/' • • , 

Nino bowed humbly, and retired through the door he had entered by. 

I fear me we shall trace but little by this badge ; but this I pro- 
mise, that not an engine of power, that is likely to avail us, but 
shall immediately be set in motion. And now to the favour I would 
ask of you ; but, for the present, you must pledge me your word not to 
brcatli it to mortal ear/' Having said this, he rose, and cautiously ap- 
proaching the door through which Nino had passed, flung it suddenly 
open, when there stood, in the space between the two doors, the Italian 
Nino. 

Had Lord Talbot been armed, so great was his rage, that the Italian's 
life w'ould, in all probability, have paid the forfeit tor his evesdropping ; 
as it was, the young lord seized him by the tliroat, then cast him 
backwards with such violence, against the inner doors, that they gave 
way, and Nino fell violently upon the floOr of the outer room. 

Scoundrel !” exclaim^ Lord Talbot, I have often suspected this, 
but never could catch you till now. Be gone ! never dare to step foot 
again within these walls!” He paced upland down two or three times, 
and then resuming his scat, said—** Forgive me, Master Osborne, tor 
being thus ruffled by such a hind as that ; but I shall smile.at my own 
passion presently, and will then proceed with what I would have you 
know. No doubt, but indeed I am sure, you must have been surprised 
to find, fluit tne poor artist of the Heath, and the boy you saved. Were 
one, and that one — Lord Talbot I 'Tis right that I explain to you how 
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all this came to pass ; -for, believe no unworthy motive caused me 
to assume another name, however unhappily terminated some circum- 
stances to which that change has led/* 

Osborne, who was yst unacquainted with the real cause of poor Lillia's 
death, could not d^mprehend to what, his noble friend alluded ; but soon 
he was doomed to*hear that which he could comprehend, alas ! too well. 

The young lord proceeded — “ It was* a difference I Iwd had with my 
father, that mede me, for a time, wish to live in retirement — indeed,. from 
him, in concealment. I assumed the character of an artist, being a great 
lover of the art, though but a poor executant, put up at the Ferry, and 
strolled about the country with my gun and my drawings, and killed 
time as well as I could. In one of my rambles, I saw the * Beauty of 
tlic Heath,' for so sweet Mistress Anne was called all the country 
TouTid ; I was enraptured. But who could look upon her, and not be 
80 ?** 

Poor Osborne could not help thinking the speaker was quite right. 
But wliat could have been about all thismumher of years, that he liad 
been blessed by seeing her, speaking to her, serving her, and yet never 
to discover her excellencies, until another pointed them out to him. 

You,* doubtless, know that fate at last placed an opportunity in my 
way, of being of some slight service to her : I seized that opportunity of 
becoming more intimate, and eveiw riloment I was near her, I discovered, 
not only in her features, but in ner mind, now beauties. I knew the 
folly of giving way to feelings that, in spite of all nw eilbrts to prevent 
them, would keep rising in my heart ; I took myself to task severely ; 
hut the more 1 strove to convince myself of my weakness, for our stations 
being so widely different, that of an carPs son and a poor trader s 
daughter, that an honourable love seemed madness ; and who could dare 
to love that sweet girl but honourably ? You look astonished tliat I 
should be thus frank and open to you ; hut all I now say, is said to 
lead to the &vour I intend to demand at your hands." 

Poor Edward sat and listened, wondered, and inwardly groaned, for it 
was evident that the young lord had, at least, cast a longing eye upon 
his heart's adored. What was to he the end of tliis long introduction, 
he was quite at a loss to imagine. 

“ The unexpected ‘meeting with the merchant on the evening you 
saw me at the cottage, and whom I instantly recognised > as Master 
Ho wet — hut he knew not me: not so that quick-cyod jade. Flora 
— she was not deceived for one moment — .1 assumed all the ap- 
pearance of indifforence 1 could command ; hut I inwardly felt, that that 
niglit must break the spell that I had too long allowed to surround me : 
1 left the cottage, never to return to it — exerted all my reason to combat 
the violent passion, which had so nearly conquered me ; hut now I had 
determined never more to think of the * Beauty of the Heath/ the more 
would her image rise, like the Vairy form of a dream, and engross my 
every thougM." ^ 

Osborne, as he listened, ohnost fancied he was hearing his own story 
related, so exactly did the feelings, painted by the young.lord, coincide 
with his own. But again he asked himself — How is this strange tale 
to end ?" He was not long left in doubt, for the other continued. 
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“ I wandered about — ^flew frorif place to place : my friends became 
anxious, for none could guess Uic^cause^of my altered state of mind. I 
have ever noticed; that the sAongest attachments invariably take root 
where such feelings should never know ekistenee* * I could command 
the wealthiest, the proudest, the most exalted beauties of the land ; but 
they are not the simple * Bdmty ‘of the Heath tfe remembrance of 
her brightness throws all otl)^ ip the shade : Into such a pitch of phrenzy 
has this short absence cast me, that 1 now feel tliat lif^ with her, or 
death without her, must be my fate : I have, therefon?, determined to 
demand her hand !*' 

So astoiiished was poor Osborne at hearing these last words, that he 
actually fell back on his seat, and stored his eyes nearly out of his head 
at the young lord, without uttering a single word. 

“ I see you are astonished,'* said Lord Talbot, “ and I wonder not 
that you should be ; but when you remember all her charms of mind, 
of form, of face, your wonder soon will cease. The world will stare, 
and gape, I know. But what is the world to him, who must quit that 
world, unless the life which can alone make that world endurable, is 
sustained by the love of her, in whose love alone he will consent to live. 
Now, the favour I would ask of you,^ this ; but, alas ! 1 had foigotteii 
she is lost — lost, perhaps, to us all fo«ver— " 

Osborne was too much bewildered by his own miserable thoughts to 
reply. The confession he had just heqjrd, and the expressed determina- 
tion of the heir of Shrewsbury, td demand the hand of Anne, if she 
. should be found, seemed a death-blow to Ins very existence. — Now 
then,*’ he said, within himself; “ ijow then, this land and I arc 
stmngcrs indeed. The moment Anne be restored, if evgr she should be, 
that moment shall see me set my foot upon a bark, to bear me away for 
ever.” 

The young lord paced up and down in violent agitation, and then ex- 
claimed, as if speaking to himself — Not a nook, not a dwelling, of high 
or low, but shall be searched, and searched thoroughly too, but we will 
find her, or those who have wronged her ; I have power, and that power 
shall be used to find out the truth of this mystery. You now know,” 
he said, addressing Osborne, the secret feelings of my mind ; keep them, 
at present, locked in your own breast ; but the moment sweet Anno 
shall be restored, it is upon you I depend ; you must plead my cause — 
you must discover for me the inward feelings of her heart, for / cannot 
stoop to ask and be rejected. In the meantime, ba sure that every 
nerve of mine will be exerted to discover the retreat, or fate of sweet 
Anne He<Vet. 1 will so arrange, that you shall always find me at a 
moment's notice." 

Osborne,* considering the extraordinary turn matters had taken, to 
that which he had believed his visit would lead to, managed to leave the 
young lord’s presence with tolerable composure; but the moment ho 
found himself alone, in the grounds that led to the boat in which he was 
to return, he hurried into a concealed alcove, and gave full'vent to his 
sorrow. — Now,” he exclaimed, “ now indeed may I write upon my 
heart, * hppe dwells not here !’* • 

We will not attempt to depict all his agony. If any thing could have 
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blighted the little hope he formerly might have pictured to himself— and 
who« in tliia world, but will, a: tim<^ picture hope to their sinking 
hearts ? — that last ray of hope was dimirSbd, extingmshed, by the know- 
ledge of one so ^eat as the young lord he had lust left, having deter- 
mined to offer hilt, wealth and name to the me^hant's daughter. 

But I will niiver see that day — no,ii|lK>« t will never see that day. 
Beligion forbids us to take the Uie which H^ven bestowed upon 
us ; but religion does not forbid our tiying fjeom the cause of all our 
woes/' 

While so many were employed in various districts, endeavouring to 
discover the lost Anne, she was a prisoner within an arm's length of 
those who dwelt in the house of her birth upon the Bridge. When she 
had been brought to the Cardinal's Qat, she was at once conveyed to 
the upper room of the house; for this room being lighted by a skylight only, 
it would be impossible for any one confined there to discover, from 
outward views, where their prison lay. After the powerful draught 
she had swallowed began to lose its xmrcotic virtue, returning sense be- 
gan to assert its sway. The first time she opened her eyes with real 
consciousness — ^fbr all she had before beheld, whenever her sleepful eye- 
lids rose, was so dreamy in effect, that it could scarcely he said she saw, 
or knew aught of what she look<i|iupon around her — but, as we have 
just observed, the first time real consciousness held power o'er her vision, 
her eyes met* those of Mona, who had been incessantly watching over 
her from the night on which she had been brought there. Anne started 
from her couch and screamed. 

“ What are you afraid of, child ?" said Mona. 

“ Afraid ofl” ejaculated Anne ; but who are you? and how came I 
in this wrctclisd place ?” She then shut her eyes again for a moment : 
then, opening them, looked around douhtingly, as though she half fancied 
she still was in a dream — Do not look so strangely at me hnt speak, 
speak ! whei-e am I ?” • • 

“ Were I to tell you, perhaps those who brought you here," said Mona, 

might think my tongue an inch too long, and cut it off." 

** Oh, heavens 1" exclaimed Anne, placing both her hands upon her 
forehead, “ what a frightful thought flics through my brain. T remem- 
ber now the dreadful struggle on tl^ Heath. Oh, tell me, tell me ! am 
1 indeed within the power of those wretches ?" 

Hush {" whispered Mona. A villain never likes to hear himself 
called a villain — speak lower. I have been watching, anxiously watch- 
ing for your returning sense ; for in your delirium you have uttered 
words and names that make me be^eve the triith has not been told me : 
speak lowly, but irtefyy afld you may perhaps have found a friend in one, 
who to herself has never hepn a friend — You love !" 

Anne blushed, and looking eiumiringly into the face of tho Italian 
girl, answered— I do ! bul^.you and myself the only two who know 

And the name of him you love is 

Anne again blushed as she almost Aybispered— Edward ; but why 
do you ask ?" • ^ 

Because 1 fancy I am to be deceived, and ?nade a fool ofp' replied 
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Mona, frowning as few but an Itc^ian can frown ; that was the name 
you muttered so frequently whca youi'mind was wandering, and made 
me doubt their thle. They tKld me his name was George, and that he 
was a noble of this land.*' * , • 

“ George !" said Anne,* “ I know no human being bearing that name ; 
and never, to itty knowledge, spoke a word to niortlls above my own 
humble state.” •• • * 

“ Then it is a lie !'* exolaWed Mona, starting up, but a' lie that shall ^ 
stick in his throat until it choak hifn. 1 have hebn too mtterly deceived 
by him, to be deceived by him again; One way dr other, I am to be 
Iboled, and you made th^r victim !** 

‘‘ Oh, heavens!” exclaimed ^the afiiighted girl, sprinmg from the 
couch on which she had’ been' l^ng, and casting hei-self f^oii her knees 
before the still-frowning M'oria. ‘‘ Oh, save me, save jno ! I know not 
wliere I am — I know not where to look for safbty but in you : then, save 
me, save me !*' 

The room in which this' scehc was enacting, ; war an oddly-shaped 
apartment at the top of Brassinjaw’s dwellings There was but' Ihtlc 
furniture in the place ; but what there was, wra^Of massive sthictun^ 
'J'lie place was at all times in partsj quite datkjf' the only light coining 
through a small skylight in the roof. Beneath this' skylight, a sort of 
gallery passed across, fomiing a communication beti^en two lofVs. 

Just as Anne had thrown herself upon her kn^B^'ahd seized the hand 
of the Italian girl, a huge ill-looKing head migUf have been seen obtru- 
ding from one of the doors at one end'of tfie ^atteted gallery. It was 
Bmssinjaw, who, like Mona; began to, suspect that , he was being made 
a dupe of, and who determined to learn the truth forhipiself, as far as he 
could, by listening to all the Italian and tihe trader's daughter they had 
stolen away, might say to each other, and, by this means, learn how 
best to act, for his own advantage. 

So eloquently did Anne plead her own cause^so feelingly did sho 
picture the suffering she too well knew her pOor nether was. then endu- 
ring — the agony of her broken-hearted father— the mention of the 
lather's woe, appeared to touch a chord in Mona's breast, whose vibrations 
thrilled through every fibre of her softened heart, and called up visions 
of days gone by — visions that memory's eye could never look on but in 
toai*s, that slie raised the imploring girl— then buried her own face upon 
the shoulder of Anne, as through a flood of grief she exclaimed — I 
know, 1 know ! oh, it was of a'broken heart my father died ; and 1 it 
was who broke it !” ^ 

It notv became Anne's turn io'offer consolation ; but this she found a 
more difficult matter than might have been expected, for Mona kept ex- 
claiming—'* 'Tis useless, useless ! remorse cnii never know relief. Oh, 
remorse! remorse! thou art the bitterest drug that ever poisons the 
human heart ! No, remorse can never hnow relief!” 

All this time Brassinjaw- continued to be all ears. He strained every 
nerve not to lose a word ; but presently he made a discovery that some- 
what alarmed him. 

Moipi having partially recovered, said — “ I have not been thus moved n 
for many a day ; the voice of remorse can onlv be drowned by wild cx* 
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citement ; <o this I have, for some time past, given way, and for that 
time I fancied I had forgotten ; but being alone watching your slumbers 
for so long, 1 had time to think, and all ihe ghosts of former days rose 
up before me ; all that^ou said in your delirious dreams, brought back 
to recollection, that I too had once a home — a happy sunny home; I 
too had once been bSbssed by a doting parent ; I too had loved, but therein 
lay my curse ! So blindly mad with lovj w/is I for Nino (that was my 
lover's name) that all warnings proved of no avail ; at last I fled with 
him, to follow^iim to this distant land ; but 1 would have followed him 
into the fiery gulph^ while I believed he loved me : he made of me 
whatsoe'er he would, even to become a thief: it was this last vile act 
that tore from my eyes the blinding scales, and I now see myself, and all 
the vile acts I have done, in their full deformity. Although I am now 
convinced he no longer loves me, the recollection of our early days of 
affection still clings around my heart, and for a moment seems to bind 
me to him ; but that slight bond 1 have vowed to break. It is my fixed 
resolve to return to my native country, though I should beg my bread 
at each step 1 go. 1 will sin no more. All 1 pray for now is to be 
sufll^rcd by heaven to crawl to my father's grave and die. But you 
must first be saved ; your salvation shall prove a slight atonement for 
one who has done wrong, not loving wrong, but through loving wrongly." 

“Oh, bless you, bless you!" exclaimed Anne, throwing her arms 
round the neck of the Italian girl^ “ oh, bless you I and know, that if 
you but save me from the peril I feel* I anx, now encompassed by, no 
lack of means will have to bb endured throughout your journey to your 
native land, though that joumey^should extend to thrice the distance 
round the globc."^ 

“ Then are you not the daughter of a poor trader of the name of 
Allen ?" enquired Mona. 

“ Allen is a name by which I have for some few years been known," 
replied Anne, “ but Allen is not my real one." Here Brassinjaw Strained 
his neck over the railing of the gallery. “ No, so far from being the 
child of a poor trader, 1 am the only daughter of one of the richest mer- 
chants of this great city — William Hewet, merchant to the king." A 
little dash of pride animated Anne's countenance as she announced her 
high respectability, for which, in the next moment, she blushed. “ You 
talk of saving me," she continued, “ but how ? you are I fear almost as 
much a prisoner as 1 ; but if you could reach his house, alas ! I fear far, 
far away from here, his house on Old London Bridge " 

“ Where ?" interrupted Mona, “ where did you say ?" 

“On Old London Bridge," replied Anne; “reach but that, "and you 
will easily find it, for his house is well known there ; it stands next to 
a wine -shop called the Cardinal's Hat." 

“ Hush," whispered the Italian girl, “ we are speaking too loudly— 
be calm, lor what I am about to tell you, might, without warning, 
prove too much for you to hear. Your father's house is there." And 
Mona pointed with her thumb over her shoulder towards the wall. 

“ There ! what mean you?" exclaimed Anne, feeling there was some* 
thing in the word she could not comprehend. 

“There," repeated Mona, again pointing with her thumb, “there, 
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whhin a foot of you, is the 8ceiie1>f ypur birth ; this is the wine-house * 
you have named." ^ • 

Anne was about tQ utter an exclamation of joy and surprise, but was 
checked by Mona. That they have brought yon Hbre, is a proof they 
know you not : be silent, for in silence is your only hope; did they but 
once suspect who, and what you r^lly are, their idcli of safety would 
be in your destruction." • * 

^^ood heavens !" exclaimed Anne, in a voice subdued ^by alarm and 
d^Pbied by fear ; and am 1 truly so near all‘ that is dear to me — 
all that would shield me, yet dare I not fly to that love — ^to that 
piotection ?” 

“ Dissimulation is your only hope ; 1 must appear to know nothing, 
and when I find the opportunity, I will hence— disclose fp your friends 
your peril, then look to them and Heaven for my own safety." 

A swifter plan for our release," said Anne, still almost whispering, 

I think T can devise. If this be the house you say it is, there is outside 
that door — ^for from that skylight, I imagine this to be the highest room — 
a staircase leading to yon gallery, which thence leads to the roof; you 
look astonished at my knowledge of this locality, but by that very stair, 
some years now gone, I verily believ.-} I did descend to seek for safety, 
as I now shall mount it in the self-same hope." 

. Such a stair does exist," sale) Mona, and I comprehend your 
meaning : not a moment must be lo|t ; we must find safety now or 
never." • * ^ 

Clinging together, the Italian girl and Anne hastened towards the 
door — ^they opened it, when, horror ! Jbhere stood Spikely, Brassinjaw, 
and the Italian Nino. , • 

^*So BO, my mistress," sidd Nino, addressing Mona,* you would 
betray your lover, would you ? — ^fiy from him — eh ?— But you are easily 
dealt with." Saying which, he suddenly cast a rope with a slip-knot on 
it, over her neck ; then drawing it tight, the poor Italian girl fell to 
the ground, struggling in strangulation; in another minute, and she 
was l^und hand and foot ; the co^ was removed from her neck, and the 
three wretches left the apartment, carrying their victim between them. 

Anne was so stupified by this sudden scene, that she stood transfixed, 
until the secure bolting of the door aroused her. What she had just seen, 
clearly proved to her the kind of wretches she was detained by. Her 
agony redoubled at the thought of the fate her newly-found friend would 
meet withifrom the hands of such monsters. The mere glance she had 
obtained of Spikely and of Nino, showed her that they were the same 
with whom she had so fiercely struggled on the Heath. Her only 
hope lay jn instant flight; but how to accomplish it? If she 
could reach the gallery, might she not thus find an outlet still unbarred ? 
—the trial must be made. The moment the idea entered her mind, 
she was at her labours.- Every thing thaff she could pile the one upon 
the other, was brought and placed beneath the gallery. Her feeling 
now was almost as great for the safety of the I^ian girl*as ^r her 
own. The massive table was dragge^ to the proper spot : on tRs she 
placed the heavy stool, or chair ; and then, with other smaller things, 
she built up a mount, from which she could reach the gallery. How 
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•cautiously did she attempt the ascent, yet how determined was every 
movement ! She felt that life or deathiwas in every step. She reached 
the summit — caught hrmly hold of the hailing ; it suddenly gave way, 
and she fell backwards to the ground, stunned — ^inMnable. 

When the three worthies, Spikely, Brassinjaw, and Nino, had placed 
Mona, still bound, in a place they believed one of. safety — ^namely, a 
closet near the lower room-u-they began to ^discuss their proposed modes 
of action. Their discovery, through Brassinjaw, that the Beauty of^e 
Heath was I'eally the dittighter of Hewet, so closely their host's nAt- 
hour, disconcerted their plans greatly. Nino,* too, found that he had 
miscalculated his lord’s ideas of honour, and that from his first, as he 
had thought well-laid clever plan, nothing but further disgrace and 
punishment were likely to accrue, if carried into full effect, now was de- 
vising some scheme how he could mrtuou^y turn his knowledge to ac- 
count. Then, again, what' were they to do with Mona ? She had now 
declared her intention of leaving Nino ; and after what had just occurred, 
should they, set her at liberty, there was little knowing what course she 
might pursue. Brassinjaw observed — “ I say nothing — mind, I say 
nothing ! but were she my stumblingblock, I know how I should dispose 
of her.” As he rose, he began unconcernedly to hum the air of ‘‘ Lfon - 
don Bridge is broken down then placing an old shattered chair on a 
particular spot, left the room. ** 

“ What does he mean by thaH” enquired Nino. 

“ How should I know 1” replied Spikely. “ But this I do know, that 
never did the saintly Father Brassinjaw do aught without an end in 
view — in that old chair, depend upon it, there is a meaning.” 

The words w<jre scarcely out of his mouth, before the floor, whereon 
the chair stood, gave way — the chair was gone ; and Nino, starting up, 
ran to the opening ill the floor, but as quickly started buck again, for all 
he saw beneath, was the raging waters dashing through the arcli beneath 
the Bridge. 

Nino, turning towards Spikely, cast on him an enquiring look, as asking 
a solution of this strange proceeding ; but Spikely merely received it with 
a vacant stare, and taking from his pouch a sort of memorandum-book, 
began to read. 

When Nino looked again towards the spot where the opening had so 
recently been, he found the floor had already resumed its original state. ' 
At the same moment one of the panels, close to him, slid aside, and 
there stood Brassinjaw, grinning, in eWdent delight, at havin^|t8tonished 
the Italian. 

What means all this ?” said Nino, as Brassinjaw closed the panel 
through which he had entered'. 

Oh, nothing, nothing !” replied the other, a mere nothing ! It is 
a simple way I have adopted for getting rid of any odd thing I have no 
further use for — ^that is all.”. • ' 

“ Then, I suppose,” said Nino, “ as I wished to get rid of Mona^ 
you would prescribe that cold bath. But, no, no ! although I do wish 
her de83, I have no desire to have her blood upon my head. The poor 
devil, I believe, once loved me mo% than her own soul ; for she would 
have hazarded that, had she believed it would have pleasured me ; and 
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perhaps she has, if what the cantgig priests tell us )j>o true. Sjje is safe 
cnougli where she "is for the pj^csent ■ and, by and by, we con find a 
way to dispose of* her. But l*should like to see the mechanism of this 
man-trap, for such T suppose it was originsdly/' « 

Brassinjaw, who was rather proud of the mechanical iinprovemont 
he had made in this “plaything,*' as he called it, t^ok Nino into the 
next apartment — opened thc^cupboard, and ^hcrc pointed out tho rope 
ivhich he hod now mode to^^l through a hole in the top of the closctf 
and which, when pulled violently, drew out the bolts, andP the trap fell, 
as wc have seen. But the part he was most vain ef, was his own con- 
trivance for raising the door again, and fastening it as securely as be- 
fore. Nino's praise put Brassinjaw in high spirits, and they once moro 
returned to the other room. They began soon to discuss what to them 
was of vital importance — namely, how to dispose of Anrffe, whom, from 
Brassinjaw’s discovery, they knew to be He’wet's daughter. Nino’s 
scheme they now felt was much more likely to bring them a rope than 
a fortune ; and both Spikely and Brassinjaw were not over nice in their 
expressions of anger against him for having led them into sUch a scrape. 
So violently did their altercations become at one moment, that the 
Italian drew his knife, and, flying towards the door, which he held in lus 
hand, that he might secure a retreat, swore “ that the first who stirred 
a foot towards him, should find it juried in his side." 

“ We ore all fools,” roared out Spikely, “ worse than fools, to lose 
our time in quarreling, when every • moment is of consequence. Sit 
down, Nino, sit down, and let us talk lik(9 men ! What shall wc do 
with the girl ? that is the question.” 

Nino proposed that they should talfe her back towards the Heath, 
in a like state to that in which they had brought her, *apd there leave 
her to chance ; but this plan Brassinjaw shewed at once was absurd ; 
for lie overheard enough to let him know that she was fully aware of 
the place of her imprisonment. 

Brassinjaw had inwardly made up his own mind exactly what he should 
do, which was nothing short of betrayi*ig his two friends, and by the 
restoration of Hewet's daughter, gain oH the honour and advantage to 
liiniself. But Brassinjaw Knew his companions too well not to be very 
guarded in his movements ; so h^ put on a more ferocious bearing tliaii 
either of the others, and awore “ he saw no better plan than the trap 
and water." 

“ No,” said Spikely, not f<nr her; but there is one who shall tasto 
it, and shall be made to know the treat she is to have before she has it, " 
and thaf is Nan. I feared that we should never meet again ; but we 
have ; and I have dogged her to her hiding-place ; if once I can lure her 
here, she •and I will settle our long reckoning ; when she's gone, then 
I can look to my other friends. Hqrton’s my next, but he, the villain, 
shall be tortured, and soundly too, befor^I give him the coup de grace'' 
“But what are we to do with the girl?” exclaimed Nino, impatient 
at hearing Spikely talk of nothing else but his own concern^i 

“Yes,” said Brassinjaw, “what are we to do with the girl? she 
must not stop here.” ^ 

Now, that itie should stop where she was, was exactly what he 
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wished phut he knew his customers, uS he thought, /so said exactly con- 
trary to what he really wished ;'but as \one conjuror generally knows the 
tricks of another, so does one rogue understand the shifts and deceits 
of his compeer ; therefore Spikely, hearing Brassinjaw so vehement upon 
the subject, first of the girl’s destruction, and then on the importance of 
her removal, begdh to suspect the truth, so saicU—” Always right, 
always right, Brassinjaw—leave a priest done for that. Yes, the girl 
must not stay here; but I know where she can stay, and safely, until 
we determine upon her fate, and that is in my old house, by the Black 
Arch of the Clink.*' ' 

Brassinjaw felt that Spikely would, while speaking, fix his eyes upon 
him, so put on a look of the greatest innocence ; and being .quite a 
match for Spikely, or any one else, in the art of deceit, made a strong 
opposition to this arrangement, for he was sure then Spikely would 
carry out his plan. Brassinjaw, like a good general, was not to be 
taken by surprise, by any sudden movement of the enemy. No, no, the 
instant his opponent wheeled about, he too presented a new front. In an 
instant he had formed a combination in his own mind, that would 
lead to victory quite as surely as his first scheme ; indeed it was only 
marching by a different road which led to the same end. It was now 
settled that at ten that night she should be taken to the Clink. Brassin- 
jaw was appointed to mix a strong of iatc in her food, so that she might 
be carried off once more in a sleeping state. 

They now broke up their consultatibn, and each went to his various 
affairs. 

Spikely would willingly have thrown his friends over, had he seen a 
safe way cf doing it, but was fain to be contented for the present with 
liis self-promised revenge upon his wife and Horton. 

Nino started off to make one more effort to gain the good opinion of 
his enraged master, but if he failed in that, he, like Brassinjaw, had 
fully determined, to get what he could for himself by turning virtuous, 
as he called it, and betraying his companions. 

Ever since the attack of the thieves upon Alyce and her daughter, and 
from which danger Lerue had rescued them, the merchant had deter- 
mined to bring his family once more to town, the moment he could find 
a suitable mansion ; for be it known that William Hewet had risen so 
high in the estimation of his brother citizens, that ere long he would no 
doubt be called upon to fill the highest post of honour the city could 
bestow, that of Lord Mayor. He had already been one of the Common 
Council, was an Alderman, and indeed enjoyed every mark of distinction 
that a wealthy honest merchant could desire. Under these*'circuin- 
stances, and finding himself so frequently coming in contact with the 
highest in the land, who from admiration of his clmracter for worth dnd 
probity, had in more than one instance allowed these frequent meetings 
upon business, to end in 8ett?3d friendship, there were, indeed, few 
nobles of that day, notwithstanding the proud bearing to others they 
ever maintained, who looked upon it as any degradation to rank Master 
William Hewet amongst their friends; but it must also be remembered 
that at this time many of the nobles were themselves merchants ; we 
say, therefore^ that under all these drcumstancesi it became absolutely 
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necessary that his style of living now should take a more exalted posi- 
tion in the eyes of the world, sf he bought a magiiilicont mansion in 
Philpot Lane, so* cajled from the name of the owner, Sir John Philpot, 
who <l\velt there. * , • 

After the trial at Westminster, the whole of Hewot's party ad- 
journed to this new mansion. It was not yet in a G/latc for him to take 
up his permanent aV.oilo th^^e, Jani for a day or two it was determined 
that Alyce, and indeed all the inmates of the Cottage on the Heath, should 
abide tiiere. Had it not been for the dreadful gloom which the loss 
of Anno hud necessarily cast upon tlie feelings of aB, how happily would 
liave been tliai party, at tlie triumphant termination of Eoline and her 
husband's troubles. As may be supposed, every care that kindness 
of heart couhl imagine, was liestowed upon the Abbess, ^vhose determi- 
nation was, should she recover from the shock lier whole frame had 
received from fear and sultliring in the storm, to retire to some 
convent, in a foreign land, and end her days in prayer and penitence. 

The Cripple, notwithstanding the natural joy he felt at the strange 
change which had taken place in liis tbrtiines, would listen to no word 
but such as touclicd upon the loss of Anne ; indeed, until sonic tidings 
of her should be received, all appeared deteimincd not to allow one 
moment to be passed in selfish happiness. 

When .Edward returned from l^e earPs mansion, all, but Flora and 
the Bridge-shooter were astounded at Jhe news, that Lerue was indeed 
the Lord Talbot. Edward enlightened his friends, as far as he iidt 
authorised to do, as to the cause of the young lord appearing upon the 
^^Heath, in the humble guise of a poor s^rtist. 

“ How strange," said Alyce, ‘‘ tliat onp so exalted,, should have felt 
any interest in the company of us, plain, simpLu folk ;•! am sure his 
attentions to our poor lost diildi were as kind as though she had been 
nis sister." 

And a little kinder too, thought Flora, as she gave a peculiar glance 
towards the Bridge-shooter. 

‘‘ A great deal kinder," sighed Edward, to himself ; and in his 
thoughts, he said, a great deal kinder than mine were when I was 
her brother ; and I must never now show how kind I could be, since I 
know that mine are no longer a brother's feelings.” 

The merchant and Alyce scarcely knew how to keep their expressions 
of^gratitude within bounds, when Edward informed tlicm, that Lord 
Talbot had promised not to leave a stone unturned, in his endeavour to 
serve tlupn. 

Poor E'Uvard, much as he prayed for the discovery of Anne, still more 
fcrycntly prayed that it might be some other than the young lord, who 
should bo blessed by making that discovery. Had there been wanting 
on his own part any stimulant to exertion, he could not have found a 
stronger, than in the feelings of rivalr^that entered his breast, with 
regard to a determination not to allow another to rob him of the prize 
he coveted — a simple prize, but to him inestimable — the gftiteful smile 
of Anne, which she was sure to bestow upon her preserver. New 
schemcik were laid down and discussed. As in all such cases, one ' 
thought one thing, one another ; but upon tills point they were all 
45 
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agreed, that Anne had been stolen most likely for the purpose ot 

gaining a high reward for her restoration. This idea turned all their 
thoughts upon the best method of announcing such feward, and, at all 
events, the reward Tbeing offered, would give great publicity to the fact 
of her being missing, and might thus lead to some good end. 

They were ver^ busily drawing up an account of- the abduction, for 
such they called it, the idfea of her death {laving been completely given 
up, when a stranger \vas announced, as awaiting an interview with the 
merchant, upon business of the greatest importance. The merchant 
was too much accustomed to have messengers calling upon him at all 
hours, on business of the greatest importance, for him to feel the least 
surprise ; so, taking up a lamp, for it was already dark, he, with Edwanl, 
descended the, grand old staircase of massive carved oak, down to the 
marble-paved hall. Here Edward left his master, as he liad affairs to 
transact that night in his own apartment on the Bridge. 

Ever since his interview with the young lord, the reader may easily 
imagine that little else was floating in his mind but what was connectcil 
in some way with what that lord had said. Never did he remember to 
have entered the Golden Fleece with a heart so thoroughly depressed 
as he did upon this night ; a kind of listless despair had taken complete 
possession of his mind, for he felt that even were Anne restored, she was 
now more hopelessly lost to him thaVi ever. 

“ Ah !*' he said, “ the merchai^t need no longer be apprehensive of his 
daughter being married to a man who loves her not, and who will wed 
her but for her father’s known wealth ; if such as the heir to an earldom, 
and a rich one too, offer her his hand, it can be but for the worth of that 
hand alone happy father, happy bride, where both arc so convinced 
that love has brought the hand that’ s offered ! But does he love her 
more than 1 do ? — impossible — but 1 have nought but love to offer, and 
even had we plighted our troth, I should always have been suspected of 
wedding her wealth more than herself. I would rather tear out my 
heart,” he exclaimed, than live under such, an unworthy imputation ! 
It is perhaps better as it is ; for she being rich, and I almost poor, the 
sincerity of my affection never could have been put to the proof.” 

The whole of that evening, as he sat working at his account books, 
would such reflections as these mix themselves up with the more 
worldly affairs that day before him ; the clock had already struck nine, 
when shutting his books, he rested his head upon his liand, and covering 
his eyes, became lost in a sort of dreamy melancholy abstraction ; tlierc 
he sat, immoveable as if entranced. 

When the merchant entered the large unfurnished waiting-room, in 
which the stranger was, he saw a man closely muffled in a cloak, and 
altogether of such a suspicious looking character, that Hewet for a 
moment paused, as if doubtful whether to close the door behind him or 
not. 

Be not alarmed,” said the stranger, I am a friend.” 

The merchant at once recognised a voice that was familiar to him, 
but wlio the speaker was he had still to learn. 

1 am not often alarmed,” replied the merchant smiling, “ but I must 
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own your mysterious appearance for the moment did surprise me — what 
would you with me ?” ^ • 

To which the oth^r replied — “ You havj lost your daughter !" 

If it be on her account you come, then in<ke(f you are a friend-— 
speak quickly !” 

“Slow and sure," observed the other; “and befoA) I can let you into 
too much of what you willWi«h to know, I have a question or two to 
be answered ; and it will depend on the answers I* shall receive, whether « 
I throw off my cloak, or depart again unknown. You have lost your 
daughter; but that 1 know; and you would doubtless give a good 
reward to 'any one who should put you in the way of finding her ?" 

“He should be rewarded, to his heart's content," replied the 
merchant, l>eginning to tremble with anxious hope. ^ 

“ You are a merchant, therefore a man of business," said the stranger, 

“ so 1 will attempt to speak in a business-like manner ; would you give 
live hundred pounds of right lawful money?" 

“ A thousand !" said the merchant, in a tone of supplicating anxiety. 

“Now, to show you," replied the other, “how much I will do lor 
love to serve you, I will not take advantage of that oflbr, but fix the 
reward at a good five hundred pounds ; for the payment I must have 
your bond ; and for the next security I must have your oath : before I 
speak further you must swear, tlftit come of this meeting what may, 
you wiU never drag me forward to giye evidence against any one who 
may have been imj)licated in tlie affair. ^ I hazard my life in doing 
what I do, unless you swear to keep my secret.” 

“ The most solemn vow that the •heart can conceive I freely take," 
replied the merchant : “ now, who and vnJiat are you-r^and wliat is the 
hope you bring ?" • 

“ 'Tis not hope I bring," said the stranger, “ but certainty — ^my name 
is Ilrassinjaw." Saying this he disclosed himself to the eyes of the us* 
tonislied inerclumt. 

“ Brassinjaw !" he exclaimed, “ what, in Heaven's name, can you know 
of my lost child ?" 

“ Every thing," was the other's reply ; “ but* the share I have taken in 
this transaction has been done, as you may be sure, more out of pity for, 
and hope to shelter innocence, than any desire to gain reward ; although 
T'm no father, I know a father’s sufferings; but l.will nut give way to 
feeding,” and the old rascal pretended to wipe away a tear. “ There is one 
more point upon which you must solemnly pledge me your word, and that 
is to be guided entirely by me ; for if but a grain of suspicion were to 
find its way into the brain of those, who like, my self hold the secret, not 
only my life, but that of your child would be the immediate sacrifice.” 

“ Only restore my lost child to these arms, and be not afraid either of 
reward or caution.” 

Of all the surprises the merchant had IStely received, few were greater 
than that caused by hearing that Anne, for whom they had been hunting 
far and wide, was the inmate of the Cardinars Hat, the nelt door to his 
own abode. 

“ 01> let me fly to her rescue !” exclaimed Hewet, forgetting all his • 
promises of caution ; and as he said this he made a movement towards 
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the door, but was held back by Brassiujaw, who began to tremble tor his 
owji safety. 

Are you mad ?" lie said • ** would you destroy me, and her, and 
with me all hope of saving her ? Be calm, and listen ; follow but my in- 
structions, and this very night shall see Anne Hewet beneath her father's 
roof." 

The merchant, endeavourTng to calm hrj feelings, made many enquiries 
about the cause^of her being taken to the place she was in. 

“ Those," replied Brassinjaw, “ who brought her there knew not who 
she was ; they thouglit her name was Allen, and that she was some in- 
significant trader’s girl ; it was I who discovered the truth ; when all 
my old love and friendship for you and yours returned to my breast, and 
I vowed inwardly to save her or sacrifice my life. Ah, old friendships. 
Master Hewet, are sweet ties ; but I'll not give way to feeling," and 
again the old rascal passed his hand over his eyes. 

The merchant was too engrossed by his own hope^, his fears, his 
anxieties of every conflicting kind, to attend much to what fell from the 
lips of Brassinjaw, excepting when upon the subject nearest to his heart. 

Hewot now enquired what was the plan to be pursued. 

“ A very simple one," replied Brassinjaw. “The rats will walk quietly 
into the trap I have set, depend upon it, unless we scare them by being 
too anxious to secure them; many a rat. has escaped through t!ie 
catcher's hurry. Aly plan is* this— you see, so alarmed are those who 
have her in tlivir power, at finding whom she is, that they scarcely know 
how to move ; so it has been determined, that, for a time she shall be 
kept securely in an old house in the Clink." 

How the meiitiun of that vile place called up to the memory of t!ie 
merchant, the danger his child had once before suffered on that spot ! 

“ Now, at ten this night," continued Brassinjaw^ “ when all upon tlia 
Bridge will be dark and quiet, it is settled that she shall be removed 
but wluther by the Bridge-road, or in a boat, I am uncertain, so wo 
must be prepared for both emergencies. You must place yourself, with 
some dozen stout men of authority around the Southwark gate, but not 
in a way to cause suspicion. Keep all as' quiet and out of sight as 
possible. At that hour the tide will be at its safest, so let the Bridge- 
shooter, and Willy-of-the-bridge, be near the arch beneath my house ; 
let them have plenty of aid within call, for those they will have to 
deal with are none of the meekest, and use their knives as freely upon 
the flesh of man, as a humble sinner like myself would upon that of a 
bull. Come which way they will, you will easily know them, fo’* at that 
hour there will be but few others moving about, and between them they 
will carry something wrapped round in a sail-cloth ; the moment you 
are sure 'tis- they, fly upon them in a body, for singly, or in pairs you 
are a match for neither of thorn ; bind them hand and foot — ^kflock out 
their brains if you like, but as you value the safety of my throat let 
them not escape ; if either should do so, you need not fear that I shall 
ever come to trouble you for my reward, or pay you another visit, unless 
it be at the dead of night, by your bedside as a ghost with a bleeding 
throat, to upbraid you for my untimely death. When the guiLy ones 
arc secured, remember that I am not to be named ; .but I will take care 
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that plenty of otlier crimes shall be proved against them, that shall stop 
up every loop-hole of escape ; lif^they live, some of us will die, depend 
on that." • * ^ 

“ But you have not told me how we are to finiJ my child/' 

** Why, in the sail-cloth ; did I* not say so before 
^*Good Heavens,* she will Jie dead !" exclaipied the merchant. 

•‘Fear not that — she's tt5ed*to it: but be not alarmed because she 
seems to lie in death, for to prevent a chance of Ker screaming she will 
oe put to sleep, sounder than ever but once she slept before ; only keep 
vour faith with me, act to the letter as I have directed, and all will be 
well for you and" yours, however it may turn out for me, or my compa- 
nions. Now then I must away, or all may yet go wrong." 

Saying this he again muffled himself in his long cfloak, •pulled his hat 
closely over his face, and then stealthily, and with as little noise as pos- 
sible, quitted the merchant’s new dwelling. 

“ Yes," said he to himself, asr he hurried towards the Bridge, “ they 
W’ould dupe and fool a priest would they ? but father Briissiiijaw was 
never yet cajoled by man, no, nor woman, and that’s something for a 
man to say, and he’s not to begin the trade of fool as late in the day as 
it is with him. I begin to fear them, so the sooner they are comfortably 
settled the sooner my own comfort will be secured.” 

'J'he merchant for a time felt so oppressed with hope and fear, that he 
could scarcely believe the visit Brassinjaw dlad just paid him was more 
tlian the flighty wandering of the mind — a waking dream. So doubtful 
did he feel upon the question, that before he related what had happened, 
he called his servitor, and enquired of* him if any one had really been 
there. • • 

The man stared at his master, and well he might ; Tfor he had to 
remind him that'the strange man hjid scarcely left tlic pi icc five minutes. 

“ No, no," he said, when he had sent the man to summon the 
Bridge-sliooter and the Cripple ; “ it must be real — it is no dream ; hut 
oh, Heavens, if it be true ! then I shall once more see my darling child 
and tiiai too, perhaps, within this hour, for time flies apace." 

Wlien the Cripple and the Bridge-shooter heai^ the strange tale, they 
w'crc scarcely less surprised than the merchant had been ; but instead 
of losing a moment in doubting whether it could be a fact or not, they, 
more wisely, felt that even such a chance should not be slightly let go 
by. It was thought advisable not to tell Alyce of their liopes in case of 
failure, nor even to make Flora privy to their attempt ; the only debate- 
able point was, whether they should apprize Osborne ; but, upon reflec- 
tion, it was thought advisable not even to let him know aught about it. 

The merchant was soon on his road to obtain tlie proper assistance, as 
were the Bridge-shooter and the Cripple in their locality. The niglit 
proved clear, but very windy, the wind Rowing strongly from the south. 
As Brassinjaw had said, ••the tide was 'at the safest;’* so William 
placed a boat, well manned, within the shadow of each of. four of the 
arches near to tliat beneath the Cardinal’s Hat, but not those exjxctl^- the 
next to it ; lie had provided himself with a loud whistle, with which he 
was to •call them suddenly to the one spot. They were all upon the 
watch soon after nine ; never did hither await so anxiously the c<nning 
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of his child as di(]. the poor merchant upon that bleak night : eveiy mo* 
ment the wind became stronger, but still it continued to blow from the 
south. 

Here we will leave them for a time, and a^in visit Edward in his 
solitude. — He was just about retiring Jbo rest, when he fancied he saw a 
flash of lightning against his bed-room window — soon after he saw 
another — and then a distant humming s^uad reached his ear — and the 
, lightning becavic more frequent, and lasted longer ; at that time of 
year, and in such a night, it could not be lightning ; so to clear up the 
point, he opened his casement, and looking out, saw a great flaring of 
light just beyond the Bridge in Southwark ; the light inorcasing rapidly, 
soon proved to him, that there must be at least some half dozen houses 
on Are. People^ were now hurrying across the Bridge from the City side 
towards the scene of conflagration, and a general cry of ‘‘fire" began to 
resound from every quarter. As quickly as he could, he resumed his 
attire, and hoping to do some little good, he hastened from his master's 
house and joined the excited throng. 

Tlie wind, as we have said, blew strongly from the south, and on 
its wings brought tiurning flakes of fire far upon tlie Bridge, many per- 
sons there were already injured by them. It must ]>e remembered that 
the merchant's house lay on the City end, so that Edward had to traverse 
nearly the whole length of the Bridge before he reached the Soutliwark 
Gate ; here he found the crowd bcgiiyiing to retreat, for it a]>peared, 
that the houses at that end ^ere entirely enveloped in flumes, and there 
was, tliat way, neither ingress nor egress possible. Knowing the com- 
bustible nature of the greater portion of the liouscs on the Biidge, 
Edward's first axxiety, fearing the worst, was to hurry back to his 
master's house, to collect all their valuable account books, and remove 
them to 'some place of safety. Although he believed it to be his duty 
to make all sure, as far as lay in his power, he did not much fear the 
Are reaching their dwelling, because he calculated that at the first open- 
ing on the Bridge, even if it came so far, there it would meet with a 
certain check. He gave a lad, whom he met hurrying towards the 
Southwark end, some money .to return to the City and apprise t]\e mer- 
chant of the danger on the Bridge. Edward little imagined, that at 
that moment his master was in the very midst of the fire in .Southwark; 
and in agony at being thus shut off from reaching the dwelling wherein 
lie knew his child was lying. Just as Edward was entering the .Golden 
Fleece, he heard the people say, that the flames had passed the first 
opening, and that they feared the whole Bridge would be destroyed. 
Not a moment was now to be lost; he hurried from room to room, collect- 
ing every paper that he thought could be of value to his mastcji ; just as 
he was about to carry his load away, notwithstanding the increasing 
danger, ho could not resist the temptation of rushing up to liis own 
room, *and secure his writing-cdse, for in that were all the letters Anne 
had ever written to him ; this delay, trifliag as it really was, had nearly 
cost him his life, for by the time he again descended, the roadway of the 
Bridge opposite his door,* had been so choked up with goods and chattels, 
' thht he found it impossible to pass out. It now struck him that the 
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Bafer way of all would be by the%ofa*of the houses; and to make the 
attempt, he once .more ascendcsl \(i his room. 

The noise below was now becoming deaft^iing, and one universal shriek 
of horror filled his ears ; he hastened to the roof,* \^en the cause of tho 
new alarm met his eyes the wind which, at the beginning, when the 
fire was in its infancy, brought alarming flakes of burning wood across the 
bridge, as the body of flam^hicj^ased, so increased this shower of burning 
embtirs ; tliey had lodged upon, and ignited the northern end of the Bridge, • 
which now was burning almost as fiercely as the Southwark end. The 
shrieks and cries of the crowd on the Bridge were maddening, for the 
multitude that had rushed on from the city end, and had completely filled 
the Bridge, were, as it might be said, caught in a trap of fire. Hundreds 
of boats were now approaching from every part of the rwer ; every aid 
that could be leant, towards saving the poor wretches that were hemmed 
in between two devouring fires, was rendered; people from every window 
were seen, some calling for aid, others lowering themselves by ropes 
into the vessels beneath, while many, in despair, were casting themselves 
headlong into the river, flying from a death of fire into a watery grave. 

Kdwurd, looking around, stood petrified at the awfulness of the dread- 
ful sc^ne ; he saw no one but himself upon the roofs, for who, in such a 
place as the Bridge, could expect to find safety there ? But hod the 
City end not have already caught, the escape that way was not so wild 
in its conception. He now gave himsel^^ip for lost, certain death ap- 
peared close bclbre his eyes*; there was onei point from which he could 
scarcely withdraw Ins eyes — that was the Bridge-gate tower, the ghastly 
licails were lighted up by the surrounfding llaincs, with a supernatural 
glare — the red glow upon the cheeks, gave the dead features a living 
liglit ; they shook in the wind, as though they laughed at* the destruction 
of those who had once looked with smiles upon their agonizing doom. 
What could he do? — was he to stand there immoveable until the 
shrivelling flames surrounded him with their fiery arms, nor give up 
their embrace until he had crumbled into dust ? At this moment of 
despair, a new hope flashed across his mind like a ray of inspiration.— 

“ Yes, yes!” he exclaimed, almost overcome to tears, witli the sudden 
hope, 1 know, 1 know the way ! if I can gain the sterlings by tho 
outlet beneath the Cardinal's Hat, I may yet be saved.” He flew to 
the roof door, but it was securely fastened — ^his eye fell upon a skylight— 
another moment, and it was dashed in by his own weight, he fell heavily 
upon the railing of a gallery, he caught it as he fell, the bars gave way, 
and he ibund himself precipitated into the room beneath ; in this there 
was a lamp burning, but looking round, he had nearly dropped to the 
earth in * horror and surprise, for on a couch he beheld the senseless 
body of the merchant's child. He stood motionless for a moment, his 
eyes fixed upon the spectre, as he bejjeved it to be ; but so true to 
nature was its every lineament, that he could not resist the impulse of 
approaching it, and laying hi^'hand upon its heart. ^ 

“ Heavens !” he exclaimed, “ 'tis no vision ; .blood and bone are here, 
and pulsation beats within *thi8 heart— she sleeps ! Awake, awake ! ^if 
indeed, *niy senses mock me not, and thou be Anne's sweet self, awake*l” * 

He raised her on his arm, she sighed, but woke not. The shrieks and 
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roaring of the flames, called hiip again to a full sense of his dreadful 
position, now doubly dreadful, if indeed, the being he held was not a 
mere mockery of a distempered brain, lie took her in his arms, the 
door had been slightly, fastened, but his strength soon shattered it before 
him. He had descended but a short way, when his further progress 
was stayed by the flames having burst through from his own dwelling, 
and were rapidly devouring the stairs \)jy v;hich he had hoped to escape. 
He flew into a room,^ the door of which was open ; this room looked out 
upon the bridge ; he dashed the window out, and observing a beam some 
distance below, reaching across to the opposite side, which was not yet 
in flames, he with grout difficulty, at last succeeded in reaching it safely 
with liis precious charge ; the footing was so insecure, that, laden as he 
was, he must, have fallen, but for the friendly aid of a single line that 
had been stretched across to hang streamers from upon some late festive 
occasion ; even then the attempt was one of peril, for did he once swerve 
from his balance, the line would have snapped like a thread, and then 
both must have met with death. 

When once he had gained the opposite dwelling, he lost not a moment, 
but hastened down ; here all was despair; but his one hope still remained, 
the outlet by the sterling. He passed as quickly as he could through 
the heaps of boxes, bales, and other things that lay about ; entered the 
now'deserted Gardinars Hat, he reached the lower room, when, to his 
surprise, he heard a groan/v^n^then a cry for help,; for a moment he 
deposited his dearest treasure on a settle thav stood by, and went to the 
spot whence the cry had issued, when opening a door, he there found a 
female bound hand and foot-^it was the Italian girl ; in another moment 
she was free, and quickly coipprehending their danger, she allowed not 
surprise to check her power to act. The trap in the floor was soon 
raised, and, oh joy beyond hope realized, the very boat beneath was 
that of the Bridge-shooter and the Cripple. The sleeping Anne, and then 
Mona, was lowered into the boat, Edward hanging, for an instant, by 
his hands on the edge of the opening, dropped into the bark, and all 
were safe. 

As they rowed towards the shore, they looked back aghast at the 
devastation going on upon the Bridge ; at many parts the buildings 
were so undermined by the Are, that no boats dare go near to rescue those 
who, seeing no other chance of escape, flung themselves into the stream. 
More than one dwelling, almost entire, fell over into the flood, and 
bore down to destruction all that were beneath. Jf «ught could at tlmt 
moment of thankfulness have given a deeper joy to Edward's ncart, it 
was, that, Just after they had reached a spot beyond the danger from the 
burning timbers that were falling from the Bridge, they run foul of the 
merchant's barge. 

Hewet, when all l^ope had ceased of gaining admittance to the Bridge 
by the Southwark side, and hearing of the disastrous conflagration having 
gained possession of the opTOsite end of.the Bridge, saw no possible 
chance of rescuing his child, but by the way of the sterling beneath 
Brassiiijaw’s abode ; he was now on his way thither, either to save her or 
die with her in the flames, when, as if by Providence directed, be^came 
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suddenly upon the boat in which sTie was being conveye<|, as it were, from 
df^ath to life. , ^ • 

She's saved, she's saved !" exclaimed Ejvvard, starting up in the boat. 

‘‘ And pile'll be lost again as soon as found,” voated out the Bridge- 
shooter, “ if you let your mad joy upset the boat.” Then addressing 
the merchant, wh(f seemed upon the point of springing forward into their 
bark — “ Sit quiet, master ;«we have hersafe,*and that knowledge is quite 
happiness enough for the next ten minutes. I'm stire.” JSayiiig this he « 
pulled Edward hack to his seat, and giving a pe(;uliar whistle to tlni 
boatmen, which they seemed perfectly to understand, they plitid their 
oars with douhle vigour, and started forward some boats' length in ad- 
vance of the merchant's barge. 

Hewet, scarcely daring to believe his senses, felt, thaUin the crowded 
state tlie river then was, let it be a dream or not, that the Bridge- 
shooter's commands were not to be slighted, so sat ns quietly as his 
in tensely -wrought feelings would permit, until they were all safely 
landed at the Old Swan Stairs. 

It would be impossible to express in words all the varied feelings 
which 611c<l the hn3ast8 of the inmates of the merchant’s mnnsioii on that 
eventful night ; we shall therefore pass over the scene in silence. 

When the fire on the Bridge had been subdued, and the ruins could 
be examined, the destruction wa-f found to be awful witli r(‘gard to 
human life ; it is said that not le|s than U(fee thousand persons perished 
either in the flames, or by drowning ; hundreds who were closed in upon 
the Bridge, by the fire having been carried on the winds from the South- 
wark to the City end, and thus forming'two devouring furnaces both raging 
at the same time, were literally roasted to death, .vs in a burning cage. It 
was almost miraculous, considering the locality, and the nuttevials of which 
tlift greater portion of the houses were constructed, tliat a single dwelling 
should have e.scapcd ; but many did entirely, and more that were hut 
]»artially burned ; of the latter number, w'as the cclehnited Cardinars Tint. 

It is true that all the upper portion was consumed, but that part whirli 
remained, our amiable friend, Brassinjaw, soon turiuMl to good account. 

A very few days sufficed to render the Bridge again passaMi* fi»r foot 
passengers, and as such a work could not be ncliievetl without a vast 
number of workmen, mine host managed to carry on a roaring trade, not 
only amongst these labourers, but with a better class of eustonuTs, 
namely, the inquisitive who came in throngs to visit this oxtmordiiiary 
scene of devastation. The hair-breadth escapes that ho recount'd as 
having fall'-n to his own share, were beyond belief, but were still Jistemed 
to with infinite delight. Ho hit upon one bright idea to bring grist to 
Ilia mill, end that was, in drawing attention to the circumstance, that 
whilst nearly every thing was consumed around it, the sign of the holy 
Cardinal's Hat remained uninjured. A^few years before, and ho would 
have boldly announced it as a miracle*; but times having soincwbot 
changed, he merely hinted at such a thing, and these hints had their 
weight with many who always will ?«•«! siiijcrhuman aid,* where they 
should only look for simple cause and effect. The fact was the sign-board 
had fa lien down just after Osbonie bad passed across the beam, and ha^l* 
been lying, snugly proteded, beneath some iron gooil» that we to 
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heaped upon it, until Brassinjaw found it uninjured the next day, and 
had then, with his own hands replaced it ii its former coiispiciious station, 
not dreaming of turning such s trifle to account, until some one I'ointod out 
to him how miraeuloaa it was, that in such a position, the Cardinul’s 
Hat alone should remain unicathed." 

Brassinjaw caught at the idea, and soon managed to turn it to good 
account. There was one circumstance puzzled him a good deal, and 
that was why he had not scon either Spikely or Nino ; his great liope 
was that they had perished in the flames. That Anne had been rescued 
he was most agreeably assured of, by receiving liis promised reward, 
which having obtained, he did not trouble himself greatly to cntiuire 
how. 

The true cause of Spikely and Nino having become invisible to their 
fiiend, lay in the fact cf their having been fully convinced of Brassinjaw's 
betitiyal of them. Cautiously os he had managed his interview with the 
merchant, Ins movements had not escaped tlie watchful eye of Spikely. 

It appeared that Spikely, suspecting the others' intention, lay in wait 
for him, and dogged his steps to the very place he imagined lie would go 
to, namely, to the mercliant’s mansion ; the moment he had entered the 
door, Spikely hurried away to find Nino, and acquaint him with the dis- 
covery he had made with regard to Brassinjaw's treachery. Fearing 
that they would be denounced, they fled at once from London, aiitl 
remained some time concealeu, foxining plans of vengeance against tlr ir 
betrayer, and also some othci plans which will be revealed in due time. 

The Bridge being the only passage for horses and waggons, that Dk'd 
connected the City of London with the southern side of the river, it was of 
too much importance to remain long in a ruinous state, so that every ex- 
ertion was made to render the roadway passable, and to fit up tem- 
porary sheds where the shops had been totally destroyed. 

The merchant's dwelling was entirely consumed, and here rose up eue 
of those slightly constructed edifices ; those portions that lay in llic 
stone- work of the Bridge were soon re -wainscoted, and rendered iiihal •li- 
able ; above these came the new shop with one room beliiud it ; uml 
this, for some time after the fire, constituted the only place of business of 
the great merchant, Master He wet of the Bridge. 


CHAPTER XXXIJl. 


I neither fnay uor can 
Lonj^r the plttifitire of mine h^arte hide ; 

If that thou voiicheeofe, what lo betide, 

'Thy dawshter will 1 take, ,ere tliat I wend, 

As for niy wifqunto her livis end, 

CUAUCBR. 

Edwabd Osborne s anxiety on account of the state of et«ipor in which 
Anne continued all the next day after the lire, was so great, that uj)on 
every occasion he could steal oway from his superin tondeiue of the, 
searching the ruins of tlio Golden Fleece, he had hastened away to his 
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innRtor's new niflnsiou ; at his tim'd visit, he learnt that returning con- 
sciousnoss had began to appear ; ^his niade his heart bfeat with delight ; 
but a great damp* was at the Anic time cast over his mind, by liearliig 
tliat tlio nicrcluint had the moment before %{t the IiAUSC for the purpose 
of paying Ins dutiful respects to Lord Talbot, to apprise that young 
nobleman of the h.ippy discovery and restomtion of his lost child, and to 
thank his lordship for the gr^at Jnterest he had shown upon the occasion 
of Anne's abduction. 

All tlie joy poor Osborne had experienced at having Bben, as he felt, * 
the heaven-directed instrument of salvation of his lidhrt*B adored, vanished 
tipoii liearing whore his master had gone. All the young nobloinan 
had told him, again presented itself to his memory, and he now felt little 
doubt, that Lord Talbot would at once disclose his intentions to the 
father. So anxious was he that his own secret should not be guessed at, 
that he determined at once to acquaint the merchant with his intention 
to leave ICngland for ever ; for as he said to himself— “ Tf I express my 
wishes before 1 am supposed to know of the great honour intended to 
his family, Master Howet will not set down my sudden determination to 
any disappointed hopes on my part." 

When the merchant did return, he was in high glee ; and upon hear- 
ing of the rapid progress his child had made towards mcovery, during 
his absence, ho exclaimed — TWa I shall now for ever regard as the 
most fortunate day of my life, oxceptmg mie, my Alyce dear, and that 
one was the day on which you coiiSentea t^e mine !'* Upon saying this, 
lie most unceremoniously gave his spouse aTiearty kiss of real affection. 

“ Why, what are you staring at, bqy continued Hewet, addressing 
Edward. You need not blush at seeing an honest husband kiss uii 
honest wife ! And may Heaven grant you the same blessing, of being 
able to say, after you have been wedded as many years as we have, 

1 bat the day your loved one, for I suppose you will have a loved one, 
one of these days, told you she was yours, can still be regarded as the 
most fortunate day of your life 

That the merchant should bo thus happy did not appear unnatural, 
considering it was the first day after the ftnding his child. But Os- 
liorne, who delighted in tormenting himself, as all do who really love, 
folt lliat there was another cause, and a strong one too, for the mer- 
chant's excessive joy, and that was, the proposal, whicli he doubted not, 
bad already been made to Master Hewet, by the heir of Shrewsbury. 

\Vhcn Anne recovered her senses, the first person who met licr drenni- 
ing gaze, w<aa the Italian gir), Mona, watching by her couch, as she had 
sicn lier watching onco before. AH that had passed between them, 
came vividly to her recollection ; but looking round, she discovered such 
s])leiidid hixury on every side, that, for the moment, she fancied she 
mii^.t be wandering in the mysterious i^Iins of sleep. It was some time 
before Mona could convince her, that all«]ie gazed at was no vision, but 
reality ; but when she learnt that she wras once again beneath a father's 
roof, licr senses had nearly down, so pow'erful w'os the rcviiisron of feel- 
ing tluit luid seized upon Jkt Iicart. — “ Oli, no, no !" she exclaimed, it 
cannot 1)C — it cannot be ! such happiness is not to bless the wretched • 
Aline !**tis all illusion — all illuaion !*' 
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Mona endeavoured, by every, means, to explain, but the sufferer's 
mifid was too bewildered by the power t>C the drugs, and by her new- 
born hopes and fears, to coipprehend easily what the Italian girl was 
saying; but having become somewhat caliner, Mona summoned the 
merchant and Alyce into the room. 

It was now no longer possible to doubt her senses , she felt her aims 
were really around the necks of her doting ^rents*— that their tears of 
joy, now mingjing with her own, were the true outpourings of a beating 
heart. When Annc^ beheld Edward enter, an involuntary blush suf- 
fused her lovely face, and her eyes, unbidden, turned imploringly to- 
wards Mona, as if to say, you alone know my secret — do not betray 
me. 

Had there required one more rivet, to fasten immovably' love's chain 
around the captive heart of Osborne, that rivet was soon applied, and 
proved to be one that could never again be loosened ; for when all the 
dangers, from which she hod so miraculously escaped, were related to 
the now happy girl, and when she learnt that her life had a second time 
been saved by him, to whom she had in secret given up her whole heart, 
she cast upon him one look of such intense gratitude, that, with the 
rapidity of thought, it flew through his own eyes into his heart, and 
tiiere took root for ever. How such a look would have blessed any 
other man ! but, alas ! to Osborne, it beemed a doom. * 

From that instant, he felt .tliaf. he could have endured the agony of 
perishing in the flames, with Jess of anguish, than ho now knew he must 
endure at parting from her for ever ; but every new* accession of affection 
that seized upon his heart, and seemed to bind him closer and closer to 
her, determined him to fly more quickly then ever from the madden- 
ing spell. 

That very night, after all tlie other inmates of the place liad retired 
to rest, he prayed of the merchant to grant him a few minutes of pri- 
vate converse. 

So unusual a circumstance caused the merchant unfeigned surprise. 
— And what," said he, smiling, is the mighty matter we have in 
Imnd, boy, that should keep us from our couches at so late an hour as 
this ? To-inorrow, to-morrow. I'll be sworn, will be time enough, and 
there is a time for every thing, you know." 

And that this is the time for what I have to say," replied Osborne, 

1 feel convinced ; for what 1 wish to say, cannot be said too soon." 

Edward had put on such a serious look, that the merchant felt him- 
self constrained to feel serious too; so, without speaking, he resumed 
his seat, and pointing to another for Edward, awaited patiently any 
communication Osborne might wish to make. 

It was not until after some hesitation, and turning deadly pale, that 
Edward thus began — That you have always treated — nay, loved me, 
as a son, and that 1 have ever Honoured and loved you as a father, needs 
but little effort, on either of our parts, to make apparent. Do not think 
that I have forgotten all the past kindness that has, since boyhood, been 
lavished upon me by all beneatli your roof. Do not think me ungrate- 
ful for what I am going to say ; it arises from no selfish feeling — it^prings 
from no way waixi love of change ; but-— buU-master, 1 intend to leave 
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you/* As he said this, he felt hu whole heart rise int<> his very throiu. 

“ Leave me !". exclaimed Hetvet, leaning forwai'd, and looking Ed- 
ward full in the facev , 

The youth's eyes filled to the brim ; and taking Ins master's hand, he 
sank his head upon it, as he repeated, firmly as his agitation would per- 
mit Yes, I intl^nd to Icaye you." 

“ Did I not know your afliaincter too well, to doubt whatever you 
may say,” replied the merchant, I should receive sush words with • 
doubt indeed; but as I am sure you would not thys pain yoursolf, nor 
thus wound me, but for some potent reason, or one you Kdiove to bo 
such, I will listen to all you wish to say ; but upon such a theme, I shall 
find it difficult not to doubt my senses. Tell me first, what has given 
birth to this sudden thought ?” • 

“ With me," refdied Edward, “ it is no sudden thought, but one that 
has never quitted me, in night or day, since first it took possession of 
my mind, and that is now some time gone by.” 

^ Few men,” said the merchant, ever do any thing without a mo- 
tive ; and I am sure that, of all men, young as he is, Edward Oshorint 
is the last to wish to take such a step as that he now proposes, without 
some strong incentive^some almost resistless motive. You have called 
me lather : speak openly as a son ; tell me nil, and 1 will then advise you 
truly as a father.**’ ® 

Alas!” replied Edward, ** iUiB btoaus^ I cannot speak openly, that 
I have so long delayed to acquaint you with my fixed resolve. Master, 
do not press me upon the question of my reason for wishing to qtiit your 
roof; but, believe me, I have the best^of reasons.” 

“ I never knew a youth yet," retorted the merchant, rather sharply, 

“ that did not believe himself made up of reason. I hope, Kdward, tliis 
is no boy’s whim— no childish fancy. If your reason^ as you call it, Ix- 
one of common sense, why blush to own it 

“ It is no whim — no childish fancy," said Edward ; “ but the reason 
for my leaving this land will die with me. By what I have just said, 
you will perceive it is my wish to quit England, and it is in your powfM- 
to let me do so, with honour to myself, and bright prospects, as regards 
my future fortune lying before me. The management of tlic English 
factory at Antwerp, is the post I have the ambition to aspire to ; your 
name and influence will be sufficient to secure it for whom you will. 
Will you exert that influence for your apprentice, Edward Osborne, and 
thus, by opening a door, through which he may escape for ever from this 
isle, render him as happy, as he can ever be, while he exists upon lliis 
eai-tli ?” 

“ This^is a subject, from first to last," replied the merchant, « re- 
quiring more than a mere thought ere it bo determined. Many of your 
W'ords have given birth to new thoughts^within my breast ; Vmt this far, 

I will assure you at once— the idea of Antwerp is one that I will never 
oppose ; there is a sound judgment shown in it, and if it be carried out, 
may one day lead to city fame, and, what is quite as good,*city fortune. 

I will think upon what you have said, and in the morning we will again 
speak more fully upon all its varied bearings. Self, self, self,’’ continued * 
Hewet, “ yes, self will peep out, do what we will to shut it in. I con- 
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foss, thnt wlien you first ■ broached thrs business, Edward, I felt as if 
your abandoning me, would be half my ruin ; thus, self peeped out on 
the black side of the aifaii^ and there it kept on peeping,, until you 
named Antwerp, wheik instantly round turned self in the opposite* direc- 
tion, and saw all sunshine. I like the notion more and more, the deeper 
I fathom it ; you Will have gained a station in the mtfcantilc world, and 
I a help to my fortune, bclyond what you wn at present guess. But 
come, boy, since it is ‘determined that we part, out with the reason of 
this step/* 

“ It is a reason you must never know !** replied Oabonie, evidently 
mortified at the now. unconcerned manner in which the merchant alluded 
to their separation. “ When I am gone, few, I imagine, will care 
much either foi; me or for my reasons.** 

“ Indeed, but they will ; all in this house mil ever care for Avhat 
concerns their well-loved friend, Master Osborne ; and although the sea 
will roll between us, I have ships enough to afford you a passage now 
and then, to pay a visit to your former home/* 

“ When once gone,** said Edward, ** I nevermore retm’n— never!** 

“ Oh, yes, boy !** replied the merchant, “ yea, yes, you will ; upon one 
> occasion, come you shall, even if I myself should have to fetch you, and 
that is when Anne shall many, and that may happen sooner than I had 
thought, notwithstanding my particiilur ideas upon the subject. When I 
visited Lord Talbot to-day — I see you are tired, and want to go to 
rest ; so good night, and in the morning, as T said before, we will speak 
more fully upon these matters.** 

^ “ And such is the world,** sai<L Edward, when tho merchant had re- 
tired, ‘‘ such is tlw world. ^ H^sre have I been, for days and days, fearing, 
dreading, the pain I might give to him I have ever regarded as a father, and 
now he knows my resolve, so far from feeling sorrow at our separation, he 
rather evinces a satisfaction, bordering on delight ; but it cannot surely bo 
his mere selfish love of gain, which, seeing in the distance, blinds him to 
what he otherwise bad viewed with pain ? No, that cannot be; but, 
alas I I fear 1 guess too well the true cause of his satisfaction — ^liis inter- 
vi(‘w to-day with this young Lord Talbot ; there tho true cause lies. 
Well, be it so ; if it but bring to Anne a happy heart, .if I love her, as 
1 know I do, 1 should rejoice, rather than weep. How unfortunate it is 
that I am compelled to be beneath the same roof with her. Had she 
been at the Cottage, I might have quitted England, without again look- 
ing upon her. I will be up by times — pray of the merchant not to be- 
tray my wishes to any one, until all is settled for my departure. I will 
point out to him how much better it were for Anne, in her enfeebled 
state, to be in the fresh air of the Heath, than pent up in this '‘lose un- 
wholesome lane. If she be once away, I can hurry on my own de- 
parture with a freer mind ; but were she gone, then should I have al- 
. ready looked upon her for the la^ time in this life. That thought seems 
like the parent of despair ; I could nol bear to leave her, without one 
last adieu ! But can I bear to say to her farewell? No, no ! It were 
better that we meet no more !*' 

' Osborne spent half* the night in devising means of avoiding Anne on 
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the morrow, and for persuading Tiis master to send her at once to tJie 
Cottage of the H§ath. ^ • 

The next morning, the whole house was ^tir betimes, for the Cripple 
and his adored wife were* tTiat day to commenea jf long journey with 
Gripclose, to take possession of one.of Eoline's estates. 

Notwithstanding the bustle in which the merchant was, Edward 
found an opportunity to expiVssdiis wish, thal; no notic(‘ might be taken, 
at present, of their last night’s conversation. Ttle hierchayt too thought, 
that, until further progress had been made in thf Antwerp business, 
strict silence upon the subject would be advisable; but lie promised 
Edward that not one unnecessary moment should be wasted in bringing 
about the end desired. So far, Osborne's mind was relieved, but still 
more so, when the merchant, just as the other was about to speak to the 
same point, told him, he had detcmiincd that Anne should at once de- 
part for the Cottage. 

With the exception of Edward, who could not cast off his own sad- 
ness, all at the early moniing meal wore smiling faces. Anne was the 
only one absent from the hoard ; but upon this Osborne had calculuted, 
or he would have found some excuse for being himself a wa}'. 

Before they had sat down, the man of law, IMastcr Gripclose, arriveil, 
and was in high glee, to think how completely they had triumphed over 
that vile pretender, as ho called hifh, Horton, whom he reported to liave 
absconded, and that now there .vicre «trq#j|e and horrible tales flying 
about concerning him, and that it was even affirmed, the officers of jus- 
tice had received information fifom some secret source, iliat, if true, 
Avould bring him and the halter into close acquaintanceship — “ But for 
the truth of all this he did hot vouch ; but.such,” he said, ‘‘ was the re- 
port afloat." * 

Edward and the Bridge-sliootor now related the strange ciR'unistauco 
of tlie dagger being left with them so mysteriously, ai»d that there was 
no doubting but that that dagger, or knife, had once belonged to Horten. 

Whore is it ?” said the man of law ; “ such a blade as that, stained, 

you say, with blood ? 

‘Nor 

“ Well, staincd*witli something ; but which, coming in couiiectiun with 
otlier evidence, might be rcgardcd as blood." 

“ Tt will never come in connection with anything but the bottom of tho 
Thames," said Edward, “for it w^as in the very room that first fell 
into the river, one mass of flames." 

“We, had much better talk of our own happy affairs," said liio 
merchant, “than waste our breath upon so vile a suljoct as Harry 
Horton ; but that is not his name now, nor does it matter whatever his 
name may bo. Vou ordered the light barge, William ?" he enquired of 
the Bridge-shooter, “ and the horses too ?" 

“All will be ready, Master," repliedT William, “by tho hour you 
named." 

“Well tlion," siiid the merchant, “as we shall not be fnuch longer 
together, let us laugh and Ije merry wliilo we are, for 1 never before 
saw so liiany iu so small a party, who had so much cause for real happi- ' 
HOBS us we have. For when I look the world arouml " 
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What splendid figures of speech idaster Hewet would have adorned 
his eloquence with, can never now be even guessed at^ for just as he was 
“ looking the world around/' a sci-vitor entered to 8>nnounce a messenger 
from Loixl Talbot. • ' • 

The merchant had scarcely heard the name, ere he had left the room, 
not waiting even 'co finish his sentence. 

Flora's eyes were immediately fixerf i.jc^n Edward ; his change of 
countenance too plainly told her, that all she had guessed was true. 

The merchant was away but for a minute, and when he returned, his 
countenance was beaming more radiently than ever ; delight appeared 
in every feature. 

When Osborne perceived this, his heart sank within him. Ho arose, 
and asked permission — to away,” as he said, ‘‘ to his affairs upon the 
Bridge.” 

“ Not to the Bridge, boy/' replied Hewet ; “ what is to be done 
there, to-day, I myself must do, after I have given audience to Lord 
Talbot. Think of that — a Cloth-worker and his wife solicited to grant 
audience to a lord ! Oh, money, money ! get money, boy, ahd you will 
have no lack of lords.” 

“ Not if you've a lovely daughter too/' whispered the Bridge-shooter 
into the ear of Flora. 

“ But come, astir, astir,” said the merchant, “ for we all have our 
work to do.” A great clatb^^n^^of horses' feet was now heard in the 
court-yard. “ Come, Willy-oMhe-firidge,* mount, and away to your 
fortune, man ; or mount and away wifA your fortune, I should say, tor I 
believe Eoline, in your eyes, is tbe only fortune, you will deign to look 
upon as fortune. , The Bridge-shooter will with you. Flora must remain 
with my apoufre here, for she must be w'dl attired to receive so great a 
personage as Shrewsbury's young heir. 

“ But who then,” said Edward, “ is to accompany your daughter to 
the Heath ?" 

“ Who !" exclaimed Hewet, why, who is there but you ?” 

“ I !” ejaculated Osborne. 

“You! yes, you,” replied the merchant; “is there anything so 
wondrous strange in such an arrangement, that you needs ‘must stare 
your eyes out ? It is not the first time you have protected Anne by some 
hundreds, is it ?” 

“ Perhaps,” joined in Flora, maliciously, “ perhaps Edward would 
rather Master Walter Lcruo escorted her.” 

“ There is no Master Lerue," said Edward almost savagely. “But am 
I to take Anne to the Heath alone ? — and when do you follow ?” 

“ Oh,” replied Hewet, “ to-morrow, or next day, or the „day after 
that, or, in fact, as soon as we can get away. But do not be afraid of 
remaining there alone — ^the Heath is safe enough now ; we shall hear no 
more of robbers.” ' 

“ I am no cowai*d, master, I fear not robbers," said Edward^ rather 
piqued ; “ I never trembled, even when surrounded by them — ^but — I " 

“Yes, dear, quite ready," exclaimed the merchant, turning from 
/ Edward, and going towards the door, through which Alyce an<J Eoline 
-had a short time l^fbre gone out. 
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What annoyed Osborne drcad&illy,^ was to see Flora and the Bridge- 
shooter laughing in a comer ; heifolt convinced that lie*formcd the subject 
of their mirth— but why? thiy know not the secret of his heart, at least 
he thought so. ' . • • • 

Flora having adjusted a warm kind of wrapper mund William's throat, 
now came to O^orne, and with a very grave (licejisaid softly to him, 

“ Now mind, Edward, thatyou are a good bsy ; don't let your violentflow 
of spirits, and well-known gallantry, o'crleap .discretion ; fortunately 
Anne is vefy ugly, and you are about the same, so perha^ my warning is • 
uncalled for : if you should find any lack of subjects to converse on during 
these long evenings, turn to that most interesting of all games for two— 
scratch-cradle, you'll find it very agreeable, I can assure you ; the only 
difficulty is, in avoiding your own fingers coming in contact with those of 
your opponent. I have known two hands get so entangled through that 
game, that they have never been again disunited until death ; so be on your 
guard not to entangle your fingers with those of Anne Hewet, or you 
may rue it.'' Having said this, sho gave him two or three knowing 
nods of the head, and walked away. 

So full was his mind of the strangeness of the situation he suddenly 
found himself in, that he scarcely comprehended what Flora was talking 
about; and had he wished to have replied, he would have been prevented, 
for the reality of his unlooked-foriposition was now made .manifest by the 
lovely girl entering with her mother. Anne was cquippicd for her journey 
in cloaks and furs, whose costliness evinf!&d the high respectability of the 
wearer ; for, as we have before observed, Yur, in those days, was a dis- 
tinguishing mark, the different kinds ^baing approiiriated to the various 
classes of society. Mona would have accompanied them to the Heath, 
but one of the merchant's ships being about to saif for Italy, it w^as 
thought advisable for her to remain in safety where she then was, until tlio 
moment arrived when she might leave these shores for ever, and return 
to her native land. 

If Edward Osborne hfid puzzled his brain for a whole month to liavc 
invented a most perplexing p.osition for himself to be placed in, he could 
not have conceived one half so embarrassing as that in which he soon 
found himself. Not an hour before, and he had been congratulating him* 
self upon the almost certainty of being enabled to fly without even the 
pain of bidding her farewell, when, all at once, as if by magic, liere he 
found himself, not only in her presence, but, as it were, actually shut 
up alone with her in a little box ; for the weather being still cold, and 
Anne, remaining 8.till an invalid, all the windows of the cabin of the 
barge ifcrc closed, as well as the front doors. 

It was quite astonishing to observe the altered conduct of each to the 
other, since each had discovered their own new turn of feeling. It is 
true that Flora had endeavoured to open the eyes of Anne to Osborne’s 
passion, but if Anne had doubted whaA she heard when Flora spoke, 
her doubt was doubt no longer, fur Edward never once even raised his 
eyes to hers, indeed, he seemed studiously to avoid such a«presumptuous 
act. Had they been placed in such a position but one little month 
before, and these two had been the happiest, the gayest of human beings^ 
but ncKr they sat motionless, speechless, and all because each loved the 
• • ‘17 
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other to desperation, but dared not revei^l that love, fearful, nay, certain, 
it w'ould find no reflex in the other’s heai-t. 

They remained so long silent, that 8*ilcnce bccanii quite painful. 
Anno, at last, said veiy, gently Edward, i^wish you could adjust tliis 
cushion for me in some way more easy for my head.” 

Osborne quite started at the sudden appeal— “ Certainly, dear Anne," 
he replied, as he hastened to fulfil her ^islv ^^ ; “ that will, I think, be 
^ much more con ifort able-.” 

Not a word 'more was spoken, and Edward resumed his seat ; ader 
another prolonged fit of quietude, Anne exclaimed— ‘‘ You have made mo 
more uneasy than ever.” 

“I'm sorry for that, Anne,” he replied, as he again placed, and re- 
placed, and altered, and re-altered, the position of every cushion that 
had been arranged for Anne's greater comfort. 

One, she said, was too high, another was too low, this was too hard, 
that was too soft. “ Oh dear, oh dear,” she exclaimed at last, “ you 
must think me very fretful, and so I am, and 1 have been so for a long 
time ; but it is very ungrateful of me to lot such trifles annoy and worry 
me, as I do now ; I used not to be so wayward — used I, Edward ?" 

> Edward made quite a long speech, denying that he had ever found 
her so ; nor did he think her so at that moment. 

“ You were always kind to little Ai no, Edward,” she said, looking at 
him most affectionately ; thiil^was the first time their eyes had met, since 
they had been in the baige alone, and whyy no one can tell, but they 
both felt very awkward ; and both once .more became silent. 

Presently Anne began to rub^one hand with the other, and said— 
“ Notwithstanding all these fure, and I am sure we are shut in closely 
enough to keep me wami, yet my hands are as cold as ice — just feel this 
one, Edward-:-did you ever feel anything so cold ? Why, Edward,” she 
said, quite anxiously, “your hands are in a perfect fever — they are 
burning.” 

“ Tlic better to warm yours, dear Anne,” he replied, as he placed 
her hands between his own : as he gently rubbed them, Avhich Anne 
said, “made her feel much more comfortable,” his fingers passed 
accidentally between hers ; he coloured up, for at that moment, Flora's 
remark about the danger of fingers becoming entangled, crossed his 
mind ; he heaved an inwai-d sigh, and thought, “ would to heaven th it 
these could become, from this entanglement, so united that they should 
never separate but in death !” It struck him as very remarkable, that 
until tliat moment, he had never noticed the extreme beauty of Anne's 
liaiid ; how ho longed to kiss it, and he felt that formerly he should have 
done so, and neither would have thought it strange, but now he dared not. 

The warmer the beautiful girl's hands were made, the more fluent 
became their tongues, and a very long time was passed over by Anne 
relating, very minutely, all that she was aware of, as having happened 
to her, after she had left the cottage on the night of the robbery. He 
listened with** intense interest to all she said ; hut when she came to 
relate that part, where she had attempted to escape by climbing to the 
^'iillery, he held his breath from sheer anxiety ; and just as Anne was 
describing her falling backwards to the ground, a dreadful shock came 
\ 
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against the baigc, which threw HIr completely into hig arms ; she was 
too much alarnicd to feel tha^hS had pressed her, though gently, to his 
heart ; in an instant she had recovered he^ former position, and Edward 
hurried out of the cabin to enquire the cause of flie shock. It was a 
mere nothing ; some idle boys, ngt understanding the rowers' art, had 
run foul of the merchant's barge, but had done no mischief. 

Poor Edward, when he n^raed, longed to have renewed his former 
happy labour, but could not muster courage to attempt^ it, until Anne • 
said — “ You must now, Edward, unless you are tire^, rub my other hand, 
as you did this." 

Osborne felt that all this was but a bad way of carrying out his resolve 
to leave and forget Anne os speedily as possible ; but his reason, as it 
does in almost all such cases, gave way to his desires. Jt now becaino 
his turn to carry on the truthful romance by recounting all the anxieties 
caused by her disappearance, and all their endeavours to recover her. 
So much interest did his fair companion appear to feel in all he said, 
and so many kind looks did she cast upon the narrator, that 0.si)orno 
felt inspired, and dilated so largely upon every point, that just as lie had 
arrived at the moment of his placing her in her mother's longing arms, 
the barge stopped, and they found themselves at Putney. 

As they walked towards the Heath, their minds, unknown to each 
other, turned upon exactly the like reflection, namely, that how often 
had they before taken the self^sama but with what dilferont 

feelings to those they expefienced now. Qsbome, finding no excuse for 
holding his sweet companion's hand as they walked along, seemed to 
have lost the charm that had inspired him, and indeed her too, for 
they spoke very little for the rest of their.walk, and what they did say 
was of no interest to be repeated. 

When they reached the cottag^, the first thing Anne did was to 
hasten to her old friend, the old man of the show. 

While she was with him, Osborne sat musing over the fire, and 
murmured to himself — “ Well, he who would not be killed by slow 
poison, should cease to take the drug, however delicious to the sense 
it be, when once he knows its deadly power ; the smallest dose will do 
if long continued; better then kt once to dash to pieces the tempting 
phial, and thus disperse the baneful influence it suiTounds, than treasure 
an enemy so subtle, merely because it gives a pleasure to the eye to 
gaze upon the beauties of the vessel in which it lies. QJi, I have taken 
a fuller dose to-day of that fell poison of my heart — fuller than any yet ; 
my heajrt feels overflowing with the resistless intoxicating fluid ; my 
only escape lies in instant flight. The merchant will be here to-monow 
at least I«pray so, and then — but he must be mad to have acted thus. 
Does not he know that his daughter's fair ? does he forget that I have 
eyes. If he c|p know, as know he musL how little danger there is for 
her, it still is cruelty to me, cruelty to place me thus so near a shrine ho 
knows I dare not kneel to, yet before which he cannot but bo sure that 
I, as well as all mankind, would think it bliss to offer up a heart — ^tn 
sacrifice a life ! But why should he think all this? If I thought it not 
till noY, why should he now think it ? No ! 1 am the madman ,not* 
he! Had I been open to him and told him the truth, he would have 

• r 
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applauded my resolution — ^liave quicker aided me in m^ flight, and 
would not thus have added another link to the chain which binds my 
heart to her — would J could say to her*9 ; but no> for then I feel the 
chain could never have 1)een sundered." 

It was a great relief to Osborne when Anne returned, to sec the old 
man with her, and to learn that he would remain all the evening, and 
tell them all that had passed, and of the 8t¥i?nge discovery he had made 
concerning his brother ; for although it was not yet made quite mani- 
fest, yet there was but little doubt remaining of the truth. 

Thus, then, the first dreaded evening passed over with tolerable safety 
to Osborne, at least ho flattered himself so ; for he said to himself— 
** we have scarcely exchanged one word," but he forgot how often the 
poison of the heart is taken through the eyes ; and that night his eyes 
devoured enough to have destroyed a thousand liearts — ^poor Osborne ! 

We must now take the reader to a very different scene. 

It may be remembered that on one particular night the Cripple, who 
had taken refuge in the ruined dwelling over the Black Arch of tlie Clink, 
had witnessed an awful scene of four wretches bearing the murdered 
body of Ray the Clipper, into one of the other two houses near at hand ; 
and it may also be remembered that Spikely had intimated that the 
body should be buried in the vault beneath the street ; into this vault 
we will now lead the reader-^ '' 

Just over the spot whem the^body had been interred, Horton was 
sitting upon some damp strarir ; his legs were’ tied together, and. fastened 
to tlie opposite wall in such a manner as to prevent him drawing them 
up; his body was fastened by af* chain that passed round his chest, just 
oelow his armpHs, thus rendering it impossible, although his hands 
were at liberty, for him to reach his ancles to loosen the cords that bound 
his feet togetiier. 

Soon after he had left the court of justice, he had been waylaid by 
some of Spikely's ruffians, and had been brought to the miserable hole 
in which he now was confined. 

The first system pursued by Spikely to torture the unfortunate wretcli, 
was to introduce himself quietly into the vault while it was in total 
darkness, and then to work upon the other's fears, by speaking as though 
from the grave, for Horton was not even yet aware of Spikely's escape 
from death. 

It may easily be imagined the horror which took possession of Horton's 
mind, when first he heard the well-known voice of him, he believed he had 
murdered. Not only did the other speak of his own untimely death, but 
brought vividly before the now-almost phrenxied imagination of his victim, 
every circumstance attending the murder of Sir Filbut in the wood — “He 
s ‘lids you this," said the awful voice, ** in token of his gratitude ; use it 
upon thyself, murderer, and farewell until we meet, w^ere parting wc 
never more shall know." 

Horton now' heard something fall by his side. A cold perspiration 
burst from every pore ; he listened until his ears'* seemed pained by the 
awful silence, which refused to satisfy their craving for some sound ; all 
was still — still and dark, as the grave. Such horrid pictures did his 
fancy now portray, tliet they drove him to the brink of madness ; he 
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raved and screamed for help ; fo^*some* time not a sound was heard ; at 
last a ray of light came through a chink in the door, that seemed to him 
as a ray from heaven. , 

^ The door opened, and the gigantic ruffian, known before as Bludgeon 
Billy, stood in the way, hplding a lamp—” What t]ie devil ails you ? 
exclaimed the ruffian; “hi^ve you seen a ghost, that you shiver and 
shake so ?” • 

“ No,” replied Horton, “ but if ever a voice came from hell to torture • 
a being of earth, that voice I have heard but now.”« > 

” What are you staring at ?■” said the other, as Horton riveted his 
eyes upon something lying close beside him ; he answered not, but kept 
his gaze still rooted, as it were, upon the object of his fear: it was his 
own dagger, the one with which he knew he had slaiif Sir Filbut, but 
which he believed had been for years buried beneath the flood. Before 
he had power to speak, he heard a honid laugh come from the next 
vault, and in another moment Spikely stood before him. 

Horton at once saw that he ‘had been duped — that by some 
strange chance, unaccountable to him, Spikely had escaped the intended 
doom. 

“ Plavc you no kind word,” said Spikely, snceringly, “ no burst of joy 
to welcome an old friend ? but absent friends are soon, by some, for- 
gotten — hut not by me. No, no, friend ^Hortoii; I owe you a heavy 
debt, and would have sought yoiurourtl the globe, rather than not repay 
you, ay, and witli my own hand too ! Bo you not remember our last 
meeting ? It made such an impression on mo,” he said, pointing to a 
deep scar in his throat, “ that while tltis remains, my obligation to good 
Harry Horton can never be forgotten.” • • ^ 

“ You moan to murder me ?” said Horton, trembling. 

” That may depend upon yourself, mayhap, or, perhaps, upon my 
humour ; but if you are to die by these hands, that dagger shall be the 
weapon ; you know how well it does its work. But firet, there is one 
upon whom I have sworn to be revenged, more deeply sworn than I have 
sworn to be revenged on you ; you must help me in the matter ; and 
upon your willingness to serve me, may depend your own fate, which 
you must noAv feel lies within these hands. You know to whom I 
allude. She baffles me still, although I know her hiding-place. 'Tis 
you must draw her forth. Here are the necessary implements for 
writing ; write what I shall dictate ; she will never doubt her beloved 
nephew, and will walk into tho trap as unconsciously as a mouse.” 

Horton, who never cared much about sacrificing any one, if, by doing, 
so, he served himself, made no hesitation to write whatever Spikely 
desired. • 

The purport of the letter was to pray of Nan to meet Horton that 
night at the Cardinal's Hat, and so atffully and temptingly worded, 
that Spikely chuckled again when it was finished, to think how certain 
he now was of his long -sought revenge. , 

Horton having done all that Spikely had commanded, most ab- 
jectly prayed for his life ; but to all his prayers, his oaths of sorrow^ 
for the^past, his promises of high reward — for he declared that he knew 
of a stove of valuables that still remained secreted, J)eloiiging to the 
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murdered kuiglitT— to all this Spikely would make no positive reply, 
but merely muttered— We shall sec, we shall see ; but first let mo 
fulfil my oath to Nan, and, then your turn shall come. Farewell!" 

Spikely turned upon^his heel, and followed 'by Bludgeon Billy, with 
the lamp, left Horton to his own miserable reflections. He heard the 
door bolted securely ; but had it been left wid^ ophn, it had been the 
same to him, bound os he 'was. He gavbfthimself ^up to despair, for 
he knew his enemy's 'unrelenting temper too well to hope for mercy. 
He m^e a desperate effort to' loosen the chain that bound him, but the 
effort proved abortive ; he felt about the wall behind him — the bricks were 
old and rotten — had he some tool, with which to work upon them, then 
it seemed yet possible that he might still release himself from the chain : 
his only hope now lay in the dagger a strange hope for him. 

The reader will, doubtless, wonder how that weapon, once again, came 
into the possession of Spikely, but the chance was very simple. When 
the Are upon the Bridge became known to the ‘^Bishop's Birds," mimbers 
of them flew to their boats to pick up what they might. When the upper 
portion of the merchant's dwelling fell into the stream, many valuable 
things floated about in all directions ; these were quickly picked up by 
the Birds," and it was in one of Osborne's writing-cases, which had 
fallen into their hands, that the dagger had been found, and it was only 
just before Spikely had paid his gho^t-like visit to Horton, that it had 
fallen under his notice ; the nxomont saw it, he determined to use it 
as ^e have seen he did ; but he little thought in giving Horton that 
dagger, he was bestowing upon him the means to escape his vengeance; 
but so it proved. « 

The instant Horton had fomned the notion of a way to escape, he felt 
about the grodnd in the direction in which he knew the dagger lay ; he 
could not resist a shudder as his hand touched it ; but all sensitiveness 
was then, to him, out of place, so seizing it firmly, he turned as well as 
he could towards the wall, and set to work. It was but a slow pmccss, 
for as he scraped away the bricks around the heavy iron staple, the 
inner portion he soon found was of firmer texture ; but still the progress 
he made held forth a hope — ^his only hope, and brought him courage to 
persevere. Affer some hours of unceasing labour, to his unspeakable joy, 
the staple suddenly gave way ; the chain was now removed from around 
his breast, and, with the aid of the sharp edge of the dagger, the cords 
that bound his feet were soon cut asunder. He stood erect, and felt as 
if already free; but his greatest labour was still to come. He had 
guessed, and guessed rightly, from so plainly hearing every footfay that 
passed from the house into the street above, that the crown of the vault 
was close beneath the upper surface of the road. The only*' chance of 
escape lay in his powers, by the aid of the dagger, which hod already 
worked so well in his cause, to scrape away the mouldering mortar 
between the bricks of the arch, and thus remove a sufficient number of 
them to form an aperture laige enough for him to force his body through; 
even this he succe^ed in' accomplishing, but not until many a weary 
hour had come and gone : as the loosened bricks fell in, he' perceived it was 
* already break of day; he collected all the rubbish he could And ; fortunately 
for him there lay an old trunk in one comer, it was but a small one, yet 
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by placing it upon the little mouifU he had mised, ho foynd it sufficiently 
elevated to enable him to gain^n firm resting lor his arms upon the rond 
above; by great bodily exertion he at last siiccccdod in lifting hiiiiseif^ 
and eventually in reaching the surface. * * • 

^Vhile he was thus employed, tlje agony he suiTered, fearing that some 
of the ruffians might come past, and annihilate ever/ hope, was almost 
worao than the ceij||inty ofJStatfi. Upon firfding himself really free, hia 
first thought was to hasten to Nan, and warn heV of tl;e plan laid for 
her destruction ; he had a double motive in this, fojr he knew that with 
her he should be safer than elsewhere, for he imagined that Spikely, 
upon discovering his escape, would be sure he had flown to Nan to warn 
her, and that, therefore, her old dwelling would be the lust plai’o where 
it would be likely now to find her. He hastened from tlip Clink, and we 
will now leave liim on his road to Nan’s abode. 

Kate seemed to have armed herself against Edward Osborne; at every 
turn, there she stood to oppose him, do what he would, or rather aU 
tempt what he would, for she appeared determined he should do nothing 
but what she liked. His plan was to have flown the enchantment 
of Anne’s charms — fate placed him closer within their spell ; he sought 
every opportunity to avoid her presence— ^fute invented new opportuni- 
ties for continually placing her near him. 

“ Well,” thought Osborne, wltcn he rose the next morning, after 
arriving at the Heath, the mcrc]iant»wUl, no doubt, come to-day, and 
until he do, 1 will manage that the old lyan shall be Anne's compa- 
nion, so that I can remain in my own apartment." 

Now it so happened that fate had determined just the contrary, for, 
very early in the day, a messenger arrived with two letters from the 
merchant — one for Osborne, telling liim not to expect his master until 
he saw him, for a circumstance had occurred of such moment, that it 
was absolutely necessary he should remain in London, for Jiow long, ho 
could not at that instant say ; he might be at the Heath the next day, 
or he might not be there for a week ; at all events he would write again 
the next morning, and not only acquaint Osborne with the extraordinary 
circumstance alluded to, but also what he wished and expected Edward 
to do in the business. There was one sentence, inserted by the express 
desire of Alyce,. which terribly troubled Edward, and that was, “ That 
being so alarmed for the safety of her child, Osborne was not to lose 
sight of her for a single moment that it was possible for him to be near 
her. The other letter was to the old man, now addressed ns Wilfred 
Mortley, desiring him to hasten to London as speedily as possible, thus 
taking away the only stay Edward felt he had to fall back upon. 

OsboriTP pfoposed accompanying the old man as far as the Ferry ; but 
then the injunction “ not .to quit his precious charge for a single mo- 
ment,” came across his mind, so that if he went, Anne must go too; and 
so she did, and Edward then determined? however painful it might prove 
to him, to do his duty, and to act up to the strict letter of his instruc- 
tions ; therefore not one instant of that day did he quit Mer presence ; 
and when the day was ended, he was astonished to find how quickly it 
had passed, and how much happier he had been than he could possibly • 
have expected — Happy, happy, indeed,” he said, ** would such a life 
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as this be, blessed by mutual love ; bat such happiness is not for Ed- 
ward Osborne, ff I were as vain as soine men, what might my vanity 
not lead me to hope for ? More than once to-night, while I was read- 
ing to her, I fancied I s^aw her gazing at me with a fixed expression, very 
lUficrcnt to that of former times ; them was a sadness, but a kmdness 
in her look, that to one who dared Have hope ; but no, no, 1 dare not ! 
Had she been poor, then might my motiva^^ not been misunder- 
stood ; but as it is, I would not have her love me, n(v not for worlds !" 

It is astonisning, in almost every action of life, how habit softens 
down the sharp and rugged points, that at first sight cause us dread. 
He who is surrounded by continual dangers, in time will gaze on danger, 
and scarcely know it bears that name ; so, to a degree, found Edward 
Osborne, for even on the second morning, instead of feeling dread at meet- 
ing Anne, he thought the day broke very slowly, and when it did, it 
was quite astonishing how quickly he performed his toilet, and yet, 
perhaps, he never did so with more care. He was down in the lower 
room, very busy putting on fresh logs to the fire — ^moving and removing 
every bit of the breakfast, which, as we have before said, was rather a 
substantial meal ; this he was doing, to render it more tempting to the 
eye ; and then he suddenly ran off to the farm, to scold them for having 
forgotten the eggs — “ things,” that he declared,. ‘‘ every one at the farm 
knew, as well as he did, how agreeable they were to their young mis- 
tress.” And then he arranged^ th^m himself in a very pretty, tasty flat 
basket, with moss and some winter flowers ; and then when he returned 
with them, he went and passed his hand over every crevice of the win- 
dow, to feel that no air would come in just at the back of Anne's scat. 
And then he began to think A^nc was a long time coming, and that 
he had better have the hour announced to her — “ But I suppose, poor 
girl, she was fatigued with our walking so much yesterday, so a little 
rest Avill do no harm.” Having made up his mind to tills, ho sat down, 
and exerted his patience to the utmost. At last her foot was heard. 
One bound, and he was at the door to open it for her ; and now it was 
discovered, that, notwithstanding the laziness he accused her of, she had 
come down exactly one hour before her usual time. So much more at 
case did he become this day, that long before noon, he said to Anne 
— “ Dear Anne, I trust your father will not put himself out of the way 
to hurry doivn on your account ; indeed, 1 almost think 1 had better 
write, and tell him—” 

“ Tell him what, Edward ?” 

Why, that how safe you are, and how well you are, and how happy 
you arc, and that as long as there is the slightest necessity for your 
father's presence in town, that 1 shallT— or you will— —you know I shall 
say all that sort of thing.” 

Anne, not exactly comprehending the sort of thing he would say, 
tliought it better to w'ait the prothised communication from her father. 
Now it was very strange, that, from that moment until they were re- 
tiring for the night, it never struck them once that the communication 
had not arrived. What they could both have been thinking of, or talk- 
ing of, so completely to have forgotten the circumstance, was very odd ; 
but forget it they most assuredly did* " 
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There was one subject upon ^wliichr Anne had been talking, during 
their long rambles of that da}(, which brought poor Edward down from 
the airy castles he for a moment liad beei^ building, and made him view 
his unhappy state in the most wretched light, and that was by her hav- 
ing entered upon the subject of the misery that must spring from young 
girls being thouglft wealthy^. — « Jn such a cjise,” she*said, “ how can slio 
ever believe in the unselfisif^ offer of man's fove ? That is the one great 
reason which will ever keep me from wedding. ’ I woidd be loved for * 
myself, not for my gold. But rich as my father is known to be, how 
could I ever be sure that no unworthy motive prompted the seeming 
affection offered me ? How could I ever be convinced that 1 was not 
iectiived ? Oh, would that I were poor I" 

“ Would that you were," thought Edward, ‘‘ and tlmt I wore rich 1” 

Now selfish as this wish appears, it was the oflspring of a purelv uii- 
sclfish feeling, for in his mind, at that moment, he was picturing to liini • 
self with what rapture would ho have flung liis heart and all his wealth 
at her dear feet 1 

Their constant contiguity was causing dreadful liavock in both thoir 
hearts. Now when Anne placed her arm through his as they strolled 
about the Heath, it was done with that sweet dependence, which tells 
of love, though with a silent tongiie ; and then would Edward, still as 
unconscious as herself of what ne did, press that arm inurh closer 
to his side than he was wont, to do^ but so gradually, .so imper- 
ceptibly had this mutual change of their nsanners to each other grown 
upon them, that wlien on visiting the grave of poor Lillia, Anne w(‘pt, 
and rested her head on Edward’s breast, and Edward kissed a tear from 
off her cheek, neither he nor she felt there was any thinjr extraordinary 
in that kindliness of feeling. They read much loss that evening, and 
talked much more ; and altliough Edward wished, or fancied he wished, 
to speak about his intended exile, somehow or other lie roultl not ninsU-r 
up courage to do so, for he began to fancy it might give Anne pain. 

Not long before they were about to part for tho night, Anne said 
— “ By-the-by, Jildward, there is one line in the note dear mother sent 
me enclosed in yours, that I cannot for my life make out — I wisli you 
would try." 

We wonder, at that moment, what Edward would not have done to 
have pleased the lovely girl who sat before him ; so, of course, he as- 
sented; and Anne, taking from her bosom a carefully-folded paper, 
placed it in Osborne’s hand. He had not half undone it, before, not 
only he, but she also, discovered it to be his own “ Bream of love." lie 
looked to Anne inquiringly, and saw her face in a perfect flame — Good 
Heavens^ Anne !” he exclaimed, « how could this have come into your 
^>Ksession ?" 

l*oor Anne felt like a culprit suddenly detected. If her face just before 
had been in a flame, it was so no longer ; skame had quenched the fire, and 
left naught but the pale ashes there. — “ Oh," replied the confiised girl, en- 
deavouring to answer quite unconcernedly, “ it was Flora gave it to me; 
she said it was some waste paper you had thrown aside ; but thinking 
should jike the lines, she brought them to me.” 

‘‘ And do you like them, Anne?” inquired Osborne. 

• 48 ' 
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“ Otherwise 1 had not kept them,*' 'vtas lier reply. 

“ But they are 'half obliterated,” and''Ed\vard again looked upon tlie 
paper. 

Anne felt the coloiu.' iy;ain rising to her face, • for she too well remein • 
bored the tears she hud shed on the night she had first beheld them. 

Edward offered to copy them afresh ; but Anne ircpliod — “ They 
would do very well for her f • and then garelyssly, so she intended it to 
appear, took them again, but now placed them in the silken purse, which 
hung from her side, and giving Edward her mother’s note, escaped, cis 
speedily as might be, lo the seclusion of her own room. 

They both experienced that night a strange bcwildenncnt of feeling — 
a kind of happiness they had never felt before. Peace be upon their 
slumbers, nor let them dream of the dreadful storm that shall break over 
them, before the sun again shall set ! 

Never was a more lovely inoruing seen than that which followed the 
night we have just past over. The air, though sharp, was clear and ex- 
hilarating, and the sun, as he smiled on all around, seemed greatly to 
cheer, if not prodigiously to warm all nature in its earliest spring. 

As they had not received any luilher news from London, both Anne 
and Edward determined to spend that morning in writing very long let- 
ters, one to the merchant, the other to her mother. Edward was quite 
astonished at the happy vein that ran *through the wdiole of his lengthy 
epistle. '* ^ 

When they had ended their uibour, 'they v/ere about to prepare for a 
journey to the letter-carrier al the Perry, when who should arrive but 
the old man. His face was so b/imful of joy, that they felt sure that 
the news lie brought was of a happy nature. 

“ Yes, yes, my children,” said the old man, as they led him to the 
most comfortable of all the easy seats, my news is indeed of a happy 
nature, and of a nature to make us all thrice happy, for it concerns my 
little Anne !” 

“ But of your own afiairs, grandfather,” said Anno, for she still al- 
ways called him by that endearing name ‘‘ what fortune has befallen 
you, good or bad ?” 

“ Too good for my deserts,” said the old man, “ too good, far too 
good. There is no longer doubt of Algcnion Mortley being my long- 
lost brother ; and although all is not yet quite settled, 'tis next to cer- 
tain, that the old beggar you purchased, your willing slave of the iron 
ring, will yet be a wealthy man.” 

Oh, that is happy news indeed !” said Anne. “ And how is my 
dear mother, and ray no less dear father, and Flora, and all ? Aiili when 
are they to be here ? and 

“ Stop, stop, child,” ejaculated the old man, smiling; you forget that 
the memory of age is not so capacious as that of youth : why, 1 shall 
have forgotten your first question, before you reach your last, if you run 
on at that rate. First then, your mother and her spouse arc happy be- 
yond expression, and would have written all their happiness down in 
black and white, had I not craved to have a little share in their happi- 
,ncss, by being their mouthpiece to tell you all that has happened.” 
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‘‘Then tell us quickly, grandfather!” exclaimed* Anne, “for good 
news cannot come too quickly.” 

“ Oh, 'twill make your little heart danse for joy/’ replied the old man ; 
“ but you must not let your delight rob you of •your reason ; so keep a 
fast hold of your sober senses, ^vliile I tell you. then, you must 

know — yesj you must know tliat when Lo|;d Talbot Why, Edward, 

what ails you, boy 2^ • 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing,” replied Osborne, looking deadly pale, for the* 
name of Talbot seemed now to turn his blood to ice. 

’ “ Well then,” continued the old man, “ when liorci Talbot came— 

Now ril defy cither of you, clever as you, no doubt, think yourselves, 
to guess what his lordship came for ?” 

Edward merely groaned inwardly ; and Anne inndbcntly shook her 
head. 

“ Oh, you puss, you puss !” said the old jnan, pretending to box both 
the ears of the lovely girl ; “ it is a lucky thing for mankind, that you 
have been kept as secluded as you have, or you would have had terrible 
things to have answered for.” 

“ But, grandfather, dear,” said Anno, “ what can I have to do with 
all this ?” 

“ You have every thing to ^ with it ; for know that young Lord 
Talbot, the handsome Lord Geoige, the lirir to the earldom of Shrews- 
bury, has formally demanded yo'ur htuuJ in mnniiigc !” 

Anne screamed oulriglit, and would hiwo fallen to the ground, had 
not Edward sprang forward, and caught her in his anns. — It has come 
at last 1” he exclaimed, “ the drcade(f hour is come ! Would to Heaven 
the earth could open at this instant, and*swallow me*ui^ in death !” 

“ What means this madness ?” said the old man. Why, PMward, 
Edward, surely Tfou too do not love her ?” 

“ Love her !” exclaimed Edward, pressing the weeping girl closer anti 
closer to his heart, ‘‘ love is a word too weak, to paint one tythe of Ibat 
docp soul-absorbing adorjition, that fills my heart for her ! f know that 
what 1 ieel is madness — that wltat I say is senseless raving, and I fool 
now that I could tear out iny tongue, for having thus betrayed ino ! 
Up to this moment, I have kept my secret closely sealed within my 
breast ; I would not -wrong the being I loved, by even disclosing to Ikt my 
hopeless passion, fearing that pity for iny sufferings might have rnovt'd 
her to forget herself. Surprise has wung from me that which no mor- 
tal torture should have caused me to confess ! 'Tia useless now to deny 
my love ; but I will prove its proud sincerity ! This moment shall S('e 
me fly from all that could render life endurable ! Farewell, dear, dear, 
dear Aiflie, farewell !” 

“ Edw'ard, Edward,” Anno exclaimed, clinging to .him, “ do not leave 
me’ thus! you know not — cannot knovv^how dearly ” 

“ Hush, child,” said the old man, gently placing himself between 
them, as he loosened her arms from Edward’s neck, an(i softly placed 
her, wiicpingi on the couch. Then turning to Edward, who seemed stii- 
pificd with grief, he said kindly — “ You love her, do you not ? But d<> 
not aijswcr — I know you do ; then by that love, I coThmand you leave 
her; she knows not what she says, and now might/uttev words, that 
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afterwards might qausc repentance- Be{ fbr this time, advised by age— 
but quit not this house— 1 mean not no^; go to your room— I will soon 
follow, and then my advice, though perhaps not lyorthy the taking, 
shall be at least sincefe.r* '' 

Edward did not speak ; but taking ^e old man's hand between both 
of his, pressed it feifVently. He made a movement, as if to approach 
the w^eeping girl ; but the old man gently %ced him back. He gave 
r one last look of ^tense* love towards Anne, and burst from the apart- 
ment. , 

When he was gone, the old man approached Anne, and seating him* 
self by her side, took her hand kindly in his own. — Child,” he said, 

many a year has now passed by, since, once upon a summer’s eve, an 
old man sat by,a weeping child, her hand in his, as yours is now in 
mine, and the old man tried to diy the tears of that weeping child. Do 
you remember a picture of the kind ?” 

Anne turned her eyes towards the old man, and sadly smiling through 
a veil of tears, threw her arms fondly around his neck. 

“ I feel you do,” he said, as he pressed her affectionately to his heart. 
** Well then, Anne, if that same child be weeping now, the same old 
man is by to comfort her; he brought her hope before, and why may he 
not try to do so now ?” 

“ There is no hope, grandfather, thele is no hope !” said Anne, sobbing 
bitterly ; “ for would my fat^ief ’s , pride allow him to refuse, he would 
not have the courage to deny ^ suitor of such power.” 

“ Your father has courage to do his will, depend on that. But why this 
strong, this sudden burst ofanguishi? Lord Talbot is handsome, talented, 
and great.” . , 

«« Were all his beauties, talents, or his greatness, augmented tenfold, 
and tenfold that again, I would not have him.” 

“ But wherein lies your powerful objection ?” enquired the old man; 
“ in my eyes he has no fault.” 

In mine,” said Anne, he has all faults in one— his wish to wed 
me.” 

“ I never knew a maiden yet,” replied the old man, “ who loathed a 
suitor, were he ne’er so worthless, with such intensencss as you now 
loath Lord Talbot, unless the little nich that lies in a woman’s heart, 
destined one day to hold the form of love, had secretly been usurped 
or willingly filled up already ; tell me then, child, and tell me with all 
the candour you used to speak your mind in our olden times — is '^ot 
that little nich within your heart dready filled ?” , 

It is,” said Anne, looking the old man full in the face, and Ed- 
ward’s is the form I have placed there. Oh, grandfather,” fsho con - 
tinued, again losing the little firmness she had for an instant assumed, 
“ I kn^w not until I thought we were to part, how dearly, how madly 
I have loved him. Nor did I kribw his love for me till now. He knows 
not yet of mine, nor would 1 have him know it ; but you must save me 
from despair. ^ I want not to wed with any. All 1 would 4 >ray is, that 
1 may not be forced to give my hand to one, while my heart is given to 
Lnothor.” « 

The old man piDmisc^ to see her father again, and little doiibted,” 
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he said, •'* that much as he ]!n%w the merchant hac^set his heart upon 
the aggrandizement of his cl^l<f, he might yet persuade him to find some 
means to avoid the promised union." Having relieved her mind to a 
degree upon this point, the old man asceWed to Osborne's room. 

We will not relate all the arguments the old man used to convince 
Edward how foohsh he had been in giving way to a^passion so hopeless ; 
but we cannot resist gtatinj^^ he did this*in a way that must appear to 
our readers the very opposite course to that which heoi^ght to have pur-« 
sued, for notwithstanding the caution given h^ hy Anno, ho told 
Osborne all that had passed between them. 

“ Now you know, Edward, you know the unfortunate passion yoa 
have raised in her breast, you must see how necessary it is, if but tbf 
her peace of mind, that you immediately quit this plac^ and for ever.” 

Notwithstanding the dread necessity implied by the last words of the 
old man, Edward could not but feel a proud joy spring up in his heart, 
as he heard of Anne's confession of love for him ; but he also felt that 
such confession rendered the task of leaving her doubly agonizing. 

The old man now acquainted Osborne with his promise to Anne, of 
again seeing the merchant, and said — And now, boy, as this will pro- 
bably be the last evening you will ever pass with poor Anne, I need not 
tell you to be kind to her ; nor that the greatest act of kindness on your 
part, will lie in mt speaking of lote. But jibove all things, I charge you, 
drop not a hint that 1 have disclosed^to ^ou her secret." 

Not long after this, and the old man lyight be seen trudging along on 
his promised journey to London. How far Osborne obeyed the old man’s 
injunctions we know not ; nor do we l«iow whether Edward told Anne, or 
Anne told Edward of her aifcction for him ; nor indeed do we know, or 
if wc do, we will not tell, what sighs and tears — ^whott hope and fears 
were mutually exchanged ; but this we do know, and this we may tbll, 
that after passing through many a year of a long life, Edward always 
declared that that night was the most miserably happy of his whole 
existence.' 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

And by the throate>bole he caught Alein | 

And he him Iicnt dispitevusly again. 

And on the nose he smote him with hie fist ; 

Down ran the bloody stream upon his breast. 

Chaucbr. 

When Horton reached Nan's abode it was broad day; but, although 
comparatively only a few hours had elapsed since he had been compelled 
to write to her, he still found he had ariived too late to warn her. Ho 
here learnt, that after the night had somewhat advanced, a lad had been 
there, coming, as he said, “from Master Horton to Widhw Spikely;" 
he had brought a letter, which caused the dame to don her walking 
gear, and had then, although so late, quitted the placeowith the lad. • 
“ Tlten she is lost," said Horton to himselff as he turned away ; 
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the fiends have caught her in thhir traf) ; the next will be set for me, 
which they will take good care shall be a o^scr one than even that from 
which 1 have escaped^ I mue/- fiy this land, for Spikely will never rest 
again till I am hunted dhwn/' 

How little would Jie have had to dread in that quarter, had he known 
all ; but we must not anticipate. He passed up Chdhcery Lane, and 
strolled about the distant fields the whold^of^Che early part of that day 
' devising plans, Hot only for his own safety, but to draw down vengeance 
upon the heads of all his foes. 

We will now look back, ririd casting a retrospective glance into 
the remaining portion of the Cardinars Hat, see what strange things 
happened there. 

“ I think we ^nall nab her now," said Spikely to Biassinjaw, as they 
sat gloomily opposite each other in the lower room. Brassinjaw made 
no answer. “ Why don’t ydil speak,' you winking owl f Aid me with 
nand and heart in this, or may he, vre two may have a slight account to 
settle, that will leave no bstlance in your fkvour.” 

“ I have spoken 'til I’m tired,” said Brassinjaw, doggedly, ‘‘ I have 
spoken, and what’s the good ; I tell you I never did relish murder, even 
when it would have served myself ; and I see no fun in putting a rope 
round ones own neck merely to please mother." 

‘‘ Who said I meant to mi!-rder her r’ exclaimed Spikely. 

“ Wliy you,’’ replied the othor,^‘‘in act, if not in words; have you 
not been into the next room a dozen times, pulling and tugging at the 
ope that opens yonder trap ; and is that not telling me what you would 

he at ? But, by all the saints, I swear " He was here inteiTupted 

by hearing some ofie at the top of the stairs, that descended to where 
they wore, whistling a well-lmown air. 

“ She's caught ! by Heavens, she’s caught !” exclaimed Spikely, starting 
np and hurrying towards the sliding panel, which he opened, and as he 
passed through, with a flickering lamp in one hand, with the other, he 
menaced Brassinjaw, as he said, “ Remember !" 

The panel closed just as the door opened, and Nan entered the room. 
“ 'Tis late at night to see a lady," said Brassinjaw, rising with pretended 
politeness ; “ what would you, worthy dame ?" 

“I am summoned herC,” replied Nan, ”by one who calls himself 
Harry Horton — is he here 

“ Why, now I look again, I know thee well," said Brassinjaw, not 
answering her question, “ the witness on the adverse side at tlie trial — * 
I remember, Dame Spikely ; well then, he who expects you is already 
here." 

“ He is ? then lose not a moment— shew me to him.” 

“ You'll see him quite soon enough, depend upon it," said Brassinjaw; 
“but since you wish it, he is in tlj,e next apartment — ^you can pass through 
here." 

As he placed his hand upon the panel, he hesitated, for one spark of 
pity still had found a spot to hide.in, in his breast ; but remembering the 
.^esperate character he hod to deal with, he pushed aside the panel as he 
said— “He’s th*e!" 

The little lamp thaf Spikely had taken in sent forth scarcely any 
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light at alL Nan stoppod ^ fijS opening for an instant, but she Jiad too 
Mig been accustomed to stnyjge holes and comera to fear, so straight- 
way entered. . ** 

^ The moment she had" passed, the panel wa» violently simt from the 
inner side. Nan uttered a loud.shriek, as Brassiniaw imaghied, upon 
seeing her husbarid. • © i r 

41 ^ struggle was ilad® against the^nner side of the panel, and 

then Brassinjaw fencied he heard a horrid sound, as of ^ome one suifer- i 
ing in strangulation.— “By Heavens, hell kill her '; and I shall be im- 
plicated in the murder. I'll hazard all, and call assistance.” 

Brassinjaw ran to the door ; it was fastened on the outer side. 

“Don't kick up a row,” said the lad on the other side ; “I shan't 
unbar it 'til I'm told by Spikely.” 

“ The villain!" said Brassinjaw; “thenmust 1 try my strength 'gainst 
juts— he shall not murder her !" He flew to the panel, he could not move 
it, he began to try and, burst it m, when it suddenly flew aside, and 
Spikely was in the opening. Brassinjaw instinctively drew out his 
knife You've killed her I” he exclaimed. 

“'Tis a lie !*' said the other, closing the panel behind hihi; “ I have 
but given her a blow, not half so hard as those she was used to once : 
'twill silence her for a time — ^not long, though, if she be what she was : 
while she's qflict, I’ll have a wortl or two, with you, inayliap a blow, 
unless you at once give me the',clea» l^lf of the five hundred pounds 
you would have sold me fdt. What, fool !, I have surprised you, have 
I V Did you think to reach the merchant's unwatched by me ? Do you 
suppose his serving men are all saints 4ike himself? or that the one who 
took you in, and let you out, was not a creature of my»owu ? he brought 
me every word you uttered, and but for the chance ofthe lire on the 
Bridge, you had learnt ere this the sort of man you had to deal with. 
Your money I know you keep in yonder cupboard — give me the key!" 

“ Nor key, nor money will you have from me," replied Brassinjaw ; 

“ nor shall you have that woman's life, if it is not gone already. 11a, 
ha, ha I” continued Brassinjaw, laughing contemptuously in Spikely 's 
face. “ Oh, you may frown, and stare your blearing cye;^ out of your 
head before you’ll frighten me! Your chest is broad, but mine is broader ; 
your arms are strong, but mine are stronger ; your knife I know is sharj) 

— and bloody — bloody I" and he repeated the word, as ho leant forward 
to give greater force to the sound, “ but mine is keener and cleaner." 

• “ Hell-dog !” exclaimed Spikely, as with his uplifted knife lie spruug 
u])on Bi&issinjaw: there was how no retreating for cither ; tiie struggle was 
for life or death ; like two thorough-bred bull- dogs, they n}afle no btirking 
in their fight, but tore each other, uttering no sound, or if they did, it was 
but the low growl of fell determination : by some strange chance tliey each 
lost the hold of their knives at the self same moment ; their hands were in 
an instant upon each other's throat ; this seemed the last struggle for th<nn 
both ; they reeled, and reeled again ; and just as they wore falling, the 
floor passed away from beneath their feet — they sank int!b the roaring 
waters that thundered beneath the Bridge. 

So deadly was their grasp, that even this shock failed to make cither* 
let go lus hold. Over and over they tumbled, as thgy wcoit dashing 
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down the cataract, which' at that fnomeRt was at its deepest fall : the 
varied currents, as they passed through fithe different, arches, formed 
numerous eddies; into, one of the wildest of these the bodies, now nearly 
lifeless, had found their t^y, and there they spun round, and round, and 
round. As death approaching now with rapid strides, every sinew 
seemed to contract, and thus their hold becanys more fij'm than ever. A 
bai^e that had slipped ijts moorings in the u^per stream, flew through 
' the Bridge, and striking against the bodies, forced them from the eddy into 
the rushing stream ; and on, and on again they went, but life was now 
extinct. 

The boy at the door, hearing the. death-struggle, became alarmed for 
nis own safety, and fled the place. 

^‘Well,** said' the sharp-nosed little arrow-maker, about midday, 
after the night of which we have just been writing, well, I only 
say, it's vastly odd, friend Catchemayde; but, so sure as I am standing 
oefore your shop window, and chatting with you, so sure is it that 
Master Brassinjaw has never opened his door yet to-day." 

“Well, it is odd,” said Catchemayde, “it is odd, but I've quite 
. enough of my own affairs to trouble my head with, without thinking of 
ither folks — heigho !” 

“ How uncommonly often, friend Catchemayde, you do sigh since you* 
got married,” observed the little arrov?-maker. • 

“ Ay,” replied the other, “ I- bc^n to think that sighs are the cradle 
and coflin of love — a man sighs to get a wife, and then he sighs a plaguy 
deal more to get rid of her.” 

“Oh, talking of wives," said 'the sharp-nosed little arrow-maker, 
“ do you know thdre are strange things said about Lord Talbot ? they do 
say that he is always at Merchant Hewet’s ; and they do say, that he 
has been, in disguise, a courting sweet Mistress He wet ; and they do say, 
that unless the moon should fall down to prevent it, which is not very 
likely, that sweet Mistress Anne will be the young lord's wife." 

“ Poh !” observed Catchemayde, “ people are always saying strange 
things — they said a vast number of strange things about me before I was 
married." 

“ Yes,” said the other, “ and a great many stranger things about 
your wife, after you were. Good morning." And the sharp-nosed little 
arrow-maker was out of sight in a minute. 

Horton, who was now, more than ever, in fear of Spikely, believing 
.le should be safer at some distance from London until he had matured 
nis plans, strolled from the fields towards the City, intending .to take 
:he passage-boat, that ran regularly at that time, to Gravesend : as he 
approached Billingsgate, he saw a vast crowd close to the water's edge ; 
he was not long left in doubt as to the cause, for he quickly learnt that 
two bodies had just been discovered half buried in the mud. 

The crowd now opened to let the men pass who were bringing the 
bodies up the market-place ; one was lying on the other ; when they 
were laid upon one of the counters in the market, and some of the mud 
^removed, it was discovered that the hands of each were on the other's 
throat. Horton was close by, and as some one took some wa^r and 
washed off the piud from the face of one of the dead men, he there 
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beheld the features of his deatlHest foe, Spikely. TJie other was soon 
recognised as Brassinjaw, vintner of the Bridge; and every one 
present shuddered, .on removing more of the mud, to find that the nails 
of Brassinjaw were completely embedded in the fle«h of Spikely's throat. 
Horton turned a\yay in hoiror, for he recollected all the scenes of guilt 
and depravity he had himself shared with both those ^ow poor harmless, 
lifeless, clods of festering htfthaiiity. * 

Having found the body of Brassinjaw, the myrtery of the house being , 
closed seemed clearly accounted for, so it was at onpe broicen open, when, 
in going into the lower rooms, a sight met their eyes, no loss appalling 
than that which they had just left, for there they*discovered the lifeless 
body of Nan, hanging to the rope that came down from the roof of the 
closet. In her despair, when she had somewhat recovered from the ill- 
usage of her husband, she had looked around for any means of escape — 
none but tliat of death presented itself : the rope she saw seemed to in- 
vite her to the deed : she had mounted on a stool, had tied the rope around 
her neck, then kicking away the stool, which was found upset close by 
her, her weight, in falling, had withdrawn the bolts, and thus uncon- 
sciously, she it was who had sent the two vile, miserable,* wretches to 
their dread account. The body was immediately cut down, but it was * 
•found to have been dead for many hours. Thus ended three of the 
most determined wretches of our (fsrentful ts^lc. 

We must now, once again, con voyeur indulgent readers to the Cottago 
on the Heath. More than one, nay, mo^e than two, and even more 
than three days, had elapsed, since the old man left for London ; but, 
strange as it may appear, although Aiuie had at his starting been so very 
anxious to learn the fate of his mission, wjiich was mgrely that of break- 
ing off all hope of a union with Lord Talbot, yet now, although he had 
been away upwards of three long days, her anxiety had so far vanislied, 
that she was scarcely aware he had been away at all. What caused 
this wondrous change we shall soon be conjpelled to divulge. 

It may be remembered that when Anne was a mere child, and 
travelling about from fair to fair, her mind liad been strongly directed 
tn\^ards Protestantism by the old man, who was, in secret, a disciple of 
Luther, and the other leaders of the reformation ; the seeds then sown 
had taken deep root in licr heart, and had since produced an abundant 
harvest of*religious convictions. Whether this tendency of hers towards 
the simpler doctrines of the Protestant Faith had any thing to do with 
the conversion of Edward Osborne, we cannot say; it might have had 
its weight in first opening his eyes to the truth ; but we believe his 
ultimate cession from Catholicism, took place from no other causes, than 
those arising from deep reflection ; but after the accession of Edward the 
sixth, conversion became almost a fashion. The shepherds of the 
reformed flock no longer feared to preach openly ; and in^ every town, 
and in almost every village, was some* place set apart, in which the 
celebnition of the reformed worship might be attended. 

Such a place had now been opened for some time past upn the Heath. 
The old crypt of the ruined chapel had been cleared out, and in doing 
this, many an antique work of architectural beauty was laid bare. Th^ 
few oj^nings that had originally let in a little, but a very little light, 

• 49 
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)iad been completejy filled up, so that IJl/e service which was now per- 
formed there, always took place by lainp„liglit. J’liere were but few 
lights required, for the congregation was as yet but v.cry small. 

Tlie old roan had Been, as might naturally bo expectetj, a constant 
attendant, and with him Anne, and sometimes Osborne also ; the mer- 
chant, who had never been a bigot in religion^ also felf^pleasure at times 
in listening to the pastor's rchding of the acripf^uresf and would often de- 
I .dare lie had dqjrived vast comfort from tlie holy man’s lecture which 
followed. 

It was scarcely midday, when the old man presented himself at the 
Cottage. As he approached the sitting-room, the door of which was 
a-jar, he heard the voice of Osborne reading aloud ; the words were from 
the Bible. He opened the door so gently, that those within the room 
heard him not, and th^re he beheld a sight, that considering the exhor- 
tations he had given to Edward at their parting, was one that dearly 
proved his commands ' had not been (fuite strictly attended to, for there 
sat Edward and Anne close together, her one hand resting affectionately 
upon his shoulder, the other hand closely Ipcked in his own. They were 
both intently perusing the Holy Book, but Osborne was reading aloud. 

I u Well,” thought the old man, “ this is a pretty way of two despair- 
ing hearts setting about parting for ever ; but as different people have 
dilfcrcnt vrays of doing the sa^me thing,* I suppose this is theirs,” 

He stood quietly contemplati^ig the Jpvers, until the reading ceased. 
He then gave a slight ahem ! , which caused Edward and Anne to start 
round. l*oor Anne felt her own situation so acutely, that, for the mo- 
ment, she could not meet the unexpected gaze of the old man, so did 
wliat was, under fcthe ombaiTassiiig circumstances, perhaps the wisest 
.thing she could 'do — ^namely, ran, and throwitig her anns round his neck, 
hrd her bluslics in his bosom. Osborne himself felt a little confused — 
indeed, very much so, not alone because the old man had come upon them 
so unexpectedly, but because he scarcely knew how to commence whnt 
he had determined to say, and which he had said over and over again to 
himself admirably when alone ; but now he could not conjure up a single 
word. ^ 

‘’Edward,” said the old man, shaking his head at Osborne, while he 
still hold the lovely Anne close to his licart, “ is this well ? — Is this the 
way in which you ever keep your promises ?” ' • 

“ I made no promises,” replied Osbonie ; “ I listened to all you said, 
but I listened silently ; I would not promise, for you had told*me tliat 
which would have robbed me of all pow’er to keep such promise. ^ If we 
have done wrong in laying open to each otlicr our soul's most inwnnl 
hopes, you, you alone sliould bear the blame ; had you not div,ulged to 
me the love Anne bore me, 1 had died of anguish, rather than liave 
spoken of my love to her.” 

“ Be not angry with Edward,* dear grandfather,” said Anne, looking 
up in the old man's face so imploringly, that he felt constrained, in pity, 
to dispel the frown he had put on ; and, kissing licr forehead, murmured 
— “ Poor child, poor child !” 

(i If any one be to blame,” continued Anne, “ 'tis I — ^indeed it is.” 

" Of course it is,” said the old man, slightly smiling ; I nefer yet 
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found maid who loved, but took all blame upon Jiersclf ; such feel- 
ing is an ingredient in womaji's nature, and you had been no true woman.,* 
Anno, without it.. But I want not to find fault ; I want to find out the 
reason for this sudden change. Speak, Ji!dwaiid,*tell me how this has 
come to pass ?*' . . . 

“ How can ybu ask ?” jrepUed Osborne. ‘‘ It is* self evident— -I be- 
trayed myself, in telling irffy teve for her— you betrayed her, in tolling 
her love for me ; you cannot keep two hearts tllat lovc^asunder ; rnutuak 
love is like a taper lighted at both ends — howevar far apart the llaiues 
may be at first, they will creep on and on, till, meeting in the midst, 
blaze forth as one.” 

“ Yes,” replied the old man, ** and then go out.'' 

The look which Anne and Edward cast at each other upon hearing 
this, was one of intense affection, but certainly not at all complimentary, 
as regarded their opinion of the old man's wisdom. 

But what says my father," enquired Anne ; “ what have I to hope or 
fear ?” 

The old man shook his head, and said^^^ Before 1 relate what lias 
passed in town, do you relate to me w’hat has passed here^ the longer I 
am silent, perliaps the happier for you." 

Poor Anne's heart sunk within her, as she hoard the words. 

Osborne, seeing the sudden change, toijc her hand alfeetionatoly, but 
firmly in his own, as he said— Dsarfst Anne, is this your promised 
firmness ? We have argiled on all that may chance amiss ; we have de- 
terminod to dare the storm — then shiink not, dear one, at tlie first slight 
shower." Then addressing the old man, he continued — “ If 1 must speak 
first, this is our resolve — never to wed with any d)Ut each other; 
have plighted our troth ; we have broken this ring fogether," and bo 
held up the half of a golden ring, ^‘and now it were easier with a single 
breath to join again these broken halves, than for the breath of a thou- 
sand mortals e'er again to disunite our hearts." Saying this he com- 
pletely enfolded the willing girl in his amis, and stood for several seconds 
almost frowning at the poor old man, as though he regarded him as an 
enemy come to tear her from him. 

“ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! oh, dear !" said the old man, beating his hands 
against the sides of liis own head ; ‘‘ this comes of leaving them — this 
all comes of leaving tfiem together — ^liow will it end, how leill it end ?" 

“ Well, depend on it, if you will befriend us," said Ed^vard. 

“ I befriend you — f ! how can I do so, knowing us I do th(3 merchant's 
fixed resolve." "The old man now related to them, that the merchant was 
thunderstruck at hearing of Anne's disinclination to become a c<ountc8S, 
which •at the death of the PJarl of Shrf;wsbury, she would be if she 
married Lord Talbot ; and he said that her father had completely 
changed; ,^11 his ambition w'as to make her great; for he said, ‘‘he 
should then be sure ho liad not been auped by some artful beggar, who 
would play the lover to get his gold.” “ I dare say I have done wrong,'® 
said the old man, “ but I thought to serve you both f so I told the 
merchant Edward's love for you." 

“ And what said he ?” enquired Edward, eagerly. 

‘‘ Said !" replied the other, “ he burst into a laugh, and then exclaimed 
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^ love her ! pooh, pooh, he loves her m^eybags 1 What Edwa;*d, the 
' cold, calculating, sober Edward, love any onep? absurd ! but he ki/ s how 
rich I am to a fractiqn, and I suppose has been fooling it wui a silly 
girl, who would believe* what one man said as willingly «a8 aK other. 
No, no, none shallowed with Anne, but he who loves her, and can put 
that love beyond a doubt by bringing more iQ her thafl she to him.* I 
then thought I might dp something by werkifig upor.i his fears, so hinted 
' gently that if hertook not greater care, I verily believed that you would 
wed without his consent at all.'* 

And to that, how did he reply ?" exclaimed Osborne more anxiously 
than before. 

“ By another laugh," replied the old man ; and then he added, ‘ yon 
. know not Edward, but I do, and he knows me ! Prove him, old man !' 
he said; ‘ place him at the altar with my willing girl, and fifty priests 
all willing to unite them — then let but Edward know he took her with- 
out my consent, and he*d refuse her at the altar's fbot; for if he married thus, 
he would be sure the game from him was gone for ever, and that instead 
of wedding with rich Hewet*s daughter, he had married with a beggar." 

“ Did he say that ?" exclaimed Edward, drawing himself up proudly ; 

but thank Jleaven he did, for now I have the opportunity to prove, at 
least to her, the real sincerity of my love. All I wish is to convince her 
that I love her for herself alore." 

“ But would that prove you« Icve— r^bringing her to beggary ?" said 
the old man. * 

“ It would,” said Anne, ‘‘ if he were willing to receive a beggar's 
hand ; but it shall prove more, for It shall show to the world that Anne 
He wet would wUliftgly become <a beggar, to become his wife." 

You are mad, you are both, stark, staring mad, to talk thus," ejacu- 
lated the old man. 

‘‘ No, grandfather, no," said Anne ; and would you not see us really 
mad, devise some plan to aid us." 

What plan can be better than the one I fonned, dear Anne ?" said 
Osborne. 

“ And what mighty plan was that ?" enquired the old man. 

“ To tempt the pastor of the ruined chapel," said Edward, “ to unite 
us privily : I am willing then to keep our marriage secret, and knowing 
she is irrevocably mine, to say farewell in the ruined aisle— to fly to 
London — accept the appointment in a foreign land — to labour night and 
day ; and oh, how sweet that labour then would be, for when I had 
achieved an independence, then, and not till then, could I return to 
claim my heart’s sole treasure. I have already, more than once, prayed 
of Anne to agree to this ; 1 have spoken to the pastor, but, rlas ! ho 
hesitates, for he cannot feel the bitter agonies of despairing love. You 
might do much with him ; you n^ig^t persuade him — tempt ^m with all 
I have of earthly value." 

And would you really," interrupted the old man, addressing Anne, 
** really be willing to forego all the bright prospects that are breaking to 
your view ? But no, no, wait until to-morrow, your father will then be 
here, and " 

“ To-morrow !" exclfumed both the lovers, in a tone of agony. 
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“Yes," replied the old and with him, I believe, the young 

Lord Talbot.” . ^ . 

“ Tliat name decides my fate,” exclaii^^ed Osborne ; ** we are one this 
da3% I sweas, or Edward Osborne never secs the dawn of another sun.” 

“ Edward, Edward,” exclaimed the agonized girl, rushing to him, 
“recall those woMs!” ^ ® 

“ Foolish boy !” said th6 oM man; “ death is a simple thing to talk of 
in our youth, but wait till you are my age, and then y^u will think him* 
far too quick in coming, without wishing to drag him forward with your 
own impious hand. But listen to me ; I will promise nothing ; but I 
will, to ease your excited minds, up to the ruins, see the pastor ; but it 
must be on one condition — ^that whatever be my decision when I re- 
turn, you will then abide by it,” • 

Poor Osborne, and Anne too, had so wrought up their feelings, that 
they scarcely, at that moment, knew what they did or said ; but fancy- 
ing there was a sound of hope in the old man's words, they eagerly 
assented. The old man immediately left the cottage. 

Ho had not been gone long, before they were surprised at hearing the 
voice of Flora, singing gaily along the garden. When sl<b entered the 
parlour, she started at seeing Anne weeping bitterly, and reclining upon 
lildward’s shoulder, his arm around her waist. 

“Halloo! halloo! hallor " Said Floriv “Masteif Edward, do you 
know what you are doing ? 69, fie*! gh, fie !” 

“ This is no moment tov jesting. Flora,” said Osborne. “ But how is 
it you arc here ? Are you alone ?" he ejaculated earnestly. 

“ Alone !” she replied, “ to be sure I am. But what does all this 
crying and sobbing mean ? do one of you speak. Here have I been sent 
on with a whole boat- load of things, and have come ifp for people to go 
down and bring them here ; for I suppose you know that the mercliant 
and our good dame, and Willy-of-the-Bridge, and Eoline, and somebod^'^ 
Mistress Anne will be delighted to see, are coming here to-morrow, and 
that somebody is young Lord Talbot ; and I understand that we are lo 

have a wedding — at least, so they say in London, and Why, good 

gracious. Mistress Anne, you look as if you were fainting — what is the 
^ matter ?” As Flora uttered these last words, her real kindness of heart 
shone forth. 

Osborne, who believed that Flora sincerely loved her young mistress, 
now told her all that had passed, even to the present mission of the 
old man.* 

“ And I'm glad of it,” said Flora, “and I hope to heaven that nothing 
will happen to prevent so proper a scheme being carried out ; 1 like 
people* to marry those they love, or how can you expect thcni to love 
those they marry. I'll be after liim,” she continued, “ and I'll bring 
back some good news, depend upon it ; and if the pastor refuses to 
marry you, I'll do it myself: did ndf I always tell you you were cut 
out for each other, and it was not my fault that you kept your eyt* 
shut so long. But cheer up your spirits 'till I come back~that's all, 
and you shall see — you shall see.” Flora waited not for a reply, but 
hurried from the Cottage. • 

With what anxiety did Edward listen to every sound; at one moment 
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he fancied the old man was calling him. (and he hastened to the door — 
no one was there; and again he retumea to the side of the weeping girl. 

“ Oh, Edward,” said Anne, I fear tlie old mai\ was right ; we are 
mad, we must be mad Jo expect that the good pastor will listen to our 
prayers. But surely the old man might have returned ere* this ! Hark, 
was not that his fo6t ?’* ‘ , 

They both listened, but no sound strugk U]|^on t^eir ear. At least an 
. hour had elapsed since the old man's departure, and stilk neither lie, nor 
Flora, had returned ;^t]icir anxiety had become almost insupportable, 
when, suddenly, the* old man entered the room. He was greatly 
agitated. 

Why have you drawn me into this terrible perplexity ?” ho said. “ I 
have done wrongs I know I have done wrong, but it is iny love for tliat 
poor foolish girl, that blinds me to the path 1 should pursue. Heavi'ii 
grant that I may not repent tliia day's work ! Ask me no questions; the 
end is all you need at present, know — the pastor has consented.” 

Bless him ! bless him 1” exolmmed Anne, as she Hung herself upon 
the old man's neck ; and bless you, dear grandfather, ibr you alone 
could have worked this mir^le.” 

Osborne scarcely knew whether he was awake or dreaming. 

“ Now,” said the old man, ‘‘your own fates are in your own hands ; 
once more I pray of you— I ^seech of* you to reflect, while yet there is 
time. In a worldly point, of view,^thw marriage will bring ruin on you 
both ; remember, Edward, from the inerchant you have no hope ; the 
moment you are married you are to leave the country, and never to 
divulge this secret union, mitil yov can come and claim your bride with 
ample independence.” , 

“ 1 know all,**' .said Edward ; and if but Anne consent to forego all 
for me, can you believe me so contemptible as to hesitate one moment in 
foregoing all lor her ?” 

“ Well then,” sighed the old man, “ fate must work its way. lli^tirc, 
children, to your separate rooms, and in holy meditation prepare your 
minds for the awfyl step you are about to take ; in one hour all will be 
prepared.” 

The lovers did as the old man desired. What passed in tlie minds 
of Osborne and Anne, when left to cool reflection, it would be diflicuiC 
to describe. Notwithstanding all their fears that what they were about 
to do thus clandestinely was wrong, yet love ever holds up a medium 
of such a rosy tint, that all a lover sees through it, bears its own sweet 
hue. Whatever reflections came of a painful nature, they were^ easily 
dispelled by calling up the vision of the one beloved object. Them 
cannot be a doubt but that love is a madness ; it is therefore i^eless to 
judge of it by tlie cold calculating rules of wisdom. By the time the hour 
hod elapsed, their minds had b^ome so much at ease, that they both 
met the old man with countenances thoughtful, it is true, but smiling ; 
' and they could not help feeling cheered by finding a slight smile also 
upon the old man's .face. 

“ Come,” he said, “ my children, I will not check the little happiness 
tfiat youi trembling hearts might feel, upon this most eventful ^y of 
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your whole lives, by seeming Af; come then, my children, come to the 
ruined chapel.” . ^ 

In another minute and they were on their road to happiness or misery 
fjr life. • ' ^ 

They had not been gone but scarcely a short half-hohr, when along 
tlie road loading ftom Lon|kn, a rather extensive Savalcade might be 
seen approaching, whteh, haa tl» lovers beheld, would have cast them into 
hopeless despair. It was the merchant and his party, all but Lord 
Talbot ! The effect this unlooked-for arrival hail upori the fates of our 
hero and heroine, we must leave to a future chapter to disclose. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


For which his horse for fear *gau to turn. 

And leap'd aside, and founder'd as he leap ; 

And etc that Arcite may take any keep, 

‘ lie pigk’t him on the pommel of his head. 

That in the place he lay as he were dead. 

11 is breast to-bursten with his sadde-bow. 

As black bo lay na any cool or crow, 
tio was liis blood yroniien in fiis fiice. 

CUAUCER. 

Horton’s case of mind, caused by the discovery of the dead bodies of 
two of tliose, whom he had long since regarded as his bitterest foes, was 
not of long continuance, for just as he h^d left the eijy by the Postern- 
gate, for the death of Spikely had changed his plans of gokig to Gravesend, 
Jic liappened to pass by a carpenter's yard, in which two workmen were 
grinding their tools, and talking yery loudly. 

“ It always was so, and it always ivill be so," said the carpenter who 
was turning the stone, ‘‘ blood will have blood, and murder will out : 1 
was one of those who brought the murdered knight out of the wood." 

As these words struck upon Horton's ear he started, though he scarcely 
would confess to himself the reason why. 

“ It's some years now,” said the man, ‘‘ since that happened, 

I ut 1 remember it as well as if it were yesterday : we carried him to 
’iiercluint Hewet's on the Bridge. It was the merchant that fdund the 
knight.” 

Horton no longer doubted tlic subject upon which the carpenter was 
dilating, and felt as if spell-hound to the spot ; he longed to hear more, 
yet dreaded what might follow. — '' But why should I?” he said inwardly, 
“ they know not hie ; and if aught of danger has transpired, the sooner 
I gain the knowledge, the sooner may Such danger be averted.” 

“ At this moment, the carpenter wRo had been holding the tools was 
called away ; and Horton, as an excuse for entering into conversation* 
with the man, who was now standing listlessly against lihe stone, drew 
out the broken knife, and said — “ Come, my good fellow, give me a turn 
or two, will you ? and I will give you a flagon of ale. I have bvekfn 
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*^0h, right willingly, master/* repM^A the man, ^^and 1*11 drink 
you a long life and a happy.** ‘ ^ 

The man began to turn the stone. Hofcon placed the dagger-knife 
upon it, and as many e man fi^ratively has done before, was uncon- 
sciously sharpening a weapon to pierce his own side with. 

Were you not talking about some strange murder V! said Horton, in 
a careless tone. c ^ ^ 

“‘Ay, many was I,** replied the man^ “ of a murder that mayhap 
^you may remember, the murder of Sir Filbut Fussy many years ago?** 

“ No,** said HortonJ “ I remember nothing of it — curse the knife !’* 
he exclaimed, “ Tve cut my hand.*’ 

The cut not being of much consequence, he resumed his labour, as the 
man went on to relate all the circumstances of the assassination ; to these 
Horton was compiled to listen, having, as he had done, told the man 
he remembered nothing of them — Yes,** said the man, “ there were no 
less than five stabs, that had been done with a knife, it was supposed, 
just of that sort.** 

Horton’s eye fell upon the blade, and there he beheld the stains, which 
at that moment to his imagination, looked like so many bleeding tongues, 
that called out murder ! 

“ That will do," he said, quickly hiding the knife from his own sight, 
by placing it in his girdle; “ but why fixd you say, as I tliink I heard 
you, that murder would out ?’* 

“ Oh,** said the man, “ btcaute murder always docs, and so has this 
— at least it*s pretty sure to dd. We have had the officers hero, not ten 
minutes before you came, to tell me that I shall be wanted again to give 
evidence ; for it seems that it is almost certain now, from some secret in- 
formation lately received, that the murderer was one of Hewet’s appren* 
tices, a worthless scoundrel called Harry Horton : ho has bolted, so they 
say, but they're after liiin, and I hope yet to see him hanged." 

Horton fi-owned, and flinging down the money he had promised, 
hurried away. “ He has betrayed, mo then," he exclaimed, “ and his 
death will bring no safety. T must fly this kingdom for ever; but 
whither shall I go ? Coulil I but pass the borders, in Scotland I were 
safe, and yet might with my sword, cut out a better fortune than seems 
to beset me here." He took out a leather purse, and began to count his 
money. “ I have scarcely enough to buy a horse, and keep me too, 
until I have crossed the border ; well, 1 must trudge it a foot, until 
chance shall allow me to beg, borrow, or steal a nag." 

In order to help him on his way, he drew forth the knife, and going 
to a hedge close by, cut a strong cudgel of a good ell in len^h, dnd as 
he tramped along, he trimmed off the rough knots ; while thus employed 
he became lost in thought, and unconscious of whither he was strolling. 
From his reverie he was suddenly aroused by hearing a loud voice 
bawling out, “ Why don't you iook where you're going — ^you'll have 
^yoiir brains kicked out." 

Horton, raising his eyes, now found that he was in Smithficld, close 
to a horse that was hacking* towards him ; the man before the horse’s 
l\fad was pulling at the bridle, but tho horse dragged him along. It 
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Iit'ing market-day, there was^a crowd standing by,* but all appeared 
afraid of approaching too neat. 

Damn him 1" ’said the man ; I wilh a kiiifc was in him." 

Horton, ds he sprung aside, gave the animal a sharp blow with his 
hedge-stick, whiph made the horfe plunge forward, ond then to kick as if 
he had been mad." V • 

“ You seem to have an*awkWrd customer there, friend,” said Horton, 
addressing the man ; “he has evidently more blood ifi his veins than* 
flesh on his bones ; and has more of the devil than the dove about him." 

“Hang me,” said the man, “if I don’t think he is the devil liimsclf, 
or some witch in the shape of a horse.” 

“ He can't be a witch. Master Giles," observed one ^f the bystanders, 

“ for you sec he's got a tail, though it's a rum'un, and that's a part of 
an animal, bird, or fish, that witches can't come at — not any how : I 
suppose tiuit's why so many witches appear like old women, for old 
^vonieii, having no tails, do you see, it’s plaguy diflicult to find out 
wliioli is a witch, and which isn’t." 

Whether the horse took any interest in this conversation, v/e know 
not ; but he certainly became, suddenly, very quiet, and allowed tlio 
bridle to he put properly over his head. 

“ There are many good points^ibout ohscrvcMl Horton, leaking 

at the animal with the eye of ». profound .V^dge of horscllosli * “ UTid 
wli<;n ho was young, iH«st Iftivo a .itly L.asfe; would you 
sell him?” 

“ Sell him !” t?xclaimed the mar^ “ would T not, if 1 could find a 
fool great enough to buy him ; hu^ he s too well knopm in Smithfield to 
find a customer here ! \Vc can only use him to dra\w limber, and ho 
w'on't do that but when he likes." 

“ Well,” said Horton, “ I nave never yet seen a liorse tJiat could 
conquer me; put on a saddle ; and old as Lc is, and vicious as ho S“cms 
to be, T niay perhaps be a customer, if your chargt^ be monstrous low." 

“ Tliorc’s no difficulty in putting a saddle on him,” replied the man ; 
** but putting yourself on liiin is quite another thing.” 

“ Pshaw !” ejaculated Horton ; “ if we are to buy and sell, we must 
do so quickly, for 1 have no time to spare.” 

“ You'll take all blame to yourself,” said the man, ns he was saddling 
the horse; “and if he gives you an nwkwaid kick when you try to 
mount him, don't blame me ; and I'll tell you what I'll do — I'll bet you 
a silver groat that you don't got on at all ; and i’ll bet you another silver 
groat, ’that if you do, you're off again before you can say Billy-the-bird- 
catcher." 

“ Done,” said Horton, who, always vain of his horsemanship, now felt 
proud, fancying he had an opportunity of shewing off his skill iu 
equitation. Horton's first care was examine the girths, then the 
stirrup leathers, and last of all, the bridle ; the whole seeming sound 
and firm, the time to mount had arrived. * 

“ You had better pay the two groats, and give up the trial," said 
the man, “ for I tell you he'll kick your inside out before he'll let yois 
back him." 

“ Tliut's may affair," replied Horton ; “ I'll tame ^he brute, or kill 
50 
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nim, or he shall kill me; depend on this, iio horse shall ever conquer me.** 
The people by could not imagine whstw Horton was about, when 
they saw him climb aoresset-post ; there was a. projection about four or 
five feet up the post ; u^n this he placed one of his feet, and holding by 
the upper part swung outwards; then extending his legs, he told the man 
to lead the horse quietly past the post ; the man understood his manoeuvre, 
^ and nodding to Horton, did as he was desirdd ; tiie moment the horse 
was exactly ben\^ath Horton, he dropped upon the saddle ; the animal 
fora moment seemed ‘taken by surprise, and trembled all over;, this 
moment was enough for his rider to succeed in placing his feet firmly in 
the stirrups. 

The first groat is mine !*' exclaimed Horton triumphantly, and the 
bystanders set up a shout of laughter ; this seemed to awake the horse, 
for instantly he began to rear, and plunge, and then to kick violently ; 
but Horton still kept his seat ; and laughing, cried out~‘^ Billy-the*bird- 
catcher; there goes your other groat.’* 

This caused another shout of laughter. The horse now took to a new 
manoeuvre tOe dismount his rider, and that ms by swiftly turning round 
and round as on a pivot ; but finding this avail him nothing, he once 
more took to rearing, which he now did to such a frightful extent, that 
at every instant, it was feared he woqld fall backwards and crush his 
iTler beneath him. 

Of this Horton himself now began tdr havejsome fear so raising his 
heavy stick, he gave the hoi'se q violent blow between the ears, which 
made him drop as though he had been shot. As he fell, Horton managed 
to alight with his own feet upon the ground, still striding across the 
animal. How a general cry was raised for Horton to escape. Get olF, 
get off!” exclaimed at least fifty voices at once. 

“No, no,** said Horton, “if once I'm off, he'll never let me get on 
again ; 1 must be master now or never.** 

Such determination as that of Horton’s, and his apparent know- 
ledge of horsemanship, raised him wonderfully in the estimation of the 
crowd around. Horton observed their admiration, and by it his vanity 
was excited to the highest pitch. Presently the horse began to move, 
and then to snort violently, and shake his head. 

1 have conquered him 1** exclaimed Horton, “ and now, with me, 
he’ll be a lamb.” 

In this the rider was at fault, for he had scarcely said the words, ere 
the. horse was again upon his feet; for a time he seemed drunk or 
groggy, but with all his vice still unsubdued ; he champed at his bit, 
and at last getting it in his teeth, darted off wildly mad ; still Horton 
was on his back, and seemed as though he had grown to his seat. On 
flew the horse defying all power of rein. 

Horton exerted every nerve te pull him in ; all was useless ; still on 
• flew the horse. Just as he had entered the last street leading into the 
open roads, the reins gave way, and by the sudden jerk Horton was 
flung firom the saddle. A violent cry of horror was raised by all who 
•iw the fell, for one of Hoiton s feet had slipped through the stirrup, 
and he was now being dragged bleeding on the ground ; yet stjU the 
horse flew on. Horton’s shrieks seemed to add new fears to the wild 
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and maddened brute» whosS {peed now rendered alf thoughts of pursuit 
hopeless. Horton, whose Senses were not yet quite gone, made violent 
efforts to release' his foot, but all wcremnavoilisig) and on, and on, flew 
the horse. * Tho poor wretch's clothes were t3m to shreds, and blood and 
flesh now began to mark the road os tho infuriated animal past along. 
The horse at last began ^ slacken his pai^ from sheer exhaustion, but 
still went on ; Horton's {ow lifeless body, had become a shapeless mass 
of tom and bloody flesh. ' * 

A close wood was lying before the phrenzied horse ; towards this he flew 
with vigour, once again renewed, as if anxious to reach it, that he might 
there away from the sight of man; again more slow, and now 
tottering, became his pace ; but on, and on, he still dragged his gory 
victim. The wood was close and diurk, but at the iTurther end of tiie 
road appeared an open space where bU was light ; he had nearly reailu d 
this outlet, when exhausted nature suddenly gave way, and falling 
heavily upon the earth, was dead. 

Although the horse had soon outstripped his horror-stricken pursuers, 
they found no difficulty in tracking his course ; awful trails of Horton's 
dreadful fate were too clear and many, to leave a doubt as to the road on 
which he had been dragged. When the pursuers reached the wood, it 
was found that the horse had^Mlen dead exactly upon the spot where 
Horton had stabbed the young knight ; *and it seemed as though, the 
hand of avenging fate hgd diretted lh<r way the horse should go, thus to 
render the poor unconscious animal the eVecutor of justice upon his mas- 
tet's murderer ; for it so happened that the old horse was the very same 
restive creature upon which the kni^t had ridden with Alyce, as they 
journeyed from Old London Bridge to Westminster. .But even beyond 
this the hand of retributionleemed to have been at work, for the knife, 
the very one with which Horton had assarrinated Sir Filbut, and which 
he himself had so recently sharpened, was now found witli the hla«le 
deeply embedded in his heart, driven there by the violent dashingof the 
body upon the earth. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


My lady and my love, and wife ao dear, 

1 put me in your wise governance ; 

ChooMth younelf whiJi may be most pleasdoce 
And most honour to you and me also $ 

I do no tto whether of the two, 

For 08 yoa liketh it Buffieeth me. 


Whcthbb it was the ran of joy that lighted their hrarts, and thence ^ 
cent forth ita rays to illumine whatever came withm tlieir^ight, it is not 
easy tTdetermiL; hut this is certain, that as young Oshonio mth the 
lovely Anne, stepped lightly on their way towarfs the rums of the thoj- 
wsaI nntiirp at IcHst to them, scemed to smile around; the sky ap- 
^are^ suddenly to have become much brighter, tlie air much softer, and 
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to breathe with a warmer glow: thfe earfj'^spring flowers were timidly 
peeping forth, from spots well sheltered frem the northern winds, and 
now were courting the pisses of i^he genial southern brevze. 

How sweet and soil the air V* said Anne. • 

“ Not half so swegt and soft as thy sweet sighs,*’ replied Osborne. 

And how clear and bright tlie blue that pVTspreads*the skies," said 
the lovely girl. . • •• % 

• Not half BO dear and bright as the blue of thy dear eyes !” observed 
Edward. * 

Anne looked up at her lover in astonishment, so unexpected were such 
expressions from the lips of Osborne ; but she thanked him for his flat- 
tery, by a kinder pressure of his arm, and then they went on again in 
silence. * 

The wings which love had given to their feet, were terribly w’eighcd 
down by the old man’s unusually slow steps, and ever and anon he 
stopped, and turning, looked back towards the Cottage. He did this so 
often, that it at last attracted'the lovers’ notice, and a sudden fear 8eizc«l 
upon them. , 

Why do you look so anxiously behind, dear grandfather ?’’ said 
Anne ; “ surely there is no danger of pursuit ?” 

Who should pursue us, Anne ?’’ observed Osborne. ‘‘ Who is there 
who knows of our intent ?’’ • 

^hey were now completely out of sight of the Cottage, and the ruined 
chapel stood picturesquely out ut no great distance. The old man en- 
deavoured to mend his pace ; but still there was a heaviness in his every 
step. • 

Light hearty add light heelS,” observed the old man, usually run 
well together ; but age and youth are ill-Tnatched competitors in any 
race. The chapel to you is the haven of your hopes — to me, it only 
speaks of death. But I promised not to cast a shadow o’er your bliss ; 
so on, children, on, and the old man will not be far behind.” 

The lovers now insisted upon his walking between them, and resting 
upon their arms ; and in this way they reached the chapeL 

When they descended into the old crypt, they found the assistant 
there, but the pastor was absent. This crypt was very ancient, and had 
doubtless belonged to a building of much greater magnitude than that of 
the ruined chapel above. There were several ancient tombs, the inscrip- 
tions of which were completely obliterated by the hand of time. A 
single lamp hung from the roof, which lighted but a very scanty space 
around ; the- rest was all in gloom, and indeed many parts were in total 
darkness. They seated themselves on an old stone seat, and then a long 
deathlike silence ensued. » 

After a time, the old man rose, and went to the assistant, who was 
attentively reading from an ironrhound massive Bible, and whispered 
something into his ear ; the man immediately quitted his scat, and re- 
tired, and then another lengthened silence ensued ; but still the pastor 
made not his appearance. Osborne’s anxiety was becoming unendur- 
able ; he feared, yet knew not what he feared. Anne too seemed sad, 
and heaved many an involuntary sigh ; suddenly they both started at 
hearing a female iK)ice. It was the voice of Flora. For the time, they had 
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completely forgotten that sPiUliad said she would follow the old man to 
the chapel. Jler prcscncejseemed to reassure them, for she ever looked 
at the bright side of all thu^s. 

Not loog after Flora's appeayano6»\fa,eg^ pastor arrived, and with 
him several of hit flock^ princip«ny country lahoufers, and U few sub- 
stantial-looking farmeraJapd Ihisi ceomenoed a ^hort sc^vi^e., . When 
this was ende^ some 'the little congfhgstiou left the place, and some 
few Stitt remained to witness the marHage .^1 they all st^ at a 41%* 
tance, and were cOmidetely lost in the gloomy recesses* The piastor 
commenced, by offering up a very devout prayer for a blessing upon tl)e 
work .he was about to perform, and after this the marriage ceremony 
commenced. Anne felt her heart heating violently at every- succeeding 
sentence. The only persons that came within the sango of the lamp's 
feeble ray^ were the pastor, the assistant, the kneeling lovers, Flora, who 
stood on one side, and the old man^ who rested against a tomb in the rear* 
Osborne and the lovely Anne never nused their eyes for a moment from 
the earth; so strange, so unaccountable' ssemed their positions,, that 
they felt bewildered^lost. The ordy time when- Osborne for a .moment 
regained his confid^ce^ and his voice no, longei^ trembled, was as he ut- 
tered the vow to love and cherisli her he vraa t^n making his own for 
ever. It bad, of course, been settled that the old man was to act ne 
the fother to dve away thd bride; Ahey &ncied they heard him 
weep, as the footsteps unsti^ily when the moment had 

arriv^ to place the haftd of' Anne in that of Edward.* It was a mo- 
ment of real pain to Anne, foV the thought flew through her heart, of 
why was not h^r own ftither these to perform the act." She felt thp 
hand that took hers tremble as violently as her ^wn ; but when hers 
was placed in that of Osborne, the pressure of true ifffection he bestow- 
ed upon i^, acted like a spell, to, banish from her soul all thoughts but 
one, and that thought was — ^he is liiy husband ! 

The moment the ceremony was ftnished, ttie fow of the congregation 
who had romiuned, hurried away to their various avocationa;^ but the 
pastor kept the young pair some time longer, listening to au exhortation 
and holy lecture for thein governance in their future altered state of being. 

When they arose from their kneeling positfon, Fiom. went up to 
Edward, and whispered rather loudly— You ought to kiss her." 

Osborne started, and was rather confused at hearing such S sf^et^; 
but, supporing Flora knew much better than he did* he saluted his; be- 
loved Anne, and ever aftar deeliired, thiO; *^tbat l^.was the^^ sweetest 
he hud ever had^ always exwptin^ the last" 

As they relumed to ttte cottage. Flora would ne^ allow them, to be 
sad, at leak! she endeavoured toprevent them^ by conjtumally addresring 
Anne as ^^Dame Osborne;'^ and 8ai4 ^^ she was perfectly astonished to 
see how much older riie looked sin^^she had become a mapped woman.** 
She would have succeeded to a d%ree in cheering them I tot the old 
man, at once reminding them of their sacred pledge to part as soon ds 
wedded, now seemed like, a dagger thrust into theic vfiry hearts. It 
is for her sake mme than your own," said the old man ; do not, by 
breaking your word with me, cast her from splendid, affluence to abfed 
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poverty : until the eun has fairly set you . nay remain, but then your 
promise must be fulfilled.” 

It shall,” exclaimed^ Osborn^ though its fulfilment should break 
my heart ; but my heart* vail not break, for in my exile the thought that 
she is mine, will render that heart still firmer jfco endure, still prouder 
to achieve. I have something now to live for^ something to labour for, 
something to die for, if needs fimst be. Ok, ifiy own sweet, dear, dear, 
Anne 1 the world gonnot how exile me firom you as long as this heart 
shall beat, for in it you are so firmly set, that nought but death can ever 
again tear you from it. All I ask, is, do not weep when I shall say 
farewell ; but cheer our parting with a smile, dear girl ; *tis easier to 
fly from smiles than tears.” 

Anne did attempt a smile ; but a tear would steal forth to dim its 
brightness.— There are many hours yet, before the sun shall set, that 
we shall be together; and in those hours we must arrange our plans; 
and 

Just as he had proceeded thus &r, they arrived at the cottage-gate. 
When they entered the sitting-room, Osborne and Anne had- nearly 
fallen to the ground, so completely taken off their guard were they at 
finding the mmhant, Alyce, and the whole party, there. This seemed 
the deadliest blow that couM have fallen upon Edward’s heart. And 
should he be compelled to separate from Ifis beloved Anne — ^liis now true 
wife — and without a word, scarce!}^ a»lool^? 

Why, boy and girl,” said the merchant, ivhatails you?” 

Anne ran to her mother, and throwing her arms around her neck, began 
to weep. 

‘‘ Why, Edward,”*continued the merchant, *‘you look as deadly pale 
as though you had just committed murder, or matrimony ; and the one, 
in certain cases, is little less a crime than the other. I bring you good 
news, boy — take that,” saying which, he placed a sealed packet in Ed-> 
ward's hand ; there are your credentials ; 1 have settled everything, I 
am sure, to your satisfaction. But you must start this very night ; the 
best of all my ships will sail with you early in the morning, and then 1 
have done all a master can be expected to do for his apprentice ; after 
that, you must look to yourself for happiness and fortune. There now, 
no thanks ; and whilst the repast is being prepared — and, egad, I hope it 
will not take long, for our ride has made me as hungry as a wolf — do 
you and Anne go take a stroll, and bid each other good bye, for your 
stay abroad will perhaps be a lengthy one.” 

These but few words seemed to remove a mountain off Edward’s 
breast : he would still have a few moments alone with Anne, when they 
could arrange how they might hear from each other. When they were 
alone together, they could no longer blind themselves to the misery of 
their position. At one moment ^ne would have braved all, rather 
than endure the pain of parting; out the next she shuddered at the 
bought of the storm, that would surely follow such a revelation. 

Over all the ^ows, the sighs, the prayers, the promises, the oaths they 
irutually breathed.from their inmost hearts, we must draw a veil ; such 
secrets are too sacred te be lightly dealt with. When their allotted time 
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^ • 

had elapsed, they had so fai subdued *their feelings, as at least to appeal 
compost. ‘ , • 

During the whole of the repast, the Aerchqjitrwould keep joking, and 
was more*than usually merry. He certainly did not mention Lord 
Talbot by nama; but it was easy for Edward to gbess tlie party meant, 
when Hewet, laugjiing, |sAd Jhe company, that before Osborne should 
return from abroad, he hoped to have a right worthy soi^-in-law— 7 one tha^ 
he might be proud of—" So, Edward, boy, look at your sister well, for you 
will never again see her unmarried.*^ ^ 

Both Osborne and Anne could not help feeling how true was that 
speech, but that how little did the speaker know wherein its truthful- 
ness might lie. • 

The Cripple too was wondrous jocular ; but he could now afford to be 
right merry, for he was rich in all that could bring happiness to man ; 
and the Bridge-shooter with Flora were as wild and foolish as playful 
kittens. 

All this mirtk made poor Osborne and his sweet Anne more and 
more sad ; but this was natural, for Edward was that day to leave all 
that he had hitherto regarded as his kindred and his home. When the 
moment had really arrived, Anne could no longer restrain her 
tears; but the merchant only^laughed gt her for her weakness, and 
told her that she ought to be deljghted, for her brother was entering 
upon the road to fbrtums and*to hap^piyess. Edward bould not trust 
himself to say " farewell !" to any one ; but biting his lips, as if he 
thought that would keep down his.awelling heart, he seized his cap — 
his hand was on the fastening of the dqpr — he cast^ne look back upon 
Anne, and was about to rush forth, when he was cidlcd back by the 
merchant. 

" Why, boy," exclaimed the merchant, " you have forgotten the most 
important thing of all 1" 

Osborne turned, and there he saw the sealed pocket—" 1 had indeed," 
he said ; and then once more approached the door. 

" Well,” again exclaimed the merchant, " you will forget your head 
next, I imagine ; now, is there nothing else you have to take ?" 

" Nothing that I can remember," replied Osborne, now scarcely able 
to support himself 

" Is money nothing ?" said the merchant ; " or do you think you can 
travel half round the world without it ? There is a well-stocked purse- 
take it, and what more you require, when in a foreign land, my agents 
will supply." 

Edward felt almost as much pmn at finding how willingly all but 
one could see him depart, as he did at parting with all he now wished 
to live for; but he was determined to suppress his feelings until he 
might give vent to them in secret. Ohee more his hand was on the door, 
and once more, as if to torture him still further, the merchant exclaimed 
— " Why, the boy will drive one mad with his forgetfulbess ; the most 
particular thing of all he has again forgotten." 

" What have 1 now forgotten, master ?" said Edwfurd, in an implor* 
ing bone ; " what have I still forgotten ?” 

"What have you still foigotten ?" replied the ifferchant, imitating 
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Bdward's t<md of Toico, “ wliy^ that whioh men are ever allovred to 
forget, if once they have possessed it ; you have forgotten your wife I" 

In Heaven’s name what mian yoii ?" exclaimed Edwaid Osborne, 
his eyes staring with astonishment. ^ ' 

Anne clung trembling to her mother, and became ashy pale. 

** What mean 1 V* replied %he merchaijjt. '^^Mastf^r Hewet is one of 
ahose who generally means exactly what he says. Come hither, and if 
you can do so, deny what I have said. Have you, or have you not, a 
wife?” 

“ I have," replied Edward. 

And that wife was my child,” said Hewet. ^*Now, mark me, 
Edward ; what you have done, you have done not blindly ; you knew 
my thoughts upon the subject of that child’s future destiny, as clearly 
as I did myself; I have often, and often told you, that were she ever to 
wed without my full knowledge and consent, that from that hour she 
was no longer a child of mine.” Again Anne clung more closely to 
her mother. ** Do you remember hearing ma titter that determination ?” 

do,” replied Osboiti^ who, now all hope seemed past, felt a 
powerful return of his self-posseSsion ; I do remember it, for you 
feared, you said, that your fortune, not your daughter’s love, would 
be the aim of him who wedded her. * it was that very knowledge 

which first inspired me with hope^ frr I felt ” 

** How little 1 care for what you felt,” observed the merchant, “ you 
will discover when you read the contents of the packet you now hold. 
Break the seals at once, for it were better that you know the worst at 
once, for my determisiation is irravocablek” 

All the time Osborne with trembling hands was opening the packet, 
poor Anne fixed her eyes kindly upon him ; he caught her glance, and his 
breast heaved with joy, for in that glance he read, that come what evil futo 
there might, there was still one kind heart left that would ever beat witli 
love fer him. He tore open the packet, and upon reading but a single 
line, became more bewildered than ever. 

Good Heavens 1” he exclaimed, turning his imploring gaze upon his 
master, speak to me, and tell me, am I iii a drea^ or is all that 1 see 
and hear, and feel, redity ?” 

If the boy is too great a dunce,” observed Hewe^ “ to read such a 
plain document as that, do you, Willy-of-the-Bridge, it for him.” 

The Cripple took the parohme&t, when the whole mystery was soon 
made clear ; it was a deed ai partnership between William Hew^ and 
Edward Osborne, in every way completed but the signatures. 

Aad have I forfeited 411 this goodness,” exclaimed Osborne *^by 
my mht4k€fn hope of proving my duinterested love for her ?” 

You would have done so,” relied the merchant, had you married 
her without my knowledge and consent ; but know, to your astonishment, 
4ihat tka hand whkh placed her hand in yours, was that of her father. 
You ware both ‘too deeply absorbed to perceive, that instead of our old 
friend there approaching the alter, that it was her father who took his 
pkliOO. It was 1, hOr fethef, who willingly gave her to you ; it is I, her 
nther, who now open my arms to receive a son !” 

As Osborho flew biOo the extended anha of the merchant, Flora 
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blubbered aloud ; the Bridge-Footer made a monstrous wry face ; and, in- 
deed, there wa» no lack of ttAirs, to moisten the eyes of any present ; but 
they were soon chstnged into smiles, whenthe merchant explained that the 
whole had been a plan of his own to unite hiS daughter to Edward. 

‘‘From the moment,” said He wet, “that you, Edward, dashed fear- 
lessly into the flood to save that child's Ufe, I prayed to Heaven that 
that life you had s(f bra^y laved, might one - day prove a blessing to 
you. All that I have ever told you, about my fear of fter wedding with* 
one who saw her virtues in her wealth, was true*; and it was to put the 
purity of your love to the proof, that all has happened as it really has.” 

“ Now,” said the old man, “perhaps you can guess why 1 loitered 
so upon the road, and why so much delay occurred in the chapel ; the 
fact is, the merchant was behind his time, or rather you before yours.” 

“ Yes,” said Flora, “ and but for my haste in flying back, to apprize 
the merchant at the Ferry, and bring him on at once, perhaps you would 
not have been married at all ; but as it is, why, you may now enjoy 

“ The Dream of Love, the sweetest drciim. 

That ever haimts the midnight hour.** « 

But I must say no more, for I see the bashful poet is blushing already.” 

Never were such happy faces seen, as those that now smiled upon ono 
another. In the evening the ce^inony of^ signing the deed of partner- 
ship took place, and every one present witnessed it ; when it came to 
the Bridge -shooter, he gaxe a pfbdigfoul flourish. — Ah/', said he, “I 
did that, just to show Flora what a flourisfiing young man I am.” Even 
the sweet and gentle Eoline made a mark upon the deed, and then kiss- 
ing the newly-made bride, placed upoi. her neck ^ golden chain, to 
which was attached the diamond ornament so frequently mentioned 
before. It originally belonged to a youth, the first, and only love of the 
Abbess, who liad given it to her : it had been stolen by Nan's sister, 
and had passed from her through a Jew, to old Sir Filbut Fussy ; from 
him it descended to the young knight ; the Abbess had recovt:red it 
through Spikely's confession when he thought he wa.s dying. In the wreck 
it w^as believed to have been lost ; but by a most strange chance, Eoline 
remained, though unknowingly, the bearer of it to the Heath ; it had 
become entangled in the folds of her dress, and had remained there until 
the night . when it was discovered by Flora and William, amongst the 
wood ashes on the hearth. As Eoline had passed the Are on her re- 
tiring that evening, it had slipped into the smouldering embers. 

The sight of it had a strange effect upon Alyce, for it brought back to 
her remembrance all the horrors she had endured in her madness. The 
merchant gazed at her with intense anxiety as she looked upon the 
bauble ; observing this, she turned upon him one of her sweetest smiles, and 
said — “ Be not alarmed for me, my dear, it has no power over me liow.” 

In a few days, and Osbonie wa^? on his way to a foreign shore, but not 
as he BO lately dreaded he should be, for now he was sailing as a princely 
merchant, in one of their own ships, and with him his adored wife aiid 
Flora. They were to bo away for a long time ; and while they are on tlicir 
tour, we will pause awhile, ere we say farewell to our gentle readers. ^ 

It is perhaps in life, as it generally is in books, that when once marriage 
takes ^nce, the rotnance is at an end ; but with regari to Osborne and 
Anne, in losing the romance of love, they found its reality. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 
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The fiiiit of eteiy tale is for to say ^ 

Ihey eat, and d«nk, and danoe, anji^rang, Olid play. 

fCHAUCXI* 
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So very long had Edward^ith Anno and Flora*, been abroad, that 
ere they returned to Old j^ngland again, wonderful changes had taken 
’'place. Old London Bridge had been r^tored t^ its former magnificence, 
and the Golden Fleece was now one of the most superb houses upon it ; 
but perhaps the greatest, change of all, was to he^ the Bridge-shooter's 
altered tone of voice, ^ he proudly addressed his master as — My 
lord, and Alyce as^my Idlfy.'d By this i{ may. be guessed, that Master 
Hewet was now Lord Mayor of London ; and what was quite af 
wonderful in William's own estimation, was to find himself eleVated 
to the dignity of master of the Lord Mayor's barge. Never before had 
coat and badge been worn with greater pride, than it then was by the 
Bridge-shooter, when he attended his master upon state occasions. 
How often had he, when a poor ragged boy at the^ Old Swan Stairs, 
looked with an envying eye upon the Lord Mayor's bargemen, as they 
rowed proudly past, and now to find himself, not a mere bargeman, but 
the very head of them all, was a circumstance more like a dream to him 
than plain reality. Perhaps the proudest day of his whole bargeman's 
life, which by-the-by only lasted a year, was when he attended the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress as far as Greenwich, to receive on board their 
splendid boat the Lord Mayor's daughter, with her husband, and his own 
dear Flora, when they returned from the continent. Flora, as she stood 
watching the approaching barge^ could not imagine what William meant 
by holding up his right hand og hig/i ^ he possibly coul^; it seemed as 
if he were snapping his*thumb and fii ger at her ; but this she felt con- 
vinced could not.be the case. The moment they had descended from 
the ship* into the barge, the mystery was solved at once, for between 
the finger and thumb, whiclt William kept saucily shaking close to the 
pretty little nose of Flora, there she saw a wedding-ring. 

Oh, I shall faint, 1 shall faint, I know I shall !" she exclaimed, as 
she pretended to fall fainting into the an ns of her delighted lover. 2 
remember my fetal promise — I am lost !" 

“ Yes, and I've just found you," replied William, “ and remember 
the finder is now to be handsomely rewarded for his trouble." 

After the first burst of joy at the meeting had subsided, the mer- 
chant began to inform Osborne of the plans he had been arranging for 
their future modes of' life. Yes," he said, the house on the Bridge 
has been rebuilt, and furnished with all the luxuries that the four quar- 
ters of the globe can bestow, and there you and Anne will live ; for upin 
you will now devolve all the labours of our trade. 1 and Alyce shall 
reina^p in the house we now inhabit, and William is to — " 

Here the merchant was interrupted by Flora entering the saloon of 
the baege, in a violent fit of laughter. She was followed by Williamy 
who was evidently annoyed about something ; but the more he appeared 
so, the more did Flora laugh, and insisted upon telling them the cause. 

“ Now, Flora, it's too — it is, upon my life !" said William. “ But 

never mind, you are master now, but I shall be after Christmas." 

This made Flora laugh still louder. * 

But what can have made the girl so mad ?" enquired Alyce. 

Why, when 1 found," said Flora, “ that the merchant— I mean Ifla 
hrdakip — ^had determined that marry William I ngjut, why, 1 con- 
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sented; and as I wished him not to look quite so silly as som^ people 
do when they are being married, by not knowing what they are to say 
or do, I made him begin to piftctise. ^ Now, William/ said I, ^ you 
will have to say — I, William so and so — * • 

“ By-the-by,*' intArupted Edward, ‘‘‘it never struck, me before; but 
I really believe that not one person here ever ^eard his other name ; for 
^he has always been called either Billy, or tt^illiamyOrlhe' Bridge-shooter. 
So tell us, Williaiii, what is your name V* 

At this, William blushed up to his eyes, and Flora began agmn to 
laugh. 

“ I asked him the same question ; and what do you think was his 
reply ? He said— he didn't know his own name, but he'd go and ask 
his mother." 

This caused a general laugh, at the Bridge-shooter's expense. They 
were now very near the Bridge ; so he seiz^ upon this circumstance as 
an excuse for leaving them in their mirth. He now took the guidance 
of the boat into his own hands. When they were almost close upon 
the Bridge, he..gave a signal. Every oar was in an instant shipped, and 
in another moment the baige shot gallantly down the fall. The oars, 
like a flash of light, once again were in the flood ; and in five minutes 
more they had all landed at Old Swan ^airs. 

It had been settled that William and Flora should be married on the 
day before Christmas-day, so that«a right^merrji wedding it was sure to 
be ; for the Christmas merrymakings in the olden time may be said to 
have been quite serious affairs. The Christmas holidays had already 
commenced, and this being the case* mirth and jollity reigned from one 
end of the kingdom to the other.'' Every street had its singers of Christ- 
mas carols. Plays and masquerades were not only going on in private 
houses, but even in the cliurehes. A Lord of Misrule became the com- 
manding genius in the larger mansions; and in others a like per- 
sonage took the title of King of the Bean. All the houses were liung 
within and without with ivy and holly, and people danced around 
standards decked with evergreen, in the main roadways. One 
of the principal dishes at the Christmas board, was a huge boar's 
head: this was always introduced with great pomp and ceremony 
—loud flourishes of trumpets, or other musical instnimcnts, announced 
its approach. Even prohibited games were allowed at this season, and 
indeed all the world, for a time, seemed turned upside down. Clowns 
dressed themselves out as bishops and judges; and judges and 
bishops became clowns, or acted the fool in various ways. The Bridge- 
shooter had drawn the prize to become the “ King of the Bean," and 
how he obtained this dignified station, we can in a few words explain. 

Flora had made a splendid cake, in which one bean was baked. All 
Hewet's household-retainers, workmen, weavers, throwsters, and all, 
were partakers of his hospitality ; and when the proper time was come, 
the c^e was broken into pieces, and whoever gained the piece contain- 
ing the bean, was lord over all for a stated time. The Bridge-shooter 
had gained it, hnd bravely did he lord it, particularly over Flora. 

^ When he returned from having asked his mother what his name was, 
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he told Flora, that there neifer was a name so cut out for a waterman as 
his, for it was Flood — “ Alid uncommon well it looks over the door.” 

“ Over what door inquired Flora. • « 

“ What* door 1" replied William ; ^ why, •over our own door, to be 
sure, in front our house, at the end of Chancery Lime.” 

“ Why, Wiflito,” sai^ Flora, ** you must be mad to talk this non- 
sense!” . ^ • 

If it is nonsense, it's uncommon pleasant nonsente ; and you only 
come and see it,” stud the Bridge-shooter ; and as he would take no de- 
nial, Flora and he strolled towi^s Chancery Lane. 

When they arrived there, it was all quite true ; for there she saw, on 
a board, over the door, William Flood, Clothseller.” 

William now made her heart jump with joy, for Ife told her, that the 
merchant had given that house to his wife, and his wife vras going to 
rive it to Flora, as a wedding-present; and that the merchant was 
stocking the place with all sorts of clothier's goods, and was going to set 
Willim up as a retail dealer. — “ Do you see that window up there?” 
said h^ pointing to an up^r casement. “ That’s to be, our nursery— 
it will hold a quantity of little beds." . 

“ William, William !" said Flora ; “ I must beg of you not to talk 
about such things to me— unti^aftcr to-morrow. ^ ^ rm. 

When the morrow did come, the hells were set ringing memly. Ine 
expected marriage of the Bridge-ah^oter had made a great noise in and 
about the neighbourhood of Philpot Lane,*and also amongst tho inhabitants 
on Old London Bridge ; so that, when he and Flora went to the churcli, 
they were attended by an enormou# crowd of persons, all declaring they 
were intimate friends of the bride or foridegr^/ l^mongst these, of 
course, were the four inseparableB, Catchemayde, Checklocke, Silkworm, 

and the sharp-nosed little arrow-maker. ^ t m i 

• Luckily, tL mansion of the merchant Hewet was an immense build- 
ine. and the great hall in which the ChrisUnas^ve revelries were to take 
pW was of a prodigious eizo. It was profusely decorated witli ivy 
and holly, and lighted by nearly a thousand tapers. A lai:gp ^llcry 
WM crowded wi«i mradciims, who filled the air with sweetest, and 

"**TlmnwS’ William and his pretty bride mtered beneath the mf, 
thev were seized by his bargemen, and straightway placed, side by side, 
uMn^te Yule-log, which had been kept n^r the door on purpose, 
llien a shout was raised, both withm and without the house. Some of 
the bargemen acted the of horses, to d^ the Yule-log along, while 

irSiiH^iid w^y Mrst^^ilM^ 

enter Ae ntJence of the Lord Mayor of London and his beloved Alyce. 
Behind thLi stood Edward and Ann, ; and by Hewet s side sat the old 

*”^Mklocke and Silkworm, with the little arrow-makejr, oB thrw 
in-arm, were the noisiest of the noisy. Poor Catchemayde had been 
caught by hie wife, and taken home like a naughty toy. . 

^sently, a poor, shabby, unfortunate, poverty-struken being, stdM 
fortfard, and made most horrible faces, which ho mtem^ed to to comic. 
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Anne looked at the man with much inte%3t, for she imagined she had 
seen some one of the kind before. i 

The man very humbly begged, of his Lordship to be allowed to oihuse 
the company. • 

“ Amuse the comply !” said Hewet ;• ‘‘ why, what can such an un- 
happy -looking being as you do |o amuse • * 

Oh," said the man, jnaking another grim*Bce ab the Lord Mayor, 
hnd at the same nribment knocking off his own hat, and slipping on a 
wig, that old age had mtfde more than half bald, I can sing you a song, 
€ .lied Diddle*em Downy !” 

Anne was no longer in doubt about whom she was looking upon ; and 
whispering something to her father, she advanced to poor Downy, and 
placing a purse in his hand, said — Take that — it comes from an old 
acquaintance.” 

The poor fellow appeared thunderstruck at her munificence, but be- 
fore he could find words in which to utter his gratitude, Anne had again 
removed far from him. He waited not for further pennission, but at once 
started off in his celebrated song, although he was no longer the Diddle- 
*ein that he ha(f once been ; yet, \rhen he came to the words, 

For be they black, white, &lr, or browny. 

And though they g|pt up with d?e lark in the morn. 

Yet none could hie up to Diddle-*em-Duwiiy, 

there was an immense roar of, laughter ; but Almost anything would, 
upon that Cliristmas-eve, have caused a laugh, for everybody had come 
prepared to be happy, and happy indeed they all appeared to be. It 
was now proposed that every ose should kiss the bride, but to this 
William docidedl}^ objected ; and as he was the King of the Bean, why, 
his word became law, and thus Flora escaped the dreadful infliction. 

Now the delicious * “ lambs* wool** was handed round. As many of 
our readers, particularly the gentler kind, may not be aware of the 
mysteries of lambs* wool, we will explain how this exquisite beverage is 
concocted ; a number of apples arc tied to the end of a number of 
strings, and are then hung up to roast before a blazing fire ; under each 
apple stands a tankard of ripe delicious ale, well seasoned with sugar, 
spice, and nutmeg ; when the apples are done thoroughly, they drop from 
the strings, and having fallen into the ale, it is then ready for drinking. 
The real name is supposed to have been la mas that is, the 

day of the apple fruit, but being pronounced latnasool^ our English 
tongues soon corrupted it to lambs* wooL . 

^ After some few dozens of the tankards of lambs' wool had passed 
from lip to lip, the merriment increased prodigiously, and a ggieral 
dance took place. Even the merchant and his Alyce were not per- 
mitted to decline joining in this part of the delights of a Christmas-eve. 
Nur did Edward and Anne refuse ;%ut the happiest and merriest couple 
/here, was Flora and her newly-made husband. 

All seemed juy around, so while they are tlius happily engaged we 
w'.ll let tall the curtain upon Old London Bridge. 

f 
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And is that the end ?** •we think we hear morc*than one fair reader 
say ; “ it is really quite al^minablc of these authors — they never will 
tell all one would wish to know. I, ^r one, &i];iould have liked to have 
known whether the old man did get his brother's property— and what 
became of the property that Horton stole from Filbut Fussy— and 

what became hlso of Cojd Talbot— but most of all, I should like to 
have known a little oMhetifter -lives of Edward and Anne, for if it be 
really true, that the autograph of Edward Osborne k still to be seen af 
the British Museum, it would appear he must have become some one of 
consequence, or that some one of consequence became so through him.** 
These few queries, gentle reader, shall be answered. First, the old 
man did get his broth rs property, and lived many years to enjoy it, in 
the Cottage on the Heath, and many a visit did tile lovely Anne pay 
him there ; the stolen property of Sir Filbut was never discovered ; 
Lord Talbot, in due course, became the Earl of Shrewsbury, and conti- ' 
nued an intimate friend of Sir William He wet, (for he was knighted after 
being Lord Mayor,) and when Sir William died, so says his will, he left 
the earl a ring with his initials engraved thereon, W.H. That the earl 
proposed for the hand of Hewet's daughter, may be found recorded in 
Pennant's London, where after describing the heroic conduct of Hewet s 
apprentice, Edward Osborne, he has words to this effect — “ That the hand 
of Hewet's daughter was greatly sought after when she bi came marriage- 
able ; amongst others who offered, •wgs the Earl of Shrewsbury ; but the 
merchant replied to all* that ‘ Osborne had saved^her, aild that Osborne 

should enjoy hejr." , 

Sir William Hewet, at his death, besides the ring to the earU left a 
fortune of £6000 a year, the greater ^portion of which came to Edward 
Osborne ; he also left the Clothworkers’ Company £l5 to provide a 
dinner for the Livery attending his funeral ; and 6b. 8d. for every 
maiden of his native place who should be married during the first year 


after his decease. ^ j i 

Edward's after-life was one of uiivaiymg hanpiness and success ; he 
became Lord Mayor of London, in 1583, when he received knighthood. 
After the death of Sir William Hewet, Osborne and his sweet Anne 
resided in the merchant's mansion in Philpot Lane. . 

Now we feel quite convinced, altliough our gentle readers ?o not like 
to aak the question, that the setting down the number rf children they 
bad will be a piece of information not at all unacceptable ; well then, 
they had fire, two sons and three daugliters. Hewet Oshome, one of 
th^sonj was knighted by the Earl of Essex during tlie war m Ireland; 
the other son's name was Edwunl, who never 
d iueUters’ were Anne and Alyce ; the name of the third we hwo 

ftblf^ to discover. The great-grandson of our hero, was Sir 

ru.d to a. by Ktog Ctaurlto th. 
STiroSiiit Uiim>r.all Bton Kiv*» i h. i»jt ™ ojjlrf 
Earl of Danby, then Marquis of Carmarthen, and on May 4, 1694p 
Se Duke of The Pre«nt Duke of Leeds ui a lineal 

descendant of ourEdward^of Old London Bndge. 


FiNia. 
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Of this priest architect whose niune must still be revered as the builder 
of the first stone bridge that ever cxiossed the river Thames, but little is 
known. It appears according to the account given by that learned an- 
tiquary, Thompson, in his Chronicles of London Bridge, page 45, that 
Peter was a priest and chaplain of St. Mary Colechurch, an edifice, 
which, until the great fire of London, stood on the north side of the 
Poultry, at the south end of a turning denominated Conyhoop Lane, 
from a poulterer’s shop having the sign of three conies hanging over it 
This chapel, of w^ich the skilful Peter was curate, was dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin, and famous as the place where St. Edmund and 
* St. Thomas a Beckett were presented at the baptismal font.” 

His great work, which has brought his name so honourably down to 
our own times, was began in 1176. It took thirty-three years to com- 
plete ; but the architect had died in the year 1205, so that he never 
had the satisfaction of vieiving his finished work. His body was buried 
in the chapel on the Bridge, which chapel was dedicated to St. Thomas 
d Beckett, and was familiarly called St. Thomas of the Bridge* 

A more particular account of this tamous Bridge will be found in the 
course of the Romance! 

In 1737, the chapel on the Bridge was .occupied by a Mr. Yaldwin, 
as a dwelling and warehouse ; */and in this year, while repairing the 
staircase leading to the lower chapel, he discovered the remains of a body, 
supposed to be those of Peter of Colechurch. 

The last arch of Peter’s Bridge was not destroyec^ntil the latter end 
of the year 1832. The present London Bridge was opened to the 
public, August 1st, 1831. 

When we regard the miserable state of Westminster Bridge, dying, 
as we may say, of premature old age, for it has stood only about a hun- 
dred years, our admiration of Peteris gigantic effort, is surprisingly 
increased ; for, notwithstanding the imperfect knowledge of civil en- 
gineering in his day, he yet constructed an edifice, which was not only 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world, but which stood the 
unceasing attacks of nearly a million of raging floods, during six entire 
centuries. The powerfully-destructive rush of waters may be easily 
conceived, when it is remembered that the river itself was no less than 
nine hundred feet wide^ yet, at every rising and fidling of the tide, it 
♦had to find its course through a water-way of only one hundred and 
ninety f our feet^ caused by the thickness of the stone piers, and the piles, 
0 ^ sterlings, driven round them to prevent tlleir foundations from being 
washed away. • 
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Y ALENTINE VOX, THE VENTBILOQUIST. By n.;snv Cookton, Esq., 

Embellished vvilh Sucy richly hiunurous Eiigniviii>'s ou Slccl, by S Onujiyh. 


lliis is one of Ihe most amusing and deeply inter- 
esting publicntionik of the day. The power of an 
i^ompUshcd Ventriloquist bwcll known to be un- 
limited. There is no scene in life in which that power 
is ineapsihlc of being developed : it gives its posscs- 
■or.s an absolute command over the actions, the fcel- 
in{;a. and the passions of men; wliile its etticaev in 
loading w ith ridicule every prejudice and every pro- 
jeet whose tendency is pernicious, cannot fail to be J 
perceived at a glance. The design u^this woA. al- ! 
though csseuliully humorous, is not. however, to ! 
rxcile peals of laughter aloi^i it has afar higher | 
object in view, namely, that of removing the most 
promineut of our social absurdities and abuses, by 
means ihe most peculiarly attractive aud pleasing. 


Demy 8vu., doth. K'dt Uiek, (C40 pp.) price 10 • • 
**A. very huinonuis and aniusiiig work, ilr- 
tailing the life of a Ventriloquist. It abounds >u 
droll scenes, which will k^p the most mclauclioly 
reader in a side-aching lit of laughter as lung as ha 
has the book in his humis." 'Jiuics. 

" 'iliis a clever Bo»ian work, very smartly aud 
shrewdly writlvii. The illustrations, by On w ii yk, 
are oVigiiKtl and facetious." Court Joiinu/l. 

"A racy production of the class which Mr. Diek- 
ftis has rendered so popabw. Valculim*, ihf iu-io, 
is a^oiith, who jiuviiig wiincssed the peifiitiiiii'ii'R 
of a Ventriloquist, finds, after nmcli practice, that 
he can himself accomplish the feat. It is senrecty 
necessary to mcutioii the, lots of fun of w! ich this 
nuty be made the fbundaliou.'* IVickly True Swu 


CTRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OE CHRTSTOPlIEIl TADPOLE, 

O AT HOMlii AND AllltOAD. By Albbrt SniTH. Author of the "Adventures of Mr. 
licdbury," " The Overland Moil," " The Fortunes of the Scatte"good Family," &c. Ac. Jllustrutcd by 
John Leech. Demy Bvo^ olotb, (5U pp.). gilt back, price Bs. 


" The real strength of the author is in description. 
There is often a minute fidelity in his pictures, 
which render them extremely ^aphic. lie. like 
hlr. Dickens, is always in the streets of Loudon, or 
any other venerable city." AIIom. 

" A very entertaining tale ; distinguished by great 
amartness of style, peculiar happiness in description, 
and an smusiiig variety and contrast of charac- 
ter.” Morning Advertiser, 

"Dickens «nd Albert Smith so asaimilatA in 
style, and their vigorous powers of conception are 
so great, that it would be a very difficult task fur 
the nicest critl^ to award a preference as to tlieir 
merits. Let it be snid, therefore, that they are stars 
of great magnitude, ihiiiing with equal brilliancy." 

Cambridge Independent Press, 
"Abounding with sketchts of life and cliaracter 
true to nature, and with that broad caricature wliich 
those who are femiliar with the literary productions 
of this author must have so My appreciated. But 
Mr. Smith not only deals in burlesque; jie can be 
grave as well as gay, and has made himself acquainted 
with the workings of the human heart, as well as 
the surface ^cul'iaritics of human character, which 
bids fair to ridse him to tlio same literary einiiieuce 
as his soutemporaiy Dickens. He dashes on with 


unflagging spirit and good humoored satire. For 
vigour, he has never been aurpassed hy any writer of 
the same school.” Hoitingktun lieeo w. 

"Chrialopher Tkdpole is. without doubt, the 
deverest and most popultf of Albert Smith* 
works.” Dundee Couru r. 

"The early part is not tnkoii up, ns is ficqnentiy 
the case with works of this kind, with flat di*M:np* 
tiou. Our author is tun iniicii of a humnrist to 
prose over very nany pages without enlisting our 
sympathies with something or other; and verily the 
matter must be sniull that dues not alford home 
tangible points for Ins keen observation. We uiuat 
confess that Mr. Smith does not indulge overmuch 
in the 'pathetic * ; in fact, he seems to have a dread 
8t that tender ground, and prefers to make us cry 
with laughter, rather than lugubrloua with over- 
wrought feeling. In this he is wise. The 'patlfttii * 
ii over-done just now ; besides, an author may be 
kindly, aud have sympathy with our tender feehnga. 
without drawing out our pocket-haudker:h^. and 
making us snivel away our s^pathiei wim mere 
iinagiiialions. Mr. Smith'a /brfe is avv/scdly 'the 
comic,' and in this^line, with the exception of 
Diekeus, there an none -to equal him, 

JoemaL 



WILLOUGHBY AND CO.*& CATALOGUK, 

^LD LONDON BlilDGE; An Historical, /Romance. By Gkoroe Hekbebt 

lluuwiiLL lUualrated ^tli highly finished steel engravings, hy Alfrld Ashley. 


**The choncten are well aostahed, and ,^h« 
iHustrations are well executed." Oxford Chronicle. 

" 'Old London Bridge/ by G. Herbert Rodwcll 
liwhose talents, not only in this Imc, but in music 
and the drama, have made him popular in all), is 
the author of this talc, laid to an old date 'wlien 
old pfstimes were in vogue. The capital engraving 
of tlie Bridge and houses ifjion it. a* in ancient 
times, is alone sutlicient to moke a volatne welcome." 

Literary Gazette. 

**01d Ijondon Bridge* takes ns bac^ to the 
picturesque days of King Hal, and deals with strong 
elements of imaginative excitement." 

Oeltenham Chronicle. 

"As ancient history is greedily devoured, so will 
the numbers of 'Old I/mduu Bridge* meet with 
public patronage from time to time, like the life and 
times of some old warrior." 

BUuhwoofft Laditt* Magazine. 


Dq'ny 8vo^ cloth, gilt back, (4US pp ) price 8s. 

"In addition to a' most interesting account, 
historical and romantic blended, of the dark deeds 
which were perpetrated by the voluptuous and 
sanguinary Henry the Kighth, told in easy and 
fiowing laiigvagc, and giving a vivid picture of 
atroeil||es of, which ,.liondou Bridge was the chief 
scene at that memorable period— thei-e arc en- 
gravings by Alfred Ashley wliich well deserve com- 
mendation." 

Plymouth Journal, 
"The date of the story is the reign of the 
wife-murdering Henry; and the main feature is 
understood to be derived from actual occurrences. 
Mr. Bodwdl has evidently studied closely the 
localities, mauneri, circuinstanccs, and customs of 
the period whence he has deri\cil his materials ; and 
he has worked them up with care and artistic 
skilL'* Eastern Counties herald. 


P ICKWICK ABEOAD. By G. W. M. Ektnoids, Esq., Author of the 

"Mysteries of I/mdon," "Robert Mocaire in England," Ac, &c. Embellished with steel eii- 

E avings, designed by Alfred CjiowauiLL and John PiiiLiiiPS, and numerous wood-cuts by 
ONNEIL Demy 8vo, eloth, gilt back (828 pp.), price 8b. 

.> ti 

"'Pickwick Abroad* is so well domi by G. W. France M. Pickwick, an grand amusement dc ses 

M. Reynolds, that we qiust warn 'Boi* to loo|r lecte^ira. Dans cet onvrage de M. Hkynolds oii 

to his laurels." " ^Age. remarqne aveC plaisir qiic Tautenr tciitc k accroiliw 

"'Pickwick Abroad* is an admirable contiuua- les sympathies do l*Angletcrre pour la France." 

tion of ' Box’s * famous 'Posthumous Papers of Briffarmigue, (a Fi-ciicli iMsgasine). 

the Pickwick Club/ and promises to become ^ "'Pickwick Abroad* is presented to us with 
equally populer. Tlie charact'TS are sustuned undiminished spirit ; and the variety of cluracter 
with great spirit and fidelity.; and the scenes and and incident afforded by the sojourn of the 
incidents ore varied and full uf life." Gfosyow Courier, Fickwickians at Paris, keeps our attention on a 
" Monsieur Q. W. M. Reynolds fait voyager en perpetual gui vive," Weekly Chronicle. 

A LFRED; OH THE ADVENTUHES , OF A FRENCH GENTLEMAN. 

By G. W. M. Reynolds, Esq., Author of "Pickwick Abroad," the “Mysteries of liondon," 
&G. With fourteen sled engravings. Demy Bvo, gilt back (237 pp.), price 3 b. «d. 

rpOM RACQUET AND HIS THREE MAIDEN AUNTS. With a few 

X words about "the Whittleburys.** By Charles W. Mandt. With Steel Engravings by 
Cruirbiianil. Demy 8vo, cloth, emhlematioal gUt hack (264 pp ), price ds. 


130BERT MACAIRE IN ENGLAND. (Fifth Edition, revised hy the 

Xv Author.) By Q. W. M. Rbynoldb, Author of "Pickwick Abroad," etc. With 18 Steel 
Eugravingai, by Puiz. Demy 6vo, eloth, gilt back, 400 price Ss. 

OAMUEL SOWERBY; or, Doings at Ravensdale Priory. By the Author 

^ of " Claudius Bolio." With 20 Steel Engravings by Phis. * 

Demy 8vo, doth, gilt back, 820 pp., price 6a. 

/ELEMENT LORIMER; or, the Book with the Iron Clasps. A Romance, 

Vy By Anqub B. Reach. With Blustrations on Steel by George Gruikshank. 

" « Demy Bvo, doth, gUt back, 286 pp., price 5s. 

''PHE HISTORIC GALLERY OF PORTmiS AND PAINTINGS. 

X ^^th brief Memoirs of the most Celebrated Men. Embdlished with fine Engravings in Outline. 
Four Volumes bouud in Two. Demy Bvo. 2 is. 



WILIX)UQHBY AND CO.'S CATAI/)GUE, 

T)0mNSOlT CEUSOE, Tni, AEVEITrURES OP, Br Danibl Dr Fo*. 

J-V Eulbellishea with three hundred ^Engrox iiiftn, nfter designs by V. J. Qkandvillb. The most 
citensively illustrated ajid complete edi^on of this work yet published. 

• Demy 8to, cloth, (tilt back (SOS pp.), price ?•, 

AiraoB * were it but in • corner of the nursery. 
Neither does a re-pernsal, at a more advanced age, 


A book from which the mosl luxuriant and 
fertile of our moacm prose writers have drunk 
inspiration— a book, moreover, to which, froift the 
hardy deeds which it nUrrntes, aii^ the spirit of 
strnntfc and romantic enterprise wl^fi it tends to 
awake , England ow'cs mnii^ of her astoniMhing 
di-cox ones both by sea and land, and no incon- 
siderable part of her naval glory. 

" Hail to tbee, spirit of Dr ForI What does 
not my own poor self owe to thee? England has 
better bards than eitber Greece or Borne, yet I 
could spare them easier far than Db Fob, 'un- 
abashed Dr Foe,' as the hunchbacked rhymer 
styled him.” George Barrow. 

“The most romantic of books: the text and 
w()od>culs in this edition are exceedingly beautifid.” 

Morning Adverluer. 

” Robinson Crusoe is eagerly read by young 
people; and there is hardly a chdd so dexoid of 
imagination, as not to have supposed for himhclf a 
solitary island, in which he could act * Bobinbok 


diminish early igipres»ions. Tlie situation is such 
as every mini may make hi.s own. Jt has the 
nicA, too, of that species of accurate painting, 
which can *be looked at again ami again with new 
pleasure.” • Sir Scott, 

" Oh 1 thm delight with which we first devoured 
the pa^s of Cuusor ; and ohk huxv that delight 
would have been enbsnced had arc at that day pos- 
sessed the ilhistrateil book before ns 1 The platca 
are from engraxings on wood, and are extremely 
well exceiited.” Britannia. 

” The paper amrtypa are of the first quality, and 
the nnineroiis wood-cuts are admirable.” Eeu. 

"Ilow happy that this, the most moral ofc 
romancf'S, is not only the most charming of books, 
but the most instriictixe.” A. Chalmert. 

”No fiction ill any language was ever better 
suppoTletl than these 'Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe.’ " . Br. Blair 


G .ULLTVER’S travels. ; By Jov.vrrrAN SwrFP, Bonn of St. Patrick's. 

Beautifully lllustTated with nutperoiis Engraxings, from designs by Grandviu.R, With a 
Ringrapliical Sketch. In this edition of the mebrated 'J'favels, care has been taken to follow minutely 
the text of the original. ^ , Demy fivo, cloth back (338 pp.}, price 31. 


VriCAR OF WAKEFIELD, THE. By Oitter GoT.DsurrxiT, m.b. With a 

▼ Portrait and life of the Author, by G. .M. B^hsky. Embellisbctl with two hundred Engravings. 

' Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt buck (25i pp.), price 5s. 


"Tliis tale is the lasting monument of Gold- 
smith’s genius, bis great legacy of pleauire to 
generations past, present, and to come.” K enminer. 

If such a work be rharming in its aiinpliuity, 
how much more so must it be when it conies 
to us in so gay a dress as the present— when (he 
s!Tn|ile-hearled viear actually stands before ua; 
when every scene, and nearly every character, is 


^igraved to the phy^eal vision, and all that i%iT>o«it 
deiiglitful ill the language, is rendered still more 
delightfully vimIiIc to the eye. 'I'bere is to us an 
:iiided plcamire in every page ; and if it be not a 
iicxf book, at least we rend it xvitli a new se!<t, nml 
feef that there is un adildioual charm oilded to Inin 
who war 

** In wit, a man— simplicity, a rhild.” 

Cuart Journal 


^PALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Coniprifliiig, Atatuiin, or Thk 

A WoNDKRPUL Lamp; Sbvbn Voyaors or Binbad tub Saiuiu; Au Bahv and tiir 
Fohty Thibvrs ; and Au Gooia, thk Mbkchamt. Without Abriilg lueni. and cinl»cni'^h<‘)l with 
one hundred and eighteen Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth, gill cdgeH, pi ice 3a. C4. 


ri^HE JUVENILE MUSEUM; OR, 

X MEN*r AND INSTRUCTION. By Quit 

“Father, lifotlier. Sisters, Brothers, Aunts, 
Uncles, Grandfathers, Grandmothers, Cousins, God- 
fathers, Godmothers, &c., &c., are informed that 
the iiitere.stiiig character of the illustrations, and 
the boldness of the type, together with the rspoeial 
care devoted to its general getting-up. inii-t make 
this little book an immense favourite wiih the 
children, — for to teach the infant mind tlirnigh 
pictures lias ever been held an important step in 
their education; and to guide their minds aright, 
it is absolutely nei e^ary that only such books may 
be put iifto their hands as are free from every 
thought of tvil. CbililViood being, of all stages of 
life, the most important period ^ the futmatiou 


L crrrLD's library of amuse- 

Gbokgk. Illustrated with Dutnerous Engravings. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3 h. fid. 
and cultivation of good habits, it behoves all who 
have the care of youth to look with suspicion oi 
the kind of mental food offered to Ihcir acctptaii(.*e. 

is better to form the mind of the child, than to 
reform the habits of the man. 

” Here we have tales, poems, and fables ; Aftebes 
in history, biography, natural history, manners, and 
morals, and wc knoxv not whst beside ; with cuts of 
birds, beasts, and fiohes ; remarkable men, and re- 
markable piares, head-pieces and tail-pifp tnd 
oriiami ntal letters out of number ; every pgge a 
pirtiire gallery, andaevery picture rendered |£}tni» 
tixe and Hu;!gf-vtive of gouiL A capital t 
a treat fur our boys I ” MauUtone QoMette. 



WITJjOUGIIBY & CO.*8. CATALOGUB. 


IFE OP 

i Tuckbu. 


THE DUKE OF WELLING l ON. By Col. J. liroN-nroiiENCY 

Embellished. with a Porlrait^ aiui near oi£' Tiundred and fifty Engravings. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt back (446 pp.), price (I 


L ife of NEIiSON. ifni^orm with the Life of Wellington ; compiled from 

the most authentic sources. By. CoL. J, Mclntmorenct Tucker. Embellished with near 
two hundred Engravings, Demy 8vo, cloth, gUt buck (472 pp.}, price Gs. 


* Carefully and industriously done; « 'great 
vnri^*y of materials are collected together ; thus 
forming a very interesting aocount of the life of 
Nelson, and an agreeable uarralive of all the 


perils and'^^.ncideids of his chequered life. The 
volume is neatly and appropriately ilhislrated, and 
the binding both characteristic and beautiful.” 

London Merewry, 


L ife of napoleon, with flvo hundred Engravings, after designs by 

lIoRACB Yernet, and twenty Portraits, by M. Jacqve, of eraiucut Generals, Statesmen, and 
others connected with this evd^itM History. Two vola. in one, cloth, gilt back (972 pp.), price 10s. 


TTEADS OF THE PEOPLE; on Portraits op ttir Estolmti. Drawn by 

XX Kenny hlsADows, and engraved by Orkin Smith, and elaborately criticised and examined liy 
the most eminent writers, including— 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 
MRS. GORE • 
LAMAN BLANCFIARD 
W. M. THACKERAY 
CAFPAIN GLASCOCK 
SAMUEL LOVER 
LEMAN REDE 
PERCIVAL LEIGH 


I.ETGH HUNT 
MRS. S. C. HALL 
WILLIAM TIOWITT 
R. U. HORNE 
R. B. PEAKE 
ALFRED CKOWaUHL 
CHARLES WHITEHEAD 
r P. G. TOMLINS, &c. &c. 

Elcguiitly bound in two vols., demy hvo, clulh, gilt back, price 14s. 


Tl/TYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENTS. With nearly Two Hundred Eu- 

jXL gravings, by first-rate iWtisls. c Demy 8vo, clolli, gilt back (303 pp.), price 6s. 

** A proper as well as nii acceptable present to | objecting to works treating of similar subjects, 
the young. This, we arc sure, will be no slight I u Inch have less regard to moral purity.” 
Tccommeudatioa to those who are in the habit of | Kendal Mercury, 


4 DVENTUBES OF TELEHACIITJS. Translated by Dr. Hawkeswoutit, 

embellished with nearly Two Hundred Engravings. Demy hvo, cloth, gilt buck ;403 pp.), price Cs. 


*"rhe publishers have rendered good services to 
literature and the public, by presenting, in a cheap 
and popular fwrm. a work occupying such a proud 
positiou iu the literature of the vorld.” 

City Chronicle. 


"Who would be without an illustrulcd 'iVle- 
machus, when it can be had on biicli lernis? 'Ihe 
trans1ati«'n is by Dr, iluakcsworlh, and is nnex- 
ccptiuiiablc, both in elegance of style and lidehiy 
to the original.” Conservative Journal. 


Just ruMisitcJ, New Editions^ sorted 15 a» 12. 

rriHE LAST or TJUi FAIBIES. By Q. 1*. U. James, Illustrated by 

X John Gilbert. Foolscap Bvo, cloth, %iU edges, 3s. 

T he inundation ; or, PAHDON AND PEACE. By ‘IMks. Gore. 

Illustrated by Grorqb CauiKaiiANK. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3a. 

nPHE SNOW STORM. By Mrs. Gore. Illustrated by George Cruik- 

X'- SHANK. ^ Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 38. 

LTTERAIIY CABINET: Well stored with choico and instructive 
A Seadinc, forming a pleaising and ever-i'eady companion. Beautiful Illuatrationa. 

Siipor*royal Svo, fimi'y cl^th, price 68. 

TTNiyEBSAL KEEPSAKE -.—With beautiful Illustrations. 

^ Supcr-roynl Svo, price 6a. 



wiyx)uciiiBy and co;s catalogue 


• Puhlhhcttf 

T)01T QUIXOTE DE L.\ 'jf.VNCUA.. Fi-om the Spanish ef SfrauBt 

CiiliVANTES Saaveoka. Cun-ffilly revised and corrcctcil. iiinliclliflhed with iieurly Eight 
Hundred Engravings, «rter original tl^dgns by Tony Joiianxot. Printed on line paper, in tii 
volumes, royal octavo. Ilifndsomely hounil in cloth elegant, full gilt back and gilt edges, price 21s. 

^ The same work beautifully boiAid in qpe^vol., price IBs. 

AI£0. A CHEAPER. EDITION WITH THE SAME ENGRAVINGS, 

• ^ Demy 8vo, twAvoU, bound in one, price IDs. 8d. 

*TIiis marvellnus production of ^erraj^ea will i sncll a master-bund as Tony Joiiaxnot. We 
nl'VHys be popular, and more particularly if, as in I are at a loss which to admire or laugh at the most, 
the present aisc, it be profusely illustrated by { the text or the eiigrevinga.** It iMilsor McjireM. 


CTERNE'S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

O ITALY. With a Memoir of the Author. By PI. L. Ulancuakd. With numerous Kngraviugs. 


"A more graceful gift book has seldom ap* 
peari'.l, than the one in which we here find reprinted 
not the least charming among the niiistcrpicces of 
our ii.iiiouiil htcruture. Lauuknor S'lnuNB has 
long been treasured among our classics ; and Itciire 
any rcpuldiratmn of his delightful waitings is at all 
times peoidiarly acceptable to the majority of onr 
intelligeut and discerning population...., Mr. 
BLANt'ii.vui>*t} charming biography is happily 
associated with the very tasteful and appropriate 


Demy Bvp, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 7s, 
embellishmciits siMlIered throiigli the volume, from 
the )icncd of ro-A Johannot. Allt>t.ctlier the 
new issue of * S trunk's Skntisikntai, J mriix r.\ 
will prove, on examination, to be a worthy ailiiitmi^ 
to any library, as well as an elegnnt work fnr the 
table of a drawing-room or a boudoir. The merits 
of the original text, and of the newly-compilril 
memoir, have been adequately re(>pondcd to by the 
excellence vi:»ible both in the illustrations and the 
typi^raphy.’* I’Ae iluH. 


A DVENTUEES OF GIL BLA8. TranslaM from the French of Ln Saoe. 

J.\. With a Memoir of the Author. WiQi near five Igindred Engravings, after designs by Giiionx. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt back (7GU pp.\ price 10s. 

"The cleverest picture of real liju andnfimners jecriptive of the reinark|{hle passages in this fina 
* . - M » i-. -r- satire on the policy, drama, lucruliirc, and domes- 

tic habits of the ISpaiiiards/' 

Morning Adoertiitr, 


that has over been drawn.** J. G. TjOckiiaiit. 

Quarterly Kemgo. (No. CXU P* IB7.) 
**AU the designs are full of spirit, and di'S-^ 


A SMODEUS, the devil on two sticks. • A.npwly rovisnl Tismsla- 

tioii by an eminent Author, allowed by critics to he t/te hvst edilion extant. With two hundred 
Engravings, after designs by Tony Johannot. Demy 4vo, cloth, gilt back (2!)8 pp. price >0s. 

"The cngra\iitg<, tlmiigh wniki ■! with the tvjie, 
are, throngb care and skill, ns l■l(^‘lr .ind distinct ns 


"It is AsmodruswIio speaks, and the judicious 
Tcailcr will find strokes of the crutches, which be 
may improve to his advantage and ediliention.** 

Old Preface. 


plates iiilondcil for separute publinilniii.’’ 

Literary Oazette, 


TTISTOUT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. From its Disco- 

XX very by the Nortlimcn to the Present Time. By John Piiost, A.M. EnilM-llWicd with 
iiiimcrniis Engravings; winch con.«ii.st of highly-finished Wood cuts, illnslratnig the inosl irn|ioriant ami 
striking events in the annals of that nation, and so uunicnius as to enable the reader to follow the coiirxu 
of events by simply turning over the leavc<i, and passing from incident to incident, and from eliaraetrr to 
cliaraetfir, exciting in the young and uiiinstructed an earnest desire to rend the coiinechiig imrrutne. 


With a portrait of the Author. 

"Tliis handaomc volume, interspersed with 
numerous licnutifid wood Engravings, contains the 
lii story of America from the disco\cTy by the 
Northmen, in the tenth century, to the present 
time. We* sincerely hope that the work will 
obtain, as it deserves, a large circulation ; and w'e 
recoin mend it to our readers, with confidence in its 
utility and value.** Weekly Dispalek. ♦ 

*"i lie History of America, from the date of its 
discovery by Europeans until the present time, is 
a subject of deep interest to all who attach any 
value to an acquaintance with the origin, rise, and 


Diiiiy Hvo, cloth, gilt back pp ), price 6s. 

progress of great nations. Tlie is.siic of such a 
work iS, moreover, particularly well tinn-d. 

Weekly Dispaleh. (2ud A'olU'e ) 
"As Eiigliihmeii, we sinill always reuicmber the 
Amei leiiiiH of the United States arc. our hrcibrni, 
and that every triumph aeliicved by them, if 
aehicicd in a good caiiic, wc, to some extent, share 
the glory of. 'J'he two nations arc united by tics 
of bloiid, and the past history, present stale, ami 
the future progress of each, must he inlcngituig to 
the other.’* • 

Northern Star, 


T he history of SMTTHFIELD. By TnoMA? Gaspet, EsQ.y Author 

ofi" The Lollard^'* " Life and Times of tJie Good i.ord Cubliair. ’ Jl:e , Xrc. 

• rfice one shilling, bound in oloth. 



WILIXIUGIIBY k CO.’S CATAWGOB. 


T riiT! or OTTR LORD AND SAVIOUR jfESUS CTTIIIST. Being a Cor- 

^ root and General llistoryaof out Glorious Redeemer, '?rgm his birth to liis ascension into TTcaven; 
with the lives of the Holy Apostles and KvangcUsts. By the Rkv. John Fleetwoop, n d. Embellished 
nilh splendid Eii{f ravings, in outline, after the old Masters, aiulrrepriiitcd, wLthmit abridgment, from tlM 


best eilition. 

'The hiiili priee at which editions of<« this work 
have been published, has prevented many persons 
of coiirine.l incDiues hum posoess^.ig it ; the Fro* 
prii'tor-s feel, tin r>'rure, that any apology woii^d be 
quite supcrlluniH iu extenuation of their present 


Demy 8vo, fanc^ cloth, gilt edges, prico Ss. 
undertaking, to place withir the reach of even 
the. humblest classes this tnily valuable work, so 
spiritually useful, and ^ highly prized by every 
true Chri^tiaK.” 




OlllfS OT* JOSIfPHTJ?. Translated ty 'W. WniSTOif, a.m., with a Life 

of the Author, and numerous Engravings. Crown 4to, price 8s. 


P RICELESS PEARLS TOR ALL CJIRISTTAXS. Containing the Nati- 
vity, The Baptism, The reachings, The Miracles, The TrausAgtration, Th^ Crucifixion, andTlie 
Reaurrection of Our Glorious ^deemer, with beautiful Engravings in outline. 

Demy 8to. cloth, g^lt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


"A very delightful Sunday book. It consists of 
'devout meditations on the grand subjects (of such 
profound and perennial interest to all Christians), 
which are mentioned above, interspersed with 
pieces of sacred poetry, selected from the most 


celebrated religious poetry of England and America; 
the whole ilhi.strated with very elegant line engrav. 
iiigs, from pictures by some uf the greatest masters, 
ancieut aud mudtm** 

Herald of Peace, 


TJ' ARLES; Original and Selected. With an Introductory Lisserfafion on the 

-L TTistory of Fable, and comprising Biographical Notices of the moat eminent Fabulists, by G. Aloiu 
Bussey. Embulliahed with numerous Engravings by J. J. Gk.\ndvillk. 

. iDcniy 8vo, cloth, gilt bach (38G pp.), price 6s. 


"To the lovers of Fables^that is to say, to every 
one who has imaginatiott,and moral sense— this< 
publication ought to be 'a welcome aud grateful 
offering.” 

Atlas. 

"llie engravings are superb, both as regards 
their design and execution. 'Ihe work U bcniitifiiUy 
gut (p, and is sold reuiurkeidy chc’ip — eum for 


this age of cheap printing. We cordially reeum- 
^nieiuFit to oihj readers.*’ ISatirist. 

"The selection has been made with care and 
attention ; it is characterised by a total uIhciicc of 
^ everything gross ” Alornimj Adeertistr, 

' "We can confidently recommend this work to 
our readers, as one uf the eheapcnt and heat of its 
class.” Ct.tti I Gazette. 


'T^IIE SOLDIER’S PROGKES.S: pourtrayod in Six Tdiloaiix, from drsiofns 
by John Gilbert, engraved by Thomas Gilxs ; with A Few Words on Peace and War, 
by Eliuu Buuiut. Price One Shilling. 

Aho, uniform with THE SOLHIEKS PROGRESS, 

:E SAILOR’S PIIOQKESS; in Six Tableaux, by John Gjlbk With 
a Few Words on Peace and AVar, by Chahlbs Sumner. 



"There is nothing more terrible than a vu^ory except a dereat.” The lain Duke qf Wellhiglnn. 

"This little volume is wcU-writton, deeply intercHtiiig, ne.atly bound and illustrated.” Cntie. 

"It is on the whole .a perfunuaiico .-..-.ite c-cilitable to the fair authiHCss.” Weekly Chroairte. 

"A very cleverly-written story The book will make you w««d and moralise.’* ^ lira. 

In cloth, gilt edges, with the Engravings colourei^ price Ss. Cd. ; or handsomely bound, price 2s, 6d. 

rnilE LIVES AND ACTIONS OF THE MOST NOTED HIGHWAYAIEN, 

J. STREET'KOBBERS, PIRATES, &c. By Captain Charles Johnson. Illustrated with 
Steel Engravings by “ Phiz?* Post 8vo., cloth, gilt back, prico 3s. bd. 

“ Notwithstanding tlie many experiments that * > able the opinions of the present day to be fonned 
have been made, the many systems that havo } on that trui3st of all ba^cs, the cxporieiicc of tlie 
been a^lupted, tri^, and abandoned, the theory of past, no work has boon udniittcd to be so valuable 
crime, its prevention, and its punishini'iit, }’et ! as timt to whiidi tlicso lives otlurd au iutro- 
remaina rough, lud^ and inc«;mpletu. To cii« I duction, 


^LAu DTTTS BOLIO : his Rambles and Surprising Adventures, by thor Author 
Vy of “Samuel Sowerby*’* &c., with numerous illusti-ati'’ris on Stool. 

Bound in cloth, gUt back, priee 4a. 



liVlLLOUGIlBY & CO.’S CATAIX)GUlfi. 

PAOKET ; A^ile of tho Iviver and the Ocean. By G W. 

TyOMAN'S, LOVE ; A nOiTANCE •OP SMILES AUD TEAllS. Ev 

1 . A “• *}““"*“■'■ ItJUVYLLi, Author of “OU Loudon ifrulgc," to. With bcautifiil UluotiatioiM 
byAUfUKDCtiouttuiLU toov8vo^ol«th,mtl«ck(SMpp.).pri«.ii,. 

^OOMBE AUIlEyi AV&Scoiucai 'I'ai.b of tub Biiiotr of Jauks tri 
j 1 “’■! tl‘e ei^'rosaiiiif iiicidenti which led'to llie Gunpowder Plot will btfuuu.i 

rtclailcd with hisl.truMl iKriinicy. By Sic un a Uunbouy. Author o^*' A \ isit to my liiriiipl.uv/* 
ItccollcetioMs ul iivUiul," (&c. : with iiumeruua iliuslniLioiia*oti wood, by SakulAaNT, Ukn.mnUp 
NJIIWMAN, iitC. 

DEDICATED TO llOBEUT VEIINON, ESa 

n^IIE UNlVEltkSAL PIOTURR GALLERif. Boinj* Enf^ravinj^s from the 

-L best Masters, both ancient and modern, by Linton, GiLiva,ftlifiAHOM, Aie. ; with letler-presi 
llliiatratioiis. . Demy 4to, handsomely bound in crimson eluili, silt edges, 7s (id. 

It is the mission of apt to realise and embody 
tho ideal creations of the poet ; indcod, the painter 
must himself be more or less a poet— oxpressm;; by 


form and colour that which the writer educes by 
words : aud to bring both art and literature, in the 
most iiUractivc giiise, to the homes and tire»idca of 
the many, is the aim and object of the present 
work. The engravings are of the iirst class, from 


the burins of Linton, Gilks, the brothers 
Mka.sOaM, i^c, and printed uii tinted dr.iwiiig 
paper. While the suhjiM ts arc aj slenidtie.illy 
choscn from the best \vurk<t of ane.icnt and luodcru 
mists, there is aLlached to each such attractive 
infornialioii upon its •origin, style, history, or 
feeliiig, as maybe necessary to einililc the reader to 
appreciate its peculiar cxccllciiue aud value. 


T he FEHESTDE COMPAXIOir. a Lilt'mry, Biographical, and Aueodotical 

IlOfk for all Scii'jo.is; heiug a t^erins of Tj|^es, Sketches, Poems, limgraphies, lissaya, Ancciloti:!!, 
&c. &c. Illustrated with immeroua Eiigrai^ngs. • Demy 8vo, clw^h; gilt edges, price ds. (id. 

Illusltraiod 

Demy 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, price l*s, Oil. 


DIVERTING IllSTORrE OE JlEXARD THE FOX. 

-A with numerous EugruNings, designed by J. Jk UiiAiNDVii.Lii. 


CABLES FOR THE YOUNG, 


IRustratcd by J. J. Oa\NavrLTiB, * 

Pemy Kimo, clolli, gill edge'*, price 2s. 6il. 


PUDLISUIXD IN PAKTS 

P HELPS’S Edilion of the ComiMo WORICS OF Sir.VKRSPEAH.E. 

Kevised from the original text. Each Play accompanied by eopioui Notes, rritiiMl. geiicMl, and 
explanatory. Produced under tlie iinmediaCu aud ppr.soual sn.i-rvisiriii uf Sa.mijkl Pui:hm, lisii., 
of the Tlicatic iloyal, Sadler's- Wells. With l{eauliful Engravings, d«'»igiieil bv T. il N tciioi.mi.n. 

Two ilANoaoMJi VoLuaiisn, large royal iJvo. Cloth, gui back, piicc 2 in 


"Assuredly the patrons of cheap and elegant 
■taudard literature will bestow their patronage on 
the Messrs. Willoui-hby for pulilisliirig in so 
.pirited a iiiiinncr this heautiful edition of Shakes, 
peare’s Wu.i’ks, which comes recommended to tlicm 
not by one but by many iitiraccious. There is 
appended to each piay a carefully written historical 
and analytical introduction, and just a siillicient 
quantity of ^itical, general, and explanatory notes ; 


secondly, the whole is produced under tlw iiniue- 
dialc and personal aupcrviM'in of the ciniiicuC 
Phikcfpcarmiiactor, .Mr. PhHps; thirdly, it is 
cmhelsxin d with wood eiigra\ mgs executed in tl»c 
iirst style of art, and is prinlc.d on good ,»a|)cr, 
and in a clear type; aud Iasi., thougli iio». lei’ll, it 
is the cheapest edition of ShaKcsjicare's works that 
luM yet bceu issued to the public." 

UWUi/ Timet. 


^riLlVELLEllS AND TRAVELLINO. A Book for Everybody going Any- 

i where. IJy E. L. Blanchard. Lauslily Illustrated by F. G. DiiLAMOTTB. 

wucit,. Ajy la. Ai. «««.* a slilfoiierl wrapper, price l.^. 


*'lIe,d..ti«T,Ie.ofTravenCT.»ndTta«llin 5 * Pun, ,nd jokaof tlj kinds 'fro™ pa*, 

b ewctly on. of Ihose Inn*. tl.nt every one ou„dit to m. livoly 5.. ..von', nre^ iJ.roujhout M 
to read. ^ Oiwn it where yon will, yon will he sets ' pegen u plentiful u hlaJihernee. 
to find Boracthiiig to amuse you and make you ’ 

V ADVENTURES OF OLD DAN TUCKER AND IIIS SOJT \VA^ 

^ i 'im A Tale of North Carolina. By C. U. Wilby. Illustratid with beuuiifiU Engravings, by 
Fklix 0. C. Dablbv. gilt edges, price 3s. Ud. 



WILLOUGHBY & CO/S CATALOGUE. 

^FHE LAMPLIGHTER: by Miss CuMMisG^with illustrations on Steel, by 

Nicholson, Ashley, &c, ^ c 

“ It is ftill of lafjpe wijfgostivonoM, and may, with good results, be pat into young as well ns older hands, Ik 
Is adventurous, dramati<^ moral, and religious, without a touch of i^lcmics, that biuio of all that is wise and 
benign in the universe.*’— i Weskly DuiptUf/i, 

“ A story Ims just issued from the Amsrioan pressf so thrilling and patheiie in its interest, so pure in its morn', 

80 natural and easy in its stylo, so true and (ircililo in its dclineatlou of ebiiraoLur, that it merits aiilace in cvciy 
library, and should be i»crnscd and preserved by every family, os essentially a IIoi'b Hook. 

“ Wherever Irutli and nature, unaj|*cctod simplieity of style, bom^st purpose ar.'. proper religious feeling, are 
admired as sujier.'uldiiig an adilitionaf exeellonco to the l\ighcsl interest uf ^nunec. ihAc will Tii IjauiujIg ii'Cba 
And friends, 1 recumnicnd, all my readers, old and young, male or feitij^, lu lo!»e no time in pureltiiaing. 

. ^ • Jhlt’s Armif awj JVtiejy Vuipafoh. 

**T1^ ostraordinary work has been roecived by the imited press, and the public generally, with ^reut favenr. 
Twenty thoasaud copies have fklready been disposed of in less time than was eousunied in selling the same, 
niimber of Mrs. Stowe's famous fictioia Tlio character of little Gcrty is equal to .uiy of (')iurles Pickens's 
skeiches." — Dailff Heslun. 

“The iHithor h-is cvidcnily a highly citllivated and refined, as well asanoiigiiial and imaginative niind; and 
writes with the ease, the classical uorrcctncss of diction, and that choice sdcctiou of terras, whieh indicate the 
giiod MnglUh scholar.”— . , Daily AU>w. 

In Ornamental Paper covers, price 2s. 6d. I doui, full gilt back, price 3s. (id, 

A EABIAN nights ENTEllTAIWMENTS : Transktod by the Ect. 

Ehwaed Fobsteb, carefully revised and corrcfted. Euibclli.'^hed with ovtT Six Ilumlrcd 
Sfingraviiigs. Koyal 8vo., dpi h, gil t back. (101-8 pp.) Price 2 1 s. 

1)0. do. Uemy 8vo., I’rice 12s.i:d. 

THE lilOST INTERESTING NAUTICAL WORKS OF THE DAY. 

•T nst Puhliaihed, JSJeganlly Bounds Brice Five ShillinffS, 

J EM BUNT; A *^rfile of the Land and the Ocean. By “The Old Sailor.” 
Wilb TAventy-one Illu<it rations on Steel, by Robhet Ceutkshank. 

“No writer on nantinil fneincs appeals more tiio aido and oxeoilmit imlivldual wlio writer iinler 
forcibly' to our host feduigs, or skctdios vviltSi a truo<olours, ns ‘ The Old Sailor.’ ’’—t/'rt/W ficr- 
more intimate pencil the iM'culiaritics of na\al vice JUagasine. 
character, and the business pf a seaman’s life, than « * ^ ^ 

. AlsOf uniform with itc aXwee, Brice Five ShiXXhijs, 

rpHE OLD SAILOR’S JOLLY BOAT; Pulled by Wir, 'Fun, Humour, and 

JL Pathos, Steered by Himself^ and Illustrated Vith Beautiiul Steel Engravings, by GeoeitE and 
Rosbbt Ceuikshank. • « 


“ *^'he Old Sailor ’ is too Md a favourite wi'h 
the public to stand in 1101x1 of our recoinmciula> 
tion. Wo rejoice to s<.*e him enter the lists 
again with his sea-stories (and none can tell them 
better). The cmlKdlisliments arc suitable and 
gfX)d.” — lAUrarv Gazette. 

“Tlie Jolly Boat bids fair to outrival nil 
that be (‘The Old Saibn*’) baa previously 
written .” — XfoUhtgham Jteview. 


“ If popularity l>e .a tt>st of excellence, but few 
names in modern literature hold bigber rank iis 
a writer of naval stories than * The Old Suilur.’ '* 
— Koltinqhiim Mercury, 

“The lllusl ration of ‘Dick Fitton mid Davy 
.Toiicxi,’ and tlio rnniiniscenco wliicli it illustrate;, 
is one of intense interest to nil who admire the 
reckless daring of the Xhitisli tar.”— 

Iris. 


WILLOUGHBY & CO.’S CABINET SEBIES, (Post 8vo.) 

y ALENTlNE VOX THE YE-NTJiiLOQOlST; By Hissm C-cktos, E«(i., 

Uluslrated by OHWoxir. lioanls, I’rice 38. 61I. 

Do. do. Duuiid iu (.’loth, i’rico 4^. 

C HRISTOPHER TADPOLE, at Home and Abroad; By Alukhu Smitil. 

Illustrated by John Leech. Boards, Price 3s. Cd. 

Do. do. Cloth, Price ds. 

rrOM RACQUET AND HIS THREE MAIDEN AUNTS; By C. W. 

X Manet. Illustrated by B. Ceuikshasc. Boards, Price 2 s. 


Do. 


do. 


Bound in Clotli, Price 2s. 6d. 


'Vn'OMAN’S LOVE; A Rdmance of Smiles and Tears. By G. Hbkkkbt 
T Y ' Rodwell, Author ox “Old London Bridge^” Ac. With a Frontispiece by Aleeed 
Ceowquill. Boards, Price 2 s. 

Do. do, _ ^ Bound in Cloth, Price 2s. 6d. 

H EAfiS OF THE PEOPLE, Taken from the Crowd ; By Kknhy Mmadows. 

and elaborately criticise^ and examined by the most eminent writero. * 

(Two Selections.) Boards, Price 9S., each. 

[These Works are pri’ded verbatim in a larger edition, embellished with Steel Ei 
Elegantly Boitid iu Cloth, v/ith Emblematical Gold Back. They can be obtained ol ui 


Engravings, and 

UI\>' b kivil<a. i 










